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PREFACE 


“Encyclopaedias do not grow on trees,” I had read somewhere as I was browsing among 
materials in the library. My object was to delve deeper into the mystique of the genre 
preparatory to drawing up my own plan of work on an Encyclopaedia of Sikhism I had 
been assigned to by the Syndicate of the Punjabi University. But I was not daunted by the 
dictum. I let it pass up. However, the admonishment it contained was not entirely lost 
upon me. I knew it would by no means be an easy task. It would be hard, arduous labour 
all the way up, demanding unceasing search and toil. I was not totally unaware of it, nor 
unprepared for it. 

The Sikh Encyclopaedia was the brainchild of Professor Kirpal Singh Narang who was 
then the vice-chancellor of the Punjabi University. He had worked overtime to draw up 
for the University an elaborate programme in honour of the 300th anniversary of the 
birth of Gurt Gobind Singh, the tenth Guri or prophet-mentor of the Sikhs, which came 
off in 1966-67. The celebrations bequeathed to Patiala two permanent monuments; one, 
Gurti Gobind Singh Bhavan, an intriguing, modern-looking structure, planted as if it 
were in the heart of the University campus and, second, a department of Religion, 
embracing the study of five world traditions — Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam 
and Sikhism, with the sixth, Jainism, diving in from the side a little later. Prior to putting 
down his plans on paper the vice-chancellor had taken a special trip out to Harvard 
University to seek the advice of the famous Professor Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Director, 
Center for the Study of World Religions. The department at Patiala was going to be the 
first academic set-up of its kind in India where Religion in the academe had been 
considered a highly combustible substance and whcre everyone seemed to have a hush- 
hush attitude towards it. Professor Kirpal Singh Narang, with the weight of his argument 
and with a dash of prescience, had his way. He linked up the academic programme with 
the Gurii Gobind Singh celebrations and madc it look gencrally as acceptable as the latter. 
When working out the courses of study and syllabi for the various traditions it soon 
became obvious that Sikhism among them was the least well-served by existing literary and 
historical materials. The suggestion emerged that the creation of a comprchenisive 
reference work would be the first thing to do. The vice-chancellor promptly spelt out the 
title — the Encyclopaedia of Sikhism — and simultancously nominated the chairman of 
the Gurt Gobind Sifgh Department of Religious Studies to take charge of the matter. 

How simplistic were the notions I had been nurturing in my mind began soon to dawn 
upon me. Also readily began to show up the shortcomings in the scheme I had devised. 

-Yhad planned that, since it would not be practicable to collect under one roof specialists 
in different fields, most of the articles of the Encyclopaedia would be written by “outside” 
experts and that we would have a small editorial unit at the University to shepherd the 
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manuscripts, fact-check them, and revise them to ensure some kind of a literary discipline 
and symmetry. It seems I was not above exaggerating my own editorial experience and 
capacities. Three or four of the scholars whose names were on the top of my list were too 
busy and were chary of putting anything additional on their plate. They declined our 
invitations. This in fact turned out to be the principal pitfall. The number of contributors 
we could call upon fell dismally short of our needs. Scholars with experience of research 
in Sikh studies and of specialized writing were few and far between. Our choice was thus 
severely limited. In some cases our invitations for articles got accumulated in a few pairs 
of hands and our files were soon bursting at the seams with copies of reminders we had 
had to send out chasing after our contributors. We had to wait for long periods of time 
before securing manuscripts from them. 

Stull we had no choice except to adhere to the plan we had originally prepared. 

Then we had no precedents to go by. On Sikh doctrine no concisely argued work 
existed. Even historical fact was far from well sifted. To this may be added the paucity of 
reliable and firm documentation. Authorities of whatever vintage hopelessly contradicted 
one another. This, despite the fact that most of the Sikh enterprise had occurred within 
the full view of history! It seems the focus has been woefully warped at some point. Efforts 
at rectification have remained tentative. It is not easy to restate and repack the entire 
range of information and knowledge of a people. An attempt has been made here 
precisely to define the ideas and terms of Sikhism. The writing is intended to be simple 
and tight, shunning the purple and the loose alike. The aim throughout has been clarity 
and precision. 

Bypassing Amritsar, religious headquarters of Sikhism, as well as Anandpur Sahib, the 
birthplace of the Khalsa, Patiala became the focus of the world-wide Gurii Gobind Singh 
celebrations in 1966-67. It is not on record if any other anniversary on the Sikh calendar 
had been observed with similar zeal and eclat. M.A. Macauliffe (1841-1913), British 
historian of the Sikhs, did draw their attention to the 200th birth anniversary of the 
Khalsa, due in 1899, but the event did not draw much popular attention. However, the 
tercentenary of Gura Gobind Singh’s birth, 67 years later, was an event celebrated round 
the globe with unprecedented fervour. Festive and academic programmes to mark the 
occasion were set up in many parts of the world. The largest share of the responsibility 
was claimed by Patiala where Gurii Gobind Singh Foundation was formed to direct and 
guide the celebrations. 

The chief minister of the Punjab, Ram Kishan, called, on 8 August 1965, a convention 
representative of the religious, literary and lay elements in the life of the country. This 
gathering was the precursor of the permanent body called the Gurit Gobind Singh 
Foundation. Maharaja Yadavinder Singh (1913-1974) of Patiala was chosen to be the 
president of the Foundation and a sum of Rs 12 lakhs was set apart for the celebrations 
by the State government in its annual budget which amount was, happily through an 
oversight, most unusual for a financial set-up anywhere in the world, repeated in the 
following year’s budget. The Foundation was thus born with a “silver spoon” in its mouth, 

The next meeting of the Foundation took place in the chandeliered hall of the palace 
of the Maharaja of Patiala, with a large portrait of Maharaja Ala Singh, 18th century Sikh 
hero and founder of the Patiala dynasty, overlooking the assembly from one side and the 
Hungarian painter August Schoeftt’s famous canvas depicting Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
court wit! a replica in g .1d of the Amritsar Golden Temple underneath it, from the other. 
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Past and present thus converged at the time of that small Sikh assembly on 30 November 
1965, refracting history into the current moment. Chandigarh, the State capital, was 
named the headquarters of the Foundation with Giani Zail Singh as the general secretary. 
One of the several committees appointed was charged with planning and bringing out 
literature appropriate to the occasion. From the offices of the Foundation soon began to 
flow a steady stream of literature comprising a commemoration volume, illustrated books 
for young readers, annotated editions of Gura Gobind Singh’s works, and a biography of 
Gurii Gobind Singh in English which was simultaneously translated into all major Indian 
languages such as Sanskrit, Hindi, Punjabi, Bengali, Assamese, Marathi, Gujarati, oye 

Sindhi, Tamil, Telugi, Malayalam, Kannada, Kashmiri and Maithili. 

In this spontaneous enthusiasm for anniversary celebration is reflected the Sikhs’ 
response to the historical memory of the Gurts and to the important events of their 
history. Visible here is also their deep commitment to their faith, their joyous and urgent 
participation in their historical tradition, their cohesion and their love of the spectacular. 

The burgeoning of interest in the study of Sikhism brought to light the grave paucity 
of materials on Sikhism, highlighting at the same time the need for serious academic 
research and study. The present publication aims at supplying the gap. The purpose of 
the undertaking was to prepare in English and Punjabi a general reference work about 
Sikh religion. The work was to be comprehensive in scope and was to cover topics such 
as Sikh theology, philosophy, history, ethics, literature, art, ceremonies, customs, person- 
“alities, shrines, sects, etc. The details of the scheme were worked out under the aegis of 
an advisory committee consisting of leading scholars of the day — Dr Bhai Jodh Singh, Dr 
Ganda Singh, Professor Gurbachan Singh Talib, Dr Fauja Singh, Dr Taran Singh and 
- Professor Gulwant Singh. The staff originally provided consisted of the Editor (Professor 
Harbans Singh), two Assistant Editors (Dr Harkirat Singh and Professor Harminder 
Singh Kohli; the former was on his retirement replaced by Dr Jodh Singh), two Senior | 
Research Fellows (Sardar Singh Bhatia and G.S. Nayyar), one Research Associate (Dharam _ 
Singh), two Research Assistants (Gurnek Singh and Major Gurmukh Singh), and Re- 
search Scholar (Giani Gurcharan Singh). Some initial exploration was mace by Himat 
Singh. 

The first task was to compile a list of subject-titles to be included in the Encyclopaedia. 
To this end, the staff, in the first instance, rummaged through libraries — on the campus, 
the University Library, Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid collection and Bhai. Kahn Singh collec- 
tion, and off the campus, the Motibagh Palace library, and the State Archives, and 
compiled a list of likely topics. A list of nearly 4,000 titles thus emerged. At the same time 
a roster of likely authors was prepared. This comprised lists in Punjabi and in English. 
Those who did not write in English were free to write in Punjabi. We had their work 
translated into English. 

Having to work on a long-term project has its own hazards. I passed through several 
health crises. At one point, I was incapacitated following an eye-surgery, but was, thanks . 
to the skill and devoted care of the surgeon, Dr Robert M. Johnston, Leeburg, U.S.A., 
rescued from a hopeless situation recovering the full use of the eye. In 1989 I was felled 
by a stroke which led to serious physical decrepity but, fortunately, left my mental 
faculties generally intact. This was all the Gurt’s own mercy and I was able to continue 
my work on the Encyclopaedia. A tragedy hit me on the eve of the release of this volume. 
My beloved wife, Kailash Kaur, who had waited for a long time for the consummation of 
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my life’s work and who had nursed me most lovingly throughout this period, passed away 
suddenly on 12 November 1992, leaving me utterly forlorn and shaken. 

I must record here my gratitude to the Punjabi University for providing me with the 
necessary facilities and help. Successive vice-chancellors after Professor Kirpal Singh 
Narang, namely, Mrs Inderjit Kaur Sandhi, Dr Amrik Singh, Dr S.S. Johl, Dr Bhagat 
Singh and Dr H.K. Manmohan Singh nursed the project with all their heart, and treated 
me personally with much courtesy and affection. Dr H.K. Manmohan Singh has especially 
been alive to its scholarly needs and J am very happy that the first volume is being issued 
during his time. The first thing the newly arrived Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Dr J.S. Puar, did 
upon stepping on the campus was graciously to call upon the ailing editor-in-chief. On 
that occasion and subsequently he had many a positive word to say about the Encyclopaedia 
project. I need scarcely say how delighted I am to see the Encyclopaedia in print. J trust 
it will fulfil the hopes with which it was launched and help fertilize Sikh learning. I feel 
especially gratified fulfilling the promise I made to the academic fraternity several years 
ago. To my colleagues I render my heart-felt, affectionate thanks for the solid manner in 
which they stood by me, through thick and thin. Dr Hazara Singh, Head, Publication 
Bureau, who has earned wide acclaim for himself in this part of the country by his 
contribution to the art of printing, had reserved his special love for this publication. I 
must thank him for the attention and care he gave it. I must not omit the name of Santosh 
Kumar, my P.A., who very cheerfully gave this work many of his Sundays and holidays 
especially after I had been struck down and spent many a long hour when taking down 
notes trying to come to terms with my speech somewhat lisped by the malady. I thank him 
and all the rest of my colleagues for bearing with me so sportingly. 


A-], Punjabi University HARBANS SINGH 
Patiala Editor-in-Chief 
12 December 1992 
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TRANSCRIPTION /PRONUNCGIATION KEY FOR NON-ENGLISH WORDS/PHRASES 


Certain names and terms have been used in the text in their original Punjabi form. 
In order to facilitate their correct pronunciation, the following key has been used while 
transcribing the original into the Roman script: 


Roman script 
equivalents 


Urdu/ Persian 
Arabic phonemes 
(Persian script) 
Letter /Vowel symbol 


Punjabi Raabe Hindi/Sanskrit 
(Gurmukhi script) phonemes 
(Devanagari script) 
Letter/Vowel symbol | Letter/Vowel symbol 


if 5c 

t a 
T 1 if a 
f f l =_ i 
Bi Gel oy i 

a° J 
~ > ! 9 ——* u 

av 5) ai 
~ x ae be ‘ 
- . 24) 2 be 
= 7 3 3 - 
ss y \ | a au 

PF forts s 

tT (@'s h 


n 

ch orc (1) 
chh or ch (1) 
J 

jh 


amt yuan tae ypa gn ey eid ya aQDywaeay ag 4 px x 
daadat ddd dd GH AAG AMA YEA dd wa g @ 


A, 8 ve de & Aen Cee NOUNS 


TRANSCRIPTION/PRONUNCIATION KEY FOR NON-ENGLISH WORDS/PHRASES 


Roman script 


Punjabi phonemes Hindi/Sanskrit Urdu/Persian 


(Gurmukhi script) phonemes Arabic phonemes equivalents 
(Devanagari script) (Persian script) 

_Letter/Vowel symbol | Letter/Vowel symbol | Letter/Vowel symbol 
3 q bere t 
q q So th 
ci q > d 
qT y >) dh 
re) q ra) 
u q rf P 
cs F Py ph 
u a uw b 
a 4 ad bh 
H q ft m 
w a cs y 
d x al r 
5 a J ! 
= a A v, w (2) 
z K-§ cal b r (3) 
z S PA rh 
WT WI uv sh, § 
H z kh 
ar & gh 
a Orso z 
z 9 f 

R r (4) 

q $ (4) 

a ks 
a tr 
a jf, gi, gy (5) 


*followed by vowel 


& symbol 
Oo q 


TRANSCRIPTION/PRONUNCIATION KEY FOR NON-ENGL ISH WORDS/ PHRASES: 


Nasalization 

(i) n preceding A, 0,9, 4,0,W,5,U,9, 8, 2,8 
(ii) 8 preceding ¥, &, 7, 9, 
(iii) n preceding ¢, 3, 3, 8, = 
(iv) on preceding J, 4, 2,0, a 
(v) om preceding U, 3, 3, I, 


(1) Normally ch represents the sound J, @ or @ and chh has been used for the heavier phoneme &, & 
or > but in exceptional cases while transliterating Sanskrit terms or texts, ¢ and ch have been used 
for the wo sounds, respectively. 

(2) Normally v has been used to represent Punjabi © or Hindi @ and w to represent 9 of Persian script in 
words of Persio-Arabic origin such as kotwal, fatwa, etc. There are, however, exceptions, as in the case of 
divan (religious assembly or congregation) and diwan (title or institutional designation), or Goindval 
(place name in India) and Gujranwala or Peshawar (place names in Pakistan). W_ has also been used in 
certain personal names where the indiviuals concerned are known to have used it when spelling their own 
names. For instance, Balwant Singh, Jawaharlal, Tiwana, ete. 

(3) In spelling some place names, d has been used for 3 to follow prevalent usage, e.g. Nanded and Jinvada. 
There may be found some other instances where current usage has been preserved, as in Scindia, Gwalior, 
Lucknow or Phagwara,. : 

(4) Use of rand s has been made sparingly in Sanskrit names and texts only. At other places ri and sh has 
been used to transliterate % and ¥ respectively. Examples are (Lord) Krgna and (Gurt Har) Krishan. 

(5) ji for dis used only in spelling a (nan) and its derivatives in Sanskrit or classical context. Elsewhere gy 
or gi has been used as in Gyan or, more often, Gian. 


USE OF ITALICS AND DIACRITICS 


All non-English words, phrases and texts are printed in italics with diacritical marks as indicated in the 
twanscription key. There is, however, an exception. Under ‘Bibliography’ diacritics are used only where works 
cited are in Indian languages or-in Persian. In the case of works in English or other European languages, diacritics 
have not been used even for the names of the authors though they be Indian. Italics and diacritics have also not 
been used in names of countries and of languages. 


DATES 
Dates are generally given in the Christian era. Where, however, Bikrams or [lijrt dates are cited in the original 
sources, they have also been made use of along with corresponding Christian era dates. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
AD Anno Domini (Christian era) 
AH Hijri era 
b. born in 
BC Before Christ 
Bk Bikrami cra 
6 circa 
d. died in 
e.g. for example 
£./ ff. folio/folios 
GG Sri Gura Granth Sahib 
i.e. that is 
km kilometre (s) 
lit. literally 
MS./MSS. manuscript/manuscripts 
p./pp. page/ pages 
Skt. Sanskrit 
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EDWARDES, SIR HERBERT BENJAMIN 
(1819-1868), soldier, writer and statesman, 
son of the Rev. B. Edwardes, was born on 12 
November 1819. He joined the Bengal infan- 
try as a cadet in 1841, and served as Urdu, 
Hindi and Persian interpreter to his regi- 
ment. He was aide-de-camp to Lord Hugh 
Gough during the first Anglo-Sikh war and 
tas, in 1847, appointed assistant to Sir Hen- 

* Montgomery Lawrence, British Resident 


at the Sikh capital, who sent him to effect the = 


settlement of Bannu, the account of which is 
given in his work, A Year on the Punjab Frontier 
in 1848-49, London, 1851. Upon the murder 
of Vans Agnew and Anderson at Multan and 
the rebellion of Diwan Mil Raj in April 1848, 
Edwardes collected a force of tribesmen and, 
with the aid of Nawab of Bahawalpur and 
Colonel Van Cortlandt of the Sikh service, 
attacked Mal Raj and his supporters, defeat- 

~ them at Kineri on 18 June and gaining 

--her victory over them at Saddosain on 2 
july. Edwardes opened negotiations with Mul 
Raj and, at the same time, frantically sought 
from the Resident at Lahore a few heavy 
guns, a mortar battery, and sappers and min- 
ers. 

The Multan affair was a local incident 
which the Governor-General Lord Dalhousie 
seemed determined to enlarge into a Sikh 
iational uprising to have an excuse to in- 
‘ade the Punjab. He was critical of the con- 
duct of Edwardes and wrote to the Resident 
at Lahore saying that he altogether disap- 
proved of army officers such as Licut. 
Edwardes taking upon themselves to volun- 


teer negotiations on a subject of such critical 
importance without authority from their su- 
periors. 

Edwardes served as commissioner of 
Peshawar (1853-59) and commissioner of 
Ambala (1862-65). He died in London on 23 
December 1868. 
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EKADASI, from Sanskrit ekadasa—eka (one) + 
dasa (ten) — meaning eleven, is the elev- 
enth day of the lunar fortnight, in both its 
dark and light halves. Among Vaisnavite Hin- 
dus, ekadaSi also harivasar (lit. Visnu’s day) is 
a day of fasting. Partaking of food in any 
form on this day is considered a sin, while 
observing a fast on this day is believed to be 
meritorious. In the Sikh system no special 
sanctity attaches to any particular day, nor 
any demerit. As says Gurti Amar Das, Nanak 
Ill: 
The fifteen lunar days, seven days of the 
week, 
Months and seasons repeat themselves 
endlessly; 
So do the days and nights. 
That is how the world goes. 
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Coming and going is by the Creator’s 
Will; 
The Creator alone is truth immutable. 
(GG, 842) 
According to Gurt Nanak, a true Ekadasi 
is observed by him who lodges the One in his 
heart and who eschews violence and worldly 
allurements. Engrossed in superstition, one 
does not perceive the essence (GG, 840). In 
the same tone is Gurt Arjan’s verse in the 
Gauri measure: 
On Ekadasi see God by your side, 
Controlling your passion, listen to the 
Lord’s praise. 
Let contentment reside in your heart 
and compassion for all living beings; 
Thus will your brata be fulfilled. 
(GG, 299) 
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ELECTRIFICATION OF THE GOLDEN 
TEMPLE. Whether or not electricity be in- 
ducted into the Golden Temple premises 
was a raging polemic in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century. There were views 
pro and con, and the debate was joined by 
both sides vehemently — and unyieldingly. As 
was then the style of making controversies, 
religious and social, no holds were barred 
and no acrimonious word spared to settle 
the argument. If tradition and usage were 
drawn upon by opponents, need to move 
with the times was urged by the supporters, 
pejoratively called bil bhaktas, devotecs of 
electricity. 

The initiative came from the Sri Gurt 
Singh Sabha, Amritsar. At its 23rd annual 
session, on 26 January 1896, it made a formal 
resolution recommending the installation of 
electricity in the Golden Temple. Sardar 
Sundar Singh Majithia told the audience that 
Sri Harimandar which was in beauty the very 
image of baikunth, i.e. paradise, by day was 
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shrouded in darkness by night. Many holy 
and old people who came to do homage late 
in the evening or in the small hours of the 
morning suffered injury owing to lack of 
lighting. Electric light would, pleaded Sardar 
Sundar Singh, enhance the glory of the Gold- 
en Temple and prove a boon to the visiting 
devotees. 

Col Sardar Javala Singh, the officially ap- 
pointed manager of the Golden Temple, and 
Master Narain Singh of Khalsa High School, 
Gujranwala, endorsed Sardar Sundar Singh’s 
proposal. An 1l-member committce, with 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Arjan Singh as pres- 
ident, was set up to carry through the plan. 
The committee secured the support of influ- 
ential men in the Sikh community such as 
Baba Sir Khem Singh Bedi, Rai Bahadur 
Sardar Sujan Singh of Rawalpindi and Sardar 
Balwant Singh of Attari. Subscription lists 
were opened and fund-raising started in 
towns and villages. 

The lighting committee sent a deputa- 
tion to wait on Raja Bikram Singh of Faridkot 
who was the patron of the Khalsa Diwan of 
Amritsar and helped religious and public 
causes with an open hand. Col Javala Singh 
and Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, who led 
the group to Faridkot, returned with an as- 
surance from the Maharaja for financial 
support. Ata meeting held at Akal Takht on 
25 April 1897, three of the courtiers sent by 
the Maharaja of Faridkot announced on his 
behalf that, in commemoration of the unin- 
terrupted 60-year rule of Queen Victoria, he 
would have electricity installed in the Gold- 
en Temple premises at a cost of Rs 20 
thousand. 

Then opposition raised its head. In May 
1897, three granthis of Golden Temple served 
a registered notice on Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia, secretary of the lighting commit 
tee, censuring the scheme. 

On 22 June 1897, the Diamond Jubilee 
was observed by Sikhs in Amritsar. Kanvar 
Gajendra Singh, son of the Maharaja of 
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Faridkot, participated in the celebrations. 
On this occassion, electricity was displayed 
in the Golden Temple by importing tempo- 
rarily into the precincts the private genera- 
tor belonging to Rai Dholan Das. 

The Maharaja of Faridkot visited Amritsar 
on 14 August 1897, and, at a public meeting 
of the Sikhs, announced a donation of Rs 1 
lac for electricity as well as for a new building 
for Guru ka Langar. Part of the money was 
invested in a generating set and accessories. 

The opponents had not been idle. On 29 
July 1897, the executive committee of the 
Lahore Singh Sabha placed on record its 
disapproval of the proposal. The three Gold- 
en Temple granthis, Bhai Harnam Singh, Bhai 
Bhagat Singh and Bhai Partap Singh, pub- 
lished a letter in the Khalsé Akhbar of Lahore, 
27 August 1897, openly attacking the 
proposal. Argument upon argument was 
marshalled to show the utter inappropriate- 
ness of inducting electricity into the sacred 
premises. The article was repeated in a tract 
entitled Bijli Bidaran (“Demolition of 
Electricity”). 

Electricity was dangerous. To substanti- 
ate the point, allusion was made to the title 
of Government enactment of 1887 which ran 
as follows: An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of person and property from the risks 
incident to the supply and use of electricity 
for lighting and other purposes. Another ex- 
tract quoted was\from the Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore,.27 October 1897: “Several 
persons in America have lost their lives in 
various cities through coming in contact with 
clectric light and power wires.” Instances were 
mentioned of the damage caused by electric- 
ity to a factory in Dharival and the disorder 
created at the inaugural ceremonies for the 
opening of Sirhind canal. The granthis ar- 
gued that there was no precedent of electric- 
ity having been installed either in Bethlehem 
or in Ka'aba. Of more than 1500 churches in 
London, not one had been electrified — not 
even Westminster Abbey. Thirdly, it was 
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urged, custom and tradition sanctioned only 
illumination by ghee. Electricity was sheer 
extravagance. Its dazzle would hinder con- 
centration and meditation. As a coup de grace, 
the point was pressed that electric light was 
western and the building of Harimandar 
eastern. The two were contradictory. 

The granthis were backed by pujaris of 
Takht Sri Abchal Nagar at Nanded, who re- 
jected all other lighting except that by ghee 
which alone had the necessary sanctity. Babu 
Teja Singh of Bhasaur, a leading figure in 
the Singh Sabha renovation, contributed a 
letter to the Khalsa Akhbar, 3 September 1897, 
to make the point that the real light the 
Sikhs needed was for the elimination of dis- 
tinctions of caste in the community. For 
Harimandar, lighting by ghee, permitted by 
their eastern custom, was the most 
appropriate. Another correspondent in a let- 
ter in the Khalsa Akhbar, 27 August 1897, had 
stated that he had enquired from the Arch- 
bishop of the Punjab and learnt that there 
was no electric light in St. Peter’s or in St. 
Paul’s. He also recalled the criticism made 
by Englishmen themseives who termed the 
Gothic-style clock-tower bc side the Golden 
Temple a monstrosity. Western light inside 
the Temple would be similarly offensive, he 
concluded. Sant Khalsa Dyal Singh of Hoti 
Mardan joined the fray with an angrily writ 
ten pamphlet. He said that splitting the roof 
or walls of the temple to fix electric wiring 
would be a sacrilege. 

In its editorial on 6 August 1897, the 
Khalsa Akhbar commented that the Golden 
Temple was not a museum to which people 
had to be allured by such mcretricious 
display. On 20 August 1897, it praised the 
Maharaja of Faridkot for his munificence in 
providing funds for electricity, but satirized 
his friends who had counselled him this kind 
of extravagance. 

In the Khalsé Akhbar of 6 August 1897, 
Sri Gurt Singh Sabha of Jalandhar published 
a note in support of the granthis. One of the 
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questions raised was: “What will happen if 
the engine went out of order?” In its editori- 
al the same day, the Khdlsé Akhbar wrote: 
“What the Sikhs needed was the light of the 
Gurus’ Word rather than that of electricity.” 

Electricity, when it came, did appear a 
novelty. Visiting the Golden Temple after an 
interval of 16 years, Dr John Campbell Oman, 
who had been a Professor at Government 
College at Lahore (1877-97) and Principal 
of the Khalsa College at Amritsar (1898-99), 
referred to it in these terms: “... the garish 
electric light, installed on the temple itself 
‘amidst the modest old-world cheraghs, \ook- 
ing like an ill-mannered, obtrusive upstart 
completely out of its proper element.” 

The advocates of bili had won. But the 
controversy left behind a trail of bitterness. 
Essentially, it was a conflict between the 
Lahore and Amritsar wings of the Singh 
Sabha. Both were mutually hostile and had 
persistently wrangled over all sorts of issues, 
major and minor. But, surprisingly, the 
Lahore group which styled itself more pro- 
gressive and derided the Amritsar group for 
its “conservatism,” was foremost in opposing 
electricity. Yet it was not able to obstruct the 
march of events. Electricity would have, in 
any case, come. But the initiative taken by 
Sardar Sundar Singh. Majithia and the sup- 
port given him by the Maharaja of Faridkot 
will be remembered in history. 
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Elenborough, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
was born on 8 September 1790. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at St John’s College, 
Cambridge. He became a member of the 
House of Lords in 1818. He was appointed 
Lord Privy Seal in 1828 and president of the 
Board of Control (1828-30) whence began 
his connection with Indian affairs. He suc- 
ceeded Lord Auckland as Governor-General 
of India in February 1842. On his arrival in 
India, Lord Elenborough found himself con- 
fronted with an alarming situation in Afghan- 
istan and northwest frontier. The garrisons 
of Jalalabad and Ghazni were surrounded by 
hostile Afghans; the Qandahar division was 
unfit to move for lack of support; and of the 
five brigades moved across the River Ravi, 
none had yet reached Peshawar. Large Sikh 
forces were collected at Peshawar where Gen- 
eral Pollock with three British brigades felt 
uneasy at the large assemblage. In that hour 
of difficulty, voices were being raised for full 
military support from the Sikhs. Maharaja 
Sher Singh was being blamed for not having 
helped his British allies whole-heartedly. 
When in April 1842, Robert Sale had 
defeated the Afghan army under the walls of 
Jalalabad and Pollock had forced the Khaibar, 
Lord Ellenborough hastily decided to termi- 
nate the Tripartite Treaty. An offer was made 
to the Sikh government to occupy Jalalabad 
after the withdrawal of the British army. The 
offer was in reality aimed at diverting the 
Sikh troops then employed in the Chinese 
Tartary, and those garrisoned at Lahore and 
Amritsar. Ellenborough, who was assembling 
a large British force on the Anglo-Sikh fron- 
uicr at the River Sutlej, wished to see the Sikh 
position weakened by the withdrawal of the 
Sikh troops. As is evident from his private 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, 
he was preparing for a war with the Sikhs. 
The correspondence shows that, as early as 
October 1843, he had begun to discuss with 
the Home Government possibilities of a mil- 
itary occuption of the Punjab. He had laid 
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out a network of spies and agents provoca- 
teur in the Sikh capital and had raised the 
strength of British military outposts to 11,639 
men and 48 guns. A flotilla of seventy 35-ton 
boats to bridge the Sutlej at Firozpur had 
been under construction. Ellenborough 
wrote in April 1844: “Let our policy [towards 
the Sikhs] be what it may, the contest must 
come at last, and the intervening time that 
may be given to us should be employed in 
unostentatious but vigilant preparation.” 

Two years after his return to England, 
Ellenborough became First Lord of Admiral- 
ty in Sir Robert Peel’s ministry in 1846. In 
1858, under Lord Derby he became presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. He died on 22 
December 1871. 
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ELLENBOROUGH PAPERS, official and 
private correspondence and papers of Lord 
Ellenborough, Governor-General of India 
(1842-44), preserved in the Public Records 
Office, London. Some of these papers were 
used by Lord Colchester in his History of the 
Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough in 
His Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington 
and the Queen (London, 1874). Similarly, Sir 
Algernon Law published some selected pa- 
pers in his India under Lord Ellenborough (Lon- 
don, 1926) containing references to the 
Punjab, particularly the dissensions in the 
State and the intentions of British govern- 
ment about its future. Among others, the 
Papers contain letters to and from the Gov- 
ernor-General’s Agent, North-West Frontier 
(January 1844-June 1844) PRO 30/12 (60) 
and PRO 30/12 (106). Also included are 
files containing correspondence and papers 
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relative to the Punjab (1839-44) PRO 30/12 
Part II (i); Lord Ellenborough’s private cor- 
respondence, with Sir Henry and Lady 
Hardinge (1842-47), providing information 
about Hardinge’s policy towards the Punjab 
before and after the Anglo-Sikh war of 1845- 
46, and the British military movement to- 
wards the Sutlej frontier, and about his deals 
with Gulab Singh (PRO 30/12, 21/7); and 
about Ellenborough’s military policy and bel- 
licosity towards the Sikhs (PRO 30/12 (72). 
The Ellenborough Papers contain some 
of the most revealing documents relevant to 
Anglo-Sikh relations. Soon after the disaster 
of the first Afghan War, ENenborough abrupt- 
ly terminated the Tripartite Treaty, and de- 
cided to re-establish British “military charac- 
ter” by the collection of a large British force 
on the Company’s “weakest frontier,” i.e. the 
Sutlej (PRO 30/13-28/12). He conceived the 
idea of extending the Dogra power at the 
expense of the Lahore Darbar by separating 
the Jammi hills from the plains of the Punjab. 
His letter to Queen Victoria (October 1843) 
unravels his designs “to bring plains first, 
and at a later period hills, under’eur direct 
protection and control.” Consequently, the 
Company’s relations with the State of Lahore 
were viewed by him as that of “an armed 
truce:" and to repeat, “Let our policy [to- 
wards the Sikhs] be what it may, the contest 
must come at last, and the intervening time 
that may be given to us should be employed 
in unostentatious but vigilant preparation.”~ 
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EMINABAD (32°-2'N, 74°-16'E), an ancient 
town in Gujranwala district of Pakistan, is 
sacred to Gurii Nanak (1469-1539) in whose 
day it was called Sayyidpur. According to 
Bhai Bala Janam Sakhi, after leaving Sultanpur 
and before setting out on his long travels, 
Gurt Nanak, accompanied by Bhai Mardana, 
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first visited Eminabad where Bhai Lalo, a 
carpenter by profession, became his Sikh. A 
hymn of Guri Nanak in the Gura Granth 
Sahib suggests that he was in Eminabad when 
the town was sacked by Babar in 1521. Janam 
Sakhis also mention that during the attack 
by the Mughal force the Gurt was held in 
prison and given a stonemill to ply. Eminabad 
came under Sikh rule when Sardar Charhat 
Singh Sukkarchakkia occupied it during the 
1760's. 

The town claimed historical shrines which 
were administered by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandiiak Committee since 28 
February 1922 until 1947. 


GURDWARA RORI SAHIB, half a kilometre north- 
west of the town, marks the site where, ac- 
cording to tradition, Gurtii Nanak after the 
destruction of the town had stayed with Bhai 
Lalo. Here the Gurt had to sit and lie on a 
hard bed of small stones (ror? in Punjabi) as 
alluded to in Bhai Gurdas, Vdran, I. 24. This 
was the premier gurdwara of the town. The 
multi-storeyed building was set on fire by a 
mob of zealots soon after the partition of the 
Punjab on 15 August 1947. 


GURDWARA CHAKKI SAHIB, inside the town, pre- 
served as a relic a stonemill which was be- 
lieved to be the one which Gurti Nanak was 
made to ply during his brief period of 
captivity. 


GURDWARA KHUHI BHAI LALO, also inside the 
town, marked the house and the well (khihi, 


in Punjabi) belonging to Bhai Lalo. Here. 


Gurii Nanak had first met him. 
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ETAWAH (26° - 47'N, 78° - 58'E), a district 
town of Uttar Pradesh, 127 km southeast of 
Agra, has two Udasi Ashrams commemorat- 
ing the visits of Gurii Nanak and Baba Sri 
Chand. Sikh chronicles have not recorded 
these visits, but they do mention that Gurt 
Tegh Bahadur while travelling to the east in 
1666 passed through Etawah. He is believed 
to have stayed at the Udasi Ashram inside 


the town. The ashram is now known as | 


Gurdwara Purabi Tola, also referred to local- 
ly as Bari Sangat. The Gurdwara is controlled 
by Udasi priests who in their religious prac- 
tice and liturgy do not strictly observe the 
Sikh way of worship, although the Gurt 
Granth Sahib is installed in the building and 
is visited by several Sahajdhari Sikhs who 
come to bow before it in the morning and 
evening everyday. 
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INDIA, 1785 to 1849, by C. Grey, first pub- 
lished in 1929 and reprinted by the Lan- 
guages Department, Punjab, Patiala, in 1970, 
contains biographical sketches of over one 
hundred Europeans who came to or served 
in the Punjab during Sikh times. The book, 
which is the result of “some six years of 
labour” in the archives of the Punjab Gov- 
ernmentas well as the consultation of a large 
number of contemporary memoirs and oth- 
er works, supplements Compton’s European 
Adventurers which the author found both out 
of date and incomplete. Broadly speaking, 
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these adventurers fall into two groups: well- 
known men like George Thomas and 
Avitabile and the lesser-known men “of whom 
no account has hitherto appeared.” They 
could also be classified as combatants and 
non-combatants; the former category in- 
cludes Generals like Ventura and Potter and 
the latter class includes medical men like 
Honigberger and Harlan, the antiquarian 
Masson and the engineer Bianchi. It also 
deals with certain aspects of the organization 
of the Khalsa army and the role of its Euro- 
pean officers in introducing western meth- 
ods of drill and discipline. Foremost amongst 
these officers were Allard, Ventura, Avitabile 
and Court. Jean Francois Allard is described 
as the “Suliman Bey of Ranjit Singh,” and 
Jean Baptiste Ventura the “baron of the Fauj- 
i-Khas.” Both of them had fled France after 
the fall of Napoleon and passing through 
many an adventure in Persia arrived at Lahore 
. m March 1822. Allard was assigned by 
_ Maharaja Ranjit Singh to training the Sikh 
cavalry, while Ventura raised four infantry 
battalions of the Special Brigade in the Euro- 
pean style. Claude Auguste Court is described 
as the “architect of Sikh artillery.” He distin- 
guished himself as an artillery commander 
and an ordnance officer. Paolo di Avitabile, 
a Neapolitan who drifted from Naples to 
Persia wherc he obtained a civil appointment 
as administrator of the Kurdish districts, came 
to Lahore in 1826, and secured a rank in the 
Sikh army through the good offices of 
Ventura. He also held civil appointments and 
proved to be a firm administrator. His rule 
of Wazirabad is described as just and vigor- 
ous, and his governorship of Peshawar as a 
rule of “gallows and gibbets.” Grey has also 
- furnished accounts of some of the colourful 
‘personalities such as Josiah Harlan and 
Alexander Gardner, both Americans. He 
nicknames the former the Yankee Doodle, 
who proved untrue to his salt, and joined the 
Afghans to fight against the Sikhs at Jamrad 
after having served Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
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for seven years. He is drawn as a vainglorious 
and ambitious person who once thought of 
occupying the masnad of Kabul and under 
the pretence of studying alchemy counter- 
feited Nanakshahi rupees. Grey describes 
Alexander Gardner as a fake and his Memoirs 
fictitious. 

BJ.H. 


EVENTS AT THE COURT OF RANJIT SINGH, 
1810-1817, edited by H.L.O. Garrett and G.L. 
Chopra, is a rendition in English of Persian 
newsletters comprising 193 loose sheets and 
forming only a small part of a large collec- 
tion preserved in the Alienation Office, Pune. 
This material was brought to the notice of 
the editors by Dr Muhammad Nazim, an of- 
ficer of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
Events at the Court of Ranjit Singh was first 
published in 1935 by the Punjab Govern- 
ment Records Office, Lahore, as their mono- 
graph No.17, and reprinted, in 1970, by the 
Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala. 
The newsletters, entitled “Akhbar Deorhi 
Sardar Ranjit Singh Bahadur” cover the peri- 
od from 1 November 1810 to 8 August 1817, 
with a sprinkling of a few supplementary ones 
written up to 2 September 1817 from 
Shahpur, Multan, Amritsar and Rawalpindi. 
Additionally, there is one brief piece which 
bears the date 10 June 1822. The newswriter 
lived in Lahore and his informant was one 
Khushal Singh whom the editors identify as 
Jamadar Khushal Singh, the chief chamber- 
lain or deorhi officer at the court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Probably written for the 
Peshava’s daftar which secured and recorded 
news from several different Indian courts, 
this set of newsletters from the Sikh court at 
Lahore is an important source of informa- 
tion on the early period of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s career and provides intimate glimps- 
es into his civil, military and judicial 
administration. What comes out strikingly 
froin these papers is the efficient intelligence 
service the Lahore Darbar had established. 
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The Darbar sent out special messengers to 
Kashmir, Kabul, Sindh, Ludhiana, and the 
cis-Sutlej, British-protected principalities of 
Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Kaithal and Kalsia. These 
messengers, called jauris or pairs, brought 
daily reports from newswriters stationed in 
tnose places. 

The newsletters relate to a period when 
Multan had not yet been conquerred, nor 
had been Kashmir and Peshawar. The news- 
letter dated 19 September 1813 reports that 
Sardar Fateh Khan Wazir had left Kabul with 
sufficient troops intent on proceeding to- 
wards Multan. It also mentions that he was 
hatching, through correspondence, a con- 
spiracy with Nawab Muzaffar Khan of Multan. 
News was received that Hazrat Muhmid Shah, 
narching from Jalalabad, was expected to 
enter Peshawar. Ranjit Singh forestalled the 
move and was able to stem the Afghan 
advance. These reports however do not con- 
tain any account of the impending Sikh- 
Afghan struggle for supremacy in the north 
which culminated in the battle of Haidart in 
1813 in which the Sikhs routed the Afghans. 

Ranjit Singh’s own designs to expand 
the limits of his kingdom unfold tellingly. 
Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of Multan, was liable 
to an annual tribute of Rs 80,000. Plans were 
set in motion for the conquest of Multan. 
Likewise, for that of Kashmir. No account is 
forthcoming of the successive Sikh invasions 
of Multan in 1810, 1816, and 1817. Similarly, 
these papers tell little about the joint Sikh- 
Afghan campaign against Kashmir in 1812 
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which aborted or about Ranjit Singh’s even 
more disastrous expedition of 1814. There 
are, nevertheless, some interesting sidelights. 
A newsletter, for instance, relates that Phala 
Singh Akali was levying contributions — 1,000 
rupees and a horse — on the Akalis of the 
Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. The Koh-i-Nar di- 
amond wrested from Shah Shuja’ ul-Mulk 
was evaluated by the jewellers who reported: 
“It was found in weight equal to three hun- 
dred and a few more “Surakhs” and in value 
it was declared priceless as no other similar 
jewel existed anywhere else.” References oc- 
justice. A darogha-i-adalat or judge, charged 
with harshness, was warned to administer jus- 
tice in accordance with the principles of re- 
ligion and equity. Rama Nand Sahit of 
Amritsar held charge of justice within his 
area for an annual payment of “rupees thir- 
teen lakhs” but he was under warning to 
administer it with mercy and honesty. 
Muslims enjoyed full freedom of worship. 
The newsletter of 9 January 1811 relates how 
they were exhorted by beat of drum to offer 
Eid-day prayers at the Royal Mosque, Lahore. 
Lawlessness and dacoity were not tolerated. 
Those in charge of police stations were 
warned that failure to apprehend culprits 
within a reasonable time would discredit 
them. On Eid-day, men were posted in the 
streets and bylanes of Lahore to watch for 
anyone misbehaving or intimidating others. 
Totally, this Persian intelligence record is of 
much historical and sociological value. 
BAH. 
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FANE, SIR HENRY (1778-1840) , commander- 
in-chief of the British Indian army, who vis- 
ited the Punjab in 1837 on the occasion of 
the marriage of Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s grandson. Sir Henry 
Fane’s visit to Ranjit Singh was an event of 
considerable interest. He was highly im- 
pressed by the extraordinary discipline of 
the Maharaja’s troops and the splendour of 
his court. In his several meetings with the 
British commander-in-chief, Ranjit Singh 
questioned him on the strength and compo- 
sition of the British army, on the extent of 
Russian influence in Persia, and on the abil- 
ity of the Shah of Persia to give effective aid 
to the Russians. The Maharaja paraded be- 
fore Sir Henry his troops for a grand review 
and inspected the contingent of British lanc- 
ers and horse artillery, which had accompa- 
nied the commander-in-chief to Lahore. The 
latter was invited to participate in the Holi 
festival at Lahore and was entertained by a 
mock battle of the zendnda corps of Amazons. 
He also saw the Sikh crown jewels including 
the celebrated Koh-i-Nir which he described 
as a badly cut diamond plainly set in gold. 
Sir Henry Fane made a detailed apprais- 
al of the Sikhs’ military power which, accord- 
ing to him, consisted of 60-70 regiments of 
infantry, 700 pieces of artillery and innumer- 
able cavalry. His confidential report to Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General, contained 
speculations on the ability of the British to 
destroy the military might of Ranjit Singh. 
According to J.D. Cunningham, a young Brit- 
ish officer prepared during Sir Henry’s visit 


a map of the Punjab which formed the 
groundwork of all maps used during the first 
Anglo-Sikh war. One significant event dur- 
ing the commander-in-chief’s visit was the 
establishment by the Maharaja of the Order 
of the Auspicious Star of the Punjab with 
which he decorated his British guest. 

Sir Henry Fane died at sea on board the 
Malabar off St. Michael’s in the Azores on 24 
March 1840. 
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FARIDKOT TIKA, the earliest full-scale 
exegesis or annotated version of the Guri 
Granth Sahib, was prepared under the 
patronage of the princely rulers of the state 
of Faridkot. Hence its popular name Faridkot 
Vala Tika or, for short, Faridkot Tvka. Its full 
title is Adi Sri Gurit Granth Sahib Ji Satik. Satik 
literally means with fka, annotation or 
commentary. 

The Gurt Granth Sahib is an anthology 
of spiritual poetry of six of the Guris and a 
number of medieval saints as well as of some 
of the followers contemporary with the first 
five Guris. The language used is, by and 
large, Punjabi or Hindi, not difficult to 
understand. Yet, because of its poetic form 
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and philosophical content and the linguistic 
peculiarities bequeathed it by a long range 
of time and space it spanned, the Scriptural 
text transmitted to the laity required to be 
annotated and explained. In consequence 
arose a whole body of exegetical literature; 
also several schools of interpretation. The 
starting-point is that corpus itself. Successive 
Gurus clarified, elaborated and expounded 
in their own verse the meaning of the com- 
positions they had inherited. The Janam 
Sakhis contain these interpretations clothed 
in much hagiographical detail. This is espe- 
cially so in the case of writers attempting to 
provide a setting and background to the 
hymns they are expounding. One prominent 
example is the potht by Baba Miharban. The 
writings of Bhai Gurdas (d. 1636) are placed 
by some in the same category. 

During the eighteenth century and up 
into the early part of the nineteenth, the task 
of interpreting and preaching the Holy Writ 
primarily rested with the Udasi and Nirmala 
schoolmen. In the worst days of persecution 
they were left unmolested. They remained in 
control of Sikh shrines and institutions; also 
during the time when the Sikhs had estab- 
lished their authority in the Punjab. All in- 
struction was carried out orally. The only 
writings of this period were the Rahitnamas 
which were, strictly speaking, rules of con- 
duct rather than works of exegesis. The first 
Udasi exegete of this period who left a writ- 
ten record of his scriptural studies was 
Anandghana, who completed his (aka of Japu 
in 1795, followed by exegeses of several oth- 
er banis. Anandghana was the first to sepa- 
rate historical account from interpretative 
comment. His interpretations are saturated 
with Upanisadic lore and are densely 
Vedantic rather than Sikh, and are apparent- 
ly a conscious reincubation of Hindu ideolo- 
gy in Sikh thinking. 

Nirmala scholars generally echoed the 
Udasi trend of interpreting Sikh scriptural 
texts in the inflated style prescribed by Hin- 
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du commentators on Upanisadic and Vedic 
texts. Bhai Santokh Singh (1788-1843), the 
most prominent among the Nirmalas, did 
write his Garabganjant Tika (tika to humble 
the garab, i.e. pride, of Anandghana) in crit- 
icism of Anandghana’s interpretations in his 
Japu Tika, but he too was writing from within 
the Hindu framework and represented a deep 
Brahmanical influence. Besides fikdas, anno- 
tation of scriptural writings continued to 
flourish throughout the nineteenth century 
in the form of Prayai (glossaries) and Kos 
(dictionaries), two prominent illustrations 
being Granth Guru Girarath Ko§ (1895) and 
Prayai Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib fi De (1898). 

A new phase of exegetical writing began 
with the advent of Western learning. It was, 
in fact, a Westerner scholar, Ernest Trumpp 
who first took up an end-to-end English trans- 
lation of the entire Gurt Granth Sahib. But 
Trumpp’s scorn for traditional interpreta- 
tions of the faith and his overt antipathy 
towards it earned him the reproach of the 
entire Sikh people. Following the publica- 
tion of Trumpp’s work in 1877, unfinished 
though it remained, Raja Bikram Singh, rul- 
er of Faridkot (1842-98) and patron of the 
Amritsar Khalsa Diwan, commissioned a full- 
scale commentary in Punjabi on Gurt Granth 
Sahib. The first draft prepared by Giani 
Badan Singh of Sekhvan was ready by 1883. 
It was then revised by a synod of Sikh schol- 
ars representing a wide variety of schools of 
thought current among the Sikhs, with 
Mahant Sumer Singh of Patna Sahib as 
chairman. Other members of the committee 
were Giani Harbhajan Singh of Amritsar, Sant 
Singh of Kapurthala state, Jhanda Singh of 
Gurdwara Nanakiana Sahib, near Sangrir, 
Rai Singh of Jangi Rana, Dhian Singh of 
Sekhvan, Pandit Hamir Singh Sanskriti, 
Pandit Balak Ram Udasi Sanskriti and Baba 
Bakhtavar Singh Giani. The revision was com- 
pleted during the time of Raja Bikram Singh, 
but he did not live long enough to sce pub- 
lication of the work he had sponsored. The 
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printing started during the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Raja Balbir Singh (1869-1906). Three 
volumes came out during his time and the 
fourth and final one during the reign of his 
successor, Maharaja Brijindar Singh (1896- 
1918). By this time the first edition had al- 
ready run out. A large number of the sets 
had been presented free of cost to gurdwaras 
and to scholars. The rest were sold at a nom- 
inal price. Meanwhile, suggestions for fur- 
ther revisions and for the use of standard 
Punjabi instead of Braj in the exegesis had 
been pouring in from various Sihgh Sabhas 
and Khalsa Diwans. The Maharaja ordered, 
in August 1918, the formation of a revision 
committee and, pending the revision, or- 
dered the publication of a second edition to 
meet the immediate demand. However, his 
untimely death a few months later (22 De- 
cember 1918) upset the entire plan. The 
proposed revision never took place, though 
a second edition did appear in 1924. 
Maharaja Brijindar Singh’s successor Raja 
Harindar Singh was averse to the idea of a 
revision. He used to say that the tika had 
been commissioned by his ancestors and it 
must remain in the same form and style in 
which they had left it. The original copy of 
the /zkais still preserved in the toshakhand of 
the late Raja. There have, however, been 
reprints of the original brought out by the 
Languages Department (Bhasha Vibhag) 
Punjab, the first one in the series appearing 
in 1970. 
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FARID, SHAIKH (569-664 an/ap 1173-1265), 
Sufi mystic and teacher, who is also known to 
be the first recorded poet in the Punjabi 
language. His father Shaikh Jamaluddin 
Sulaiman whose family related, according to 
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current tradition, to the rulers of Kabul by 
ties of blood, left his home in Central Asia 
during the period of Mongol incursions in 
the course of the twelfth century. Seeking 
safety and some place to settle in, he came 
into the Punjab where already under 
Ghaznavid rule several Muslim religious cen- 
tres had developed and sizeable Muslim pop- 
ulations had grown, particularly in the areas 
now included in West Punjab (Pakistan). 

To Shaikh Jamaluddin Sulaiman was born 
in 569 aH/aD 1173 in the month of Ramadan 
a son, the future Shaikh Farid. The newly- 
born child is said to have been named after 
the Sufi poet Fariduddin Attar, author of 
several works on Sufi philosophy. The child 
became famous by the first part of his name 
Farid, which is Arabic for ‘Unique’. He also 
acquired the appellation of Shakarganj ar 
Ganj-i-Shakar (Treasury of Sugar) or Pir-i- 
Shakarbar. 

The place of his birth, close to Multan, 
was called Kotheval. His father having died 
while he was still a child, his mother Qarsim 
Bibi, an extremely pious lady, brought him 
up. He grew up to be a great saint, combin- 
ing with holiness learning in all the sciences 
comprehended at that time under islamic 
religious studies, such as canon law, jurispru- 
dence and mystical philosophy. 

About the appellation of Shakarganj pop- 
ularly given him, it is related that in order to 
induce the child to say his prayers regularly, 


‘his mother used to place under his prayer- 


mata small packet of shakaror country sugar 
which the child would get as a reward. Once, 
it is said, she forgot to provide the incentive. 
Such was the piety of the child and such the 
divine favour that a packet of shakar never- 
theless appeared in the usual place. On dis- 
covery, this was attributed to a miracle, and 
hence the appellation Shakarganj. Another 
explanation given is that while undergoing 
in his youth extremely hard penance, he in 
a fainting state once looked around for some- 
thing to break a three days’ continuous fast. 
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Not finding anything to assuage his hunger, 
he thrust a few stone pebbles into his mouth. 
By divine intervention, the stones turned into 
lumps of sugar. But this name may in reality 
‘bé traceable to the blessing which he is re- 
corded to have received from his spiritual 
preceptor, Khwaja Qutubuddin Bakhtiyar 
Kaki, who praised the sweetness of his dispo- 
sition and of his word, and remarked: “Thou 
shalt be sweet like sugar.” 

Shaikh Farid is one of the founding- 
fathers of the famous Chishti Sufi order in 
India, which began its long course in the 
country towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury with the coming of the great saint Khwaja 
Mu'inuddin Chishti. Khwaja Mu'inuddin 
came to India during the reign of Rai Pithora 
or Prithviraj Chauhan, the last Rajpit king 
of Delhi, whose kingdom stretched to Ajmer 
and beyond. Shaikh Farid became the disci- 
ple of Khwaja Qutubuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, 
himself a disciple of Khwaja Mu'inuddin 
Chishti. He first met his future master at 
Multan and became deeply devoted to him. 
When the Khwaja was leaving Multan to 
resume his onward journey to Delhi, he ad- 
jured him to follow him to the city after 
completing his studies at Multan. Farid con- 
tinued his Safi practices under the guidance 
of the master he had adopted. This involved, 
in accordance with the tradition of the Chisti 
order, rigorous penance and constant prayer, 
to subdue the flesh and acquire spiritual 
illumination. Included in this discipline was 
chilla-i-makus, constant prayer with head hung 
downwards for forty days. Shaikh Farid set 
up a centre of devotion at Hansi, in present- 
day Haryana, later shifting to Ajodhan, now 
Pak Pattan in Sahiwal district of Punjab 
(Pakistan). This was then a wild and arid 
area, with few of the comforts of life, and 
here he came in obedience to Khwaja 
Qutubuddin’s command: “Go thou and set 
up settlement in some wasteland.” Ajodhan 
is close to the River Sutlej on its western side, 

2on the banks of one of its tributary streams. 
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The stream was served by a ferry called paitan 
Later, in honour of Shaikh Farid it came tc 
be known as Pak Pattan (holy ferry). The 
place, now a fairly well-developed town, is til 
this day called by that name. It is recordec 
that Shaikh Farid spent his entire life from 
his twenty-fourth year on at Ajodhan, where 
he made a reputation for himself by his pi- 
ous and austere living and his many benefi- 
cent works. As related by his disciple, the 
famous Shaikh Nizamuddin Awliya, who vis- 
ited him at least three times at Ajodhan 
there was more often than not very little in 
his home to eat and the family and disciples 
would feel blessed if they could make a meal 
on dela, a wild sour-tasting berry growing on 
a leafless thorny bush. He maintained in the 
tradition of the Chishti saints, a khanagah or 
hospice for itinerant Siifis and others, along 
with a prayer-house where strangers would 
be provided food and shelter and spiritual 
instruction. Here Shaikh Farid also received 
visits from travelling scholars, other Sifis and 
dervishes and from large crowds seeking his 
blessing. Some miraculous stories are relat- 
ed of him which illustrate the great faith he 
inspired and the veneration in which the 
people held him. 

That the Sufis brought the healing touch 
to the strife-torn religious scene in those times 
ig evidenced by an incident which bears a 
deep symbolic character. Once someone 
brought a pair of scissors. Shaikh Farid put it 
by and asked instead for a needle, saying: “I 
am come to join not to sever.” Shaikh Farid, 
whose influence spread far and wide, had, 
according to a report, twenty khalifas or se- 
nior missionary-disciples to preach his mes- 
sage in different parts of the country. Out of 
these, three were considered to be the prin- 
cipal ones. At the head was the famous Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Awliya of Delhi, followed by 
Shaikh Jamaluddin of Hansi and Shaikh 
‘Alauddin 'Ali Ahmad Sabir of Kaliyar, in 
Rajasthan. 

The modern town of Faridkot, which is | 
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situated close to Bathinda and would in 
Shaikh Farid’s time be on the road leading 
out from Delhi and Hansi towards Multan, 
is traditionally associated with his name. 
Ajodhan would be distant about a hundred 
miles from this place. A credible story con- 
nects the name of this place, Faridkot (Fort 
of Farid), with the forced labour that this 
saint had to undergo there in the time of 
the local chief named Mokal, then building 
his fort. By a miracle Shaikh Farid’s saint- 
hood was revealed and, on the inhabitants 
showing him reverence, he blessed the place. 

The Gurii Granth Sahib contains the spir- 
itual and devotional compositions of certain 
saints besides the Guriis. Prominent among 
these are Kabir, Ravidas, Namdev and Farid. 
The poetry of Shaikh Farid, as preserved in 
the Gurii Granth Sahib is deeply sensitive to 
the feeling of pity, the subtle attractiveness of 
sin, inevitable death and the waste of human 
life owing to man’s indifference to God and 
goodness. His language is ofan extraordinary 
power and sensitivity. The tragic waste of 
man’s brief span of life in frivolous pursuits 
moves him to tender expression of pity and 
reproach. Withal he is deeply human and 
man’s situation moves him to deep compas- 
sion such as would be in a man with eyes who 
saw a blind man standing on the edge of a 
precipice, about to take the fatal step into 
nothingness. The voice of human suffering 
finds in him an expression heard seldom and 
only in the greatest poetry. His language is 
the authentic idiom of the countryside of 
southwestern Punjab, where he spent the 
major portion of his life. Yet by a miracle of 
poetic creation this language has become in 
his hands full of subtle appeal, evoking ten- 
der emotionsand stimulating the imagination. 

The main theme of Shaikh Farid’s banzis 
what in the Indian critical terminology would 
be called vatragya, that is dispassion towards 
the world and its false attractions. In Safi 
terminology this is called fauba or turning 
away. The bani of Farid in the Gurtt Granth 
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Sahib is slender in volume, but as poetry of 
spiritual experience it is creation of the high- 
est order. It consists of four sabdas (hymns) 
and 112 glokas (couplets). Gurt Nanak, Guru 
Amar Das and Guri: Arjan have continued 
the theme of some of Farid’s couplets. These 
continuations appear in the body of Farid’s 
bani. Gura’ Nanak has left a Sabda in measure 
Suhi as a corrective to Farid’s beautiful lyric 
in the same measure, which, however, ap- 
peared to view the future of the human soul 
in a rather pessimistic light. 

Certain recent writers, led by M.A. 
Macauliffe, have raised doubts as to Shaikh 
Farid Shakarganj’s authorship of the bani, 
mainly on the score of its language which 
they think is too modern for his day. While 
in the course of oral transmission it may have 
at places taken on the colouring of subse- 
quent periods, it is the authentic idiom of 
Multani-Punjabi which that dialect retains to 
this day. The language argument against 
Farid’s authorship cannot be sustained. The 
Guriis would not have given this ban? the 
place of honour they did, were they not con- 
vinced that it was composed by Shaikh Farid 
Shakarganj, the most revered Muslim Sufi of 
the Punjab. The high level of poetry, the 
sheer genius which has created it would make 
the claim of a lesser man than Shaikh Farid 
to authorship insupportable. History does 
not know of any other man as famous as 
Farid, the name used in the verses included 
in the Gurt Granth Sahib. 
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FARRIS (d. 1842), a Frenchman, who joined 
the Sikh army in 1841 and was employed in 
the gunpowder factory. He died at Lahore 
within one year of his appointment. 
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FARRUKH-SIYAR (1683-1719), Mughal em- 
peror of India from 1713-19, was the second 
~ son of ‘Azim al-Shan, the third son of Bahadur 
Shah. Born at Aurangabad in the Deccan on 
11 September 1683, he in his tenth year ac- 
companied his father to Agra, and in 1697 to 
Bengal, when that province was added to his 
charge. In 1707, when ‘Azim al-Shan was sum- 
moned to the court by Aurangzib, Farrukh- 
Siyar was nominated his father’s deputy there, 
which post he held until his recall by ‘Azim 
al-Shan in 1711. When Bahadur Shah died at 
Lahore on 27 February 1712, Farrukh-Siyar 
was at Patna, having tarried there since the 
previous rainy season. Following the defeat 
and death of his father in the contest at 
Lahore, Farrukh-Siyar proclaimed himself 
king at Patna on 6 March 1712. He marched 
on Delhi, defeating Jahandar Shah, who had 
succeeded Bahadur Shah, on 10 January 
1713, after a hard-fought battle at Samtgarh 
near Agra. 

After his accession to the throne of Delhi, 
Farrukh-Siyar launched the sternest proceed- 
ings against Sikhs who had under Banda 
Singh Bahadur risen in the Punjab. He de- 
puted his best military generals against them. 
‘Abd us-Samad Khan was appointed gover- 
nor of Lahore and was entrusted with the 
task of quelling Sikh insurrection. Accord- 
ing to Akhbari-Darbar-Mu’alla, high-ranking 
military generals such as Bakhshi ul-Mulk 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, Ghazi ud-Din 
Khan Bahadur, Mahabat Khan Bahadur and 
Hamid ud-Din Khan Bahadur moved against 
the Sikhs at the head of their forces. Chopped 
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heads of the victims were often sent to the 
emperor by the commanders to win his 
pleasure. Sikhs’ main column under Banda 
Singh Bahadur was subjected to a most strin- 
gent siege at the village of Gurdas-Nangal, 
about 6 km from Gurdaspur. For eight long 
months, the garrison resisted the siege un- 
der gruesome conditions. The royal armies 
at last broke through and captured Banda 
Singh and his famishing companions on 7 
December 1715. After being paraded in the 
streets of Lahore, they were taken to Delhi 
where they arrived on 27 February 1716. Be- 
sides 740 prisoners in heavy chains, the cav- 
alcade to imperial capital comprised seven 
hundred cartloads of the heads of Sikhs with 
another 2,000 stuck upon pikes. By Farrukh- 
Siyar’s order, Banda Singh and some two 
dozen leading Sikhs were imprisoned in the 
Fort, while the remaining 694 were made 


~ over to the kotwal, Sarbarah Khan, to be ex- 


ecuted in the Kotwali Chabutra at the rate of 
a hundred a day. Then Banda Singh Bahadur 
and his remaining companions were taken 
to the tomb of Khwaja Qutb ud-Din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki, near the Qutb Minar. There he was 
offered the choice between Islam and death. 
Upon his refusal to renounce his faith, his 
four-year son, Ajai Singh, was hacked to piec- 
es before his eyes. Banda Singh himself was 
subjected to the harshest torments. His eyes 
were pulled out and hands and feet chopped 
off. His flesh was torn with red-hot pincers 
and finally his body was cut up limb by limb. 
This happened on 9 June 1716. 

According to George Forster, A Journey 
from Bengal to England, an edict was issued by 
Farrukh-Siyar after the execution of Banda 
Singh directing that “every Sicque falling into 
the hands of his officers should, on a refusal 
of embracing the Mahometan faith, be put 
to the sword. A valuable reward was also giv- 
en by the emperor for the head of every 
Sicque; and such was the keen spirit that 
animated the persecution, such the success 
of the exertions, that the name of a Sicque 
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no longer existed in the Mughul dominion. 
Those who still adhered to the tenets of 
Nanock, either fled into the mountains at 
the head of the Punjab, or cut off their hair, 
and exteriorly renounced the profession of 
their religion.” 

Farrukh-Siyar was deposed and blinded 
by his own men with needles pressed into his 
eyes on 28 February 1819 and choked to 
death on the night between 27 and 28 April. 
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FATEH CHAND MAINI, RAJA, a ranked cit- 
izen of Patna in Bihar, who served Guria 
Tegh Bahadur with dedication during his 
visit in 1665, Fateh Chand and his wife were 
devout Sikhs and received the Guri and his 
family with great honour. They put them up 
in their newly built house, themselves con- 
tinuing to live in the old one. After the de- 
parture of the Guru ’s family for the Punjab, 
the couple converted their house into a 
dharamsala for the sangat or devotees to as- 
semble in holy congregation. The place came 
to be known as Maini Sangat. On the site 
now stands Gurdwara Bal Lila Maini Sangat. 
This is a new building, but the porch of the 
old one has been kept intact. On the en- 
trance wooden door are carved the Mul 
Mantra and the date “Sambat 1725 Assi vadi 
10” corresponding to 28 August 1668. 
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FATEHGARH SAHIB, GURDWARA, 5 km 
north of Sirhind (30°-37'N, 76°-23'E), marks 
the site of the execution of the two younger 
sons of Gurii Gobind Singh at the behest of 
Wazir Khan of Kufjpura, the faujdar of 
Sirhind. As Gurii Gobind Singh evacuated 
Anandpur on the night of 5-6 December 
1705, he was closely pursued by the host. In 
front ran the Sarsa swollen with rain water. 
Under cover of a quick rearguard action 
fought on the banks of the stream, he suc- 
ceeded in crossing it, but the members of his 
family got scattered in the tumult. Guru 
Gobind Singh’s old mother, Mata Gujari, and 
her two grandsons, Zorawar Singh and Fateh 
Singh, aged 9 and 7 years respectively, had 
nowhere to go until their cook, named 
Gangu, offered to take them to his own vil- 
lage Kheri. They accompanied him to his 
house. But he proved deceitful and betrayed 
them to Jani Khan and Mani Khan of 
Morinda. The latter at once despatched them 
to Sirhind where they were consigned to the 
Cold Tower (Thanda Burj) of the Fort. On 9 
December 1705, Zorawar Singh and Fateh 
Singh were produced before Wazir Khan, 
who had just returned from the battle of 
Chamkaur. Wazir Khan tried to lure them to 
embrace Islam with promises of riches and 
honours, but they spurned the offer. He 
threatened them with death as an alternative 
to Islam, but they remained firm. A death 
sentence was eventually awarded. Nawab Sher 
Muhammad Khan of Malerkotla protested 
that it would be improper to harm the inno- 
cent children. Wazir Khan, however, ordered 
them to be bricked up alive in a wall, if they 
still refused conversion. They were kept in 
the Cold Tower in that severe winter for 
another two days. On 11 December, they, 
under the orders of Wazir Khan began to be © 
paved with bricks standing on the ground. 
However, as the masonry reached above chest 
height, it crumbled. The next day, 12 De- 
cember 1705, the Sahibzadas were once again 
offered the choice of conversion or death. 
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They chose the latter and fearlessly faced the 
executioner’s sword. The cruelty of their 
murder and their fearlessness of death which 
they preferred to giving up their faith finds 
a touching narration in “Gafij-i-cShahidan” 
an Urdu poem by a Muslim poet, Allahyar 
Khan Jogi, who used to recite it from Sikh 
platforms during the second and third de- 
cades of the twentieth century. The aged 
Mata Gujari who had all along been con- 
fined in the Cold Tower, only a little dis- 
tance away, breathed her last as the news 
reached her ears. 

The dead bodies were kept for the night 
at a spot now called Bimangarh, just outside 
the fort wall, and were cremated the follow- 
ing day by Seth Todar Mall, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Sirhind. 

Sirhind suffered the full fury of Sikh ire 
when Banda Singh Bahadur marched upon 
it with his daring host. Wazir Khan was killed 
and the city was occupied on 14 May 1710. 
Diwan Suchchanand, who had explicitly 


championed the penalty laid upon the cap- , 


tives by the faujdar, was captured and tor- 
tured to death. The town, including the Fort, 
was razed to the ground. A memorial was 
raised marking the spot where the Sahibzadas 
were martyred and named Fatehgarh. 
Sirhind, however, soon fell back into the 
hands of the Mughals and was later 
conquerred by Ahmad Shah Durrani who 
appointed Zain Khan faujdarin 1761. As Zain 
Khan was finally defeated and killed in battle 
on 14 January 1764 by the Dal Khalsa and as 
the Sikhs occupied the country around 
Sirhind, no Sikh Sardar was willing to keep 
the accursed town. It was consequently con- 
ferred upon Bhai Buddha Singh, a pious and 
humble Sikh. He later sold it to Baba Ala 
Singh, founder of the Patiala dynasty. To 
honour the memory of the young martyrs, a 
gurdwara was constructed on the site of the 
old memorial and named Fatehgarh Sahib. 
Maharaja Karam Singh (1798-1845) of Patiala 
had the gurdwara rebuilt. He also gave Sirhind 
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Nizamat (district) the name of Fatehgarh 
Sahib. Other shrines were, in course of time, 
established around the central Gurdwara. For 
over a century the management of _ the 
shrines at Fatehgarh Sahib remained in the 
hands of local priests. In 1906, a committee 
consisting of custodians of the different 
shrines was formed. In 1944, Patiala govern- 
ment constituted an Interim Gurdwara Board 
and an Improvement Committee for 
Gurdwaras Fatehgarh Sahib and Joti Sariip. 
After the formation of the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union (PEPSU) in July 1948, 
the Interim Board was amalgamated with the 
Dharam Arth (Religious Endowments) 
Board. Upon the unification of PEPSU and 
East Punjab into a single state of the Punjab, 
the gurdwaras in PEPSU passed under the 
control of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. Renovation and 
development originally planned by the Im- 
provement Committee of 1944 were taken in 
hand in 1955-56. 

The architectural design of the present 
building is Indo-Muslim, with its flat-roofed 
pyramidal construction over a square base, a 
ribbed lotus dome on top, mosaic floor and 
a. richly patterned ceiling, radiating and 
cusped arches, and projecting windows. It 
stands on an extensive mound and commands 
the landscape for miles around. The thrce- 
storeyed edifice on a raised platform has a 
divan hall on the ground floor, with a base- 
ment below and a central pavilion and dome 
on top. The basement called Bhora Sahib 
contains the old brick enclosure believed to 
be the exact site of the execution of the 
Sahibzadas. The Gurti Granth Sahib is seat- 
ed here with holy relics, hilt of a sword and 
a dagger and a rust-eaten fragment of a 
double-edged weapon. The divan hall has a 
marble floor and an artistically patterned 
ceiling with the Guru Granth Sahib seated in 
the centre in a gilded palaki, portable cano- 
pied seat, on a marble platform. The invert- 
ed lotus at the apex of the dome above and 
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the pinnacle are covered with gold-plated 
sheets and have an umbrella-shaped gold 
finial. So are the domes of the four kiosks 
one at each corner of the roof. The three- 
storeyed gateway is topped by decorative can- 
opied pavilions and a clock-tower. 


GURDWARA BIMANGARH is a small, simple hut 
of baked bricks, 100 metres east of the main 
Gurdwara. It marks the place where dead 
bodies of the three martyrs were kept for the 
night, and their hearses prepared prior to 
cremation. It is managed by the Nihang 
Singhs. 


GURDWARA SAHIB JOTI SARUP, ‘about 1.5 km 
southeast of Gurdwara Fatehgarh Sahib indi- 


cates the site where the mortal remains of. 


the mother and two younger sons of Guru 
Gobind Singh were cremated. 

After the deaths of Zorawar Singh and 
Fateh Singh and of Mata Gujari, Seth Todar 
Mall, a wealthy and influential citizen of 
Sirhind, made arrangements to perform the 
last rites. But no one would give him a patch 
of land in the locality to be used as crema- 
tion ground until one Chaudhari Atta agreed 
to sell him a plot. His stipulation was that 
Todar Mall could take only as much space as 
he could cover with gold mohars. The Seth 
produced the coins and bought the piece of 
land he needed. He cremated the three corps- 
es and a Sikh, Jodh Singh living in Attevali 
village, buried the ashes. 

At the time of the conquest of Sirhind by. 
Banda Singh Bahadur in 1710 or later by the 
Dal Khalsa in 1764, no memorial was raised 
at this place, so that when Maharaja Karam 
Singh of Patiala got Gurdwara Fatehgarh 
Sahib rebuilt, he had to search for and deter- 
mine the exact spot of cremation. The urn 
containing the ashes was at last discovered 
and he got a gurdwara built over it in 1843 
and named it Joti Sarup. A century later, in 
1944, Maharaja Yadavinder Singh set up a 
committee for the improvement of Fatehgarh 
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Sahib and Joti Sarup. Consequently two up- 
per storeys and a dome were added to the 
building in 1955. Earlier, when a Jodhpur 
prince, Himmat Singh, married Princess 
Shailendra Kaur of Patiala in 1951, the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur donated money for the 
construction of a separate shrine dedicated 
to the sacred memory of Mata Gujari. This 
samadh, a small square canopied platform 
built in white marble, stands in the south- 
western corner of the circumambulatory ve- 
randah on the ground floor. During the an- 
nual Sabha festival, the most dramatic event 
is a mass procession on 13 Poh taken out 
from Gurdwara Fatehgarh Sahib and ending 
at Gurdwara Joti Sarup. At the latter place, 
Kirtan Sohila and Anandu Sahib are recited 
followed by supplication in memory of the 
martyrs. With this the programme officially 
comes to an end. 


GURDWARA MATA GUJARI is close to the main 
Gurdwara Fatehgarh Sahib. Both are, in fact, 
situated on the same mound of ruins of the 
old Fort of Sirhind. Thanda Burj used to be 
a high tower built at a bend of the rampart 
of the Fort. Owing to its exposure to wind 
currents from all directions and to a water 
current from below it was a pleasant resort 
for the faujdar to spend his hot summer 
afternoons. In winter, however, it was intol- 
erably cold. When Mata Gujari and her grand- 
sons were brought to Sirhind as captives in 
the cold season (8 December 1705), they 
were detained in this Tower. 

When Banda Singh Bahadur sacked 
Sirhind in 1710, the Cold Tower escaped 
destruction. But in the turbulent times that 
followed, the water channel running below 
it was blocked and disappeared, and the top- 
most portion of the tower fell down. After 
the establishment of Sikh rule in 1764, it 
became a revered place of pilgrimage, but 
its renovation had to wait until the Improve- 
ment Committee for Gurdwaras Fatehgarh 
Sahib and Joti Sarap was constituted in 1944. 
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Actual work on the implementation of plans 
prepared by the Committee, however, com- 
menced only in 1955-56. Since then except 
for a portion of the original Fort wall, the 
place has been changed into an entirely new 
building, modest: but elegant in design, a 
noble memorial to the illustrious Mata, 
Mother. The Gurt Granth Sahib is seated in 
the room on the ground floor. A narrow 
winding staircase leads up to the first floor, 
a bare room with a low platform in the cen- 
tre and a lotus dome above. There was a 
tradition, now discredited, that Mata Gujarl, 
on hearing of the execution of her grand- 
children, jumped down from the tower over 
the Fort wall. There is a small room near the 
foot of the stairs which was believed to be 
the exact spot where she fell dead. The Guru 
Granth Sahib is installed in this room as well. 
This shrine was further renovated in recent 
decades. The top room has been converted 
into a domed pavilion and the dome is cov- 
ered with gilded copper plates. 


SHAHID GANJ (1) is a low square platform with 
a flagpost, in the northern part of the inner 
compound of the main Gurdwara. It marks 
the site of the cremation of Sikhs who laid 
down their lives at the time of Banda Singh’s 
conquest of Sirhind in 1710. This shrine, 
too, is attended by the Nihang Singhs. 


SHAHID GANJ (II) is a small gurdwara, 300 
metres south of the main shrine. In the days 
of fierce persecution which overtook the 
Sikhs after Banda Singh Bahadur, decapita- 
tion of their heads was a favourite sport. It is 
said that once the Dal Khalsa captured 40 
cart-loads of such heads being carried from 
Lahore for presentation to the Emperor at 
Delhi. These heads were cremated on the 
site now occupied by Gurdwara Shahid Ganj 
(II). According to another tradition, this 
Shahidganj is a memorial to Jathedar Malla 
Singh who fell here fighting against Zain 
Khan in 1764. The present building was raised 
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SHAHID GAN] BABA SUKKHA SINGH, half a 
kilometre north of the main Gurdwara, is a 
memorial to a Sikh commander, Sukkha 
Singh, who fell a martyr here in the battle 
against Zain Khan in 1764. 


THARA SAHIB PATSHAHI CHHEVIN, a simple plat- 
form inside a low brick-wall enclosure, is 
dedicated to Gurt’. Hargobind who, accord- 
ing to local tradition, stayed here awhile 
during his travels through these parts. 

Gurdwara Fatehgarh Sahib, with affiliat- 
ed shrines, is administered directly by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. In addition to the daily 
programme of morning and evening services 
and kirtan, largely attended assemblies are 
held on the first of each Bikram? month. 
The notable event of the year is a fair, pop- 
ularly known as Sabha, held on 11, 12 and 13 
of Poh, which fall during the last week of 
December, to commemorate the martyrdom 
of Gurii Gobind Singh’s sons, Zorawar Singh 
and Fateh Singh, and Mata Gujari. 
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FATEH KAUR (d. 1773), popularly known 
as Mai Fatto, was the wife of Baba Ala Singh, 
founder of the Patiala family. She was the 
eldest daughter of Chaudhari Khana, a 
zamindar of Kaleke, in present-day Sangrur 
district of the Punjab. It is said that at her 
birth her parents, disappointed at having a 
female child, put her in an earthen vessel 
and buried her alive. A holy man, Dyal Das, 
in the line of Bhar Bhagatu, happening to 
pass along and, seeing the mother in tears, 
enquired the cause of her grief. On Dyal 
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Das’s advice, the child was dug out from 
underneath the earth unhurt. As she grew 
up, she came to be known by the name of 
Fatto. She was married to Ala Singh in 1707 
and bore him three sons, Sarda] Singh, 
Bhamia Singh and Lal Singh, all of whom 
died in the lifetime of their father, and a 
daughter, Pardhan Kaur. 

Fateh Kaur was a devoted housewife. She 
helped her husband in matters of state as 
well. It was she who at the time of plunder of 
Barnala took the initiative and appointed a 
deputation to negotiate peace with Ahmad 
Shah Durrani who was on his way to Kabul 
after the battle of Panipat (1761). She was 
able to secure peace on payment of a tribute. 
It was also owing to her influence that Baba 
Ala Singh had the support of the descen- 
dants of Bhai Bhagatu, one of the most re- 
vered Sikh families of the cis-Sutlej territory. 
Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh of this family, who 
founded the state of Kaithal, helped Baba 
Ala Singh in his conquest of a large number 
of territories, including Budhladha and 
Tohana. Fateh Kaur lovingly served the Dal 
Khalsa and kept an open Gurti ka Langar for 
them. After the death of Baba Ala Singh, 
Fateh Kaur installed her grandson, Amar 
Singh, on the throne of Patiala. Himmat 
Singh, half-brother of Amar Singh, raised a 
revolt against him, but Fateh Kaur intervened 
and brought about a compromise between 
the two. 

Fateh Kaur, who is counted among the 
builders of Patiala state, died in 1773 at Patiala 
and was cremated near Baba Ala Singh’s 
samadh, in the area known as Shahi 
Samadhan, the royal cemetery. 
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FATEH KHAN (d. 1818), son of Painda 
Khan, the Barakzai chief, who overthrew 
Shah Zaman, the king of Afghanistan (1793- 
1800), and placed his half-brother Shah 
Mahmid on the throne of Afghanistan, him- 
self becoming prime minister. Shah 
Mahmud was dethroned in 1803 and was 
succeeded by Shah Shuja'. Fateh Khan ex- 
pelled Shah Shuja' in 1809 and restored 
Shah Mahmid to sovereignty. Shah Shuja’ 
fell into the hands of 'Ata Muhammad Khan, 
the governor of Kashmir. As Kashmir was 
the richest province of the kingdom of Af- 
ghanistan, Fateh Khan turned his attention 
towards 'Ata Muhammad Khan. He conclud- 
ed a treaty with Maharaja Ranjit Singh for a 
joint expedition to Kashmir which was un- 
dertaken in 1812. ‘Ata Muhammad was de- 
feated and replaced by Fateh Khan's real 
brother, Muhammad 'Azim Khan, but Fateh 
Khan did not fulfil the terms of the treaty, 
and the Sikh general, Diwan Mohkam 
Chand, seized Shah Shuja' who was brought 
to Lahore. Ranjit Singh took Attock in June 
1813. Fateh Khan and his brother, Dost 
Muhammad Khan, made an attempt to re- 
gain the fort, but were defeated by Diwan 
Mohkam Chand. Recovery of Attock re- 
mained the dream of Fateh Khan till his 
death in 1818. 
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FATEH KHAN TIWANA (d. 1848) was the 
son of Khuda Yar Khan, a jagirdar in the 
neighbourhood of Dera Isma'il Khan. The 
Sikh general, Hari Singh Nalva appointed 
him to take charge of Mittha Tiwana, coun- 
try in the upper regions of the Sindh Sagar 
Doab. On being implicated in the assassina- 
tion of Raja Dhian Singh in September 1843, 
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Fateh Khan fled to Dera Isma'il Khan and 
raised the standard of revolt. When in 1844 
Diwan Lakkhi Mall was sent from Lahore to 
punish him, Fateh Khan took shelter in the 
fort of Tonk, but was forced to flee. He re- 
mained in hiding in the trans-Indus territory. 
Later, he was implicated in the murder of 
Kanvar Pashaura Singh. After the first Anglo- 
Sikh war, Fateh Khan Tiwana became the 
governor of Bannt. In November 1848, 
Herbert Edwardes sent him to suppress Sikh 
disturbances. A Sikh force brought him to 
bay in the fort of Dalipgarh where he was 
killed in action. 
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FATEHNAMAH, or Namah-i-Gurii Gobind 
Singh, a letter (za@mah in Persian) that Gurt 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) is believed to 
have addressed to Emperor Aurangzib pri- 
or to his better-known Zafarnadmah includ- 
ed in the Dasam Granth. The first reference 
to the existence of Fatehnamah dates to 1922 
when Babi: Jagan Nath Das published in 
the Nagart Pracharini Patrika, Savan 1979 / 
July-August 1922, a letter supposed to have 
been sent by Chhatrapati Shivaji to Mirza 
Raja Jai Singh. In his introduction, Babu 
Jagan Nath Das had mentioned that he had 
copied around 1890 two letters from manu- 
scripts in the possession of Baba Sumer 
Singh, mahant of Takht Sri Harimandar 
Sahib at Patna from 1882 to 1902 — one, 
Shivaji’s which he was publishing in the 
Patrika and the other, Guriai Gobind Singh’s 
which, he added, he had lost and of which 
he could not procure another copy owing 
to the death of the owner of the original 
document. According to Babt Jagan Nath 
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Das, the letter, which he declared was not 
the same as the Zafarnamah or any portion 
of it, contained more than 100 couplets. 
He reproduced some of the couplets from 
memory which he sent to Sardar Umrao 
Singh Majithia (1870-1954), who arranged 
them in order and sent a copy cach to the 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, and to Bhai Vir 
Singh (1872-1957). The latter published it 
with a Punjabi translation in the Khalsa 
Samachar of 16 July 1942 in an essay enti- 
tled Uchch da Pir. Sirdar Kaptr Singh re- 
produced it two years later with an intro- 
duction and translation in Urdu in the Ajit, 
a weekly then published from Lahore. He 
gave it the title Falehnamah. Dr Ganda Singh 
included the Persian text, with an introduc- 
tion in Urdu, in his M’akhiz-i-Twarikh-i- 
Sikkhan, vol. 1, 1949, under the title 
“Namah-i-Gurti Gobind Singh.” 

The incomplete letter Fatehnamah has 
twenty-three and a half couplets, the twen- 
ty-first one having only one line. Its theme, 
language, style and metre are the same as 
those of the Zafarnamah, though its tone is 
severer. Like the latter, it too chastises 
Aurangzib for his tyranny, deceitful policy 
and perjury. The fourteenth couplet refers 
to the killing of two of the Guru’s four sons 
which shows that this letter was written 
sometime after the battle of Chamkaur in 
which his two elder sons fell fighting and 
before the news of the martyrdom of the 
two younger ones at Sirhind had reached 
him at Lamma Jattpura. As history records, 
the Zafarnamah was written and despatched 
to Aurangzib through Bhar Daya Singh and 
Bhai Dharam Singh only a few days later. 


FATEHNAMAH, by Bhai Dyal Singh, is a ver- 
sified account of the victory (fateh, in Per- 
sian) of the Sikhs in the battle fought on 
Sunday, 22 Baisakh 1854 Bk/30 April 1797, 
against Shah Zaman’s forces led by one of 
his gencrals Ahmad Khan, also called 
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Shahanchi Khan, in which the latter got 
killed and his forces fled the field. Nothing 
is known about the poet who, judging from 
his diction, belonged to the western parts 
of the Punjab. The poet showers special 
praise on the Sikh warrior, Sahib Singh 
Bhangi, chief of Gujrat, which indicates that 
he may have been a relation of his or a 
protege. Although there is no internal evi- 
dence to date the work, it seems from the 
details of the battle to be a near-contempo- 
rary work. The poem comprises 15 pauris 
or stanzas followed by two savazyyas, with 
two dohiras at the end. The opening stanza 
is by way of invocation to the Almighty “who 
at His will controls everything and by whose 
aid victory is achieved.” The poem briefly 
touches upon Shah Zaman’s capture of 
Lahore and the adjoining areas of the 
Punjab and the Sikhs’ dispersal towards the 
hills. However, the Sikhs reassembled as the 
Afghan king returned to Kabul to quell a 
revolt there. Shahafchi Khan, whom Zaman 
Shah had left behind to deal with the Sikhs, 
marched towards Gujrat and camped on the 
bank of the River Chenab. A fierce battle 
took place in which Sikhs were at a disad- 
vantage at one stage but, inspired by Sahib 
Singh and “helped by the divine powers of 
Gurt’ Gobind Singh” (11), they re-entered 
the field with redoubled zeal and won the 
battle. The poet attributes the Afghans’ 
defeat to their obliviousness of God (15). 

DS. 


“ATEHNAMAH GURU KHALSA Jt KA, by 
Ganesh Das, an employee of the Sikh 
Darbar, and published as edited by Sita Ram 
Kohli, contains accounts, in Punjabi verse, 
of three of the major battles of Sikh times. 
The first of these was fought at Multan in 
1818 between Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s forc- 
es and the army of the local Afghan ruler 
Muzaffar Khan. The second, the first battle 
of Peshawar, also known as the battle of 
Naushera, was fought in 1823 between Sikhs 
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and Muhammad ‘Azim Khan, who after the 
death of his brother Fateh Khan, had ac- 
quired power in Afghanistan and wished to 
re-establish Afghan supremacy over 
Peshawar. The third, the second battle of 
Peshawar, was waged at Saidu, a few 
kilometres south of Akora, in 1826 between 
the Sikhs and Sayyid Ahmad’s host. The 
Sayyid who hailed from Rae Bareli, in 
present-day Uttar Pradesh, had declared 
jihad against the Sikhs. Ganesh Das’s de- 
scription of these engagements is embel- 
lished with conventional poetic devices, yet 
its historical core remains unimpaired. In 
fact, the details of the battles he has given 
correspond with those recorded in contem- 
porary chronicles such as Twarikh-i-Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, Umdat-ut-Twartkh, Zafar Nama- 
i-Ranjit Singh and Jang-i-Multan. Ganesh Das 
has great admiration for Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh as well as for the Khalsa. His apprais- 
al of the role of the Maharaja in the Sikh 
body politic is highly perceptive. For him 
Ranjit Singh was the leader of the Khalsa 
commonwealth rather than a Maharaja or | 
sovereign, and he addresses him as Singh 
Sahib (exalted member of the Khalsa). 
Ganesh Das attributes victories won in these 
battles to the Khalsa as a whole and not to 
Ranjit Singh. Hence the title of his work: 
Fatehnamah Guru Khalsa fi Ka, i.e. account 
of the victories of the Gurii Khalsa. 

G.R.S. 


FATEH SHAH (d. 1716) was the ruler of 
the Himalayan state of Srinagar (Garhval) 
from 1684 to 1716. He had strained rela- 
tions with Raja Medini Prakash of Sirmur. 
When Gurt Gobind Singh made Paonta his 
headquarters in April 1685 at the invitation 
of the latter, he brought about reconcilia- 
tion between Fateh Shah and the Sirmtr 
chief. According to Sikh chroniclers, Guru 
Gobind Singh sent presents through his 
diwan, Nand Chand, to Raja Fateh Shah on 
the occasion of the marriage of his daugh- 
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ter to Ajmer Chand, son of Raja Bhim Chand 
of Kahlaur. Bhim Chand, who resented the 
cordiality which existed between Guri 
Gobind Singh and Fateh Shah, urged the 
Srinagar ruler not to accept the presents 
sent by the Gurt. He also urged him to join 
hands with him in waging war upon the 
Guri. Fateh Shah obliged him by joining 
the attacking host against the Guri in the 
battle of Bhangani fought on 18 September 
1688, 10 km northeast of Paonta. For the 
Gurt it was a mystery why he should have 
done so: in the Bachitra Natak he said that 
Raja Fateh Shah “raged and fought with me 
purposelessly.” Raja Fateh Shah’s later years 
were occupied in contest with the rulers of 
Kumaon. He died in 1716. 
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FATEH SINGH (d. 1716), an army com- 
mander under Banda Singh Bahadur, who 
was appointed administrator of Samana af- 
ter the town was occupied by the Sikhs in 
1709. Fateh Singh participated in several of 
Banda Singh’s battles against the Mughal 
rulers. In the battle of Sirhind fought at the 
nearby village of Chappar Chiri, Fateh Singh 
killed Nawab Wazir Khan, the faujdar of 
Sirhind. He was taken prisoner at Lohgarh 
in December 1710 and, after several years in 
jail, was executed in Delhi in June 1716 along 
with Banda Singh and his other companions. 
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FATEH SINGH (d. 1875), son of Nidhan 
Singh Hatha, was a soldier in the Sikh army 
and was attached to his father’s contingent 
wherein he remained until 1827 when he was 
placed in the Ghorcharha Kalan regiment. In 
1834, he accompanied Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
to Peshawar and, in 1840, he was sent, under 
Arjan Singh Ranghar Nanglia, to Mandi and 
Kullt where a rebellion had broken out. Af- 
ter the death of Raja Hira Singh in December 
1844, Fateh Singh was ordered to Rajauri and 
Punchh to put down an insurrection there. 
During the first Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46), 
Fateh Singh remained in Lahore with Gener- 
al Gulab Singh Pahivindia assigned to pro- 
tecting the minor Maharaja Duleep Singh. 
Soon after the war, he was appointed com- 
mandant of the Siraj Mukhi corps. In 1847, 
he accompanied Lieut. Herbert Edwardes to 
Banniu, and served throughout the Multan 
campaign of 1848. After the annexation of 
the Punjab, he joined the police. 
Fateh Singh died in 1875. 
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FATEH SINGH AHLUVALIA (d. 1836), son 
of Bhag Singh, and a grand-nephew of Jassa 
Singh Ahlavalia, leader of the Ahlavalia mis/ 
and of the Dal Khalsa, who in 1758 pro- 


claimed the sovereignty of the Sikhs in the 


Punjab. Fateh Singh succeeded to the 
Ahlavalia chiefship in 1801. He was the cho- 
sen companion of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
with whom he in 1802 exchanged turbans in 
a permanent bond of brotherhood. Fateh 
Singh took part in almost all the early cam- 
paigns of Ranjit Singh — Kastr (1802-03), 
Malva (1806-08), Kangra (1809), Multan 
(1818), Kashmir (1819) and Mankera 
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(1821). He fought in the battle of Haidri 
(1813) and held command in the Bhimbar, 
Rajauri and Bahawalpur expeditions. In 1806, 
Fateh Singh acted as the plenipotentiary of 
Ranjit Singh and signed the first Anglo-Sikh 
treaty with Lord Lake at the time when the 
Maratha chief, Jasvant Rao Holkar, had 
sought shelter in the Punjab. 

Close association with the ruler of Lahore 
brought Fateh Singh ample rewards. The 
Maharaja had bestowed upon him the dis- 
tricts of Dakha, Kot, Jagraon, Talvandi, 
Naraingarh and Raipur after his Malva 
campaigns. He possessed extensive territo- 
ries on both sides of the Sutlej yielding an 
annual revenue of 1,76,000 rupees in 1808; 
in 1836, his territories were estimated to be 
worth 16,00,000 rupees annually. 

The cordiality between the two chiefs was 
strained by Fateh Singh’s direct communica- 
tions with the British over the question of 
Bhirog and Kotla chiefships, the construc- 
tion by him ofa strong citadel at Isri and his 
constant pleas for British protection. Feeling 
unsafe at Lahore, Fateh Singh fled across the 
river in 1825 to his cis-Sutlej territory and 
sought British protection. Ranjit Singh 
promptly seized his trans-Sutlej possessions, 
but showed willingness to forgive him if he 
returned to Lahore. 

The rift between the Ahliwvalia chief and 
Maharaja of Lahore was, however, soon 
repaired. Fateh Siigh returned to Lahore in 
1827, and the Maharaja received him with 
honour restoring to him all his possessions. 
Later in his life, Fateh Singh lived at 
Kapurthala where he died in October 1836. 
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FATEH SINGH CHHACHHI (d. 1814), son 
of Tahal Singh Chhachhi, a Kohli Khatri 
belonging to Gujranwala district in the 
Punjab, served under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
He fought in the campaigns launched by the 
Maharaja for the conquest of Pind Dadan 
Khan, Pindi Gheb and Jhang and obtained 
considerable addition to his estates at 
Bharatpur, Sahival and Kunjah. He died fight- 
ing during the expedition against Kashmir 
in 1814. 
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FATEH SINGH KALIANVALA (d. 1807), mil- 
itary commander and jagirdér under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, was the son of Jassa Singh and 
grandson of Jaimal Singh. Jaimal Singh was a 
Sandhu Jatt and the first in the line to em- 
brace the Sikh faith. He was a resident of 
Kala village in Amritsar district. In the troops 
of the Sukkarchakkia chiefs, Charhat Singh 
and Mahan Singh, he had fought against the 
Chatthas inhabiting the northern part of 
Gujranwala district. In one of the skirmishes 
with the Chatthas he lost both of his sons, Jai 
Singh and Jassa Singh. Fateh Singh entered 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1797, 
and rapidly rose in the favour of his master. 
He was a brave and skilful soldier and took 
part in almost every campaign undertaken 
by the Maharaja during his early career. He 
fought against Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
Chattha and against Jodh Singh of Wazirabad. 
He was with the Maharaja at the time of the 
capture of the city of Lahore in 1799. He 
participated in the Kasar (1801) and Jhang 
(1806) campaigns. Fateh Singh conquered 
Chiniot from Jassa Singh Bhangi and, when 
Jhang was taken in 1806 from Ahmad Khan 
Sial, the district was leased to him. When 
towards the close of 1806, Qutb ud-Din Khan 
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of Kastr raised the banner of revolt, Fateh 
Singh. Kalianvala was sent against him. In 
1807, Ranjit Singh, after a visit to Patiala, 
besieged the fort of Naraingarh held by 
Sardar Kishan Singh. Fateh Sitgh, who was 
in immediate command, assaulted the fort, 
but was repulsed and mortally wounded. He 
died on 25 October 1807. 
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FATEH SINGH MAN (d. 1845), son of Sham 
Singh Man, soldier, diplomat and command- 
er in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army. He en- 
tered the service of the Maharaja as a troop- 
er, and took part in several campaigns, in- 
cluding those of Multan (1818) and Kashmir 
(1819). He rose to be a kumedan. In 1811, he 
had a jagir worth one lakh of rupees and 
maintained a contingent of 300 horsemen. 
He served mostly in the northwest frontier 
region, across the Indus. After Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s death, he became an active 
partisan of Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh and Wazir 
Dhian Singh. In 1839, he served under Kanvar 
Nau Nihal Singh in the Sikh army sent to 
Peshawar to assist Colonel Claude Wade in 
Shahzada Taimuir’s expedition to Kabul. 

In the courtly intrigue following the 
death of Maharaja Kharak Singh and Kanvar 
Nau Nihal Singh, Fateh Singh Man aligned 
himself with the faction supporting Rani 
Chand Kaur against Sher Singh. The fac- 
tion comprised Sandhanvalia Sardars, the 
Jammt brothers, and the Bhais. However, 
the accession of Sher Singh to the throne 
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of Ranjit Singh on 20 January 1841 broke 
up the faction supporting Chand Kaur. 
Fateh Singh submitted to Maharaja Sher 
Singh and saved his jagirs and command. 
He continued thereafter to serve in the Sikh 
army, retaining his influence at the court. 

The army panchayats deputed Fateh 
Singh to Jammu to negotiate with Raja 
Gulab Singh the surrender of Hira Singh’s 
treasure which the Dogyra chief had carted 
away to his capital. Gulab Singh paid Rs 
4,00,000 as earnest money, and promised 
to surrender the treasure at an early date. 
The Lahore deputation left Jammu but was 
waylaid outside the town by Gulab Singh’s 
troops and Fateh Singh Man was killed on 
28 February 1845. 
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FATEH SINGH, SAHIBZADA (1699-1705), the 
youngest of Gurti Gobind Singh’s fur sons, 
was born to Mata Jitoji at Anandpur on 25 
February 1699. After the death of his mother, 
on 5 December 1700, he was brought up under 
the care of his grandmother, Mata Gujari, with 
whom he remained till the last. On 12 Decem- 
ber 1705, he was martyred at Sirhind along with 
his elder brother, Zorawar Singh. 
See ZORAWAR SINGH, SAHIBZADA 
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FATEH SINGH, SANT (1911-1972), who 
enjoyed wide religious esteem among the 
Sikhs (sant, lit. a holy man) and who during 
the latter part of his career became a domi- 
nant political figure, was born, on 27 Octo- 
ber 1911, the son of Bhai Channan Singh, a 
resident of Badiala in present-day Bathinda 
district of the Punjab. He had no formal 
schooling and started learning to read 
Punjabi only at the age of 15. In view of his 
‘interest in religious texts, his father appren- 
ticed him to a well-known scholar, Sant Ishar 
Singh, of Sekha, a village near Barnala. In 
company with Sant Channan Singh, another 
holy man, he migrated to Garfiganagar dis- 
trict of the then princely state of Bikaner in 
Rajasthan, where a large number of Sikh 
peasants had settled down in the newly estab- 
lished canal colony. Having established him- 
self at Buddha Jauhar, a little-known place 
which he made famous, Fateh Singh moved 
from village to village preaching the Sikh 
faith through kirtan and discourse and ad- 
ministration of amrit or the vows of the 
Khalsa. He simultaneously worked for the 
promotion of education among the masses 
and was instrumental in the construction of, 
besides a number of gurdwaras, several schools 
and colleges, an orphanage and a centre for 
imparting training in kzrtan. In this task he 
was assisted by Sant Channan Singh who, 
though senior in age, always acknowledged 
him as his elder, and their partnership and 
their respect for each other lasted till the 
very end. His pious way of living earned Fatch 
Singh the title of Sant. 

‘Sant Fateh Singh made his debut in pol- 
itics when he joined the Punjabi Suba agita- 
tion (1955-56), a campaign launched by the 
Shiromani Akali Dal under the leadership of 
Master Tara Singh for the creation of a new 
state comprising Punjabi-speaking areas 
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carved out of the then-existing Punjab. His 
rise in the Akali hierarchy was very rapid. As 
the Punjabi Suba agitation entered its ‘sec- 
ond phase, Fateh Singh unfolded at a spe- 
cially convened conference at Amritsar (12 
October 1958) the plan of action to be pur- 
sued by the Shiromani Akali Dal of which he 
had by that time become the senior vice- 
president. On 15 March 1959 he led a mas- 
sive march of Sikhs in the Indian capital, 
New Delhi. As the Punjabi Suba movement 
gathered momentum in May 1960, the re- 
sponsibility of directing its course fell to Sant 
Fateh Singh. He displayed rare qualities of 
leadership and restraint in running in a most 
orderly manner the seven-month-lung agita- 
tion in which, according to one estimate, 
57129 Akali volunteers courted arrest. 

In a final bid for the attainment of a 
Punjabi-speaking state, Sant Fateh Singh put 
his own life at stake and started on 18 De- 
cember 1960 a fast-unto-death. Before sub- 
mitting himself to the ordeal he offered 
prayers at the Akal Takht and at the 
Harimandar, and addressed a mammoth 
gathering of the Sikhs adjuring them to re- 
main calm and peaceful in any eventuality. 

There was universal applause for the 
purity of Sant Fateh Singh’s motive and no 
one questioned the sincerity of his resolution. 
Yet everybody wished that the worst might 
somchow be averted. There was intense ac- 
tivity in government and political circles. In- 
dian leaders of diverse opinion tricd to inter- 
vene and persuade Sant Fateh Singh to aban- 
don the fast. The Prime Minister of India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, issued several conciliatory 
public statements, but Sant Fateh Siigh 
judged them as falling short of his stipulation. 
At last the one issued on 8 January 1961 was 
pronounced by Master Tara Singh and the 
Working Committee of the Shiromani Akali 
Dal to be satisfactory and they as well as Panj 
Piare or the Five Elect, speaking for the en- 
tire Khalsa Panth, asked him to end his fast. 
On the morning of 9 January 1961, Fateh 
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Singh took his first sip of nourishment in 
twenty-two days—a glass of juice from the 
hands of Bhai Chet Singh, one of the Gold- 
en Temple priests. 

Political negotiations ensued between the 
Government of India and the Akali Dal. Sant 
Fateh Singh had three meetings with Prime 
Minister Nehrta — on 8 February, 1 March 
and 12 May 1961, but with no positive result. 
His personal political authority had however 
been firmly established among the Sikhs. In 
July 1962, he directly challenged Master Tara 
Singh, forming his own Akali Dal which on 2 
October 1962 wrested control of the 
Shiromant Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee from the hands of the latter. In the 
Gurdwara elections on 17 January 1965, Sant 
Fateh Singh annexed 90 of the elected seats, 
conceding only 45 to Master Tara Singh. To 
force the issue of Punjabi Stba, he pro- 
claimed from the Akal Takht on 16 August 
1965 that he would restart his fast from 10 
September 1965 and that, if he survived the 
fast for 15 days with his demand still not 
conceded, he would commit self-immolation 
by burning himself alive on the 16th day. But 
as hostilities between India and Pakistan 
broke out in September 1965, he not only 
postponed the fast but also issued an appeal 
to all his countrymen, particularly Sikhs, to 
rally behind the government. The war ended 
on 22 September 1965 and on 23 Septem- 
ber, the Home Minister of India announced 
in Parliament the setting up of a Cabinet 
Committee consisting of Indira Gandhi, Y.B. 
Chavan and Mahavir Tyagi to pursue further 
the question of the formation of a Punjabi- 
speaking state. He also requested the Speak- 
er of the Lok Sabha and the Chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha to form for the same purpose a 
Parliamentary Consultative Committee. Mat- 
ters moved fast thereafter. The report of the 
Parliamentary Committce, headed by Speak- 
er Hukam Singh, was made public on 18 
January 1966, recommending the reorgani- 
zation of the existing state of Punjab on lin- 
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guistic basis. Mrs Indira Gandhi who had, 
after the sudden death of Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
taken over as Prime Minister, finally conced- 
ed the demand on 23 April 1966. On 3 Sep- 
tember, the Punjab Reorganization Bill was 
introduced in the Lok Sabha and on 1 No- 
vember 1966 Punjabi-speaking state became 
a reality. A lifelong bachelor, Sant Fateh 
Singh greeted the event with the words: “A 
handsome baby has been born into my 
household.” 

The demarcation of the boundaries of 
the new Punjab basically on the recommen- 
dations of a commission appointed by the 
Government of India, however, started a 
new polemic. Sant Fateh Singh protested 
that Chandigarh, city built as capital for the 
Punjab after Partition, and some Punjabi- 
speaking areas had been left out of the new 
state. On 5 December 1966 he announced 
that to have this injustice undone he would 
sit afasting on 17 December 1966 and com- 
mit self-immolation on 27 December 1966 
if he survived till that day and his demands 
remained unfulfilled. The demands were: 
(i) inclusion of Chandigarh and the 
Punjabi-speaking areas assigned to 
Himachal Pradesh and to the newly created 
state of Haryana in the Punjab; (ii) sever- 
ance of common links (governor, high 
court, etc.) between Punjab and Haryana; 
and (iii) restoration of the control of 
Bhakhra and other multipurpose projects 
to the Punjab. Sant Fateh Singh began his 
fast on the appointed day (17 December). 
Simultaneously, moves were initiated by gov- 
ernment and influential political Jeaders to 
have him terminate the fast and thus avert 
the threatened tragedy. At last, Hukam 
Singh, the Lok Sabha Speaker, and Giani 
Gurmukh Singh Musafir, Chief Minister of 
the Punjab, communicated to him assuranc- 
es on behalf of the Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi and persuaded him to break his fast. 
Sant Fateh Singh ended the fast on 27 
December 1966. 
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Sant Fateh Singh thereafter became a 
controversial figure and his influence began 
to decline. He started another fast-unto-death 
on 26 January 1970, with self-immolation to 
follow on 1 February 1970 if Chandigarh was 
not merged with Punjab by then. On 29 Jan- 
uary, the Union Government announced that 
“the capital project area of Chandigarh 
should as a whole go to Punjab,” but this was 
hedged round by stipulations such as the 
transfer of Fazilka tahsil from Punjab to 
Haryana. The All-Parties Action Committee 
and the Akali Dal High Command at their 
separate meetings on 30 January 1970 passed 
resolutions welcoming the decision regard- 
ing Chandigarh, but opposing that on Fazilka. 
These resolutions were conveyed to Sant 
Fateh Singh, who was persuaded to end (30 
January 1970) the fast he was going through. 
On 25 March 1972, he announced his retire- 
ment from active politics. 

Sant Fateh Singh died at Amritsar on 30 
October 1972. 
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FATUHAT NAMAH-I-SAMADY, an unpub- 
lished Persian manuscript preserved in the 
British Library, London, under No. Or. 1870, 
is an account of the victories of 'Abd _ us- 
Samad Khan. Nawab Saif ud-Daulah ‘Abd us- 
Samad Khan Bahadur Diler Jang was appoint- 
ed governor of the Punjab by the Mughal 
Emperor Farrukh-Siyar on 22 February 1713, 
with the specific object of suppressing the 
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Sikhs who had risen under Banda Singh com- 
missioned by Gura Gobind Singh himself, 
shortly before his death, to chastise the ty- 
rannical rulers of Punjab and Sirhind. 'Abd 
us-Samad Khan immediately marched out 
and besieged Banda Singh in his stronghold 
of Lohgarh Fort, in the Sivalik foothills. The 
latter stood his ground for six months and 
then escaped into the hills in the beginning 
of October 1713. After destroying the Fort of 
Lohgarh, the Nawab turned his attention to 
the supression of the recalcitrant Kharal, 
Gondal, Bhatti and Ranjha tribes of the bar 
area [modern Faisalabad and Sheikhtipura 
districts of Pakistan. He had hardly started 
his campaign, when Banda Singh reappeared 
in the plains and captured Pathankot and 
Gurdaspur. As he was operating around 
Batala, north of Amritsar, ‘Abd us-Samad 
Khan, with a 25,000 - strong force sent from 
Delhi and Sirhind to reinforce him, set out 
against him. 'Abd us-Samad’s son, Zakariya 
Khan, then faujdar of Jammu, advanced from 
the north. Their combined troops moved 
swiftly. Banda Sifgh, unable to retire to the 
Fort of Gurdaspur, which he had lately 
strengthened and provisioned, took up posi- 
tion in a haveli, or walled house, with a large 
compound at Gurdas-Nangal, a village six 
kilometre west of Gurdaspur. The imperial 
army invested the house, blocking all possi- 
ble routes of escape and cutting off all sup- 
plies of food and fodder. The siege contin- 
ued for eight months, from April to carly 
December 1715. Reduced to desperate straits, 
Banda Singh was captured on 7 December 
1715. The book also describes 'Abd us-Samad 
Khan’s campaigns against ‘Isa Khan Manjh, 
a minor chief to the south of the River Sudej, 
and Husain Khan Keshgi of Kasur, ancl his 
partin the court intrigues at Delhi leading to 
the downfall of the king-making Sayyid 
brothers. 

The author of Fatuhat Na@mah-i-Samadi, 
Ghulam Muhiy ud-Din, who had taken part 
in the sicge of Gurdas-Nangal, gives an eye- 
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witness account of several such happenings 
covering the period 1713-22. The work, ac- 
cording to the chronogram given in the pref- 
ace, is dated AH 1135/anp 1722-23. What makes 
the manuscript especially relevant to Sikh 
history is the space devoted in it to the last 
phase of Banda Singh’s struggle against the 
Mughals. Excluding the 14-page preface, the 
first 117 pages of the 175-page document 
deal with the Sikhs. The author is no admir- 
er, not even sympathizer, of the Sikhs. He is 
clearly hostile as is evident from his pejora- 
tive phraseology and invective. Yet the over- 
all picture of Sikhs’ character and of their 
political and social ideas and practices that 
emerges from his narrative is far from 
discreditable. 

Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din has not divided 
his narrative into chapters, but has given 
separate headings to the events narrated. 
The introduction, consisting of 29 pages, 
from 14 to 42, furnishes a background to 
the rise of the Sikhs under Banda Singh 
Bahadur, highlighting the circumstances 
leading to the estrangement between the 
Sikhs and the Mughals during the time of 
Gurt' Gobind Singh. Further, some of the 
information provided by the author 
regarding the early victories of the Sikhs 
under Banda Singh over the Mughal officials 
is at once new and pertinent. “They expelled 
Wazir Khan’s garrisons from thanas 
everywhere,” writes the author, “and 
brought the entire countryside right up to 
the cities and towns of Sirhind under their 
control.” Elated with the victory attained, 
they erected a khamba, or wooden tower, 
on the other side of the plain of Thanesar 
touching the north western boundary of the 
Delhi empire. “The implication of their 
claim [by setting up a khamba},” he explains, 
“was that if the Emperor of Hindustan with 
all his victorious armies and conquering 
hordes, chose to direct his attention to this 
part of the land, this tower should, like a 
cloud of dust, serve to remind him that he 
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had to cry a halt to his march and that his 


jurisdiction ended there.” The implication 


is clear that Banda Singh’s was not merely 
a predatory campaign, as some historians 
have tried to depict it; he clearly aimed at 
establishing a sovereign Sikh State. Another 
point the author makes is that while upper- 
class urban Hindu population was by and 
large loyal and faithful to the Mughal 
government, the low-caste Hindus, whom 
he terms as khas-o-khashak-i-hanud-i-jahanami 
wajud, i.e. the dregs of the society of Hindus 
condemned to hell, volunteered to become 
Sikhs. Hindus even from distant Iran, 
Turan, Kabul, Qandahar and Multan 
embraced the faith in large numbers. These 
people after joining the ranks of the 
"Nanak-prastan” or worshippers of Nanak, 
became so powerful that the author 
considers them a terrible calamity and 
exclaims: “Tagat--insani ba Gfat-i-asmani kuja 
hampanja shawad? (How could human power 
contend with calamity from the heavens?) 
In a poem inserted in the prose narrative, 
he praises the Sikhs for their mastery over 
the arts of archery and swordsmanship. At 
another point, he applauds their skill in 
manufacturing guns from hollowed trunks 
of trees. Moral values the Sikhs uphold are 
scarcely slurred by the contumelious 
epithets used for them by the author. To 
quote an instance, “They [Sikhs] are dirty, 
wretched, unclean and verily devils 
incarnate, a calamity on carth descending 
from the heavens, but they never take a woman 
except for a mother.” 

Ghb.S. 


FAZALDAD KHAN CHIB (d. 1864), son of 
Raja Umar Khan Chib, was recipient of a 
pension of rupees four thousand from 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh which was originally 
granted to his elder brother Amir Khan as 
compensauion for the confiscated territory 
of his father. Fazaldad Khan was taken into 
service by Prince Kharak Singh to whom the 
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area of Khari Kariali, the territory which 
had belonged to Fazaldad Khan’s ancestors, 
was given in jagir. Ten years later some sovars 
or horsemen were also allowed him. 
Fazaldad Khan accompanied Sher Singh 
Atarivala to Multan in 1848, but did not 
join the rebellion. He died in 1864. 
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FERINGHEE is an adaptation of the Indo- 
Persian term /rangi or firing? used to denote 
a person of European origin. It is dervied 
from Frank, “a member of a group of ancient 
Germanic peoples dwelling in the regions of 
the Rhine, one division of whom, the Salians, 
conquered Gaul [modern France so named 
after them] about AD 500.” Turks were the 
first Asian people to come in contact with 
Franks whom they called frangi, a name 
applied to all Europeans. 

Europeans who came to India following 
the arrival in 1498 at Calicut of Vasco de 
Gama, a Portuguese explorer, were also 
called Feringhees. Niccolao Manucci, a Ve- 
netian adventurer who came to India about 
the middle of the seventeenth century and 
remained here for over half a century, 
records that Feringhee was a term of con- 
tempt and was used by the Indians for Euro- 
peans whom they despised. “The Hindus,” 
he says in his Storta do Mogor, “call all 
Europeans... in India by the name of 
Farangis, a designation so low, so disgraceful 
in their tongue, that there is nothing in ours 
which could reproduce it.” The first Sikh 
writer, poet in this instance, in whose works 
the word is found is Bhai Gurdas (d. 1636), 
but there it carries no derogatory 
implication. He, describing the infinite vari- 
_ ety and diversity of peoples and creeds in 
the world, lists Feringhces along with Sunnis, 
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Christians, Jews, Shiahs, infidels, Armenians, 
Romans, Sayyids, Turkomans, Mughals, 
Pathans, Negroes, black-clad monks and 
recluses. It was only after the establishment 
of Sikh rule under Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
(1780-1839) that the common people came 


in actual touch with the Feringhees. They. 


included Europeans employed by the 
Maharaja (at salaries and perquisites much 
higher than those given to the sons of the 
soil), Christian missionaries with religious 
conversion as their ultimate aim, and offic- 
ers and diplomats of the British East India 
Company putting on airs as rulers of a great 
empire. The Sikhs generally regarded them 
with distrust and dislike and considered them 
as intruders. The pro-British behaviour of 
most of them after the Maharaja’s death 
confirmed the people in their belief that 
the Feringhees were time-servers and ene- 
mies of the Khalsa. The antipathy contin- 
ued until the British withdrawal from India 
in 1947, after which the word virtually fell 
into disuse. 

BJ.H. 


FITZROY, JOHN, an Englishman in the em-, 
ploy of the East Indian Company. In 1835, he 
came to Lahore and entered the service of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He did not stay long 
and took his dismissal the following year. 
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FIVE EVILS or parcadokh ov pany vikar as 
they are referred to in Sikh Scripture, the 
Gurit Granth Sahib, are, according to 
Sikhism, the five major weaknesses of the 
human personality at variance with its spiri- 
tual essence. The common evils far exceed 
in number, but a group of five of them came 
to be identified because of the obstruction 
they are believed to cause in man’s pursuit of 
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the moral and spiritual path. The group of 
five evils comprises kama, krodha, lobha, moha, 
and ahankdra (kam, karodh, lobh, moh and 
hankar, in Punjabi); translated into English 
these words mean lust, wrath, greed, attach- 
ment and egoity, respectively. The word ‘evil’ 
here may be understood to represent the 
connotation of Punjabi pap (sin), dokh (de- 
fect), or kilbikh (defilement). 

The number five (paij, panica) is tradi- 
tional and has been used in a variety of 
contexts. One comes across repeated refer- 
ences to pentads in philosophy, religion, eth- 
ics, mythology and history of India. The god 
Siva has five faces, hence his name Paficanana; 
the Buddha analysed human personality into 
five aggregates (panca-skandha) and laid down 
five moral precepts (paficasila) ; the Upanisads 
speak of the five fires (pancagni) and five 
sheaths or wrappers investing the self 
(pancakosah) ; Jainism has its five vows (patica- 
pratas), and the Yoga system its five absten- 
tions (yamas) and five observations (niyamas); 
five are the organs of sense, five the organs 
of action, five the objects of sense, five the 
gross and subtle elements (panca mahabhita 
or panca tattva). There are also the traditions 
of five makaras of Tantric Yoga, five kakdrs of 
later Sikhism and of the first five members of 
the Khalsa community and so on. The list of 
pentads (pancaka) can be lengthened. How- 
ever, theologically, no special significance 
attaches to the number five in the group of 
evils except that these five human failures 
are believed to constitute strong hindrances 
to spiritual progress. 

The early Vedic literature bears no refer- 
ence to the concept of ‘five evils’; the terms 
moha, kama, krodhaand aham do occur in the 
Vedic texts, but they are not enumerated as 
a series of evils. Moreover, these words do 
not seem to have any significant relation to 
ethical and soteriological ideas in the Vedic 
age. It was the ascetic sages of non-Vedic 
tradition, the munis and sramanas who pro- 
pounded the philosophy of renunciation and 
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the methods of sense-control. The impact of 
their ideas and practices was felt by the 
Upanisadic teachers. Thus the Upanisads, 
though they do not condemn kama or desire, 
are aware of the evils like raga or passion, 
avidya or nescience, moha or delusion, and 
ahankara or egoity. These evils are mentioned 
and condemned in some of the post-Bud- 
dhistic Upanisads such as the Prasna, 
Svetasvatara, Aitareya, Isa and Mundaka. The 
last-named text refers to ‘the sages whose 
defilements have been destroyed’ 
(kstnadosah), although it does not enumer- 
ate the ‘defilements’. 

Long before these later Upanisads, how- 
ever, leaders of Sramanic philosophers had 
expounded soteriological techniques in 
which eradication of all evils and imperfec- 
tions was considered sine qua non for ulti- 
mate release. It is in the teachings of 
Kapilamuni, Parsvanatha, Sakyamuni and 
Mahavira that one finds a detailed discussion 
of the nature and function of kama, krodha, 
lobha, moha and ahankara and many other 
kindred vices. 

The old Pali texts contain three lists of 
evils and factors which obstruct meditation 
and moral perfection. The list of five 
‘hindrances’ (nivaranas) consists of sensu- 
ous desire, ill will, sloth and torpor, restless- 
ness and sceptical doubt. These hindrances 
blind man’s mental vision and make concen- 
tration difficult. The list of ten ‘fetters’ 
(sanyojanas), which bind beings to sansara, 
comprises the following: belief in a perma- 
nent individuality, sceptical doubt, belief in 
the efficacy of mere moral observances and 
rituals, sensual passion, ill will, desire for 
existence in the material world, desire for 
existence in the immaterial world, conceit, 
restlessness and nescience. 

The first two in the list of five hindranc- 
es, viz. sensuous desire (kaémacchanda) and ill 
will or malice are the same as the first two in 
the list of five evils mentioned in the Sikh 
canon. Likewise, belief in a permanent indi- 
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viduality (satkdyadrsti), sensual passion (kama- 
raga), ill will, conceit (mana) and nescience 
(avidya) , included in the Buddhist list of ten 
fetters, are comparable to egoity, lust, wrath, 
pride and delusion or attachment of Sikh 
enumeration. 

The third Buddhist list of ten 
‘defilements’ (Pali kelesa, Punjabi kalesh and 
Skt. klesa), includes the following: greed 
(lobha) , hatred (dosa), delusion (moha), con- 
ceit (mana), false views, sceptical doubt, sloth, 
distraction, shamelessness and recklessness. 
In this list, again, the first four defilements 
are nearly identical with those included in 
the list of ‘five evils’ minus lust (kama). This 
last evil is mentioned separately and repeat- 
edly in the Buddhist scriptures in Pali as well 
as in Sanskrit. Similarly wrath (krodha) is men- 
tioned separately as a powerful enemy of 
holy life. Early Buddhist sources describe the 
triad of lobha, dosa (dvesa), and moha as the 
three roots of evil (akusala-mila). One of the 
standard Buddhist words for evil is klesawhich 
may be translated as ‘defilement’ or ‘deprav- 
ity’. A list of six defilements is found in some 
Buddhist Sanskrit sources and includes pas- 
sion (raga), ill will (pratigha), conceit (mana), 
nescience (avidya), false view (kudrsti), and 
sceptical doubt (vichzkiisa) . 

The Jaina sources also contain details 
concerning evils and defilements. All the five 
evils of the Sikh list are found repeatedly 
mentioned in the sacred literature of Jainism. 
The Avasyakasutra has a list of eighteen sins 
which includes among others wrath (krodha), 
conceit, delusion (mayd), greed, and ill will. 
The standard Jaina term for evil is ‘dirt’ or 
‘passion’ (kasaya). The Dasavaikalikasutra 
states that four kaséyas, viz. wrath, conceit, 
delusion and greed, cause rebirth. The 
Uttaradhyayanasitra mentions moha, irsna 
(synonym of kama) and lobha as the sources 
of sorrow. * 

The Yogasitra (II. 3) has a list of five 
defilements or hindrances called parica-klesah. 
These are nescience (avidya), egoity (asmita), 
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passion (raga), ill will (dvesa) and the will to 
live (abhinivesa). It should be pointed out 
here that avidya equals moha; asmita is iden- 
tical with ehankara;, raga is similar to kama; 
dvesa is not different from krodha; and 
abhinivesa belongs to the category of lobha 
understood as continuous desire for exist- 
ence in sansar. 

The Bhagavad-gita mentions all the five 
evils although they are not enumerated as 
forming a pentad. The text mentions kamaas 
desire or wish and at one point it is identified 
with krodha. Besides kama and krodha, the 
Bhagavad-gita mentions passion (raga) , ill will, 
attachment, delusion, egoity, greed, conceit 
and nescience (ajfana), and employs terms 
such as papa, dosaand kalmasafor impurities or 
defilements. In one verse hypocrisy, arro- 
gance, conceit, wrath, harsh speech and 
nescience are described as demoniac qualities. 
Medieval Buddhist, Jainist, and Brahmanical 
authors of religious and philosophical works 
continued to discuss the meaning, nature and 
methods of eradicating the five and more evils. 
The Tantric adepts (siddhas) recommended 
rather radical techniques of combating the 
evil psychological forces, especially through 
the method of ‘conquering passions through 
passions’. Reference may be made here to 
Tulasidasa who, in a series of quadriparti vers- 
es (chaupais) in his Ramachanitamanasa, ac- 
knowledges the universality of kama, krodha, 
lobha, moha, mana and trsna which afflict not 
only men but also the gods. 

There is no philosophical or theological 
explication of the five evils, collectively or 
individually, in Sith Scripture, but man is 
repeatedly warned against them. They have 
been called diseases or maladies which afflict 
human beings with disastrous effects. The 
evil pentad is however mentioned at numer- 
ous places in the Holy Book. In at least five 
instances the list consists of the following: 
kam, krodh, lobh, moh and abhiman or ahankar. 
At one place instead of moh and abhiman we 
have madand ninda. Here the word mad may 
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be interpreted in the sense of ‘intoxication 
born of egoity’. The word ninda means 
slander. In two of the seven instances cited 
here the members of the evil pentad are 
called ‘five thieves’ (pavich-chor). In a hymn 
by Kabir the list has trishna (craving), kam, 
krodh, mad and matsar as the five evils. The 
word trishna (Skt. trsna@) means craving or 
desire, while the word matsar means jealousy. 
Often the five evils are referred to as ‘the 
five’ (pavich) or ‘all the five’ (sare pavich). At 
places the five organs of sense (jranendriyas) 
are also often referred to as ‘the five’. 

One, two, three or four of the five cardi- 
nal evils are repeatedly mentioned almost 
throughout the body of the Sikh canon. The 
triad kam, krodh and lobh finds as frequent a 
mention as the triad kam, krodh and ahankar 
or moh, lobh and ahankar. Among the five 
evils the one that is condemned more than 
the others is ahankar. When only two of the 
five are mentioned, the pair consists either 
of kamand krodh, or of moh and guman, or of 
lobh and moh; when a group of four out of the 
five evils is cited, it usually consists of the first 
four, kam, krodh, lobh and moh. Since the 
Sikh canon is a composite text containing 
the religious poetry not only of the Guris 
but also of several saints and Sifis from var- 
ious regions, synonyms, occasionally from dif- 
ferent languages, occur. Thus lobh is also 
called lalach; man is called garab (Skt. garva) 
and guman; moh is also called bharam (Skt. 
bhrama). 

A word of most frequent occurrence is 
haumai. It is perhaps derived from aham, ‘I’ 
or egoity, the essential element of ego; hankar, 
ahankar are its semantic cognates. The word 
man is employed in a double sense; some- 
times it is clearly used in the sense of ‘honour’ 
or ‘respect’. In most cases, however, it is 
synonymous with abhiman. 

Although it is permissible to identify 
haumai with ahankar, the fact that haumai is 
not included in the evil pentad and yet comes 
in for the strongest censure in the Scripture 
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would lead to the conclusion that it is re- 
garded as a major evil in addition to those 
forming the pentad. It may be added that 
haumai or egoity, self-centredness, the per- 
sonality system, the belief in one’s individual 
existence, is the basis of all the other evils. 
From this standpoint, ahankar may be reck- 
oned as an offshoot of hawmai. The assertion 
or affirmation of ‘I’ runs counter to the affir- 
mation of ‘Thou’; the consciousness of ‘self- 
existence’ or ‘one’s own existence’ (sva-bhava 
or alma-bhdva) is diametrically opposed to 
the consciousness of God’s existence. In a 
system in which the sole reality of God (7k 
onkar) is the first principle, there can be no 
room for the reality of an ‘individual 
existence’ or ‘one’s own existence’ apart from 
or along with the existence of God. To say 
that God alone is the reality means that there 
is no other reality that belongs to someone 
else, and that there is no someone else who 
can claim an independent reality of his own. 
The truth is that there is no truth in haumaz. 

Nevertheless, this unreal reality, this false 
truth—haumai — apparently exists. It is un- 
real and false from the standpoint of God 
who is the only absolute Reality; it is real and 
true from the standpoint of the fettered crea- 
tures coursing in sansar. These creatures have 
assumed a reality of their own; every fettered 
being is seemingly convinced of its own ex- 
istence; this conviction flourishes in its igno- 
rance of God’s reality. There can be no such 
thing as co-existence of God and not-God; 
Reality and falsity cannot co-exist as cannot 
light and darkness. Therefore, where there 
is awareness of God’s reality there is absence 
of one’s own reality, and vice versa; where 
there is awareness of one’s own existence or 
haumai, there is absence of the awareness of 
God’s existence. The Scripture says: “Haumai 
jai ta kant samai — God is realized only when 
one eradicates egoity” (Gc, 750); literally, 
‘(one) merges into (one's) Lord only when 
(her/his) egoity has disappeared’. 

The five evils, lust, wrath, greed, attach- 
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ment and egoity, flourish on the soil ofthe 
belief in one’s individualized existence. By 
destroying the doctrine of one’s own exist- 
ence or the belief in one’s individual reality, 
the sages (sant, sadh) cancel in one stroke, as 
it were, the entire catalogue of evils. Desire, 
anger, avarice, infatuation, egoism, passion, 
jealousy, hypocrisy, pride, deception, false- 
hood, violence, doubt, and nescience and 
other forms of depravity listed in the Guril 
Granth Sahib do not affect him who has 
overcome his own self and found his essence 
in God’s reality. Liberation (mukti, mokh) 
means the extinction of all the evils headed 
by haumai. 

The Sikh canon also points to the way of 
extinguishing evils of all kinds. It is acknowl- 
edged that the five evils afflict all beings in 
sansar and that it is difficult to control them. 
Yet the possibility of conquering them is not 
ruled out in the theological framework of 
Sikhism; the moral training of a Sikh is in 
fact directed towards controlling the senses 
and eradicating the evils. The seeker of lib- 
eration has first to liberate himself of the 
yoke of the pentad. No headway can be made 
towards God-realization without discarding 
the cardinal evils. Kabir says, “He alone cher- 
ishes the Lord’s feet who is rid of desire, 
wrath, greed and attachment — kamu krodhu 
lobhu mohu bibarjit haripadu chinai soi (cc, 
1123). 

Loving devotion (bhagati, bhakti) to God 
is, according to Sikhism, the way to ulti- 
mate release. One can love God only when 
one has annihilated self-love; this means that 
the devotee must be humble and surrender 
himself fully unto God. The Guris stress 
the necessity of taking refuge in God. To 
this end, one must first renounce pride 
(man). Constant awareness of God (simran) 
is the panacea for al] ills. He who enshrines 
the Lord’s lotus feet in his heart destroys 
sins of many existences. Devotion to God 
eradicates the evils in an instant and puri- 
fies the body (cc, 245). The destruction of 
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evils may be viewed both as a cause and 
consequence of the practice of nam simran. 
Awareness of God’s presence comes only 
when lust, wrath, avarice, attachment and 
egoity have departed from the devotee; 
when the devotee lives in constant aware- 
ness of God, the evils touch him not. Such 
a person is unaffected by pleasure and pain, 
for he has freed himself from evils such as 
lobh, moh and abhiman. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
describes such a sage as one liberated while 
still alive and calls him an image of God on 
earth (GG, 1426-27). 

Another way of overcoming haumai and 
other evils is to keep the company of the 
saints (sant, sddh) who radiate virtuous 
qualities. One kills lust, wrath, greed and 
other depravities of the evil age (kali-kales) 
by taking refuge in the sangat, the holy 
fellowship. It is by discarding the most pow- 
erful of evils, egoity, that one can get admis- 
sion to this sacred society. Egoity ceases as 
one takes to the company of the holy (cc, 
971). A third method of overcoming the evils 
is to submit oneself to the instruction of the 
spiritual preceptor (guriz). He who would 
overcome the five evils must follow his 
teaching. The wisdom obtained from the 
preceptor is like a swift sword (kharagu karara) 
which cuts through confusion, infatuation, 
avarice and egoity (Gc, 1087). One celebrates 
God’s virtues through the favour of the sage 
(sant prasadi) and destroys lust, anger and 
insanity born of egoism (unmad). In Guru 
Nanak’s Sidh Gosti it is stated that without the 
preceptor one’s efforts bear no fruit. The 
importance of living up to the instruction of 
the holy preceptor can be judged from the 
concept of the ‘Gurit-oriented person’ 
(gurmukh) so central to the Sikh moral system. 
A gurmukh is one who has turned his face 
towards the Guri, that is to say, a person 
who by practising what the Gurt teaches has 
freed himself from the depravities and lives 
in the Divine presence. He achieves this 
position by conquering the evils under the 
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guidance of the Guru and ever remains in 
tune with the Supreme Reality. 

See AHANKAR, KAM, KRODH, LOBH 
and MOH 
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FIVE KHANDS or Panj Khands, lit. realms 
(panj = five, khand = region or realm), signi- 
fies in the Sikh tradition the five stages of 
spiritual progress leading man to the Ulti- 
mate Truth. The supporting text is a frag- 
ment from Gurti Nanak’s Japu, stanzas 34 to 
37. The Five Realms enumerated therein are 
dharam khand, the realm of righteous action 
(paurt 34), gian khand, the realm of knowl- 
edge (paurt 35), saram khand, the realm of 
spiritual endeavour (paurt 36), karam khand, 
the realm of grace, and sach khand the realm 
of Truth (pauyt 37). The concept of the spir- 
itual journey running into several stages is 
found in other religious traditions as well. 
The number of stages and the nomenclature 
may vary, but the broad features of the jour- 
ney remain the same. The seven muqamat of 
the Sufis, the eight angas of Patanjal yoga, 
the five kosas of Vedanta and dash bhumis of 
Buddhism run on parallel lines though they 
are embedded each in a different cultural 
milieu. 

The Panj Khands in the Japu delineate 
the different stages of spiritual ascent trac- 
ing the evolution of human consciousness 
on different planes involving man’s thought, 
emotions and action. Though Gurt Nanak 
does not explicitly deal with these transfor- 
mations.and only touches upon the core 
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characteristics of each stage (khand), yet the 
emphasis on one aspect does not exclude 
the others. In each stage, the status or posi- 
tion of the individual is set forth in a social 
setting. The seeker is not conceived of as a 
recluse or ascetic: social obligations and 
moral qualities form an essential core of the 
spiritual path. The empirical mind is first 
emancipated from the grip of desire and 
purified by a rigorous moral discipline. When 
it learns to stand still, it is brought to the 
Divine Portal which it can enter only with 
the divine grace. There it finds itself face to 
face with the Truth Eternal, i.e. God. 

The delineation of the Panj Khands is 
preceded by two introductory remarks in the 
two preceding stanzas. First, there is the term 
pavarian, i.e. rungs of a ladder, denoting 
stages of the mystical ascent. Guru Nanak 
relates this ascent to the constant remem- 
brance of His Name. Then occurs another 
insight which implies that all the endeavours 
that the spiritual aspirant makes and all the 
means that he employs during these 
endeavours have their ultimate source in 
divine grace without which he may not even 
feel the initial impulse towards spiritual life. 

The first stage is the dharam khand. “The 
earth exists for dharma to be practised.” The 
word dharam has been employed in the sense 
of duty. Duty is usually performed either out 
of a sense of social responsibility or through 
moral awareness. Gurtt Nanak links this sense 
of duty to man’s consciousness of divine 
justice. This is the stage in which a sense of 
inquisitiveness is aroused in the mind of the 
devotee who is now no longer a casual on- 
looker of the world around but can perceive 
the divine purpose behind the creation of 
this planet of ours, the earth, which is set in 
the cosmic cradle of time and space and is 
sustained by the vital elements. Man has been 
placed in this world to respond to the Cre- 
ator’s purpose. In His court, he will be 
judged according to his moral response. 

The next is gian khand. “In the realm of 


knowledge, knowledge is ignited, i.e. illumi- 
nation dawns.” The seeker here becomes 
aware of the universe and the mystery of 
existence. Through the creation, he gains 
knowledge of the Creator from whom it 
emanates. Knowledge here is not merely in- 
tellectual or sensual; it is intuitive awareness, 
a spiritual consciousness which expands the 
vision of the seeker. His sense of wonder is 
born not merely of his awareness of the many 
forms of life or the ordered movement of 
numerous celestial spheres, but of his per- 
ception of God who is the sole force behind 
all. In front of this limitless variety of cosmic 
life, he feels humble. This simultaneous ex- 
perience of expansion of vision and of the 
sense of humility leads to vismaya or vismad 
(wonder). 

Saram Khand is the sphere of spiritual 
endeavour. Here man strives against the last 
remnants of his ego which still afflict him 
in spite of his experiencing strong emotions 
of humility in the gidn khand. If the sense 
of awe and wonder is not accompanied or 
followed by discipline, the experience might 
become a mere emotion, something remem- 
bered with nostalgia but having no perma- 
nent worth. To become worthy of receiving 
the divine grace, one must chisel one’s surati 
(consciousness) which is a unifying thread 
for all human faculties. This chiselling of 
intellect and wisdom would erase even the 
subtlest layers of ego from one’s mind. 

Karam Khand (the realm of grace) is the 
sphere where reigns the Divine grace. The 
process of liberation with grace initiated is 
now brought to completion. All sense of du- 
alism ends, The devotee is one with the Lord 
and with those who have attained this state 
of bliss. One reaches here only after achiev- 
ing a heroic victory over the evils. Yet he is 
not a passive devotee, but a man of awak- 
ened courage and great deeds. 

The final stage of spiritual ascent, i.e. 
sach khand (the realm of the Truth), defies 
description. “Hard as steel is the story of this 
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state to narrate.” Described as the abode of 
the Nirankdar, the Formless One, sach khand 
is not a geographical spot, but the final state 
of the evolution of human consciousness. 
One can only experience it, but not describe 
it, for here words cease to have any meaning 
and no analogies can help in describing the 
Unique. Here in the Divine Court, the perfect 
ones rejoice in His presence. It is from here 
that His Will (hukam) goes out to the universe, 
and the liberated, grace-filled souls perform 
it joyously and effortlessly. The devotee 
becomes one with Him and realizes Him asa 
unifying force working through all objects of 
His creation. This way he attains to the non- 
spatial sach khand and to the Dweller therein, 
the Nirankar, who is nowhere outside his 
own heart. 
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FIVE SYMBOLS, a set of five distinctive fea- 
tures or elements of personal appearance or 
apparel that set off Sikhs from the followers 
of any other religious faith. Any study of 
religious symbols involves a dual task: first, to . 
explain the meaning of symbols not only in 
terms of their original connotations but also 
on the basis of contemporary categories of 
understanding; secondly, to discriminate 
between genuine symbolism and any post hoc 
interpretations which later times may have 
imposed on things originally having little 
symbolic relevance. 

A symbol is generally defined as some- 
thing that stands for, represents or denotes 
something else, especially a material object 
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representing or taken to represent something 
immaterial or abstract, as being an idea, qual- 
ity or condition. Words, phrases and sen- 
tences, for instance, represent various be- 
ings, ideas, qualities or conditions. Like any 
other religion, Sikhism also incorporates in 
its thought and practice a variety of symbols. 
Most of the philosophical terms such as maya, 
kal, mukti, anhad nad, are used in Sikhism in 
common with other religions of Indian ori- 
gin; but there are others especially modified 
or coined by the Gurus precisely to mark 
their new connotations. Of the modified ver- 
bal symbols the most significant is Gura 
Nanak’s Ik Oankar. Ultimate Reality was the 
mystic monosyllable Om, which appeared first 
in the Upanisads as the object of profound 
religious meditation. In later times Om came 
to represent the Hindu triad, Brahma, Visni 
and Siva. By Gurii Nanak’s time the more 
popular use of the term which equated the 
three mythical gods with their Creator, the 
Supreme One, had gained ground. Guri 
Nanak modifed the term by prefixing the 
figure “1” to Onkar to stress the unicity of the 
Ultimate Reality. This made Sikhism a strict- 
ly monotheistic creed. Examples of symbolic 
terms originally coined or introduced by the 
Gurts are nam, the manifest equivalent of 
the Transcendent One; hukam standing for 
Divine Will or Divine Law; nadar meaning 
Divine grace: Akal, the Timeless One, i.e. 
God; Sarb Loh, lit. all-steel, representing the 
All-Powerful God. Another original term in 
Sikhism is Vahiguru (lit. Hail! the Enlightener 
who dispels Darkness) for God. As the fig- 
ures of Omand swastika symbolize Hinduism, 
the cresent and the numerals 786 denote 
Islam, and the cross signifies Christianity, 
there are symbols which define and individ- 
uate Sikhism. There are symbols peculiar to 
the Sikhs and their use gives them their iden- 
tity and marks them off as a distinct people. 
For example, their mul mantra, in abbreviat- 
ed form, the statement of their fundamental 
creed is used as a preamble to their religious 
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writings. It is set down at the top of their 
private correspondence as well. It is also su- 
perimposed as a crest on their flag. Another 
form of the crest is a composite figure of 
khanda (double-edged sword), a chakra (steel 
quoit) and two swords joined close together 
at the bottom symbolizing strength and sov- 
ereignty of the Khalsa. The Sikh flag, rever- 
ently called nishan sahib (sahib, added as an 
honorific) comprising a high-flying penant, 
yellow, saffron or dark blue in colour, with a 
khanda atop its flagpost, is commonly seen in 
the compound of a gurdwaré or Sikh place of 
worship. The flag, the crest and the war cry 
Sat Srt Akal (True is the Exalted Timeless 
One) have served the Khalsa to maintain its 
high morale and esprit de corps through the 
ups and downs of its history. A penant is 
defined as an emblem of victory but the form 
of salutation current among the Khalsa— 
Vahiguru jt ka khalsad, Vahiguru ji ki fateh — 
constantly reminds them that lest a triumph 
fill them with vanity, victory is always from 
God. Another popular and distinctive form 
of salutation is Sat Sri Akal. 

Forms of salutation help to recognize the 
Sikhs as individuals and also as a communi- 
ty formed around the religion called 
Sikhism. But the most prominent distinguish- 
ing marks of the Sikhs, especially of the 
members of the Khalsa brotherhood, are 
what are commonly called the panj kakars, 
from each of the five articles beginning with 
the letter “k’’. The initiation ceremony called 
amrit sanchar, repeating the original cere- 
mony that canonized the order of the Khalsa 
on the Baisakhi day of AD 1699, is itself sym- 
bolic of imparting a new immortal life to 
the initiates. During the ceremony every 
initiate into the order is enjoined upon to 
adopt and never to part from his person 
five symbolic physical objects — kes (unshorn 
hair), kangha (a comb), kirpan (sword), kara 
(a steel bracelet) and kachchha or kachhahira 
(a pair of specially designed shorts) — all 
names beginning with the phoneme ‘k’ and 
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hence collectively called panj kakar (panj = 
five; kakar = symbols). The numeral panj 
(five) itself has a symbolic significance in 
Sikh usage. Physical bodies, it is believed, 
are made of five elements; there are five 
khands (regions or stages) in the ascent to 
the point of realization of the highest spir- 
itual truth; the traditional village council, 
panchayat, consists of ftve members in the 
popular belief that where five paniches have 
assembled together (for the sake of admin- 
istering justice), there God Himself is 
present; it is pany piare (the Five Elect) who 
prepared and administered amrit (the holy 
initiatory water) to novitiates; five banis (scrip- 
tural texts) are recited as amrit is being pre- 
pared; the Sikhs own five takhts as the seats 
of the highest religious authority and legis- 
lation; and traditionally for the daily reli- 
gious devotions a regimen of five banis is 
Jaid down. Bhai Gurdas (d. 1636), records: 
As one Sikh is sufficient to announce his 
identity, two of them make up the holy 
congregation. Among five of them God him- 
self is present (tku stkhu dui sadh sangu panjin 
paramesaru), Varan, XIi1.19. 

The five k’s may be regarded as parts of 
the uniform of the Khalsa which is defined 
as Akal ki Fauj, God’s own army, created to 
fulfil the divinely ordained mission of Gurit 
Gobind Singh, viz. dharam chaldvan, sant 
ubaran dust sabhan ko mul uparan — to up- 
hold dharma, protect the saintly and uproot 
the wicked ( Bachitra Natak, 6). There is noth- 
ing esoteric or mystic about the five k’s. They 
‘were simply chosen to serve as aids to the 
preservation of the corporate life of the 
Panth. It, however, seems to be essential for 
a social symbol to contain something of the 
nature of an archetypal kernel so that it may 
appeal rationally as well as emotively to the 
collective consciouness of the community and 
thereby acquire wide acceptance and emo- 
tional sway over the minds of men. 

Kes or the unshorn hair imprint on the 
individual the investiture of the spiritual man 
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exemplified by rshis or sages of yore, and 
even of God Himself (whose epithet keshava 
means one who carries song tresses, although, 
it must be remembered, the God of Sikhism 
is Formless and is occasionally personalized 
only for the sake of explanation of the at- 
tributes by which He is remembered). They 
also signify manliness, virility, courage and 
dignity, and therefore signify qualities both 
of a sant (saint) and a sipahi (soldier) anda 
life both of bhakti (spiritual devotion) and 
shakti, i.e. strength of conviction, of courage, 
and of fortitude. 

The vow to leave the hair untrimmed 
also signifies a disavowal of the cultic path of 
renunciation and asceticism marked among 
the practitioners by closely cropped hair or 
by keeping them matted. 

Long-winded explanations on scientific 
grounds of the advantages of full-grown hair 
sometimes advanced are really unnecessary. 
It is enough to say that the Sikhs keep their 
hair untrimmed and uncut first because it is 
one of their religious vows and secondly be- 
cause it isa clear mark of identification. Gurt 
Nanak said, “if you see a Sikh of the Guru, 
bow low and fall at his feet” (GG. 763). 
Rahitnamas enjoin upon every Sikh to enter- 
tain and assist others. A Sikh will be the 
easiest to know from his long hair. 

Kangha (the comb required to keep the 
hair tidy) symbolizes cleanliness. As a-vestural 
symbol, it appears to repudiate the practice of 
Tantric yogis, who keep their hair matted (jata) 
as their outward denominational symbol. 

Kirpan (the sword) signifies valour. It 
seems to represent what has been called “the 
sword of God in heavenly regions” (Jsaiah, 
XXXIV, 5). For Gurii Gobind Singh the sword 
was the emblem of Divine Energy for the 
destruction of the evil and protection of the 
good. Also called bhagauti (bhagvati or the 
goddess Durga, slayer of the demons) which 
in the Sikh vocabulary stands for the sword 
as well as for the Almighty. It is invoked at 
the very beginning of ardds, supplicatory 
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prayer of the Sikhs. 

The word kirpan seems to have been com- 
pounded from kirpa (krpa@ or compassion) 
and dn (honour, dignity). Hence as a sym- 
bolic weapon it shall only be wielded in com- 
passion (to protect the oppressed) and for 
upholding righteousness and human dignity. 
It stands, therefore, for the heroic affirma- 
tion of honour and valour for the vindica- 
tion of ethical principles. 

Kara (the steel bangle) was adopted as a 
pragmatic accessory to kirpan. A set of strong 
steel bangles used to be worn by warriors as 
protective armour over the arm that wielded 
the sword. But besides the symbolism of self- 
defence that its pragmatic value seems to 
indicate, it has a deeper symbolic 
significance. As a circle it signifies perfec- 
tion, without beginning, without end. Tradi- 
tionally, a circle also represents dharma, the 
Supreme Law, and Divine justice. It also sym- 
bolizes restraint and control. The kara, there- 
fore, symbolizes for the Sikhs a just and law- 
ful life of self-discipline (rahit) and self-con- 
trol (satijam). 

Kachchh or Kachhahira (pair of shorts) is 
a sartorial symbol signifying manly control. 
It contradicts the puritanical vows of chastity 
and celibacy (of sannydsa). At the pragmatic 
level, its sartorial design makes for greater 
agility and easy movements, thereby ensur- 
ing ready preparedness, tayyér bar tayyar, 
(readiness beyond ordinary readiness). 

Of these five symbols, primacy 
unquestionably belongs to kes. It is the Sikhs’ 
kes which rescued them from a critical 
situation. Unwarily, they had succumbed toa 
process of backsliding. The decline had in 
fact set in during the days of Sikh power. 
The stern religious discipline which had 
sustained the Sikhs through a period of 
difficulty and privation gave way to a life of 
Juxury and plenty. They lost what, following 
Ibn Khaldun, may be described as their 
“desert qualities.” A second — and even more 
sinister — debilitating factor was the 
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Brahmanical ritual and practice which had 
gained ascendancy as an adjunct of regal 
pomp and ceremony. These now took a 
firmer hold over the Sikh mind. In this way, 
Sikh faith became garbled beyond 
recognition. The teachings of the Guris 
which had supplied Sikhism its potent 
principle of re-creation and consolidation 
were obscured by the rising tide of 
conservatism. It was fast losing its 
characteristic vigour and its votaries were 
relapsing into beliefs and customs which the 
founding Gurts had clearly rejected. 
Absorption into ceremonial Hinduism 
indicated the course inevitably set for the 
Sikhs. This was the critical challenge they 
faced in the years following the British 
occupation of the Punjab. 

Such had been the dereliction of the 
faith that several British observers prognosti- 
cated dismally for it. Some thought it was 
already dead; others felt it was irretrievably 
due for extinction. The following excerpt 
from the Punjab Administration Report for 
1851-52 — a bare two years after the annex- 
ation of the Punjab — will illustrate: 

The Sikh faith and ecclesiastical polity is 

rapidly going where the Sikh political 

ascendancy has already gone. Of the two 
elements in the old Khalsa, namely, the 
followers of Nanuck, the first prophet, 
and the followers of Guru Govind Singh, 
the second great religious leader, the 
former will hold their ground, and the 
latter will lose it. The Sikhs of Nanuck, a 
comparatively small body of peaceful 
habits and old family, will perhaps cling 
to the faith of their fathers; but the Sikhs 
of Govind [Singh] who are of more re- 
cent origin, who are more specially styled 
the Singhs or “lions” and who embraced 
the faith as being the religion of warfare 
and conquest, no longer regard the 

Khalsa now that the prestige has depart- 

ed from it. These men joined in thou- 

sands, and they now desert in equal 
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numbers. They rejoin the ranks of Hin- 

duism whence they originally came, and 

they bring up their children as Hindus. 

The sacred tank at Umritsar is less 

thronged than formerly, and the atten- 

dance at the annual festivals is diminish- 
ing yearly. The initiatory ceremony for 
adult persons is now rarely performed. 

It was the late nineteenth century renais- 
sance, the Singh Sabha movement, which 
halted this relapse into Hinduism by, besides 
preaching Sikh religious doctrine, laying 
stress on the initiatory rite of Khande di Pahul 
and meticulous observation. of the mandato- 
ry panj kakar, the Five Symbols. 

Along with kes, the turban became a cru- 
cial symbol, too. Sikhs cherish the greatest 
respect for it. They must not cut or shingle 
their hair and they must keep their heads 
covered with turbans. It may be observed 
how lovingly, painstakingly, proudly and 
colourfully they adorn their heads with neatly- 
tied crown-like turbans. As Sikh history testi- 
fies, depilatory apostasy is the greatest sin 
among them. It is for this reason that they 
introduced into their regular petitionary 
prayer, they call ardas, words to this effect: 
Lord preserve our faith until our last breath 
and until the last hair on our bodies. 

These symbols, being the gift of the Guru, 
also possess a sacramental status. They are 


held dear as keepsakes of the Tenth Guri 


who had completely identified himself with 
his Khalsa. A keepsake essentially symbolizes 
a relationship of love. These symbols, there- 
fore, also signify the Sikhs’ love for their 
Guri as also his for them. 
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FIVE YEARS IN INDIA, by Henry Edward 
Fane, aide-de-camp to his uncle, General Sir 
Henry Fane, commander-in-chief of the army 
of the East India Company during late 
1830’s, is “a narrative of [the author’s] trav- 
els in the Presidency of Bengal, a visit to the 
court of Runjeet Singh, a residence in the 
Himalayan mountains, an account of the late 
expedition to Cabul and Afghanistan, voy- 
age down the Indus, and journey overland 
to England.” Fane had kept an immaculate 
journal of his travels from the time his reg- 
iment got orders to move to Ceylon in June/ 
July 1835, till he arrived at Falmouth, En- 
gland, in April 1840. His actual stay in India 
was of three and a half years, from August 
1836, when he arrived at Calcutta, to the 
end of 1839, when he commenced his jour- 
ney homeward. The travelogue was pub- 
lished in two volumes, under one cover, by 
Henry Colburn, London, in 1842. It was 
reprinted by the Languages Department, 
Punjab, in 1970 in two separate volumes of 
16 chapters each. 

Soon after his arrival at Calcutta, Fane 
accompanied Sir Henry on the latter’s in- 
spection tour of Company’s military estab- 
lishments spread over the Gangetic plain. 
Travelling by river and road transport 
through cantonments such as Patna, 
Kanpur, Agra and Aligarh, the General was 
in the country around Meerut when, in 
February 1837, he received a letter from 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh inviting him to at- 
tend the marriage of his grandson, Nau 
Nihal Singh. The commander-in-chief ac- 
cepted the invitation. Henry Edward Fane, 
who accompanied him to the Sikh capital 
of Lahore, provides in his book a graphic 
description of the visit which lasted from 3 
March to 1 April 1837. He describes the 
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lavish festivities which took place at Amritsar 
from where the wedding party started and 
at Atari where the nuptial ceremonies were 
held. He was deeply impressed by the 
Maharaja’s personality and character. As he 
records: “Runjeet, among his subjects, has 
the character generally of a kind and gen- 
erous master, and one of the best princes 
that has ever reigned in India. As evidence 
of his being a really good and amiable man 
may be cited his kindness to children... and 
the fact of his never having, since he con- 
quered the country, put a man to death for 
even the most heinous crimes...” Yet Fane 
was not above the white man’s pride and 
prejudice. For him Ranjit Singh’s army, 
though trained by European officers, was 
no match for the Company’s troops in dis- 
cipline and perfection of drill movements, 
and when he witnessed a review of the Sikh 
troops again in December 1838, at the time 
of the meeting between Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and Lord Auckland at Firozpur, he 
attributed their better performance on the 
occasion to “the extraordinary effect that 
our expedition to Lahore, in 1837, has had 
upon Runjeet’s troops.” 

From among the cis-Sutlej Sikh chief- 
tains, the author was most impressed by the 
ruler of Patiala (Maharaja Karam Singh) 
whom he describes as “the largest man I 
almost ever saw, standing, I should think, 
six feet seven or eight, with bone and sinew 
in proportion.... He has the character of a 
good prince, father and son, characters rare- 
ly to be met with among the higher princes 
and chiefs of India.” His disparaging remarks 
were reserved for the last of the Great 
Mughals, Emperor Bahadur Shah II, actual- 
ly a pensioner of the East India Company: 
“I did not like the General so lowering him- 
self as to stand in the presence of a dirty, 
miserable old dog like this man, after hav- 
ing been seated in the durbar of Runjeet 
Singh.” 

The second volume contains an account 
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of Fane’s travels with the Afghanistan expe- 
dition, undertaken to reinstal Shah Shuja’' 
on the throne of Kabul with a view to check- 
mating Russian designs, and his return jour- 
ney to England. He describes his journey 
from Firozpur down the Sutlej and the 
Indus to Rohri, and then the march through 
the Bolan pass into Afghanistan and entry 
into Kabul, occupying Qandahar and 
Ghazni on the way. At Kabul, Fane joined 
Colonel Wade, the political_agent at 
Ludhiana, intending to travel with him 
through the Punjab on his way to Bombay. 
But he changed his plans at Attock where 
he found another companion with whom 
he set out by boat down the river Indus, 
shifted to a bigger vessel at Karachi, and 
reached Bombay on 11 December 1839. 
From there he embarked for England on 1 
January 1840, reaching his home country 
on 13 April 1840. 

S.K.B. 


FORD, MATTHEW WILLIAM (d. 1841), an 
Englishman who started his career in 1804 as 
an ensign in a West India regiment. He suc- 
cessively served with the 7th Foot, the 70th 
Foot, the Ist Royal Scots and the 22nd Light 
Dragoons. In 1823, he was appointed pay- 
master to the 16th Foot. While stationed at 
Karnal in 1837, he embezzled large sums of 
money and deserted the British troops. He 
came to Lahore towards the end of the year 
and joined the Sikh army as a battalion com- 
mander on Rs 800 per month, later commut- 
ed for a jagir of three villages near Rawalpindi. 
Ford’s battalion belonged to Avitabile’s 
brigade. At the time of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s funeral procession, Ford command- 
ed the regiment that lined up the streets of 
Lahore. 

After the Maharaja’s death, European em- 
ployees of the court became suspect espe- 
cially in the eyes of the Sikh troops. In March 
1841, Ford was at Hazara when he was at- 
tacked by his own men and seriously injured. 


FOULKES, R. 


He escaped to Peshawar where he died of 
the injuries a month later. 
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FOULKES, R. (d. 1841), an Englishman, who 
joined Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s cavalry in Feb- 
ruary 1836. He remained attached to Gener- 
al Ventura as aide-de-camp, and accompa- 
nied him on his expedition to Mandi in 1840. 
On the conclusion of the campaign, he was 
left in charge of the Sikh troops stationed at 
Mandi. However, his troops mutineed in 
March 1841, and assassinated him.’ 
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FRANCIS, a French adventurer, who arrived 
at Lahore in 1833 and joined Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s army. But he had no military train- 
ing, and was discharged from the service soon 
afterwards. 
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FUKINAUL, THOMAS, a Frenchman, who 
during 1822-23 was in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
service, employed in the gunpowder factory. 
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GADIAL, a village in Ropar district of the 
Punjab about 18 km east of Garhshankar, is 
sacred to Gurt Gobind Singh, who arrived 
here in 1700 from Khera Kalmot and stayed 
awhile under a fig tree. A memorial in the 
form of a small platform built around the 
fig tree with a 5-metre-high Nishan Sahib 
marks the spot. 

Gn.S, 


GAGA, village 2 km west of Lahira (29°56'N, 
75°-48'E), in Sangrar district of the Punjab, 
was visited by Gurti Tegh Bahadur during his 
travels in these parts. According to Sakhi Pothi, 
the Gurt arrived here for a night’s stay. As 
the Sikhs went out to collect grass tor the 
horses, the landowners chased them away. 
The Gurii immediately struck camp and pro- 
ceeded to Gurne Kalan. Landowners, over- 
come by remorse when they learnt who the 
visitor was, followed the Guru to make expia- 
tion for their misdemeanour. Receiving his 
pardon, the repentant villagers returned to 
Gaga and established a manji sahib at tire 
place where the Gurt had halted. A gurdwara 
was raised by one Jawahar Singh in 1848. 
Seva Singh, a minister in Nabha state, recon- 
structed it in 1876. The building was reno- 
vated again in 1975. Gurdwara Gura Sar 
Patshahi IX, as it is now called, is a square 


_ hall, with a domed sanctum in the middle of 


it. A portion of the older building, a pavilion 
with a cubicle at either side, still stands form- 
ing the southern side of the hall, with the 
sarovar to the north of the hall. The 
Gurdwara, provided with 108 acres of land, is 


administered by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. Special divans are 
held on the tenth of the light half of every 
lunar month and on important Sikh 
anniversaries. Dussehra, in October, is a fes- 
tival which is celebrated with great fervour. 
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GAGGOBUA, village 27 km southwest of 
Amritsar (31°-38'N, 74°-52’°E) along the 
Amritsar-Khemkaran road, is sacred to Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644), who came here 
once following the chase. Gurdwara Manji 
Sahib Chhevin Patshahi, constructed at the 
site of the old shrine, marks the spot where 
Gurtt Hargobind had halted. The Gurdwara 
is*affiliated to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 

Gaggobua was also the native place of 
Baba Bir Singh, a nineteenth-century saint, 
whose memory is perpetuated through two 
gurdwaras, both managed by his descendants. 
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GAHAL (locally pronounced Gailh), village 


GAHIR GAMBHIRIE MAT ... 


on the right bank of the Bathinda branch of 
Sirhind Canal, 30 km north of Barnala (30°- 
22'N, 75°-32'E) in Sangrir district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guri Har Rai (1630-61), 
who once made a brief halt here during his 
travels in the Malva country. Gurdwara Sri 
Gurt Har Rai Sahib Patshahi VII, situated in 
a spacious compound in the northeastern 
part of the village, comprises a square sanc- 
tum, with a domed room above it and a hall 
in front. The Gurdwara is endowed with land- 
ed property and is administered by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee through a local committee. 

During the Vadda Ghallighara or the 
Great Holocaust of 5 February 1762, the bad- 
ly mauled, yet unvanquished, Sikh column is 
said to have passed through Gahal on its way 
to Barnala. A memorial shrine in honour of 
the Ghallughara martyrs has been raised in 
the Gurdwara compound. Sant Channan 
Singh, president of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, laid, on 22 Febru- 
ary 1967, the cornerstone of the building 
which was completed in May 1971. 
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GAHIR GAMBHIRIE MAT KE SVAMI BISHAN 
DAS YATI Ht KA JIVAN CHARITRA, by 
Bhagvan Das, is a biographical portrayal 
(jtvan charitra) of Svami Bishan Das, founder 
of the Gahir Gambhirie sect. The author 
who was a disciple of Bishan Das compiled 
this account during 1886-1902 at Phillaur, 
near Ludhiana. The manuscript, still unpub- 
lished, is preserved at the Khalsa College at 
Amritsar under catalogue No. 1334, and con- 
tains 648 folios, each measuring 32x24 cms 
and containing 24 lines. The narrative is in 
simple Braj verse; for the devotional hymns 
some of the poetic forms and musical mea- 
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sures from the Guri Granth Sahib have been 
used. The volume, covering only six years, 
1953 Bk/AD 1896 to 1958 Bk/AD 1902, of the 
life of Bishan Das (1863-1935), is marked 
number II which suggests the existence of a 
previous volume but which still remains 
undiscovered. Although Bishan Das studied 
under an Udasi teacher, he had not adopted 
the sectarian garb as his portrait included in 
the work reveals. He in fact struck out his 
own path. He commonly addressed God as 
Gahir Gambhir, the solemn and serene, and 
maintained that this was the best way to de- 
scribe the Supreme Being. To elaborate the 
point, he quoted verses from the Gurt Granth 
Sahib pronouncing these attributes of the 
Divine, as most apt. From the term Gahir 
Gambhir, his followers and devotees came to 
be known as Gahir Gambhirie. Bishan Das 
revered the Gurti Granth Sahib and held 
continuous readings of it at his derd called 
Kirtan Mandir. He travelled extensively 
throughout the Punjab and beyond preach- 
ing the Sikh tenets: as the manuscript con- 
cludes he was preaching in Lyallpur (now in 
Pakistan). He preached against the use of 
intoxicants, denounced slander and bhekh or 


‘pretence, and rejected caste divisions. He 


gave women a place equal with menfolk. The 
names of several of his women disciples oc- 
cur in his fivan Charitra. He was, however, 
opposed to the Singh Sabha movement 
which, he asserted, was abolishing the old 
order introducing “innovations”. 

S.S.Am. 


GAJJAN, BHAI, an Uppal Khatri, named 
among Guru Nanak’s Sikhs in Bhai Gurdas, 
Varan, XI. 14. 
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GAJJA SINGH, MAHANT (c. 1850-1914), 
maestro of Sikh classical devotional music, 
was born in a Jatt Sikh family of Vandar, a 
village in Faridkot district of the Punjab. He 
had a sensitive ear for music from his early 
childhood. His father, a pious Sikh himself, 
apprenticed him for religious instruction to 
the mahantor custodian of Gurusar (Mehraj), 
a historical shrine about 25 km northeast of 
Bathinda (30°-14'N, 74°-59'E). The mahant 
was impressed by the rapid progress Gajja 
Singh made in learning the scriptural and 
other texts and by his ability to sing the sa- 
cred hymns in the folk tunes he had picked 
up in his native village. He arranged, through 
the mahant of Gurdwara Ber Sahib, Sultanpur 
Lodhi, to send young Gajja Singh to learn 
classical music under Mir Rahmat ‘Ali, the 
eminent court musician of Kapiurthala state. 
One of his co-pupils was Mahbub 'Ali alias 
Bhai Buba, a direct descendant of Bhai 
Phiranda of Bharoana, to whom Gurt Nanak 
had, just before setting out on his travels, 
sent Bhai Mardana to procure a rabdab, i.e. 
rebeck. Bhai Buba and his father, Bhai Amir 
Bakhsh Rababi, were widely respected among 
Sikhs as much for their honoured lineage as 
for their status in the rababi school of Sikh 
music. Association with them encouraged 
Gajja Singh to master, besides classical mu- 
sic, the traditional Sikh kzrtan. After finish- 
ing studies with Mir Rahmat ‘Ali, Bhai Buba 
went to Bahawalpur state as chief court mu- 
sician, and Bhai Gajja Singh returned to 
Gurusar where, after the death of his patron, 
he succeeded him as mahant. An akhara or 
seat of the Nirmala sect, to which the mahants 
of Gurtsar belonged, had been established 
at Patiala in 1861. Mahant Gajja Singh vis- 
ited there regularly, especially during the 


rainy season, and his performance both as a 


vocalist and instrumentalist attracted wide 
notice. His virtuosity in playing on the taus, 
a bow instrument with frets like a sitar, had 
become proverbial. He had a style of his own 
and, copying his master Mir Rahmat ‘Ali's 
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vind, sur-bahar and sitar, he was able to pro- 
duce the effect of jhala or jhankar, i.e. trill- 
ing, on his t@us. Bhai Kahn Singh of Nabha, 
scholar and encyclopaedist, who had attend- 
ed some of his performances, wrote in his 
Gurushabad Ratnakar Mahan Kosh: “Bhai Gajja 
Singh has been a peerless pandit of music. 
Those who have listened to his alap or mel- 
ody on the f@us can never forget him.” 
Mahant Gajja Singh continued to enjoy 
the patronage of ruling princes of Patiala. 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh (1891-1938) in 
fact served a period of apprenticeship with 
him learning classical music. At the Delhi 
Darbar of 1911, Gajja Singh gave a memora- 
ble performance representing the Patiala 
Gharana of music. He was rewarded with the 
grant of a free railway pass for life to travel 
anywhere in India for the propagation of his 
art. Encouraged by Maharaja Bhipinder 
Singh, he took up the project of recording 
the original 77s, i.e. forms or modes of the 
ragas as set by Guru Arjan and preserved 
orally by Sikh musicians. The work had been 
undertaken during the time of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh by the Nirmala Mahant of Dera 
Baba Mishra Singh in Amritsar, but it had 
remained incomplete. However, the then 
priest of Dera Baba Mishra Singh, Mahant 
Kapur Singh, was invited to Patiala. Two oth- 
er helpers appointed were Mahant Mela 
Singh and Baba Dial Singh Kairon. Already 
in 1910, Bhai Buba had, at Mahant Gajja 
Singh’s persuasion, joined the Patiala court. 
Ram Krishan Singh, a junior mahané at the 
historical Gurdwara Motibagh, was co-opted 
as adviser on Sanskrit musical terminology, 
and Bhai Durga Singh, the best-known 
calligraphist of Patiala at the time, was en- 
gaged as the scribe. Mahant Gajja Singh, as 
the head of the team, started work on the 
thirty-one ragas of the Gurti Granth Sahib, 
with an introductory part covering two of the 
three initial compositions, Rahrasiand Kirtan 
Sohila, which form part of the daily devotions 
of the Sikhs. He had also taken up the five 
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chaukis, i.e. daily choruses or hymn-singing 
sessions, and some of the Vars in different 
musical measures when death intervened. 
Mahant Gajja Singh died on 12 June 1914, 
and the work was left unfinished. 

Mg:.S. 


GAJPAT SINGH, RAJA (1738-1789), founder 
of the Sikh state of Jind, was born on 15 
April 1738, the second son of Sukhchain 
Singh (d. 1751), who was the younger broth- 
er of Gurdit Singh, an ancestor of the rul- 
ing family of Nabha. In 1755, at the age of 
seventeen, Gajpat Singh seized a large tract 
of country including Jind and Safidon. In 
1764, he joined the Khalsa Dal under Jassa 
Singh Ahlivalia and took part in the con- 
quest of Sirhind. He then overran Panipat 
and Karnal. In 1766, he made Jind his 
capital. Unlike other Sikh chiefs, he contin- 
ued to acknowledge the Mughal authority 
in Delhi and paid revenue to the Emperor. 
He obtained the title of Raja under a royal 
farman or decree from Emperor Shah Alam 
IJ in February 1772. Gajpat Singh was con- 
stantly at war with the Nabha chief, and 
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seized his territories Amloh, Bhadson and _ 


Sangrur in 1774. Raja Amar Singh of Patiala 
and other Sikh chiefs compelled him to re- 
turn the first two to Nabha, but Gajpat Singh 
retained Sangrutr which eventually became 
the capital of the Jind state. In 1774, Raja 
Gajpat Singh’s daughter, Raj Kaur, was mar- 
ried to Mahan Singh of the Sukkarchakkia 
mist. Raj Kaur became the mother of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Raja Gajpat Singh was a strong ally of Raja 
Amar Singh of Patiala. He accompanied the 
Patiala chief on many of his expeditions, join- 
ing him in his incursions upon Sialba and 
Meerut. He also assisted Amar Singh’s succes- 
sor, Raja Sahib Singh, to restore order in his 
territories. In 1789, while engaged in an expe- 
dition against refractory villages near Ambala, 
Gajpat Singh fell ill and was carried to Safidon 
where he died on 11 November 1789. 
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GALAURA, BHAT, a resident of village Chika 
in the present Kaithal district of Haryana, 
became a devotee of Gurt Tegh Bahadur. 
The Gura appointed him his masand, repre- 
sentative in Hisar and Hansi, in which capac- 
ity he spread the teachings of the Guris in 
that region. 
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GALOTIAN KHURD, village in Daska tahsil 
of Sialkot district in Pakistan, claimed a his- 
torical Sikh shrine commemorating the visit 
in 1659-60 of Gurii Har Rai, Nanak VII. Ear- 
lier Gurii Hargobind, his predecessor, had 
also passed through Galotian on his way back 
from Kashmir in 1620. The Gurdwara, a two- 
storeyed domed sanctum within a spacious 
marble-floored hall, was affiliated to the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee, Amritsar. An old banyan tree under 
which the Guris are said to have sojourned 
during their visits still stood in the Gurdwara 
compound in 1947 when the shrine had to 
be abandoned in the wake of the wholesale 
evacuation of Sikhs from the newly formed 
State of Pakistan. 
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GANDA SINGH (d. 1845), of Butala, in 
Gujranwala district of undivided Punjab, was 
a soldier in the Sikh army. Early in his ca- 
reer, he was assigned by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh to Prince Sher Singh’s troops. Ganda 
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Singh's father, Dharam Singh, had also served 
in the army and taken part in several battles 
including those of Multan, Kashmir and 
Peshawar. Ganda Singh remained the 
favourite of Prince Sher Singh who granted 
him a jagir worth 3,000 rupees from his own 
estates. He fought in the Prince’s Yisafzai 
and Kull campaigns and held both civil and 
military appointments under him when he 
was the Nazim of Kashmir. He afterwards 
served at Naushehra and Bannu. When Sher 
Singh ascended the throne, he conferred 
upon Ganda Singh several jdgirs around 
Butala, and appointed him to the command 
of the Orderly Dera. He was with the 
Maharaja when the latter was assassinated in 
September 1843, and was severely wounded 
in the endeavour to save his life. 

Ganda Sitgh was killed in December 1845 
in the battle of Ferozeshah in which his son, 
Kirpal Singh, was wounded. 
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GANDA SINGH (1900-1987), celebrated 
Punjab historian who by his sustained and 
pioneer work in the field of historical re- 
search initiated new trends in Sikh histori- 
ography and who by his critically important 
work became a vital and pervasive influence 
in historical learning in northern India, was 
born on 15 November 1900, the son of Javala 
Singh of Hariana, an old town close to the 
city of Hoshiarpur in the Punjab. He began 
his education in the village mosque, later 
translating himself to the primary school. 
He passed the middle standard examination 
from D.A.-V. (Dayanand Anglo-Vernacular) 
Middle School, Hoshiarpur, and his matric- 
ulation from Government High School in 
the same town. He joined the Forman Chris- 
tian College at Lahore, but soon left it to 
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enlist in the army (1919). He served at the 
Supply and Transport Corps Base Depot, 
Rawalpindi, and at the divisional office at 
Peshawar before he was attached to the 
Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force, Basra, in 
1920 and later to the British Royal Army 
Pay Corps, also at Basra, in 1921. There he 
had his thigh torn by a bullet shot and he 
was hospitalized. After recovery he was re- 
patriated to India, but had been mistakenly 
reported dead to his family. This led to a 
dramatic situation. When he suddenly ap- 
peared at the door of his home in the vil- 
lage late one evening, he was taken to be a 
spirit and was refused admittance. As he was 
recognized the following morning at the 
doorstep of his house, the family’s horror 
turned into jubilation. 

Ganda Singh did not stay at home for 
long. He went back to Mesopotamia (now 
Iraq) and then to Iran, there to join the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company at Abadan as 
accounts officer. At Abadan, he came un- 
der the influence of the British scholar, Sir 
Arnold Wilson, who besides his official du- 
ties as general manager of the company was 
working on his Bibliography of Persia. Young 
Ganda Singh now aspired to prepare a bib- 
liography of his native Punjab. On his re- 
turn to Punjab towards the end of 1930, he 
first worked on the editorial board of the 
Phulvari, a Punjabi monthly published from 
Lahore. One long-lasting friendship he 
picked up there was with Bhagat Lakshman 
Singh, a Sikh reformer and educationist. 
He however missed meeting with Karam 
Singh, the historian, then very enthusiastic 
in promoting the cause of Sikh history. 
Karam Singh died before Ganda Singh 
could meet him. 

In October 1931 began Dr Ganda 
Singh’s long and fruitful career as a re- 
searcher and historian. The Khalsa College 
at Amritsar placed him in charge of its 
newly-created Sikh History Research Depart- 
ment, which position he kept till 1949. 
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During this period he travelled extensively, 
rummaging various public libraries, archives 
and private collections throughout India in 
quest of materials on Sikh history, enrich- 
ing the library of his department and also 
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brought out several books and tracts based - 


on these. 

In 1949, he came to Patiala where he was 
appointed Director of Archives and Curator 
of Museum under the Government of PEPSU 
(Patiala and East Punjab States Union). In 
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from November 1957 to December 1962. 
He held membership of Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, Indian Institute of Historical Stud- 
ies, Calcutta, Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London, and Bharat 
Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, Poona. He pre- 
sided over the medieval section of Punjab 
History Conference session of the Institute 
of Historical Studies, Calcutta, held at 
Shillong in 1974 as well as over its 13th 
session held at Panaji (Goa) in 1975. In 
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Hukamname (Punjabi), 1967; Sardar Jassa 
Singh Ahluvalia(Punjabi), 1969; Maharaja 
Duleep Singh Correspondence (English), 1977; 
Deportation of Lala Lajpat Rat and Sardar Ajit 
Singh (English), 1978; and Seditious Litera- 
ture of the Panjab (English), 1987. 

Dr Ganda Singh’s magnificent work was 
widely acknowledged and lauded in his life- 
time, and he received honours from a num- 
ber of professional institutions and 
associations. The Punjab Government invest- 
ed him with the Award for Literature on 31 
March 1963 and the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, paid its 
tribute on 28 March 1964. On 19 December 
1964, Muslim University, ‘Aligarh, conferred 
on him the degree of D. Litt. honoris causa. 
Sikh Educational Conference honoured him 
during its 52nd annual session held at Kanpur 
on 25-27 October 1974, and Punjabi Univer- 
sity, Patiala, at the annual session of the 
Punjab History Conference held during No- 
vember 1976, The University also brought 
out during the same year an anthology, Es- 
says in Honour of Dr Ganda Singh, lovingly 
edited by his old pupil Professor Harbans 
Singh. The University also awarded him the 
degree of Doctor of Literature at its 15th 
convocation held on 25 February 1978. The 
Indian History Congress during its Silver 
Jubilee session held at Panaji (Goa) on 5-7 
November 1987 honoured him as one of the 
five distinguished historians of India. The 
Government of India honoured him with 
the award of Padma Bhishan in 1983. 

In the course of his long career as a 
researcher and scholar, Dr Ganda Singh had 
acquired a vast personal collection of rare 
books, maps, documents and manuscripts 
which occupied several rooms of his modest 
residence on the Lower Mall at Patiala. This 
precious treasure is now the property of 
Punjabi University, Patiala, to which institu- 
tion he donated the entire collection. 

Dr Ganda Singh died at Patiala on 27 
December 1987. 
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GANDA SINGH MASHARIQI (1857-1909), 
Urdu poet, scholar and religious guide in 
the line of family preceptors to the chiefs of 
Ropar in the Punjab. His grandfather, Bhai 
Bagh Singh (1757-1822), and his father, Bhai 
Bishan Singh (1809-90), had served the Ropar 
family as priests and counsellors. When the 
British East India Company confiscated the 
princely state in 1846 for its sympathy with 
the Sikhs during the Anglo-Sikh war (1845- 
46), and placed Raja Bhup Singh, of Ropar, 
under detention in Saharanpur, Bhai Bishan 
Singh accompanied his master to 
Saharanpur. He returned to Ropar after the 
death of Raja Bhup Singh (1851) and settled 
down to a life of worship and strict religious 
discipline in his former residence, then fa- 
mous as Granthi Bagh. Here Ganda Singh 
Mashariqi was born ‘on 2 August 1857. He 
passed his middle standard examination from 
Bhai Bishan Singh Raj Granthi Middle 
School, Ropar. As he grew up he taught in 
the same school for some time and then 
joined service in the accounts branch of the 
Military Works Department of Government 
of India, where he rose to be an accounts 
officer. Ganda Singh gave evidence of his 
poetic genius when he was still very young. 
As was customary in those days, he adopted 
a pen-name for himself—which in his case 
was Mashariqi—lit. eastern. The young poet 
was deeply influenced by the uprise of the 
Namdhdari movement, the tremors of which 
were then being felt in the Punjab and 
beyond. From the merely romantic, his poet- 
ry took a distinctly patriotic tone. He ap- 
prenticed himself to the famous Urdu poet 
Dagh Dehlavi. He also wrote verse in Persian 
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which generally had a Safi touch. His poems 
usually appeared in Paisa Akhbar and Akhbar- 
i-'Am, both published from Lahore. His fame 
as a poet travelled to Delhi, Uttar Pradesh 
(then United Province) and beyond. 
Mashariqi also wrote Gurii Nanak Dev’s bi- 
ography (Janamsakhi) in Urdu which he called 
Vigyan Kosh and which was published by Aftab 
Press, Lahore, in 1883. He also wrote an 
annotated translation of Japujtin Urdu. Pub- 
lished in 1892, it is the oldest work in this 
genre in Urdu. 

Ganda Singh Mashariqi died at Ropar on 
2 April 1909. His Urdu and Persian poems 
were collected and arranged by his son, 
Subedar Narain Singh (1885-1968). These 
have been published by his grandson, 
Kulwant Singh, in the form of a book enti- 
tled Diwan-i-Mashariq:. The first 28 pages of 
the Diwdn contain eulogies of the Lord, 
Manifest and Unmanifest. Then follows praise 
of Gurt’ Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh. 
Thereafter begins the text comprising 264 
ghazals of all shades, amorous, gnostic, di- 
dactic and patriotic. The third part of the 
Diwan comprises miscellaneous verse, epi- 
grams and mathnavis. 
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GANDHUAN, a village 20 km southwest of 
Sunam (30°-7'N, '75°-48'E) in Sangrir dis- 
trict of the Punjab, has a historical shrine 
dedicated to the memory of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who visited it in the course of his 
travels in these parts. According to local tra- 
dition, a resident of the village, Bhar Muglu, 
was a devotee of Gurii Hargobind and had 
shown his prowess in the battle of Mehraj 
(1634). The Gurt, pleased at his devotion 
and valour, had invited him to ask for a 
boon. Bhai Mugla said that his only wish was 
that he should be favoured with a glimpse of 
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the Guri: before he breathed his last. It is 
said that Gurti: Hargobind, after a moment’s 
reflection, told him that this would not be 
possible, for Bhai Mugla might outlive him. 
Yet he added that he might still see the Guri 
before he died. Years rolled on, and Bhai 
Mugli, old and feeble, awaited death. Guri 
Tegh Bahadur, so the tradition continues, 
was at that moment amid a group of disciples 
at Bhikhi, some 20 km to the west of 
Gandhuan. It is said that he suddenly went 
into meditation, and then ordered his horse 
to be made ready. Riding through Dhaleo 
and Kanakval, he reached the house of Bhai 
Mugli, who lay gasping for breath. Bhai 
Muglii was overwhelmed with joy and join- 
ing his palms in reverence and, shedding 
tears of thankfulness, he passed away in per- 
fect peace. Gurti Tegh Bahadur had the rites 
of cremation performed before returning to 
Bhikhi. 

A shrine was established by the devotees 
marking the site east of the village where 
Gurt Tegh Bahadur had stood watching the 
cremation of his disciple. The present Majfiji 
Sahib, a two-storeyed octagonal structure 
with a dome above, was constructed in 1937. 
An assembly hall, a row of rooms for 
officiants and pilgrims and the Gurit ka 
Langar were added later. The Guri Granth 
Sahib is seated both in the Manji Sahib and 
in the hall. 

The Gurdwara owns 44 acres of land and 
is administered by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee through a local 
committee. The most important annual event 
is the martyrdom anniversary of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. = 

M.G.S. 


GANESHA SINGH, BHAI (d. 1888), assis- 
tant chief secretary of the Khalsa Diwan, 
initially called Singh Sabha General, which 
was established in 1880 to co-ordinate the 
activities of the Singh Sabh4s at Lahore and 
Amritsar, was employed in the Amritsar 
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municipal committee as a sarishtadddr or 
clerk. When the Khalsa Diwan was reorga- 
nized in 1883, Bhai Ganesha Singh was 
named one of the two chief secretaries, the 
second being the better known Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh. With the split in the Khalsa 
Diwan in 1885, whereas Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh left to establish a separate body at 
Lahore, Bhai Ganesha Singh continued as 
chief secretary of the Amritsar Diwan. The 
constitution, adopted by this Diwan at its 
Divali session of 1887, provided for two hous- 
es — Mahan Khand, the upper section com- 
prising Sikh aristrocracy, and Saman Khand, 
the lower section, representing the common 
people. Bhai Ganesha Singh was nominat- 
ed secretary of the Saman Khand as well as 
of the executive committee appointed to 
carry out official business subject to “confir- 
mation of its proceedings by the Mahan 
Khand as and when it met.” Bhai Ganesha 
Singh, however, soon resigned, probably for 
health reasons. He died at Gujranwala on 
11 March 1888 after a long illness. 
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GANGA, BHAI, a Sahigal Khatri of Agra, 
was a soldier in the Mughal army. He once 
called on Gurt Arjan. The Guri, as says 
Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, told 
him that it ill became him to serve the op- 
pressive Mughal regime. When Ganga 
pleaded the need to make a living, Guru 
Arjan said, “Remain with the young 
Hargobind, and you will receive not only 
worldly success, but spiritual enlightenment 
as well.” Bhai Ganga served Gurt Hargobind 
and fought valiantly his battles against the 
Mughals. 
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GANGA, MATA (d. 1621), consort of Guri 
Arjan (1563-1606), Nanak V, was the daugh- 
ter of Bhai Krishan Chand of the village of 
Mau, 10 km west of Phillaur in the Punjab. 
The nuptial ceremonies took place at her 
village on 19 June 1589. She was the mother 
of Gura Hargobind born to her at Vadali, 
near Amritsar, on 19 June 1595. She died at 
Bakala (now Baba Bakala) on 14 May 1621. 
Her dead body was immersed in the River 
Beds in deference to her wish that her body 
be consigned to water, as had been her 
husband’s, and not burnt. However, a sym- 
bolic cremation was also carried out and a 
samadh built at Bakala, which has since been 
replaced by a shrine named Gurdwara Mata 
Ganga. 
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GANGA RAM, an affluent Brahman merchant 
of Bathinda (30°-14'N, 74°-59'E) now a dis- 
trict town in Malva region of the Punjab, 
accepted Sikh faith at the hands of Gura 
Arjan. He, according to Bhai Santokh Singh, 
Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, once crossed the 
Sutlej with a large stock of bajara, a variety of 
millets. Learning that a vast body of men was 
at work digging a large tank at Gurtii Chakk 
(present-day Amritsar), he proceeded in that 
direction hoping to sell his merchandise 
profitably. At Amritsar, he saw large number 
of Sikhs engaged in voluntary seva, digging 
and shovelling and carrying basketfuls of 
earth on their heads, and, although they had 
had litdle to eat owing to Guru ka Langar or 
community kitchen having run short of ra- 
tions, their pace had not slackened. Ganga 
Ram was deeply affected by the Sikhs’ zeal 
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and devotion. He turned over his entire stock 
of grain to the langar, and himself joined the 
devotees in the holy sevd. He declined to 
accept money for the grain he had brought 
and, instead, humbly supplicated the Guru 
to be admitted as a disciple. He stayed on in 
Amritsar and returned to his village Bathinda 
only after the completion of the sacred pool. 
He devoted his remaining years to medita- 
tion and to preaching message of Gurt 
Nanak. His descendant, Bhat Mil Chand, 
became famous for his piety and spiritual 
powers. Mul Chand’s shrine at Sunam (30°- 
7'N, 75°-48'E), in Sangrir district of the 
Punjab, is still visited by devotees of diverse 
faiths. Ganga Ram’s direct descendants offi- 
ciate as priests there. 
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GANGA RAM was one of the five sons of 
Bhai Sadht and Bibi Viro, the daughter of 
Guru Hargobind, who formed part of Guri 
Gobind Singh’s retinue at Paonta, in present- 
day Himachal Pradesh, when he was attacked 
by a combined force of some of the hill chiefs 
headed by Raja Fateh Shah of Garhval. Ganga 
Ram, along with his brothers, fought in the 
battle that took place at Bhang4ani, not far 
from Paonta, on 18 September 1688. He sur- 
vived the action in which two of the broth- 
ers, Sangram Shah and Jit Mall, were killed. 
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GANGA RAM, DIWAN (1775-1826) was a 
Kashmiri Brahman whose father, Kishan Das, 
was a government employee. During the op- 
pressive days of the governors of Kashmir, 
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Kishan Das migrated to Delhi, and later set- 
tled in the village of Rampur, near Banaras, 
where Ganga Ram was born about the year 
1775. Ganga Ram received a good education 
and, at the age of 20, entered the service of 
Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindia of Gwalior, serv- 
ing under his French officers, Louis Bourquin 
and General Perron. He was entrusted with 
duties in the political and military 
departments. When in September 1803, Lord 
Lake defeated Daulat Rao Scindia, Ganga 
Ram returned to Delhi where he lived from 
1803-13. In 1809, he was employed by the 
East India Company to serve under Colonel 
David Ochterlony, then engaged in the set- 
tlement of British relations with the cis-Sutlej 
states. 

In 1813, Maharaja Ranjit Singh invited 
him to Lahore and gave him appointment as 
the head of military accounts and keeper of 
the privy seal. In 1821, Ganga Ram was given 
charge of the civil administration of Gujrat. 
Two years later he was recalled to Lahore to 
reorganize the department of @Bka7i or excise. 

Ganga Ram died at Lahore in 1826. 
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GANGU, BHAI, was, according to Bhai 
Santokh Singh, $7 Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, a 
devout Sikh of the time of Gurii Angad. He 
attained spiritual merit through sevdé or hum- 
ble service and simran, absorption in the re- 
membrance of the Divine Being. 

Gn.S. 


GANGU, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of the time of 
Gurt Amar Das. He lived at the village of 
Dalla in present-day Kapurthala district of 
the Punjab and received spiritual instruction 
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at the hands of Gurt Amar Das ( Vara, XJ.16). 
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GANGU, BHAI, a Sahigal Khatri, was a de- 
voted Sikh of the time of Gura Arjan. He 
received instruction at the hands of the Gura 
himself and learnt to repeat always the Name, 
Vahigurt. 

See UDDA, BHAI, Varan, XI. 19 
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GANGUSHAHIS, a Sikh missionary order 
which owed its origin to Gangt Shah. Gangu 
Shah, also known as Ganga Das, was born in 
a Basi Khatri family of Garhshankar, in 
Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab, and was a 
disciple of Gurti Amar Das, the third Gurt 
or prophet preceptor of the Sikh faith. He 
was sent to the Sivalik hills to preach the 
word of Gurt’ Nanak and given charge of a 
seat in the Sirmur region. He and his succes- 
sors built a considerable following which 
emerged over the years as a distinct order. 
They raised their own shrines at places like 
Daun, near Kharar, in Ropar district, built by 
Gangu Shah, and Khatkar Kalan near Banga, 
in Jalandhar district, built by Jawahar Singh, 
his great - grandson. These are venerated to 
this day by the members of the sect and 
others. 

The Gangishahis were excommunicat- 
ed by the Khalsa when Kharak Singh, the 
incumbent of their gadd? at the time of Gurt 
Gobind Singh’s death, called the Sikh con- 
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gregations ‘widowed’ with the implicit mean- 
ing of himself being left to lead the Sikhs, 
and to buttress his claim, he is said to have 
performed some miracles. He also opposed 
khande di pahul, initiation by the sword, as 
introduced by Gurii Gobind Singh, and rec- 
ommended instead charan pahul. 

The Gangushahis, a small community nu- 
merically, live in the Sivalik hill territory, 
mainly in the areas of Jauharsar, Pifjaur, 
Dagshai and Nahan. They have their deras or 
centres which the followers visit to receive 
benediction. They do not strictly observe the 
Sikh custom or code of conduct. 
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GAN] NAMAH (Treasure Book), by Bhai 
Nand Lal Goya, is a panegyric in Persian, 
partly verse and partly prose, in honour of 
the Ten Gurus. Bhai Nand Lal was a revered 
Sikh of the time of Guru Gobind Singh and 
a distinguished poet. The Ganj Namah ren- 
ders homage to the Gurts whom the poet 
recalls in terms of deep personal devotion 
and veneration. The opening eleven cou- 
plets are an invocation to the Guritt who rais- 
es men to the level of gods (3), to whom all 
gods and goddesses are slaves (4), and with- 
out whom there is only darkness in the world 
(5). This is followed by ten sections, each 
devoted to one of the ten Gurits of the Sikhs. 
Each section has two sub-sections — a para- 
graph or two in prose followed by a series of 
couplets. The number of couplets in differ- 
ent sections varies from four on Gurt Amar 
Das to fifty-six on Guru Gobind Singh. Each 
section has at its head the formula, vahiguru 
jro sat/vahiguru pi hazar nazar hai (God is true 
and He is omnipresent). The book contains 
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no biographical details and celebrates only 
the spiritual eminence of the Guris. The 
poet calls Gurti Nanak the supreme dervish 
whom all gods and goddesses praise. Gurti 
Nanak was sent by God Himself into this 
world so as to show mankind the way to Him. 
All his successors were one with him in spirit 
embodying the same message. The book con- 
cludes with the poet’s humble supplication 
to Guri Gobind Singh that his life may be 
dedicated to the Gurii that he may forever 
remain attached to his feet. 
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GARAB GANJANI TIKA, by Bhai Santokh 
Singh, is an exegesis in the Nirmala tradition 
of Gurt Nanak’s Japu. The commentator, a 
celebrated poet and chronicler and author 
of the monumental Sri Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granth, completed the work, his only one in 
prose, in 1886 Bk/AD 1829. Whereas all his 
poetic works are written in Braj, this one is in 
Sadhikari. Santokh Singh undertook the 
writing of this commentary at the behest of 
his patron Ude Singh (d. 1843), the ruler of 
Kaithal, who, dissatisfied with an earlier tka 
by an Udasi sadhu, Anandghana, had wished 
a fresh one to be prepared. The original 
manuscript of Garab Ganjani Tika is preserved 
in the Dr Balbir Singh Sahitya Kendra at 
Dehra Dun. It was first published in AD 1910 
and again, with certain corrections and punc- 
tuations, in 1961. The latter edition compris- 
es 184 printed pages. 

The work opens with an invocation to 
God, followed by couplets eulogizing first 
the Ten Guris and then Sarasvati, the god- 
dess of learning. The poet salutes his mentor 
Giani Sant Singh whom he had in his younger 
days heard expound this text. This also ex- 
plains how he had come to launch on this 
Tika. He brings out the majestic sublimity of 
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the Japu and alludes to its general popularity. 
These explanations occupy all of the first 
four pages; the exegesis proper begins at 
page 5. Towards the end of the work, there 
are four couplets explaining the title of the 
work: Garab Gaiijani Tika is tika or exegesis 
that dispels and eradicates (gafjani = that 
which eradicates) arrogance (garb=pride). 
The exegesis is proffered in the form of a 
gosti. The Sikh, herein called mumokhi, i.e. 
one who is a seeker of mokh or release, puts 
questions to the Guri as to how he can attain 
liberation and the Gurt answers those 
questions. Since the author himself belonged 
to the Nirmala tradition, Vedantic colouring 
in his explanations predominates. He be- 
lieves that the Gurii’s hymns can be expound- 
ed only on the basis of the exegesis already 
attempted of the Vedas. He regards Guru 
Nanak as an incarnation of the God Almighty 
— the manifestation of Nirankar, the Form- 
less One. The language of the work is 
Sadhukari, overladen with Braj and Sanskrit 
vocabulary. 

Gr.S. 


GARDNER, ALEXANDER HAUGHTON 
CAMPBELL (1785-1877), son of a Scottish 
immigrant, was, according to an autobio- 
graphical account, born in North America in 
1785. As a boy, he learnt Italian, Spanish, 
Latin and Greek, and proceeded in 1807 to’ 
Ireland to train for a maritime career. Re- 
turning to America, he set out on a journey 
to Astrakhan where his elder brother was in 
the Russian service. In 1817, he left Russia 
and after wandering for many years in Cen- 
tral Asia, drifted to Afghanistan where he 
took up service under Amir Habibullah Khan. 
When in 1826, Amir Dost Muhammad be- 
came master of Kabul, Gardner fled and 
reached Peshawar in 1831 to be appointed 
commander of artillery by Sultan Muhammad 
Khan Barakzai, a tributary of the Sikh 
government. In 1832, he was summoned to 
Lahore where he became an artillery officer 
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in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army with the 
rank of colonel. Gardona Sahib, as he was 
popularly known in the Sikh army, served in 
several military campaigns until 1836 when 
Raja Dhian Singh took him over from the 
Maharaja’s service and placed him in full 
command of his own artillery. He successive- 
ly served Hira Singh and Gulab Singh. 

Details of his experience as a traveller 
and soldier, as recorded in the Memoirs of 
Alexander Gardner (edited by Major Hugh 
Pearse, London, 1898), have been seriously 
challenged. C. Grey, author of European Ad- 
venturers of Northern India, 1785 to 1849, for 
instance, describes him as a fake, who never 
occupied any position of consequence in the 
Sikh army, and as one who took his inci- 
dents, adventures and travels from the books 
of the period, and drawing upon his imagi- 
nation, wove a fictitious narrative. 

Gardner, however, claims to have first- 
hand knowledge of many of the tumultuous 
events which overtook the Punjab after the 
death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Hugh Pearse 
records that he was an eye-witness to the 
series of assassinations planned and execut- 
ed by the Dogra minister, Dhian Singh. He, 
for instance, witnessed the murder of Chet 
Singh in the royal palace on 9 October 1839. 
He, likewise, narrates in his book how 
Maharaja Kharak Singh was slowly poisoned 
to death; how Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh was 
killed in November 1840; how Maharani 
Chand Kaur’s head was crushed with stones 
in June 1842; how the Lahore Fort was 
stormed by Kanvar Sher Singh in January 
1841 and how he, as Maharaja, and his young 
son, Partap Singh, were slain on the same 
day; how Dhian Singh met his death fol- 
lowed by the killing of the Sandhanvalia 
sardars, how Suchet Singh was finished off by 
his nephew; how Hira Singh and his adviser, 
Pandit Jalla, were punished by Sikh troops; 
and how Wazir Jawahar Singh was brought 
down from his elephant and done to death. 

Gardner was dismissed from service along 
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with other European officers during the time 
of Pandit Jalla’s ascendancy, but he some- 
how lingered on at Lahore serving Maharani 
Jind Kaur. He did not take part in the first 
Anglo-Sikh war. On the formation of Coun- 
cil of Regency in December 1846, Raja Tej 
Singh had him expelled from the Punjab. 
Gardner thereupon entered the service of 
Gulab Singh who gave him command of 
Kashmir artillery and a battalion of infantry. 

Gardner died at Jammu on 22 January 
1877 at the age of 92 and was buried at the 
military cemetery at Sialkot. 
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GARGAJJ AKALI JATHA (gargajj = 
reverberatingly thunderous) was the name 
given a dynamic group (jatha) of Akali re- 
formers, especially active in Majha region of 
the Punjab. The Jatha came into being on 19 
April 1921, splintering from the parent body 
Central Majha Khalsa Diwan. Teja Singh 
Bhuchchar, Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht, then 
under detention, was elected in absentia its 
life president. Others associated with the 
Jatha were Bhai Saran Singh, vice-president; 
Bhai Niranjan Singh, of Chakk No.46, secre- 
tary; Bhai Kahn Singh, also of Chakk No.46, 
assistant secretary ; and Bhai Teja Singh, of 
Padhana, treasurer. In the constitution of 
the Jatha approved on 6 June 1921, however, 
it was redesignated Gargajj Akali Diwan, al- 
though the name Jatha also continued to be 
used. In the Memorandum on the Akalt Dal 
and the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee, 1921-22, prepared by the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department (Political) of the 
Punjab Government, it is referred to as “The 
Gargaj Akali Jatha.” According to the Memo- 
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randum, it was “the oldest of all the Akali 
Jathas” which is evidently in reference to the 
parent body, the Central Majha Khalsa Diwan 
originally formed in 1904 as Khalsa Diwan, 
Majha. Of Gargajj Akali Jatha, the C.I.D. 
Memorandum dated 22 February 1922 
records: 
Its headquarters are at Tarn Taran but it 
exercises control over no specified area. 
Its Jathedar is Teja Singh Bhuchar, one 
of the conditionally released gurdwara 
prisoners. The jatha has considerable 
influence in the Majha tract, though Teja 
Singh who is endeavouring to maintain a 
distinction between politics and religion, 
has lost most of his authority. Its mem- 
bership is approximately 1,500. 
Activities of the Gargajj Akali Jatha were 
confined mainly to opposing the policies of 
the Shiromani Akali Dal. Its leader and 
spokesman, Teja Singh Bhuchchar, under 
arrest since 15 March 1921, was released in 
September 1921 on assurance of good 
behaviour and on the intercession of Daya 
Kishan Kaul, prime minister of the princely 
state of Patiala. Kaul secured Bhuchchar’s 
consent to preside over a factional Akali 
conference proposed to be held at Patiala 
on 12-13 December 1921 at which the 
Maharaja of Patiala was to be proclaimed 
the leader of the Sikh Panth. The plan, 
however, aborted owing to the Akali agita- 
tion launched in Amritsar in November 
1921 for the retrieval of the keys of the 
toshakhana of the Golden Temple seized by 
government. Bhuchchar launched his own 
paper Gargajyy Akal printed in a press fi- 
nanced by Patiala state. Gargajj Akali Jatha 
supported Gurt ka Bagh agitation but later 
renewed its opposition to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. It tried 
to obstruct kar-seva of the Sarovar, the holy 
tank (17 June 1923), objecting to the use 
of gold basins and silver spades to be used 
by Panj Pidre chosen to lead the seva. The 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
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tee declared Bhuchchar a tankhahia, i.e. laid 
him under penace for what were described 
as his rebellious activities. The Gargajj Akali 
Jatha had also been opposed to the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee decision about boycotting the 1929 Con- 
gress session at Lahore and advocated co- 
operation with the Congress. In 1936, it 
helped the Buddha Dal to take forcible pos- 
session of Burj Baba Phula Singh. The Jatha 
which had already become insignificant po- 
litically and religiously died with the mur- 
der of its leader, Teja Singh Bhuchchar, in 
1939. 
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GARHIA, BHAT, a devout Sikh who received 
blessing from Gurtii Hargobind. The Gurt 
sent him to preach in Kashmir on a special 
request from the sangat of that area. Bhai 
Garhia met on the way a Muslim divine, Shah 
Daula, near Gujrat, now in Pakistan, and 
engaged in a discourse with him. Shah Daula, 
was so impressed by his recital of the 
Sukhmani, that he became a devotee of the 
Guris. In Kashmir, Bhai Garhia won wide 
esteem for his gentle and pious manner. Daily 
he expounded the sacred texts in the sangat 
and performed kirtan. Whatever offerings he 
received went into the Gurat ka Langar. On 
being recalled from Kashmir by Guri 
Hargobind, he settled down at Goindval. He 
accompanied Baba Dvarka Das, a descendant 
of Gurii Amar Das, to Bakala to attend the 
accession ceremony for Gurt Tegh Bahadur 
on 11 August 1664. Baba Dvarka Das returned 
to Goindval, but he continued to stay at 
Bakala to serve the Gurt. 
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GARHI NAZIR, a village 3 km to the south- 
east of Samana (30°-11'N, 76°-11'E), is the 
site of an historical Sikh shrine called 
Gurdwara Sri Guri Tegh Bahadur Patshahi 
9. From Samana, Gurii Tegh Bah4dur, for 
whose arrest an imperial troop had been 


patrolling the countryside, was escorted by 


Muhammad Bakhsh, a Muslim noble of lib- 
eral religious views, to the safety of his own 
house in Garhi Nazir. The pursuing soldiers, 
following the scent, also arrived at Garhi and 
made enquiries, but Muhammad Bakhsh de- 
nied the Gurd’s presence in his house and 
sent them away. 

A small shrine was later built in the vil- 
lage on the spot sacred to Guri’ Tegh 
Bahadur. Bhai Ude Singh, the ruler of 
Kaithal (d. 1843), made an endowment of 
20 acres of land for its maintenance, and 
Maharaja Karam Singh of Patiala (1798- 
1845) had a new building constructed. The 
present building, comprising an assembly 
hall, with a canopied marble throne for the 
Gurt Granth Sahib and the Gurt ka Langar, 
was raised by the sants of Pehova during 
the late 1970’s. The Gurdwara is affiliated 
to the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 
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GARIAL, BHAI, and Bhai Mathura Das, two 
poor Sikhs of Agra, earned their meagre 
living as porters carrying heavy loads. Yet 
they joyfully extended hospitality and assis- 
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tance to needy Sikhs. They had instructed 
the members of their families that, even if 
they were not present, any Sikh visiting 
their house must be well looked after. The 
news of their sincerity and devotion 
reached Guru Arjan, who expressed a de- 
sire to see them. Bhai Garial and Bhai 
Mathura Das visited Amritsar and received 
much praise and blessing from the Gurt 
(Varan, XI. 27). 
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GARU, BHAI, a Vij Khatri, received the rites 
of initiation at the hands. of Gurt Arjan. 
Once he, accompanied by Bhai Hari, also a 
Vij, and Bhai Chatur Das and Bhai Mula, 
both Kapir Khatris, waited upon the Gurt - 
and raised a question. They said, “While the 
advice of all other holy men is for the seeker 
to keep wakeful nights in meditation, Guru 
Nanak had in one of his Slokas suggested that 
all effort was futile, for the reward, if He 
pleases, would come even during sleep.” Guru 
Arjan, says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat 
Mala, explained to them the correct import 
of the Sloka. The Guru said, “Remember, it is 
not the learned, proud of their accomplish- 
ment, who are blessed with gian or true knowl- 
edge, but the simple illiterates who seek with 
humility and dedication. Yet the learned are 
generally considered awake and the illiterate © 
aslumber.” 

Bhai Gari and his companions depart- 
ed, enlightened in mind and humble in heart. 
They daily attended the holy sangat and re- 
cited bani with complete faith. 
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GATHA, title of Gur Arjan’s composition 
comprising twenty-four verses included in 
the Gura Granth Sahib. In Sanskrit writ- 
ings, gatha stands for a religious verse of 
non-Vedic origin, a stanza or a song. In 
Prakrit and Buddhist traditions, the term 
signifies a verse, a line of poetry, song, stan- 
za or aphorism. The language of the Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit texts has also been referred 
to by some scholars as gatha. According to 
Sikh commentators, gatha, in the context of 
the verses of Gurii Arjan, denotes the lan- 
guage used in these verses which is a mix- 
ture of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. Another 
name of this language-form is Sahaskriti. 
The central theme of the Gathdé verses is 
the praise of God and the importance of 
devotion to Him. These verses are “a dis- 
course on the Name of God which serves as 
an arrow to pierce ‘the five enemies’ and to 
efface pride” (6); a discourse, profound and 
inexhaustible, and one which if comprehend- 
ed truly leads one to overcome worldly de- 
sires and to repeat God’s Name in the com- 
pany of the holy (10); and a paean which 
from the most ancient times the blessed saints 
have recited (18). These verses lament that 
the ignorant give themselves up to carnal 
pleasures. Remembrance of His Name alone 
will stand by man after his death (3); separa- 
tion from Him brings only disease and sor- 
row (24). Liberation cannot be obtained with- 
out the company of the holy (2). The saint 
whose company is obtained only by good 
fortune washes away the evil of pride and 
ego from one’s heart (16). Man is adjured to 
devote himself to God without which there 
is no rescue from the circuit of transmigra- 
tion (20). 
TS. 


GAUHAR SINGH (d. 1763), a Siddha Jatt, 
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was founder of the famous village of Atari in 
Amritsar district. Dhira, son of Jagmal, an | 
ancestor of Gauhar Singh, was the first of the 
family to migrate to Mehraj - Phul area, in 
present-day Bathinda district, from Jaisalmer 
about the year 1580. About 1735 the family 
scattered; some of them settled in Jagraon 
area, whereas Gauhar Singh and his brother 
Kaur Singh moved on to the interior of the 
Punjab with twenty-five horsemen. They 
reached Amritsar, took pahul or the vows of 
the Khalsa and entered the service of 
Gurbakhsh Singh Roranvala of the Bhangi 
misl. Gauhar Singh became a disciple of Bava 
Mal Das, an ascetic of great sanctity, and on 
the saint’s direction settled at the site of 
present-day village of Atari. There he built a 
big house on a mound which came to be 
called atari — a tall house. From atari the 
village as well as the family came to be known 
as Atari. Gauhar Singh served under the 
Bhangi sardars, Gujjar Singh and Lahina 
Singh, after the death of Gurbakhsh Singh 
Roranvala. He died in 1763. His son Nihal 
Singh continued to hold the jagir under 
Sahib Singh Bhangi, son of Gujjar Singh. 
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GAURA, BHAI, the elder son of Bhai Bhagati 
(d. 1652), a devout and leading Sikh since 
the time of Gurii Arjan, was a brave warrior 
who had carved out an extensive estate for 
himself around his native village Vinjhu, 14 
km north of Bathinda (30°-14'N, 74°-59’E). 
Owing to a misunderstanding, Bhai Bhagati, 
while on his last visit to Kartarpur to see 
Gurt Har Rai in 1651, had made a young 
peasant girl believe that he had vowed to 
make her his wife. The girl considered herself 
the wife of the old Bhai, who had died soon 
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after the incident, and would not remarry. 
When Gaura came to know this, he brought 
the girl to his house and ever treated her as 
his mother. The following year, when Gurai 
Har Rai visiting saigats in the Malva region, 
came to Vinjht, Gaura served him devotedly 
and accompanied the Gurii’s train through 
his own neighbourhood. One day, angered 
by an insulting remark made by Jassa, one of 
the Guru’s attendants, about his stepmother, 
Gaura had the former assassinated. Gurtt Har 
Rai forbade Gaura’s presence in sangat. Gaura 
was repentant and wanted to tender apology 
but the Gurt would not grant him an 
audience. He, with a few hundred of his 
men, therefore followed the Gurt’s progress 
to Kiratpur, keeping a few kilometres behind 
him. A few months later as Gurt Har Rai, on 
his way to Kartarpur, had just crossed the 
River Sutlej, his family and the baggage still 
on the other bank, a Mughal force attacked 
his rear. But Bhai Gaura, who as usual was 
following close behind, chased the attackers 
away and helped the Gurus party safely cross 
the river. When Gurii Har Rai came to know 
of this, he called Gaura to his presence, 
pardoned his past crime and giving him his 
blessing sent him back to his home in the 
Malva, where he flourished as a virtnal ruler 
of a vast tract. One of his descendants, Bhai 
Dest Singh, founded the autonomous state 
of Kaithal in 1767. 
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GAURI KI VAR, by Gurti Ram Das, is one of 
his seven vars in a total of twenty-two in the 
Gurt. Granth Sahib. As the title indicates, 
the Var is cast in the Gauri musical measure 
—a raga commonly sung in the evening. In 
Sikh Scripture, Gauri is the third of the thir- 
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ty-one ragas. Gauri ki Var comprises thirty- 
three pauris and sixty-eight slokas. Except 
pauris 15 and 20 which are preceded by three 
Slokas each, the rest have two Slokas prefixed 
to each. In the case of most of the other vars 
included in the Holy Book, the paurits which 
form the core of the text are from one pen, 
the slokas which vary in authorship having 
been added by Gurt Arjan at the time of the 
compilation of the Holy Granth. Gauri ki Var 
is the only Var which has five pauris (27 to 
31), all of the composition of Gurii Arjan. Of 
the sixty-eight slokas, seven are by Gurii Amar 
Das, fifty-three by Guru Ram Das and eight 
by Gurti Arjan. Whereas the Slokas vary in the 
number of verses from two to thirteen, pauris 
consist of five verses each, except for four 
(11,12,31 and 32) which contain six to ten 
verses each. 

The Var has been moulded to a spiritu- 
al theme, the burden being the individual 
soul’s yearning for ultimate union with the 
Supreme Soul. Whereas the former is lim- 
ited and finite, the latter is infinite and un- 
fathomable, omniscient and omnipresent. 
Equally deep emphasis is laid on God who 
is the sole creator and sustainer of the 
universe. The human body He has created 
is like a fort with several shops within it. 
This body is meant for righteous action. 
Men are divided into two categories, 
gurmukhs and manmukhs. The former imbibe 
godly qualities by following the instruction 
of the Gurt and repeating His Name with 
every breath of theirs. Thus they successful- 
ly swim across the ocean of life and win 
acceptance at His portal. On the other 
hand, the manmukh, the wayward one, takes 
to evil ways. His speech is insipid, and he 
takes delight in calumny and falsehood. He 
is greedy and lustful and is punished 
accordingly. To realize God, the seeker need 
not renounce the world and wander into 
the forests. They are saved who take refuge 
with the True Gurt. The Gurt helps the 
human soul reach its destination of final 
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beatitude. The Guri is full of the nectar of 
the Name of the Lord. He is generous and 
envious of none. It is under his guidance 
that the disciple learns to keep company 
with the holy, imbibe virtues and cast away 
all deficiencies. 

S.S.K. 


GAURI KI VAR by Gurii Arjan is one of the 
twenty-two vars included in the Gurt Granth 
Sahib. The Varis a form of folk poetry cast in 
a spiritual mould in the Sikh holy corpus. It 
falls in the Gauri musical measure from which 
it takes its title. As in the case of some of the 
vars in the Holy Book, there is at the head of 
it a direction as to the tune in which it should 
most appropriately be sung. The tune indi- 
cated is that of the then popular folk-ballad 
recounting the chivalry of Mojdi (Muazz ud- 
Din) who fought against and defeated 
Kamaldi (Kamal ud-Din), his uncle: they were 
Muslim Rajput chieftains of the Bar, or inter- 
riverine jungle country, in the erstwhile cen- 
tral Punjab. At the close of the Var are ap- 
pended the words sudhu kiche (please cor- 
rect), indicating that the text as copied from 
the original pages was sought to be checked 
and inaccuracies, if any, corrected. 

The Var comprises twenty-one pauris or 
stanzas, and forty-two Slokas or couplets, all 
composed by Gurt Arjan. This is unlike most 
of the other vars in the Gura Granth Sahib 
which contain slokas by the author of the 
pauris as well as by other Guriis which were 
added to the pauris by Gura Arjan at the 
time of the compilation of the Gurt Granth 
Sahib. Pauris consist of five lines each which, 
though of unequal length, mutually rhyme, 
the last word of each line ending with a long 
matra to create in recitation an echoic, lin- 
gering rhythm. 

Like other vars in the Gurti Granth Sahib, 
this Var opens with the laudation of the Cre- 
ator, expressing devotion as well as a sense of 
wonder, and then, with rapid transition, 
moves on to other aspects of ethical experi- 
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ence and to exhortation towards the spiritu- 
al life. Remembrance of God lovingly and 
whole-heartedly and praising the Name in 
holy association are set out as the means to 
elevating the seeker to the ideal plane where 
he comes in contact with the Supreme Lord 
and where he experiences the joy of becom- 
ing one with the Perfect Being. In such a 
state there is no psychic conflict and man 
abides in sublime bliss. Paurts as well as Slokas 
bear up these themes. 

The essential element of the metaphysi- . 
cal doctrine of Guru Nanak reiterated by 
Gurt Arjan in this Var is monotheism. The 
ultimate reality is the One Absolute, the Tran- . 
scendent, Eternal and Omnipotent. He is 
supreme, ineffable and indescribable. So 
wondrous and exalted is He that human mind 
can neither define nor fathom Him. His Will 
is the sole cause of the creation of this uni- 
verse which is sustained and nourished by 
Him. He is not separate from His creation, 
but permeates it. He is imperishable, infi- 
nite, unapproachable and unfathomable. He 
looks equally adorned amongst the high and 
the low, the big and the small. He is diffused 
through all the places and interspaces and is 
within the mortals. 

Only God, the creator of this universe, is 
the Everlasting Reality. All else is subject to 
death, and so is man. Although the cosmos 
will last longer than the living creatures, it 
will not stay for ever. Neglecting the soul’s 
yearning for union with the Ultimate and 
seeking material and physical satisfaction in 
self-indulgence is said to make man 
unbalanced. The Var presents a very vivid 
picture of this sick mortal. Such a man does 
not perform his duty, but wanders waywardly. 
He is attracted towards vices such as lust, 
wrath, avarice and worldly love like a vulture 
attracted to carrion. He might seem happy 
outwardly, but within him lies anxiety. His 
unsatiable hunger for worldly things leads 
him to pain and sorrow. Surrounded by ca- 
lamities and with a mind full of doubt, he is 
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ever unhappy, ill at ease and discontented. 
Devoid of faith, he is continuously suffering 
agony like a thief writhing on the noose. The 
Var impresses upon such an ignorant man 
the uselessness of worldly ostentation which 
is like the flash of lightning. The worldly 
grandeurs are evil friends who will not stand 
him in good stead. In fact, this world to 
which man is attached in preference to God 
is like an awesome ocean which he cannot 
cross without the help of a true guide. Man 
is made to realize that this beautiful body 
and the material gains after which he is so 
crazy shall not remain with him for ever. 
Man is advised not to succumb to the fascina- 
tion of the visible and the exterior, but accu- 
mulate “the capital of the Lord’s Name.” 
There is no peace without nam. His name 
alone will help man’s acceptance at His Court. 

God is the supreme judge of human 
actions. He is the lover of saints and saviour 
of sinners. Since Lord’s Name is the only 
intermediary between the human spirit and 
His Being, man is advised to “embark on the 
ship of the service of the True Lord” and 
cross the ocean of this world. To gain access 
to Him, the easier way is to take help of the 
saint Guru and of the company of saints. 
Man is told that “evenly smooth shall be the 
path if the saint Gurti be the Uniter” and 
that the True Lord can be obtained by sub- 
mitting to His Will and by associating with 
the holy. The saints show man the way to 
God and so he contemplates His Name, and 
it is the society of the saints which dispels all 
lust, wrath, avarice and love for worldly things 
from human mind and make it a worthy 
abode of God. However, this “becomes easy 
when the True Lord becomes pleased.” This 
pleasure or grace of God is also the necessary 
condition before unity with God becomes a 
possibility. Grace without which there can be 
no spiritual achievement is the responsive 
love of God rewarding man for his true love 
towards Him. 

Man should dispel all doubt and love 
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Him. He should read and understand Him. 
He should place hope in only the True Lord 
whom he should never forget. Man should 
grasp His feet, remember and praise Him, 
submit to His Will and seek his shelter. He 
should contract friendship with Him and ever 
long for Him with eagerness. Man can achieve 
perfection only in union with the Perfect 
One for which he will need the help of the 
True Gurt and the grace of the Lord. So he 
transcends to a state which is thus described: 
“The Name I hear, the Name I amass and 
with the Name I embrace Love. My home 
and wealth are all sanctified by singing the 
praise of God.” 

The spiritual insight as well as the doctri- 
nal aspect has been presented in the Varin 
language which is an easy variety of Majhi 
Punjabi spoken in the central districts. Many 
tatsam words long used in this tradition and 
incidental to the theme have been used along 
with their tadbhav forms. Words of Lahindi 
or western Punjabi are also used — their use 
being more evident in Slokas than in pauris. 
Different headings of two Slokas, i.e. ‘salok 
dakhana’ on the first sloka preceding paurt 
19, and ‘salok doha’ on the first Sloka before 
pauri 18, bear testimony to the use of western 
Punjabi and western Hindi, respectively, in 
these verses. Some words of Persian and Ar- 
abic, mostly in the tadbhav form have also 
been used. 
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GHADR MOVEMENT. Ghadr, commonly 
translated as “mutiny,” was the name given 
to the newspaper edited and published for 
the Hindustani Association of the Pacific 
Coast which was founded at Portland, Unit- 
ed States of America, in 1912. The move- 
ment this Association gave rise to for revolu- 
tionary activity in India also came to be known 
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by the designation of Ghadr. 

As land holdings were becoming uneco- 
nomical in the Punjab, the farmers started, 
by the turn of the century, going abroad to 
seek new pastures. East Asian countries where 
new opportunities were opening up offered 
attractive prospects. Farmers in considerable 
numbers started moving in that direction. 
Learning of still better prospects there they 
began trickling out to Canada and to the 
United States of America during the first 
decade of the twentieth century. They were 
mostly small farmers, ex-soldiers and arti- 
sans; as Sikhs they had no taboos against 
crossing the seas. 

For the development of the Western 
Coast of North America, labour was required. 
The American and Canadian employers en- 
couraged inflow of cheap and hardworking 
labour available from among the Chinese, 
Japanese and Indians (mostly Punjabis). By 
1908, about 5,000 Indians had entered 
Canada. Almost 99% of the Indian immi- 
grants were Punjabis, out of which 90% were 
Sikhs. 

To help Indians in Chicago and New 
York, Americans established the Indo-Amer- 
ican Society. Under its auspices was formed 
another forum — Indo-American National 
Association, which invited Indian students 
for study in the U.S.A. and rendered them 
financial help. The forum also started an 
“India House” where Indian students were 
provided with free lodging and board. Many 
students of middle classes joined Berkeley 
University, in San Francisco. They had to 
earn to pay for their expenses. Lala Har Dayal 
(Stanford University), Sant Teja Singh 
(Harvard University) and Bhai Parmanand 
decided to get more students belonging to 
poor families for study in the U.S.A. and 
Canada. Bhai Javala Singh, Bhai Santokh 
Singh and Sant Vasakha Singh also joined 
hands and agreed to render financial help to 
the students. Along with the students many 
Indian rebels also found their way into the 
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U.S.A. After some time, owing to financial 
difficulties, the Society disappeared but sim- 
ilar associations and India Houses sprang up 
in London and Paris. 

The Indians who went to the United 
States and Canada came from the rural farm- 
ing middle classes and labour, a large num- 
ber among them being ex-servicemen. In 
the beginning, the Indians went to San Fran- 
cisco and Stockton in California, Portland 
and Saint John in Oregon and Washington 
States, and to Vancouver and Victoria, in 
British Columbia, in Canada. Such persons 
as Amar Singh and Gopal Singh who had 
gone to America in 1905, and Tarak Nath 
Das and Ram Nath Puri, who followed them, 
started preaching against the British rule in 
India. They also started a paper called Azadi 
kaé Circular in Urdu. This paper was distribut- 
ed among the armed forces in India to rouse 
them against the British. 

There was constant tension between the 
White and Asian labour. The latter was low- 
paid, had no facilities such as provided for 
the White labour. This created jealousies, 
and the White labour started harassing the 
Asian labour. They organized attacks on Asian 
habitations. The Whites even taunted the 
Indians with being slaves. The governments 
of China and Japan sent strong protests 
against the maltreatment of their nationals 
but there was no one to fight for Indians. 
The result was that the Canadian govern- 
ment started further harassment of the Indi- 
ans already there, and also tried to stop fur- 
ther immigration of Indians, also termed as 
“turbaned tide” or the “ragheads”. During 
1908, the Canadian government tried to 
persuade Indians in Canada to shift to the 
British Honduras (Central America) and set- 
Ue there. An Indian delegation visited Hon- 
duras and found the climatic conditions there 
unsuitable and the wages too low. Hence 
they refused to migrate to the British 
Honduras. 

The Canadian Government further tight- 
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ened measures against the entry of Indians 
into Canada. It passed a legislation that new- 
comers would not be permitted to land on 
the Canadian soil “unless they came from 
the country of their birth or citizenship by a 
continuous journey, and on through tickets 
purchased before leaving the country of their 
birth or citizenship.” They were also required 
to possess $ 200 against the previously fixed 
sum of $ 25. These terms hit the Indians the 
most as they neither possessed any ships of 
their own nor was there a direct service be- 
tween India and Canada. The shipping com- 
panies were directed against issuing direct 
tickets to Indians. The British Government 
in India gave wide publicity to these new 
terms in order to discourage the people from 
going to Canada. 

The Indians in Canada had created large 
properties, and, having lived there for three 
years, had obtained Canadian citizenship. 
Now they wanted to get their families to join 
them, but this was not permitted. Many Indi- 
ans returned to India. Protests to the various 
authorities concerned made no difference. 
Indians became victims of racial discrimina- 
tion, which, they had realized, was the out- 
come of their country being held in the 
shackles of slavery. It became a continuous 
struggle for Indians to enter Canada and to 
live an honourable life there. Even those 
who had gone to the United States, and want- 
ed to return to Canada to dispose of their 
properties were not allowed to come to 
Canada. 

In order to fight the unjust immigration 
laws, the Indians (mostly Sikhs) organized a 
Khalsa Diwan Society in Vancouver in 1907 
with branches in Victoria, Abbotsford, New 
Westminster, Fraser Hill, Duncan Coombs 
and Ocean Falls. Under its guidance, the 
Indians successfully thwarted the Canadian 
Government’s attempt to send them to the 
British Honduras. The Sikhs built a gurdwara 
at Vancouver which was inaugurated in Jan- 
uary 1908, and later a few more at other 
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places. These gurdwaras became the rallying 
places for the Indians. 

During 1909, only 6 Indians were allowed 
entry into Canada. The same year the Indian 
immigrants organized Hindustan Association 
under the presidentship of Bhai Bhag Singh 
Bhikkhivind. Its objects were: formation of a 
purely Indian (national) government in In- 
dia; spread of national education; industrial- 
ization of India; provision of safeguards from 
loot by foreigners, and so on. The associa- 
tion started two papers — Pardesi Khalsa in 
Punjabi and Svadesh Sevakin Urdu. Pamphlets 
like Khalsa and Maro Firangi Ko (Kill the For- 
eigner) were widely distributed. A Svadesh 
Sevak Home was opened on the lines of In- 
dia House. These activities helped create 
national feeling among the Indians. On 15 
December 1911, the Society was replaced by 
another organization called United India 
League. 

These activities awakened the Indian 
immigrants. Persons like Baba Sohan Singh 
Bhakna, Harnam Singh Tundilat, Udham 
Singh Kasel, Rakha Ram, Ishar Singh 
Marhana and others would collect on Sun- 
days or on other holidays and ponder over 
the problem. St. John and Seattle (U.S.A.) 
became the centres of their activities. They 
protested against the maltreatment of their 
countrymen in the United States and Canada. 

In 1911, the White labour resumed their 
attacks on Indians. By now, the Indians were 
politically awake. At many places they had 
organized themselves, procured arms and 
ammunition, and put up strong resistance. 
In 1912, at Portland, Hindustani (or Hindi) 
Association of the Pacific Coast was formed 
with Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna as its presi- 
dent and G.D. Kumar as the general secretary. 
The Association started a weekly, Hindustan, 
in Urdu. As Mr Kumar fell ill and could not 
cope up with the work, Lala Har Dayal was 
asked to take his place. The association dur- 
ing May 1913, ata largely attended meeting, 
decided to open a Ghadr Ashram also known 
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as Yugantar Ashram, and also to form a Ghadr 
party with its headquarters at San Francisco 
and its branches at various places in the 
United States and Canada. The aim of the 
party was explained thus: “Today, there be- 
gins in foreign lands... a war against the Brit- 
ish raj... What is our name? Ghadr. What is 
our work? Ghadr. Where will Ghadr break 
out? In India. The time will soon come when 
rifles and blood will take the place of pen 
and ink.” In simple words, their aim was to 
get rid of the British raj in India through an 
armed rebellion. 

Each factory or a railway workers’ party 
selected its own committee to work directly 
under the Ghadr party headquarters. Out of 
the members taken from these committees 
was formed an executive committee to run 
the party paper and control its press. The 
party decided to publish a weekly called 
Ghadr, Every member was to pay a minimum 
subscription of $ 1 a month. 

A three-member cell was formed out of 
the executive committee to deal with politi- 
cal] and secret affairs. Under the rules adopt- 
ed, no religious subject was to be discussed 
in the committee. 

The officials selected were: Baba Sohan 
Singh Bhakna (president), Bhai Kesar Singh 
Thathgarh (vice-president), Lala Har Dayal 
(gencral secretary), Lala Thakar Das Dhuri 
(joint secretary) and Pandit Kanshi Ram 
(treasurer). 

The first issue of the Ghadr, in Urdu, 
came out in November 1913 and that in 
Punjabi a few weeks later. The paper carried 
the words “Enemy of the British Govern- 
ment,” under its masthead on the front page. 
The paper was distributed to politico-Indian 
centres in United States (Western Coast), 
Canada, Philippines, Fiji, Sumatra, Japan, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Hankow, Java, 
Singapore, Malaya, Siam, Burma, India and 
East Africa. Occasionally, the Ghadr published 
the following advertisement: 

Wanted: Enthusiastic and heroic soldiers 
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for organizing Ghadr in Hindustan; 


Renumeration : Death 
Reward : Martyrdom 
Pension : Freedom 
Field of work  : Hindustan 


Later, Hindi, Gujarati, Pashto, Bengali 
and Nepali editions of the paper were also 
brought out. The paper brought about a 
new awakening among Indians. The British 
government tried to stop circulation of the 
paper, but failed in its efforts. Instead, the 


circulation of the paper increased and the 


party had to spend a great deal of money on 
it. Besides, a number of small pamphlets, 
many of them in Punjabi, such as Frrangi da 
Fareb, Shabash (openly preaching the use of 
bombs for throwing the British out of India), 
Ghadar di Gunj, Zulam! Zulam! Gore Shahi 
Zulam, Tilak di Rihadi, Navan Zamana, Panjabi 
Bharavan de Nam Suneha, Angan di Guahiwere 
issued. The Hindustani Sipahi was published 
to instigate Indian soldiers against the Brit- 
ish rule. “‘Bande Matram’”’ became the party 
slogan. The Ghadr party president, with some 
of his companions, often visited the Indian 
groups to exhort them to join the freedom 
movement. 

The British thought that if Har Dayal 
were sent out of America, the Ghadr move- 
ment would automatically die. Har Dayal was 
arrested on the pretext of a speech delivered 
by him three years earlier. The party got him 
out on bail and managed to send him away 
to Switzerland. Thereafter he took no part in 
the Ghadr movement. Baba Sohan Singh 
Bhakna now decided to stay at the party head- 
quarters, Bhai Santokh Singh became the 
general secretary, and the editing of the par- 
ty paper was taken over by Bhai Harnam 
Singh of Kotla Naudh Singh. The party’s 
plan was to invade Kashmir from China; then 
go for the Punjab, followed by other 
provinces. The members started getting train- 
ing in the use of weapons and making of 
bombs; several got training in flying aircraft 
also. One of them, Harnam Singh, had his 
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hand blown off while in the process of bomb- 
making, and he was thence onwards known 
as Tundilat, the armless knight (tunda = 
armless; lai = lord or knight). 

The party carried out considerable pro- 
paganda in Japan where Maulawi Barkat 
Ullah was a professor in Tokyo University. 
Later, when the British had him removed 
from the appointment, he reached San 
Francisco. His presence attracted many Mus- 
lims to the party. The Maulawi and Bhai 
Bhagwan Singh went together and addressed 
the gatherings one after the other. This had 
a healthy effect on the movement. 

The Ghadr party did not restrict its activ- 
ities to the Indians in the United States and 
Canada only, but covered also those living in 
Manila, Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Malaya, Siam and Japan. Bhai Bhagwan Singh 
and Bhai Santokh Singh worked among In- 
dians in those countries. Many Indians were 
externed from these places for such activities. 
In these places also, gurdwaras became the 
centres of political activity of Indians. In Hong 
Kong, the British Government once placed 
the gurdwardas under police control to check 
these activitics. The party also influenced 
soldiers of 25 and 26 Punjabis located in 
Hong Kong. Hira Singh, a milhonaire of 
Hong Kong, rendered much help to the 
Ghadr party. 

The Komagata Maru incident added fuel 
to the fire. In San Francisco, the Ghadr gave 
the clarion call for mobilization as soon as 
the Komagata Maru was turned back. The 
First World War broke out in July 1914. On 
5 August, leading members of the Ghadr 
party gathered at Yugantar Ashram, discussed 
the situation and decided to take advantage 
of the involvement of the British in the war. 
The Ghadr party declared war on the British 
and decided to come to India to carry out 
armed revolution against the British. 

Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna, with his com- 
panions, left for India. On 22 August 1914, 
the first ship with 26 Indians left Vancouver; 
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on 29 August, another ship with 60-70 Indi- 
ans left San Francisco for India. The latter 
included Bhai Kesar Singh, Bhai Javala Singh 
Thathian, Bhai Nidhan Singh Chuggha, 
Udham Singh Kasel and Pandit Jagat Ram. 
The Ghadr leaders wound up their business- 
es and from October 1914 started pouring in 
India from United States, Canada, China, 
Philippins, Singapore, Malaya, Sumatra, 
Hong Kong and other countries. They also 
included women workers, such as Bibi Gulab 
Kaur (originally from the village of 
Bakhshivala, in Sangrur district of the 
Punjab) from Manila. Her speeches im- 
pressed the listeners including the Malaya 
State Guides and other units of the Indian 
army. 

According to government records, 2312 
Indian Ghadr men had entered India be- 
tween 13 October 1914 and 25 February 1915. 
Their influx continued till 1916 when their 
number increased to more than 8,000. But it 
is likely that the Ghadr men had entered 
India in greater numbers than the govern- 
ment knew. 

The British Government was not unaware 
of these activities. It issued an Ingress Ordi- 
nance (5 September 1914) giving powers to 
the provincial governments enabling them 
to deal with the entrants in any way they 
considered proper. Most of the entrants were 
got hold of at the ports of entry, especially at 
Calcutta. They were either instructed to re- 
port to the Central Enquiry Office at 
Ludhiana, or, such as Baba Sohan Singh 
Bhakna, were sent there under detention. 
Out of those apprehended, 2,500 were con- 
fined to their respective villages and 400 con- 
sidered dangerous were kept under 
detention. About 5,000 were released with a 
warning. 

The capture of Ghadr leaders had upset 
the plans to some extent, yet the party as 4 
whole was not disheartened. New leade 'S 
came forward and reorganized the 
moveinent. They established their headqu 4I- 
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ters at Amritsar, later shifting to Lahore. The 
party established a new press and published 
small pamphlets such as : Ghadr Sandesh, 
Ailan-i-Jang, Tilak, Nadar Maugd, Rikdbganj, 
Canada da Dukhra, Nawjavan Utho, Sachchi 
Pukar, and so on. These pamphlets were 
published in Punjabi, Urdu and Hindi, and 
were distributed among the public and the 
soldiers. The party also produced their own 
flag having red, yellow and green colours. Dr 
Mathura Singh supervised factories produc- 
ing bombs. 

The party members contacted students; 
they contacted soldiers stationed especially 
at Mian Mir (Lahore), Jalandhar, Firozpur, 
Peshawar, Jehlum, Rawalpindi, Mardan, 
Kohat, Banna, Ambala, Meerut, Kanpur and 
Agra cantonments. The soldiers were gener- 
ally in sympathy with the movement. Many 
party workers joined the army with a view to 
obtaining arms and ammunition. 

Contacts were also established with Ben- 
gal revolutionaries such as Rash Behari Bose 
whose close companions were Sachin Sanyal 
and Vishnu Ganesh Pingle. Pingle acted asa 
link between the Ghadr party and Bengalis. 

The movement faced financial difficul- 
ties in India. The expenses had increased 
owing to opening of various branches, travel- 
ling, purchase of arms and ammunition and 
publications. Money was not easily available 
as it was in foreign countries. To overcome 
this difficulty, the party had to resort to forc- 
ible acquisition of funds by undertaking po- 
litical dacoities. 

All the preparations completed, the par- 
ty executive met on 12 February 1915, and 
decided to start the rebellion on 21 February. 
Their plan was simultaneously to attack and 
capture Mian Mir and Firozpur cantonments; 
128th Pioneer and 12 Cavalry were to cap- 
ture Meerut Cantonment and then proceed 
to Delhi. Units in cantonments in northern 
India were expected to join the rebellion. 

The British Government had intelligence 
men posted at railway stations in cities and in 
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important villages. The lambardars, zaildars 
and other village functionaries were also alert-, 
ed to provide information. The government 
had managed to plant informers in the Ghadr 
party itself. Before the new leadership came 
forward and reorganized the movement’s 
plans, the British Government “knew much 
more about their designs and was in a better 
position to cope with them.” In spite of this, 
the Ghadrites in the central Punjab mur- 
dered policemen and informers and at- 
tempted to derail trains and blow up bridges. 
Factories for preparing bombs were 
established. All this made the government 
feel that they were “living over a mine full of 
explosives.” 

When the party learnt that the informa- 
tion about the D-Day had leaked, they ad- 
vanced the date of rebellion to 19 February, 
but this information also reached the police 
through their informer, Kirpa! Singh. The 
police raided the party headquarters at four 
different places in Lahore and arrested 13 of 
the “most dangerous revolutionaries.” All can- 
tonments were alerted and the Indian troops 
placed under vigilance; some were even 
disarmed, Arrests of Ghadr men took place 
all over the Punjab. Rash Behari Bose, with 
the help of Kartar Singh Sarabha, escaped 
from Lahore to Varanasi. Vishnu Ganesh 
Pingle was arrested at Meerut on 23 March 
1915. All the leaders were put in the Lahore 
jail. 

The Government of the Punjab sought 
and the Government of India passed under 
the Defence of India Act wide powers to the 
Punjab Government who formed a special 
tribunal of three judges, including one Indi- 
an, to try the Ghadr men in the Central Jail, 
Lahore. Thus the rebellion was smashed by 
the government before it had really taken 
shape. 

The Ghadr men were tried by the Spe- 
cial Tribunal in what are known as Lahore 
conspiracy cases in batches. The trial of the 
first batch began on 26 April 1915. In all, 
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291 persons were tried and sentenced as 
under: death for 42, 114 were transported 
for life, 93 awarded varying terms of impris- 
onment, 42 were acquitted. Confiscation of 
property was ordered in the case of many. 
No one appealed against the punishments. 
Those who were hanged included Kartar 
Singh Sarabha, Jagat Singh (Sursingh) 
Vishnu Ganesh Pingle, Harnam Singh 
(Sidlkoti), Bakhshish Singh (son of Ishar 
Singh), Bhai Balvant Singh (Khurdpur), 
Babu Ram, Harnam Singh, Hafiz Abdulla 
and Ruir Singh (Sanghval). 

Under the circumstances, the army units 
which had promised to join the revolution 
kept quiet. However, some units such as 26 
Punjabi, 7 Rajpit, 12 Cavalry, 23 Cavalry, 
128 Pioneers, Malaya State Guides, 23 Moun- 
tain Battery, 24 Jat Artillery, 15 Lancers, 22 
Mountain Battery, 130 Balach and 21 Punjabi 
did come out in the open. About 700 men of 
5 Light Infantry, located in Singapore, 
mutineed on 15 February and took posses- 
sion of the fort. The rebellion was subdued 
by the British troops; 126 men were tried by 
court martial which sentenced 37 to death, 
41 to transportation for life, and the remain- 
ing to varying terms of imprisonment. Sol- 
diers from other units were punished as un- 
der: 


Death Transportation 
for life 
23 Cavalry 12 6 
12 Cavalry 4 - 
130 Balach 4 59 
128 Pioneers 1 is 


The party workers also went to Iran and 
Iraq to instigate Indian troops against the 
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Baghdad. The Indian Independence Army 
thus losing its base was also defeated. 

The Ghadr party contacted Germany, 
Turkey, Afghanistan, China and other coun- 
tries, but not much help came from any of 
these. Germany sympathized with the Ghadr 
party and occasionally tried to render some 
help in the form of weapons and money, 
but these often failed to reach the party. 
For instance, 5,000 revolvers on board Hen- 
ry S. which sailed from Manila were cap- 
tured en route by the British. Germany had 
also formed an Oriental Bureau fo1 trans- 
lating and disseminating inflammatory lit- 
erature to the Indian prisoners of war in 
Germany. 

During World War I, revolutionaries from 
most countries had gone to Switzerland, 
which was a neutral country. The Indians 
there formed Indian Revolutionary Society, 
also known as Berlin-India Committee. The 
Society had formed a provisional government 
at Kabul, but had no contacts with the Indi- 
an public. The Ghadr party established links 
with the Society and both agreed to help 
each other. Germany sent financial help to 
the Society but, on learning that it was being 
misappropriated, discontinued it. The Soci- 
ety soon collapsed. No sum ever reached the 
Ghadr party. 

Ghadr movement, as says O’ Dwyer, “was 
by far the most serious attempt to subvert 
British rule in India.” Most of the workers 
were illiterate — only 2% of them knew Urdu 
or Punjabi. Still they organized a strong move- 
ment which for the time being thrilled the 
country and made the British panic. Although 
the movement was suppressed, it provided 
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GHAL KALAN, village 9 km west of Moga 
(30°-48'N, 75°-10'E) in Faridkot district, has 
a historical gurdwara dedicated to Guri 
Hargobind who came here for a visit from 
Darauli. Gurdwara Patshahi Chhevin stands 
in a brick-paved compound at the south- 
west corner of the village. The Gurii Granth 
Sahib is seated in a square hall, with a ve- 
randah in front. A tall metallic flagmast was 
erected on 13 April 1973. There is in the 
compound an old well now in disuse and 
covered up. The Gurdwara is managed by a 
village committee. 

M.G.S. 


GHANAULA, an old village 10 km north of 
Ropar (30°-58'N, 76°-31'E) in the Punjab, 
used to be the headquarters of a parganah 
in Mughal times. It claims a historical shrine 
which commemorates the visit of Guru 
Gobind Singh in 1688 while he was return- 
ing from Paonta to Anandpur. He again 
passed through Ghanaula on 6 December 
1705 while proceeding to Kotla Nihang 
Khan en route to Chamkaur. The Gurdwara, 
a modest-looking single-room structure on 
the top of a mound near an old fortress, is 
looked after by the village sangat. 
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GHANAUR JATTAN, locally called Tall 
Ghanaur, village on the left bank of the 
Ghaggar Branch of the Sirhind canal, about 
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30 km southeast of Sangrur (30°-14'N, 75°- 
50'E) in the Punjab, is sacred to Gurit 
Hargobind and Gurii Tegh Bahadur. A small 
domed Manji Sahib commemorates the vis- 
its of the Guris. Two karir trees, one in the 
circumambulatory passage and the other in 
the compound, believed to have sprouted 
from the wooden posts to which Guru 
Hargobind had tethered his horse, are held 
in veneration by the villagers. With the con- 
struction of a much bigger gurdwara across 
the canal by Mahant Panjab Singh and 
Mahant Mehar Singh, this historical old 
shrine has fallen into a state of comparative 
neglect and the ancillary rooms for the 
langar and for lodging pilgrims lie unused. 
Yet the Gurti Granth Sahib is seated in the 
Manji Sahib and is served by the village 
sangat. 
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GHANI KHAN and his brother Nabi Khan, 
Pathan horse dealers of Machhivara in 
present-day Ludhiana district of the Punjab, 
were admirers of Gura Gobind Singh whom 
they had visited at Anandpur and to whom 
they had sold many good animals. When they 
learnt that, travelling in a lonely state after 
the battle of Chamkaur (1705), the Gura 
had come to Machhivara, they at once turned 
out to meet him and offered their services. 
They provided him with a blue-coloured dress 
and carried him out of Machhivara in a 
palanquin disguised as a Muslim divine. They 
declared him to be Uchch da Pir, the holy 
man of Uchch, an old seat of Muslim saints 
in southwest Punjab. They escorted him thus 
up to Hehran, a village near Raikot in 
Ludhiana district, where a group of Sikhs 
relieved them. The Gurii dismissed Ghani 
Khan and Nabi Khan with his blessings and 
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a hukamnama meant to be a letter of com- 
mendation which was reverently preserved 
by their descendants. The family migrated to 
Pakistan in 1947. Their house in Machhivara 
is now a gurdwara known as Gurdwara Uchch 
da Pir. 
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GHARIBDASIAS, followers of Sant Gharibdas 
(1717-78), also known as Satsahibias for their 
peculiar form of greeting which is ‘Sat Sahib,’ 
le. eternally existent (satya) is the Lord 
(sahib). The founder of the sect, Gharib Das 
was born in 1717 in the small village 
Chhudani, in Rohtak district. He got mar- 
ried, had six children — four sons and two 
daughters, and lived a normal worldly life 
until he came under the influence of 
Dadupanthis. His sincere and persistent de- 
votion won him many followers who sought 
initiation from him. Though unlettered, he 
composed religious verse in the form of 
dohiras and chaupais and sdakhis or narratives 
of saints from Indian piety. Upon his death, 
Gharib Das was succeeded by one of his sons 
who retained his seat in his ancestral village. 
For decennial census returns 
Gharibdasias described themselves neither 
as Sikhs nor as Hindus, and were classified in 
the reports in the category of ‘other 
religions.’ In the 1931 census, only six of 
them, i.e. one family of two male and four 
female members, are recorded as Sikhs. 
However, adjuring of idol worship in favour 
~of reverence for the Book and worship of the 
Impersonal God, the institution of bhandara, 
i.e. serving free meals on special occasions, 
and denunciation of caste are some of the 
features of this sect which indicate a strong 
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Sikh influence. 

Among the adherents of the sect are both 
ascetics and laymen. The former are celi- 
bates, completely abstaining from flesh and 
wine. They engage neither in farming nor in 
trade, and live by begging. They shave their 
heads and faces, and wear necklaces and white 
round caps to which is attached a piece of 
cloth that hangs back. They worship the 
Book, which contains compositions of 
Gharibdas and some other saints, and build 
no temples. 

Numerically, the Gharibdasias now form 
an extremely insignificant group, though they 
have centres, known as the khambas, lit. pil- 
lars, including one very impressive dera at 
Haridvar. 
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GHARU, pronounced ghar, is a term used in 
the titles of many of the hymns in the Gurt 
Granth Sahib. The final “u” is only of gram- 
matical significance indicating masculine 
gender and singular number. Gharu appears 
after the name of the raga (musical measure) 
and the indication with regard to the author, 
and is followed by a numeral. For instance, 
the first hymn in the Siri Raga is entitled 
“Ragu Siri Ragu Mahala Pahila 1 Gharu 1”. As 
in the case of Mahala the numeral following 
Gharu is pronounced as first, second, third, 
and so on, and not as one, two, three, etc. 
Gharu, ordinarily an equivalent of “house” or 
“home”, here indicates a variant or style ofa 
raga corresponding to variation in metre, 
pitch, rhythm and Jaz. Lai (Sanskrit laya) isa 
term in Indian musicology signifying timing 
or speed, Laz figures in three varieties, viz. 
druta (quick), madhya (mean or moderate) 
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and vilambita (slow). Interestingly, the San- 
skrit laya also means “rest, repose” as well as 
“a place of rest, residence, house, dwelling,” 
the latter being synonymous with gharin Hindi 
and Punjabi. This explains the use of gharfor 
musical variations in the Sikh Scripture. In 
Iranian music, the Persian word gah (time, 
place) is used for various musical notes such 
as diugah and sth-gah in the same sense. 
Bb.S.N. 


GHARUAN, a village 8 km east of Morinda 
(30°-47'N, 76°-29'E), is sacred to Guru Har 
Rai. He visited the place during his travels in 
these parts. Several people accepted his 
teachings. They established a dharamsala in 
the village. This was replaced by a double- 
storeyed building with a high gateway during 
the nineteenth century. A part of this build- 
ing is being used for residential purposes. 
The other portion has been demolished and 
a new hall, with prakash asthan in the centre, 
has been built. The Gurdwara is managed by 
a village committee. The birth anniversay of 
Gurt Har Rai is an important annual festival. 

Another historical gurdwdara in Ghariian 
is Gurdwara Akal Garh Patshahi Naumi ded- 
icated to Gurt Tegh Bahadur. Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur is said to have passed through 
Gharuian when travelling to Delhi in 1675. 
According to local tradition, he first went 
to the place inside the village commemo- 
rating the visit of Gurai Har Rai. But the 
priests there, probably not recognizing him, 
treated him with indifference. He came 
back and retired to a quiet grove, about 
300 metres north of the village. The villag- 
ers realizing their error came to make their 
apologies. They requested the Gurii to come 
to the dharamsdla, but he preferred to re- 
main where he was. Next day he resumed 
his journey and went towards Nandpur- 
Kalaur. 

Another tradition places Gurit Tegh 
Bahadur’s visit in or around 1670, when he 
stayed here for 10 days. A carpenter, Balap 
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Ram, served him with much devotion. The 
Gurti healed many sick persons in the village. 
The Gurdwara is a single room, near a 
small pond in a mango grove. The Guru 
Granth Sahib is seated in it and is attended 

by a Nihang Sikh. 
M.GSS. 


GHAUS KHAN (d. 1814) was an artillery 
officer under Mahan Singh Sukkarchakkia, 
and after his death, under his son, Ranjit 
Singh. He knew something about casting 
guns, was skilful in his profession, and was 
rewarded with jagirs at Van and Bharoval in 
Amritsar district, with a large house in Lahore 
which was later occupied by the Mission 
School. When, in 1812, the Maharaja reorga- 
nized the artillery wing of his army into 
Topkhana-i-Khas and Topkhana-i-Mubarak, 
Ghaus Khan was put in charge of both, with 
the designation of Darogha-i-Topkhana. 
Ghaus Khan distinguished himself in several 
of the Maharaja’s early campaigns. In 1807, 
he reduced the fortress of Sheikhupura and 
secured the surrender of its defiant chiefs, 
Arbel Singh and Amir Singh. In 1810, he 
captured Patti and the villages in the vicinity 
of Tarn Taran. In 1813, he was put in charge 
of operations against Attock whose Afghan 
governor, Jahan Dad Khan, eventually 
surrendered. Ghaus Khan commanded the 
Sikh artillery under Diwan Mohkam Chand 
in the severely contested battle of Haidra 
(13 July 1813) in which the Sikhs routed the 
Afghan forces of the Kabul Wazir, Fateh Khan. 
In 1814, Ghaus Khan took part in Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s expedition against Kashmir. 
The Sikh army under the Maharaja reached 
Punichh but rain and sickness caused havoc. 
Cholera broke out and Ghaus Khan fell a 
prey to the epidemic and died on his way to 
Lahore. 
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GHAVINDI, village in Lahore district of Pa- 
kistan, only one kilometre from the Indo- 
Pak border opposite Khalra, had a histori- 
cal shrine commemorating Gurii Nanak’s 
visit. Upon his arrival in the village, the Gura 
is said to have put up under a lahura tree 
(Cordia latifolia). On this site was built 
Gurdwara Lahtra Sahib (lahura being a pro- 
nunciational variation of lasurd@), which had 
to be abandoned at the time of mass migra- 
tions caused by the partition of the Punjab 
in 1947. 
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GHORIAN, hymns by Guri Ram Das in mea- 
sure Vadahans in the Gurt’ Granth Sahib. 
The word ‘ghortan’ in Punjabi is the plural 
form of ghori, a mare. In Punjabi folk poetry, 
a type of lyrical songs which are sung on the 
occasion of marriage are called ghonan. 

A Punjabi marriage comprises a series of 
ceremonies performed at different stages. In 
one of these ceremonies the bridegroom 
mounts a handsomely caparisoned mare to 
go to the house of the bride where a recep- 
tion awaits. The sisters of the bridegroom 
feed the mare with crushed gram from a 
plate, embellish the bridle strings and sing 
the songs of ghori, other girls and women 
joining them in chorus, as the bridegroom 
climbs up on the back of the mare. These 
eulogize the bridegroom and his ancestry 
and wish him a happy marriage. In the songs, 
the word ghort (mare) occurs frequently, al- 
most once in every verse. 

Raga Vadahans in the Gurt Granth Sahib 
incorporates hymns cast in the moulds of 
folk songs commonly sung at the time of 
birth, marraige and death. Gurt’ Nanak has 
composed poems, in this ragd, called 
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alahanian or dirges, songs of mourning. Guri 

Amar Das has also contributed to these hymns 

in the same style. Gurt Ram Das, the Fourth 

Guri, has composed two ghorian hymns, rem- 

iniscent of ghorian of folk poetry. The folk 

forms meant for mundane occasions have 
been utilized by the Guriis to compose verses 
of spiritual reference and meaning. 

The ghorian hymns, composed by Gurt 
Ram Das, are lyrics of exquisite beauty, wo- 
ven round images and symbols appropriate 
to the occasion of marriage, more particu- 
larly, to the ceremony of ghort or mare- 
riding. These hymns hold that human life 
is a precious opportunity to get united to 
God as marriage is the opportunity to get 
united with the bride. The human body is 
the mare, riding which the seeker of God 
could successfully and victoriously reach his 
goal. The mind is to be harnessed, con- 
quered and controlled, just as the mare is 
controlled by the saddle and bridle. In the 
hymns, the mare (ghori) has been called 
tejani, turt and tukhaz, all synonyms of ghor?. 
The holy men or saints form the marriage 
procession; God Himself lays out the feast 
for them. Thus is the spouse found and 
begotten. The sustained metaphor, in the 
ghorian hymns, unfolds itself in eight parts, 
as follows: 

1. This mare, i.e. the human body, has been 
created by God. It is most valuable and 
precious, a marvellous specimen of the 
craftsmanship of the Creator. It is ob- 
tained by good fortune only, It is of im- 
mense value in the spiritual journey, for 
through the faculties and potentialities 
it is endowed with, man gets an opportu- 
nity to obtain union with God. 

2. The saddle refers to the subjugation of 
the mind through the guidance of the 
Gurt. Divine knowledge is the harness 
that controls the mind. Meditation on 
the Name enriches the mind and gives it 
poise. This is the conquest of the mind. 
A mind so saddled or controlled is of 
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vital aid in the journey of the soul to- 
wards its spouse, the Lord. 

3. Bridle is the jridna or divine knowledge. 
True realization leads to the control of 
the mind. This directs and guides one 
on the path of spiritual journey. 
Love of God is the whip used to urge the 
mare On its spiritual path. Love culti- 
vates, chisels and fashions the mind. A 
cultivated mind remains in perfect bal- 
ance and poise, and is not swayed by 
worldly desires and lusts. The nectar of 
nam (Name) transforms the human per- 
sonality or mind completely. 
5. The journey that the soul has to cover 
riding this mare is the sansdr. This is an 
arduous journey with worldly desires and 
attractions obstructing one at every step. 
The holy men and saints form the mar- 
riage procession. It is the holy company 
which inspires and aids man to cross the 
obstacles. Thus the bridegroom, the seek- 
er, successfully completes the journey, 
repeating constantly the Name, receiv- 
ing inspiration from the saints. 

7. The experience of bliss is the marriage 
feast. The marriage procession reaches 
its destination and crosses into the house 
of Hari, the Supreme Being. There they 
enjoy and relish the ambrosial food, the 
nectar of the Name. This is the first taste 
of bliss, the supreme state of anand. 

8. Union with God is the solemnization of 
the marriage. The bridegroom finds the 
spouse within himself. It is his own real 
self. He realizes himself. This union is 
eternal and the joy so attained is 
unending. 

This is the spiritual meaning of the hymns 
composed by Guru Ram Das in the style of 
the popular Punjabi folk form of ghorian. 
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GHUKKEVALI, village 21 km north of 
Amritsar (31°-38'N, 74°-52'E) and connected 
by a link road to the Amritsar-Ajnala-Dera 
Baba Nanak road, has two historical shrines, 
sacred to Gurai Arjan (1563-1606) and Gurti 
Tegh Bahadur (1621-75), respectively. 


GURDWARA GURU KA BAGH, located in what 
was formerly called Gurt ki Raur (raur is a 
Punjabi word for a barren tract of land), 
commemorates Gurti Arjan’s stay here dur- 
ing his travel through the Majha country. A 
small shrine was established by Bhai Ghukka, 
the founder of the village, whose descen- 
dants continued to look after it. When Gura 
Tegh Bahadur visited the place in 1664, he 
encouraged the villagers to dig a well and 
raise a garden in the barren tract. Asa result, 
Gurt ki Raur in time became Guri ka Bagh 
(lit. Gurti’s Garden). A gurdwara was estab- 
lished and richly endowed during the time’ 
of the Sikh ruler, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
(1780-1839). Like many other shrines it was 
under the control of Udasi priests, and it was 
after a grim, non-violent agitation, known as 
Gur ka Bagh morcha, in 1922, that the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit 
tee secured possession of the shrine and of 
lands attached to it. The present building 
complex was constructed during the 1980’s 
within a high-walled compound. At the far 
end of the main assembly hall is the sanctum 
topped by a domed pavilion. In front of the 
hall is the sarovar, on the bank of which 
stands a tall memorial in honour of the mar- 
tyrs of the Gurti ka Bagh morcha of 1922. A 
separate gurdward, equally elegant, in the 
same compound commemorates the visit of 
Gurti Tegh Bahadur. 


GURDWARA BAOLI SAHIB is also dedicated to 
Gurti Tegh Bahadur. The open well (baolt in 
Punjabi) caused to be dug by the Guri still 
exists. Close to it is the assembly hall, with 
the sanctum at the far end. 

Both these gurdwdaras arc managed by a 


GHULAL 


local committee under the auspices of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 

Gn.S, 


GHULAL, an old village in Ludhiana dis- 
trict, 8 km west of Samrala (30°-50'N, 76°- 
11'E), claims a historical shrine dedicated to 
Gurt' Gobind Singh. This Gurdwara is not 
included in older lists of Sikh historical 
shrines, but local tradition indicates that 
Guru Gobind Singh, on his way from 
Machhivara to the interior of Malva country, 
stopped in this village for a while before 
proceeding to Lall. The Gurdwara stands on 
a mound inside the village said to be the site 
of an older shrine. Close to the hall, there is 
a low-domed square room on a high plinth. 
This is believed to be the exact spot where 
the Gurii first alighted. The Gurdwara is 
managed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee through a village 
committee. 

M.G.S. 


GHULAM MOHIY UD-DIN, SHAIKH (d. 
1845), who rose to be governor of Kashmir 
in Sikh times, was the son of Shaikh Ujala, 
a munshit or accountant in the service of 
Sardar Bhip Singh of Hoshiarpur. At a 
young age, Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din took up 
service under Diwan Moti Ram, the gover- 
nor of Kashmir, later shifting to Lahore. He 
exhibited great diplomatic skill when in 
1823, under Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s instruc- 
tions, he persuaded Sardar Muhammad 
‘Azim Khan of Kabul, who had marched 
upon Peshawar, to retire without firing a 
shot. In 1827, Kirpa Ram, Diwan Moti Ram’s 
son, took him to Kashmir upon his appoint- 
ment as governor of the province. After four 
years, however, Kirpa Ram was recalled, and 
Shaikh Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din returned with 
him to Lahore where, according to some 
sources, he was subjected to punishment for 
his cruel treatment of the people of Kashmir. 
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But within a year he returned to Kashmir as 
a deputy to Prince Sher Singh who had been 
sent as the new governor of that territory. 
Again the Shaikh was reported to have fol- 
lowed a repressive policy which, coupled 
with the outbreak of famine, made the lot 
of the people extremely miserable. The 
Maharaja recalled Shaikh Ghulam Mohiy ud- 
Din, and inflicted a heavy fine upon him 
besides confiscating all of his property and 
the hidden wealth which he had amassed at 
Hoshiarpur. 

The Shaikh remained out of favour with 
the Darbar for some time but eventually — 
found a patron in Bhai Ram Singh who 
helped him to secure service with Prince Nau 
Nihal Singh. Nau Nihal Singh took him to 
Peshawar, and entrusted to him the manage- 
ment of his financial affairs. In 1839, he was 
appointed governor of the Jalandhar Doab 
and in April 1841, after Sher Singh’s acces- 
sion to the throne, governor of Kashmir. In 
February 1845, Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din made 
overtures to the British government with a 
view to transferring his allegiance to them, 
but died soon afterwards and was buried in 
the Khanagah of Shaikh Hamza Makkhtm, 
Hari Parbat, Srinagar. 
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GHULAM MURTAZA, MIRZA, served the 
Lahore Darbar under Maharaja Ranjit Siigh 
and his successors for several years. One of 
his ancestors, Hadi Beg, a Mughal migrant 
from Samarkand, had emigrated to the 
Punjab in 1530 during the reign of Babar 
and got appointment as qaz? or magistrate 
over seventy villages in the neighbourhood 
of Qadian. Hadi Beg’s descendants were en- 
gaged in constant struggle with the 
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Ramgarhia and Kanhaiya sardars who had 
occupied territory in the neighbourhood of 
Qadian. Maharaja Ranjit Singh who had con- 
fiscated the possessions of the Ramgarhia 
chiefship restored to Ghulam Murtaza a 
large portion of his ancestral estates. 
Ghulam Murtaza entered the army of the 
Maharaja and served on the Kashmir fron- 
tier and at other places. During the time of 
Maharaja Kharak Singh and his successors, 
Ghulam Murtaza did his stints of active 
service. He accompanied General Ventura 
in 1841 to Mandi and Kulli, and in 1843 he 
was sent to Peshawar. Mirza Ghulam Murtaza 
settled at Qadian, but his estate was resumed 
upon the occupation of the Punjab by the 
British. 
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GHULLA SINGH, BHAI (d. 1924), one of 
the martyrs of Jaito, was born around 1896, 
the son of Bhai Narain Singh and Mai 
Kishan Kaur, a Jatt Sikh couple of the vil- 
lage of Bhalur, near Bagha Purana, in 
present-day Faridkot district of the Punjab. 
Tall and heavily built, Ghulla Singh helped 
his father and two elder brothers at tilling 
the family acre. He had received no formal 
education and was not yet married when 
the Akali agitation at Jaito protesting the 
forced abdication of the Sikh ruler of Nabha 
was gathering momentum. Ghulla Singh re- 
ceived the vows of the Khalsa at the hands 
of Sant Sundar Singh Bhindranvale and 
became an Akali activist. On 20 February 
1924, he went to watch the first of the col- 
umns of Sikh volunteers vowed to martyr- 
dom (Shahidi Jatha), camping at the village 
of Bargari, and accompanied it on its march 
to Jaito the following morning. Machine- 
gun fire from an armed contingent of the 
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Nabha state force, then under a British 
administrator, opened on the Akali volun- 
teers near Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib. Bhai 
Ghulla Singh received a bullet shot in the 
head and fell down dead on the spot. His 
dead body was taken away by the state po- 
lice and cremated along with other Jaito 
martyrs, around 21 in number. 
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GHUMAN, village 10 km west of Sri 
Hargobindpur (31°-41'N, 75°-29'E) in 
Gurdaspur district of the Punjab. Namdev 
(1270-1350), the much-revered saint of 
Maharashtra, some of whose hymns are in- 
cluded in the Gurti Granth Sahib, lived in 
this village for a considerable time. Most of 
his years until the age of 55 were spent at 
Pandharpur, in Sholapur district of 
Maharashtra. Then he journeyed extensively 
through north India and returned to 
Maharashtra after 18 years. During this peri- 
od, he also visited the Punjab and, according 
to tradition, made Ghuman his seat of 
residence. 

The temple at Ghuman which, accord- 
ing to local tradition, has existed since the 
fourteenth century was renovated by Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia (d. 1802), and the tank 
attached to it repaired by Sada Kaur (d. 
1832), head of the Kanhaiya misland mother- 
in-law of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The main 
shrine, called Darbar Sahib Baba Namdev Ji, 
is an octagonal domed room, with marble 
floor and projecting windows and balconies. 
In the centre of it is a stone fixed on a marble- 
lined platform under a marble pavilion, hex- 
agonal in shape. A brass sheet shows the 
embossed figure of Bhagat Namdev in a sit- 
ting posture reviving a dead cow. Next to this 
shrine is the samdaddh of Baba Bahur Das, the 
principal disciple of Namdev in the Punjab. 
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The Gurt Granth Sahib is seated in a sepa- 
rate rectangular room commemorating Gurt 
Hargobind’s visit to the shrine. The temple 
is managed by Sri Namdev Darbar Commit- 
tee of Ghuman. An annual fair is held on 1 
and 2 Magh (mid-January) in the belief that 
Namdev died here at Ghuman on 2 Magh 
1406 Bk. 

M.G.S. 


GHURANI KALAN, an old village in 
Ludhiana district, was visited by Guru 
Hargobind in whose memory two gurdwaras 
have since been constructed. 


GURDWARA CHOLA SAHIB PATSHAHI CHHEVIN is 
inside the village and marks the residence of 
Bhai Sartia, the local masand, leader of the 
local Sikh group, at the time of the Gurt’s 
visit, Gura Hargobind is said to have stayed 
with him for 45 days. He was pleased by his 
devotion and bestowed upon him a few arti- 
cles, the following of which are still preserved 
in the Gurdwara as sacred relics: 

1. A chola@ or loose gown with 52 strings 
attached to it. This is believed to be the 
cloak Gurti Hargobind was wearing when, 
holding on to it, 52 captive princes se- 
cured their release from the Gwalior Fort. 
The Gurdwara is named after this relic. 

2. A pothior sacred book. It is a small hand- 
written volume containing some of the 
banis from the Guru Granth Sahib. The 
page at which it is kept open for display 
shows the first sloka and part of the first 
astpadit of the Sukhmani in golden char- 
acters of the Gurmukhi script. 

3. A single shoe done in handsomely em- 
broidered velvet cloth. 

The area around Ghurani later fell un- 
der the influence of the followers of Baba 
Ram Rai who lacked proper respect for the 
Sikh Guras. In 1710, a complaint reached 
Banda Singh Bahadur, the conqueror of 
Sirhind, that the priests of Ghurani had not 
only insulted a Sikh, Bulaki Singh, and bro- 
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ken his rebeck, but also used insolent lan- 
guage about the Gurts. Banda Singh occu- 
pied the territory, chastised the Ram Raia 
masands of Ghurani and appointed Bulaki 
Singh thanedar, local police chief, of the 
district. 

The present building, standing on a two- 
metre high plinth, consists of a rectangular 
hall, enclosing the old Manji Sahib. The room 
where the sacred relics are kept was added in 
1958. The Gurdwara is affiliated to the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee which manages it through a local 
committee, All the principal anniversaries 
on the Sikh calendar are observed in the 
Gurdwara, but two special festivals are the 
birthday of Gura Hargobind and Hola. Hola 
in this village marks the day on which Gurt 
Hargobind arrived here — 25 Phagun 1688 
Bk corresponding to 21 February 1632. 


GURDWARA NIMSAR outside the village to the 
east of it was a pond to which Gurt 
Hargobind used to repair early in the morn- 
ing for ablutions and meditation. An old nim 
(Margo) tree, believed to have sprouted from 
one of the tooth-cleansing twigs the Guri 
once stuck here, still stands. The pond has 
now been converted into a properly lined 
tank and a magnificent gurdwara has been 
constructed on its bank. A brick-paved plat- 
form surrounds the nim tree. A small room, 
with a raised platform inside it, signifies the 
spot where Guru Hargobind sat for 
meditation. In this room is also preserved a 
relic, a portion of the string netting of the 
bedstead used by the Gurit in the house of 
Bhai Surtia, the masand. It is a very fine twine 
of two strands of mufyj fibre which is a rare 
specimen of the craftsmanship of old days. 
The main building, a 13-metre square hall, 
constructed in 1971, stands on a two-metre 
high plinth. Above the hall over the prakash 
asthan is a domed room with an ornamental 
gold pinnacle and khanda as the finial. The 
Gurdwara is administered by the same com- 
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mittee as manages Gurdwara Chola Sahib. 
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GIAN (Skt. jiana), knowledge, understand- 
ing or consciousness, is what differentiates 
human beings from the animal world and 
establishes the superiority of homo sapiens 
over the other species. Nature has not only 
provided man with a qualitatively superior 
brain but has also endowed human mind 
with a dynamic inner stimulus called jagiasa 
(Skt. jijfdsd), desire to know, 
inquisitiveness. Perhaps it is on account of 
this urge for knowledge and the consequent 
exercise that human brain or mind (psyche 
or soul for the ancients) gradually devel- 
oped over the millenia. Gidn consists in 
man’s Capacity to distinguish various forms, 
colours, sounds, smells or their compounds 
in the shape of objects in the phenomena 
surrounding him through his sense 
perceptions. It also includes an understand- 
ing of his thoughts, sentiments, feelings and 
emotions which, though conditioned by 
external stimuli, are yet the formulation or 
creation of his own mind. Gian is acquired 
or gathered through the mental faculties of 
cognition (process of knowing) and affec- 
tion (affective process pertaining to feelings 
and emotions). The mind also possesses a 
third faculty, conation (concerning desire 
and volition), which is closely related to and 
interacts with cognition and affection. Epis- 
temological theories are broadly classified 
as materialism and idealism. While the 
materialists regard the mind, consciousness 
or spirit as the product of material world, 
or nature, the idealists hold that nature and 
material world are the product of conscious- 
ness, of spirit, which is independent of the 
material world. 
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In the religious context the idealist view 
takes precedence over the materialist. Even 
the primal man must have noticed through 
experience a twofold division in phenome- 
na. Some things existed and events hap- 
pened in an orderly or regular manner so 
that they were easier to understand by per- 
sonal experience. These formed for the ab- 
original mind its natural world. But there 
was another world of experience, the ex- 
traordinary or supernatural, which was baf- 
fling and difficult to understand. This was 
the world of belief, which formed the ear- 
liest religion of magic, sorcery, necromancy 
and witchcraft, traces of which persisted 
even during the later civilized ages in the 
form of superstitions, rituals and forms of 
worship. Knowledge (gian) thus came to be 
classified as natural or ordinary and spiritu- 
al or mystical. In Greek philosophy espe- 
cially in the works of Plato or Aristotle, for 
instance, words used are episteme for ordi- 
nary and gnosis for spiritual knowledge in 
opposition to doxa (belief). 

In India, too, gidn is divided into two 
categories: paragian (higher or spiritual 
knowledge) and aparagian (lower or worldly 
knowledge). In practice, the word gidn in 
philosophical sense usually refers to paragian, 
also called dtmagian, and the highest knowl- 
edge is termed brahmagian, the awareness 
and understanding of the Ultimate Reality. 
The earliest Indian religious text, the Rgveda, 
though mainly comprising hymns of praise 
and prayer addressed to personalized pow- 
ers of Nature, does contain some speculative 
hymns. Brahmanas only describe rituals by 
means of myths. It is the Upanisads which are 
devoted primarily to religious speculation 
using rational tools. Advait Vedanta defines 
gianas self-effulgent (svaya-prakas) . No other 
knowledge is required to know it. The self- 
effulgent gian enlightens human minds and 
eradicates the darkness of ignorance (agian 
or avidya). Metaphors of day and night and- 
of light and darkness have been extensively 
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used in Indian religious literature for jrana 
and ajnana, respectively. 

Sikhism, without rejecting empirical per- 
ceptual knowledge, holds giaén (spiritual 
knowledge) definitely superior and more 
desirable than ordinary knowledge. Gura 
Nanak beautifully illustrates gidn vis-a-vis 
worldly knowledge in Japu (j1). After refer- 
ring to, in stanza XXXIV, the perceptual phe- 
nomenon of day and night, changing sea- 
sons, the elements amidst which is set the 
Earth for practising dharma (righteous ac- 
tions or righteousness) , stanza XX XV depicts 
gian khand, the region of true knowledge, as 
illimitable expanse of myriad karam bhiumis 
(lands of action), suns, moons and universes. 
The comparison clearly brings out that gian 
consists in directing the mind from the lim- 
ited realities and concerns of this puny Earth 
towards the limitlessness of the True Reality 
depicted as sach khand and finally defined as 
inexplicable in stanza XXXVII. Elsewhere 
gian itself is said tc be inexplicable and avail- 
able through grace to the exclusion of other 
wayward efforts (GG, 465). It is also acquired 
by listening to nam (God’s Name), having 
faith in it, internalizing it with love and delv- 
ing deep into the inner recesses of one’s 
mind (Japu, xxi), i.e. through reason, con- 
templation and meditation. That the jewel 
of gian or understanding of Ultimate Reality 
lies within one’s self and may be had by 
listening to Gurti’s advice, subject of course 
to God’s grace, has been stressed again and 
again in the Sikh Scripture (GG, 2, 102, 425, 
569, 644, 684, 1002, 1378). Faith has of course 
been prescribed as essential, but stress is also 
placed on vichar (reason or contemplation). 
Another crucial factor to attainment of gian 
is the Gurt whose words and whose favour 
are the key to true understanding. Gurii for 
the Sikhs, after the ten prophets from Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539) to Gurti Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708), is their Word embodied as Gurti 
Granth Sahib. Company of holy men (sanf) 
and holy assembly satisangat is also highly 
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commended as being instrumental in the 
attainment of gidn. Mere intellectualism and 
sophistry are, on the other hand, decried as 
useless wrangling detrimental to body and 
mind (GG, 230). 

Knowledge attained by super-rational and 
super - sensuous faculties is intuitive and mys- 
tical in nature. It is paragian, the highest 
form of knowledge. Its attainment not only 
leads to emancipation of the seeker but also 
enables him to work for the emancipation of 
others. Possessor of the highest gidn, the 
brahmgiani, is highly praised by Gurt Arjan, 
Nanak V, and is even equated with God Him- 
self (GG, 272-74). 
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GIANI, from gian or the Sanskrit jidna, 
means one who possesses gzan, i.e. knowl- 
edge or spiritual understanding. In the Gurt 
Granth Sahib the gianis and brahmgianis are 
accorded high praise: “They who to the Word 
are attached are gidnis” (GG, 831). Such a 
person must adhere in every thought, word 
and deed to the truth and should remain 
detached from worldly temptations while still 
living in this world: “Live thou as detached 
(from the world) as does the lotus from the 
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water (on which it lives)” (GG, 272). From this 
scriptural usage, the title assumed demand- 
ing qualifications in its traditional Sikh form. 
Without abandoning the ethical associations 
implied in the scriptural definition, the tra- 
ditional usage emphasized the possession of 
mastery in the understanding of Sikh doc- 
trine, explicitly requiring a deep knowledge 
of Sikh beliefs and implicitly assuming a per- 
sonal fulfilment of their demands. The title 
attained particular respect during the Singh 
Sabha revival and it still commands a reputa- 
tion in orthodox circles. A schoo} of Sikh 
learning also shares the name Giani. It orig- 
inated with Bhai Mani Singh (d. 1737), con- 
temporary with Guri Gobind Singh, and rep- 
resents a distinctive tradition of Scriptural 
interpretation coming down from him. The 
term in this sense is to be distinguished from 
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the formal academic title of Giani granted | 


by universities on a course in Punjabi 
literature. 
W.H.M. 


GIANI SAMPRADAI is one of three major 
schools of Sikhs theologians and expositors 
of the Sikh scripture, the other two being the 
Udasis and the Nirmalas. Giani, the Punjabi 
form of Sanskrit jnani from the root jna (to 
know), originally meant a scholar of high 
learning. In Sikh tradition, a gianiisa learned 
man of pious character, competent to recite 
faultlessly, interpret and expound the Gura 
Granth Sahib and other Sikh religious texts. 
Sampraddi denotes a sectarian system or school 
of thought of accredited standing. 

It is claimed that the school of Gianis 
originated with Bhai Mani Singh (d. 1737) 
who had the privilege of receiving instruc- 
tion from Gura Tegh Bahadur and Guri 
Gobind Singh. Towards the close of the sev- 
enteenth century he was sent by Gurt Gobind 
Singh to Amritsar to take charge of Sri 
Harimandar Sahib. At Amritsar, Bhai Mani 
Singh made a practice of performing katha, 
i.e. discoursing on the Sikh teaching ex- 
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pounding a given Sabdawith illustration from 
the lives of the Guris and their disciples. 
This style became, in course of time, estab- 
lished form for clerical interpretation of sa- 
cred text. 

Bhai Mani Singh was survived by three 
exceptionally brilliant pupils, namely, Bhai 
Divan Singh, Bhai Gurdial Singh and Bhai 
Gurbakhsh Singh, who carried on the schol- 
arly tradition he had established. They had 
their own pupils who in turn trained their 
own disciples. Through this chain of pu- 
pils, the sampradai has lasted to this day. 
Listed in the following tables are the more 
prominent names in this line from Gura 
Gobind Singh’s time downwards:. , 


Table 1 
Gura Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708) 
JL L 
Bhai Mani Singh Baba Dip Singh Shahid 
(d. 1737) (1682-1757) 
NP 


Bhai Divan Singh 

Bhai Gurdia! Singh 

Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh 
ale 


Bhai Amar Singh 


JL 

Bhai Strat Singh 
Bhai Jassa Singh (see Table 2) 
Bhai Ram Singh 


Ny, 
Bhai Chanda Singh 
(£1.1857) 


L 
Giani Hazara Singh Bhai Daya Singh 


(1828-1908) 
ni \ 
Bhai Vir Singh Bhai Bhagvan Singh 
(1872-1957) ap 
Giani Amir Singh Bhai Fateh Chand Sant Harnam Singh 
(1870-1954) of Shah Jivana (see Table 3) 
of Amritsar 
Nv 


Giani Kirpal Singh Sant Sangat Singh 
(1882-1950) 


of Kamalia 


Sant Kartar Singh (son) 
(d. 1989) 
at Patiala 
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Table 2 
Bhai Surat Singh 
Bhai Gurdas Singh (son) 
L 
Bhai Sant Singh (son) 


(d. 1882) 


JL Lt 
Bhai Gurmukh Singh (son) Bhai Santokh Singh 


(d. 1843) (d.1844) 
Bhai Parduman Singh (son) Bhai Megh Singh 
:(d.1875) 
Giani Gian Singh 
(d.1884) 
Giani Sardual Singh (son) 
(d.1913) 
Table 3 
Sant Harnam Singh 
7 
Giani Bishan Singh 
(of Murala) 
San: Sundar Singh 
(d.1930) 
of Bhindar Kalan 
wL 
Sant Gurbachan Singh Khalsa 
(1903-69) 
L a7 
Sant Mohan Singh Sant Kartar Singh Khalsa 
at bhindar Kalan (d. 1977) 
at Mehta 


Sant Jarnail Singh 
(1947-84) 


The charts of gidni lineage prepared by 
scholars such as Gidani Chanda Singh (Praydi 
Adi Sri Guri Granth Sahib), Gidni Hazara 
Singh (S77 Gurit Granth Kos) and Sant Kartar 
Singh Khalsa Bhindranvale (Khalsa fivan ate 
Gurmat Rahit Maryada), mutually differ on 
certain points of detail. The above tables 
have been worked out by collating the infor- 
mation contained in these sources and re- 
solving the contradictions. 

Originally, members of the Giani 
Sampradai were known by the common Sikh 
honorific of bhaz or sant. Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh, son of Bhai Sant Singh, earned the 
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“Giani” appellation for the first time from 
the sardars in Sikh times. The title persisted 
and the family came to be known as Giani 
family, and the house in which they resided 
at Amritsar became famous as Bunga Gianian. 
Gianis successively served as head priests of 
the Harimandar at Amritsar. Bhai Sarat 
Singh was followed successively by Bhai 
Gurdas Singh, Bhai Sant Singh, Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh, and Giani Parduman Singh. 
The others had their own deras or seats at 
different places. At present, Giani Kirpal 
Singh runs his derad in Mai Satto Vali Gali at 
Amritsar, whereas Sant Kartar Singh of 
Kamalia had his seat in Patiala until his death 
in 1989. Sant Gurbachan Singh Khalsa, with 
his headquarters at the village of Bhindar 
Kalan in Faridkot district, travelled around a 
great deal with a caravan of his pupils preach- 
ing and expounding the holy Scripture. Af- 
ter his death, Sant Kartar Singh Khalsa and 
a parallel group led by Sant Mohan Singh, 
carried on his work. With Kartar Singh 
Khalsa’s death in 1977 the responsibility 
passed on to Sant Jarnail Singh, who died 
during the army’s attack on Darbar Sahib 
complex in June 1984. 

The distinctive characteristic of the mem- 
bers of Giani Sampradai has been their strict 
adherence to the tenets of the faith and to 
the discipline made incumbent upon the 
Sikhs by Guras. 

At initiation, they receive the vows of the 
Khalsa as prescribed by Gurt Gobind Singh 
and they preach neither celibacy nor asceti- 
cism, as do the Udasis and Nirmalas. On the 
doctrinal level, the Udasis are inclined in 
their interpretation of the Sikh belief towards 
the classical Hindu view, taking inspiration 
from the Rama and the Krsna cults. The 
Nirmalas, leaning on Sanskrit learning, fol- 
low the Vedantic line. The Gianis have kept 
their own course, relying solely on the teach- 
ings of the Guris and the Sikh tradition as it 
had autonomously evolved. For them the 
Vedas were not authority for gurbani, as it 
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was for the Nirmalas, nor the Guris’ word 
accepted as an extension of, or interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas. Likewise, the Gurt for 
them was not an avatar of Visnu. Nor did 
they believe in the Hindu system of 
varnasrama. 

The major centres of the Giani Sampradai 
preserve assiduously their original classical 
aura. Almost all the recognized serving 
granthis today, including those at the 
Harimandar, are the product of either the 
Amritsar or Damdami Taksal. 

The Gianis have been the most profi- 
cient exponents of the philosophy and 
thought of the Gurt Granth Sahib. Very 
valuable contribution in the written form 
came in early days from Bhai Mani Singh 
(Gian Ratnavali and Sikhan di Bhagat Mala), 
Bhai Chanda Singh (Prayai Guri Granth 
Sahib), Bhai Hazara Singh (Sri Gurit Granth 
Ko§) and Bhai Bhagvan Singh (MS. 72ka Japu 
and Gurbani Vydkaran). In comparatively re- 
cent times, Gidni Badan Singh (d. 1924) 
and his colleagues of the Faridkot synod, 
Bhai Bishan Singh Giani (d. 1936), Pandit 
Narain Singh Giani (d. 1940), Akali Nihal 
Singh (d. 1938), Bhai Vir Singh (d. 1957) 
and Bhai Kirpal Singh, all basically in the 
Giani line, have produced complete or 
partially complete commentaries of the 
Gurt Granth Sahib. Dr Earnest Trumpp and 
Mr M.A. Macauliffe, in translating into En- 
glish portions of the Gura Granth Sahib, 
were guided and helped by the scholars of 
this school. 
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GIAN PRABODH (Guide to Enlightenment), 
included in Gurt’ Gobind Singh’s Dasam 
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Granth, is a long poem in Braj employing 
sixteen different metres. It comprises two 
independent parts, the first, i.e. the intro- 
ductory one (stanzas 1 to 125), beginning 
with laudation of the Almighty who is de- 
picted as Supreme, beyond comprehension, 
non-dual, infinite, invisible, unattached, 
desireless and fearless. The Supreme Being 
is the Creator and Succourer of the universe, 
and the Embodiment of Supreme Bliss. He 
is beyond Time and beyond retribution for 
karma. All pilgrimages, practices of yoga, re- 
nunciation of the world, are meaningless if 
He is not remembered. The second part 
consists of 211 stanzas (126-336), each a 
quatrain with the exception of two couplets 
(250 and 253). The theme of this part is the 
practical philosophy of the world. The ex- 
positions are professed in the form of high- 
ly metaphysical dialogues, between Jivatman 
and Paramatman, and the nature of dtman 
and fourfold worldly dharma i.e. politics (raj 
dharma), charity (dan dharma), household 
life (bhog dharma) and liberation (moksa 
dharma) have been defined. How this four- 
fold religion of man is to be lived is illus- 
trated from the legends of the Mahabharata 
and from the tales of the successors of | 
Yudhishthira and his brothers, namely 
Priksit, Janmejya and his son, Ajai- Singh, 
born of a concubine. 
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GIAN SINGH, BHAT (1883-1953), naqqash 
or fresco-painter, was born in the city of 
Amritsar in 1883. His father, Taba Singh, a 
comb-maker by profession, supplemented his 
meagre income by dispensing ayurvedic 
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medicines in his spare time. At the age of 
five, Gian Singh was sent to school run by 
Giani Thakur Singh, who later rose into 
prominence as a Sikh missionary and scholar. 
' Giani, Thakur Singh’s influence on him was 
everlasting. 

After he had passed his primary school, 
Gian Singh was apprenticed to Nihal Singh 
Naqgash, a third generation descendant of 
Bhai Kehar Singh Naqqash, who enjoyed 
court patronage under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Gian Singh served his apprenticeship 
for 14 long years until the death of his men- 
tor in 1905. He brought to his passion for 
drawing unusual powers of observation and 
concentration. He made rapid progress in 
his art and soon began to collaborate with 
Jawahar Singh Naqqash, a brother of his erst- 
while teacher, in working on ornamental 
designs in the Golden Temple. 

Gian Singh’s fame will rest principally on 
his fresco-painting on the walls of the Gold- 
en Temple. The art of fresco-painting con- 
sists in transferring the outline (khaka) ofa 
design on wet plaster and then filling the 
outline with appropriate colours before the 
plaster dries up. The basic colours thus es- 
tablished are worked with requisite details 
and light and shade achieved with dots and 
streaks. The colours used are indigenously 
prepared: red ochre from hirmachi, yellow 
ochre from gulzard, emerald green from sang- 
e-sabz, lamp black from burnt coconut, ultra 
marine from l@jvard and white from burnt 
marble. 

While much of Gian Sitigh’s work on the 
outer walls of the domed structure, on the 
topmost storey, stands partially erased by wind 
and rain, that on its inner walls yet survives 
in its original freshness. One dehin executed 
by him in the sanctum on the first floor, just 
above Har ki Pauri, bears testimony to his 
inimitable workmanship. Dehin, the most fas- 
cinating item of fresco-painting was Gian 
Singh’s forte. It is an imaginative ensemble 
of forms taken by the artist from animal or 
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vegetable life, so curiously intertwined as to 
present a composite and organized whole. 
Structurally, dehin has three parts — a pedes- 
tal, a vase poised on the pedestal and a bou- 
quet of flowers or a floral bush called jhar. 
On the pedestal are depicted birds or ani- 
mals in various dramatic postures — in erot- 
ic clasp, in combat or one chasing the other. 
These figures are often intertwined with 
creepers. 

The other items of note in fresco-paint- 
ing are floral “square” (murraba) and 
“rectangle” (t2ll@). These are used in wall, 
floor or ceiling decoration. The square usu- 
ally consists of a fine setting of flowers, leaves, 
creepers or bushes within a flowery border 
with handsomely patterned corners. A typi- 
cal example of a square done by Gian Singh 
is the one called Acquatic Harmony. It takes 
for its motzfa number of fish encircling a 
tortoise, with others frolicking around the 
first set in a circular rhythm. 

Gian Singh introduced a number of in- 
novations in the art of fresco-painting. His 
predecessors in the Sikh school of art depict- 
ed gods and goddesses in the body of the 
pedestal in the manner of their Persian or 
Mughal forerunners. But Gian Singh replaced 
these motifs with those of “grapples” (pakra7) 
of animals, birds, flowers, creepers, etc. He 
also painted historical Sikh shrines on the 
body of the vase formerly left blank. In addi- 
tion to this, he brought shade work to a high 
standard of perfection and gave a poetic 
touch to his compositions by making them 
rhythmically balanced and elegant. The 
colours he used were always bright. and 
attractive. 

Apart from fresco-painting Gian Singh 
tried his hand at several allied arts such as 
(gach) stucco work, (jaratkari) mosaic work 
and (tukr?) cut-glass work. He was an ex- 
pert in gach work which consists in carving 
embossed designs on partially wet layers of 
plaster of Paris and afterwards, when com- 
pletely dry, covering it with gold leaves with 
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an undercoat of varnish. Verses from the 
JapuGjz) have been rendered in this style 
under the arches leading to the sanctum in 
the Golden Temple. Another type of work 
popularly known as tukyt work, much in 
vogue in Mughal days, consists in setting 
pieces of glass, gold leaves or precious 
stones in gach work in artistic patterns. The 
tukrt work on the inside of the dome in the 
central sanctum of the Golden Temple 
executed in its entirety by Gian Singh, bears 
witness to his sense of design and his pa- 
tience and assiduity. 

Gian Singh not only prepared designs 
for Jaratkari (mosaic) work in marble to be 
executed by craftsmen from Delhi and 
Rajasthan, but also selected stones of ap- 
propriate colour and grain to be laid in the 
marble. The mosaic designs were based on 
colourful representations of flora and fau- 
na or on themes picked from Hindu 
mythology. 

Gian Singh was a master of free-hand 
drawing. His pencil kept pace with the abun- 
dance of designs and ideas which flowed 
from his fertile mind as some of his pub- 
lished works like Nikashi Darpan, Vishkarma 
Darpan, Nikashi Art Sikhyé and Taj-e-Zargari, 
indicate. 

In the Nikashi Darpan (1924), he has 
drawn stylized forms of various flowers side 
by side with their natural forms, showing 
how the latter could be improved upon for 
the purpose of adjustment in a design. It also 
contains line work studies of birds and ani- 
mals, different limbs and organs of the hu- 
man body, border designs in rectangular, 
square, half patterns, allover patterns and 
vase stands composed of rhythmically inter- 
twined animal, bird and plant forms. The 
Vishkarma Darpan (1926) is a profusely illus- 
trated manual of decorative, architectural and 
furniture designs. The 7@j-e-Zargari (Vol. I, 
1920, and Vol II, 1930) contains 1539 de- 
signs of Indian ornaments. The Nikashi Art 
Sikhya (1942) contains scores of sketches 
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designed to initiate a beginner into the intri- 
cacies of drawing. 

While toiling at larger works, Gian Singh 
found time for painting easel pictures in 
which he could freely indulge his humour. 
Some of his canvases are notable for their 
originality of conception and workmanship. 
His painting Types of Irreligion, which illus- 
trates a well-known couplet of Kabir, is a 
biting satire on charlatans who dupe the naive 
and the gullible in the name of religion. The 
Eternal Strife, based on a mythological 
theme, represents the forces of Good (suras) 
locked in mortal combat with those of Evil 
(asuras). The Elephant Fight allegorizes Maya 
and its victims. It depicts two male elephants 
(victims) contending fiercely for the prize — 
Maya in the form of a female elephant who, 
standing at a distance, contemplates the fight 
with sadistic mirth. 

In appreciation of Gian Singh’s exquis- 
ite work in the Golden Temple, he was pre- 
sented, in 1949, with a robe of honour by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 

During his apprenticeship, Gian Singh 
had prepared a set of paintings on the Ten 
Sikh Gurus which was printed in Germany. It 
became very popular. 

Gian Singh died in 1953. Another fa- 
mous Amritsar artist, G.S.Sohan Singh, was 
his son. His eldest son, Sundar Singh, was. 
killed in the Jallianvala Bagh firing. 
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GIAN SINGH, GIANI (1824-1884), scholar 
and theologian, was the elder son of Giani 
Bishan Singh, a collateral of the well-known 
Giani house of Amritsar, headed by Giani 
Sant Singh and his son, Giani Gurmukh 
Singh. Gian Singh was born at Amritsar 
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‘about 1824. He received his education from 
his father at his home, in Katra Ramgarhian, 
_ near Chowk Baba Atal. As he grew up, he 
started giving discourses on Sikh Scripture 
and history at Gurdwara Thara Sahib, near 
the Akal Takht, and later at Bunga 
Mananvalian. His easy manner and clarity 
of exposition won him a large circle of ad- 
mirers which included Hindus as well as 
Sikhs. Giani Gian Singh was also a poet of 
considerable merit. His Gurpurb Prakash, a 
book of verse in Braj, contains anecdotes 
from the lives of the Ten Guris. He also 
wrote in prose a commentary on the Japu(jz). 
Some of the works published by his son, 
Giani Sardul Singh, are also attributed to 
him. 

Giani Gian Singh was one of the founders 
of the Singh Sabha. He participated in the 
meeting called in 1873 in Amritsar by some 
leading Sikhs following the announcement 
by four Sikh students of the Mission School 
to embrace Christianity. The meeting led to 
the establishment of Sri Gurt Singh Sabha, 
Amritsar, Giani Gian Singh was appointed 
secretary of the Sabha. 

Towards the end of March 1884, Giani 
Gian Singh was invited to Gudwara Kaulsar 
to give the inaugural recitation from a copy 
of the Gura Granth Sahib prepared by Bhai 
Pratap Singh, the well-known calligraphist 
and granthi of his day. There, while reciting 
a hymn, he suddenly fainted. He remained 
in a coma for 50 hours and passed away on 
30 March 1884. His death was widely 
mourned and he was cremated with due 
honours near Gurdwara Baba Atal Sahib. 
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GIAN SINGH, GIANI (1822-1921), poet and 
historian, was born of a Dullat Jatt family 
on 5 Baisakh 1879 Bk/15 April 1822, at 
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Laungoval, a village in present-day Sangrir 
district of the Punjab. Gian Singh claimed 
descent from the brother of Bhai Mani 
Singh Shahid, Nagahia Singh. His father’s 
name was Bhag Singh and mother’s Desan. 
He learnt Gurmukhi in his village from Bhai 
Bhola Singh and Sanskrit from Pandit Atma 
Ram. He was gifted with a melodious voice 
and recitation of gurbani earned him popu- 
larity in the village. At the age of twelve, he 
was taken to Lahore by his maternal uncle, 


- Karam Singh, who was a Siabahdar in the 


army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Dhanna 
Singh Malvai introduced him to the 
Maharaja who employed him to recite the 
Sukhmani to him every morning. At Lahore 
Gian Singh was able to continue his studies 
under the guidance of Giani Ram Singh. 
After the death of his patron, he returned 
to his village and received appointment in 
the revenue office in Patiala state in place 
of his uncle, Hari Singh, who had died 
childless in 1841 fighting in Maharaja Karam 
Singh’s army. During the first Anglo-Sikh 
war, when Patiala was an ally of the British, 
Gian Singh was sent to Mudki where he was 
assigned to distributing mail. In 1849, as 
Patiala troops were engaged in an anti-rebel 
operations in aid of Jind state, Giani Gian 
Singh who was among them was seriously 
wounded in the leg and had to quit service. 
His true calling in life began when he re- 
signed his position as a granthi in Patiala 
and set out on an extensive peregrination 
across India visiting places of pilgrimage, 
especially those commemorating events in 
Sikh history. Returning to the Punjab ow- 
ing to the upheaval of 1857, he came in 
touch with Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, a 
renowned scholar of the Nirmala school, 
whom he acknowledges in his writings as 
his literary mentor. He helped Tara Singh 
in preparing his lexicon of the Gurti Granth 
Sahib, Guru Granth Girarath Kos, by sending 
to him in Patiala notes he took of the reli- 
gious discourses of Giani Chanda Singh 
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Strama, the ,blind, another celebrated 
scholar of the day, whose seat was in 
Amritsar. Giani Gian Singh was launched 
on his own distinguished career as a writer 
with the publication in 1880 of his Panth 
Prakash, a history of the Sikhs in Braj verse. 
He now planned another ambitious work, 
the Twarikh Gurt Khalsa, which was to be 
published in five parts. The first three parts 
were lithographed in 1892 by Baba Rajinder 
Singh, proprietor Guru Gobind Singh Press, 
Sialkot. Urdu editions of these three vol- 
umes entitled Twdarikh Guri Khalsa, Shamsher 
Khalsa and Raj Khalsa, respectively, were also 
published. Suffering a prolonged illness in 
Amritsar, Giani Gian Singh transferred his 
unpublished manuscripts as well as his rights 
in published books to the Khalsa Tract So- 
ciety for a subsistence allowance of Rs 12 
per month. He survived his illness, and re- 
turned to Patiala where he received ready 
patronage of the ruling family. He solem- 
nized the first wedding of the young 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh on 9 March 
1908. 

Giani Gian Singh remained celibate. He 
adopted Giani Hamir Singh, the son of his 
niece, Pradhan Kaur, as his heir. In 1916 
he drew up a new will in which he nominat- 
ed a committee to arrange the publication 
of his works. The members of the commit- 
tee were Bhai Sahib Bhai Arjan Singh of 
Bagarian, Sardar Bahadar General Gurnam 
Singh, Bhai Kahn Singh and Sardar Gajjan 
Singh of Ludhiana. On 15 August 1916, the 
Maharaja of Patiala approved the constitu- 
tion of a History Society, with Hamir Singh 
as its secretary, for the publication of his- 
torical works by Giani Gian Singh and 
others. He also sanctioned a grant of Rs 
135,000 for the Society and authorized the 
publication through the state press. But a 
dispute which arose between the states of 
Patiala and Nabha hampered the work of 
the committee. Gian Singh himself became 
a pawn in this feud. He was a native of 
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Patiala state and had stayed for long peri- 
ods at Patiala, but the ruler of Nabha, 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, considered 
him a relation, the Maharaja’s mother be- 
ing a daughter of his village, Laungoval. 
Both the states thus claimed him. One night 
he was whisked away in a car from Patiala 
to Nabha. He died there on 9 Assi 1978 
Bk/24 September 1921. 

The Panth Prakash and Twarikh Gurit 
Khalsa@ are the most important but not the 
only works of Giani Gian Singh. His other 
books are: Siraj Prakash Vartak, an abridged 
version in prose of Bhai Santokh Singh’s Sr 
Gur Pratap Suraj Granth; Ramayan Bhai Mani 
Singh ft Di; Twarikh Amritsar (Urdu); Twartkh 
Lahore (Urdu); Patit Pavan; Gurdham Sangrah; 


Bhipendranand; Itihas Bagarian and 
Ripudaman Prakash. 
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GIAN SINGH RAREVALA (1901-1979), ad- 
ministrator and politician, was born on 16 
December 1901 at his mother’s village Bhari 
in Ludhiana district. His own ancestral vil- 
lage was Rara, also in Ludhiana district, 
where his father Ratan Singh was a bisuvedar 
(fief-holder) of the former princely state of 
Patiala. Gian Singh having received his ear- 
ly education at Bhari, Samrala and 
Ludhiana, passed his matriculation exami- 
nation from Model High School, Patiala, and 
Bachelor of Arts examination from 
Mohindra College, Patiala, in 1925. He then 
entered the Patiala state service as a naib 
nazim (assistant deputy commissioner) and 
after a year’s training at Patiala he was post- 
ed to Sunam. He later served in different 
positions as under-secretary in the state’s 
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foreign office; as district magistrate at 
Narnaul; as revenue commissioner of the 
state of Patiala where he simultaneously 
functioned as president of the municipal 
committee of Patiala; as excise commission- 
er; as judge of the state’s high court; and as 
revenue and agriculture minister. After the 
formation of Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union (PEPSU) in 1948, Sardar Gian Singh 
Rarevala was appointed its prime minister, 
and later became the first elected chief 
minister of PEPSU at the head of a non- 
Congress coalition ministry formed on 20 
April 1952. In this capacity his major achieve- 
ments were integration of the services of 
different constituent states of PEPSU and 
rehabilitation of Hindu and Sikh refugees 
from West Pakistan. He made a sterling con- 
tribution towards the devclopment of the 
Punjabi language. Already during the prime- 
ministership of Sardar Hardit Sihgh Malik 
(1944-47), he had persuaded the Patiala 
state government to establish a Punjabi cell 
in the department of education. During his 
own prime-ministership of PEPSU, he up- 
graded this cell into a full-fledged Punjabi 
department and made the knowledge of 
Punjabi compulsory for all government 
servants. The Rarevala ministry was, howev- 
er, short-lived. As a result of an adverse 
judgement on an election petition moved 
against him, the ministry was dismissed and 
the state placed under President’s rule on 5 
March 1953. Sardar Rarevala sympathized 
with and worked for the Punjabi Suba agi- 
tation in 1955. He was personally not in 
favour of the Regional Formula scheme, 
although in the general body meeting of 
the Shiromani Akali Dal held on 11 March 
1956 it was he who commended the plan to 
the house. The general body approved it 
after a prolonged discussion. Consequently, 
PEPSU merged with the Punjab on 1 No- 
vember 1956, and many Akalis including 
Rarevala joined the Congress party. 

He was sworn 1n as minister for irriga- 
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tion and power in the Kairon ministry on 3 
April 1957 after the second general election. 
He was re-elected to the Punjab Assembly | 
in 1962 and 1967 on Congress nomination. 
On 31 August 1965 he convened a meeting 
of all Sikh legislators. The meeting asked 
the government to accept the Punjabi Suba 
demand in principle. The demand was lat- 
er accepted and Punjab was reorganized on 
linguistic basis into two states, Haryana and 
Punjab, with effect from 1 November 1966. 
During the Akali ministeries that were sub- 
sequently formed, Gian Singh Rarevala func- 
tioned as leader of the Opposition. 

Sardar Gian Singh Rarevala left active 
politics in 1969. He died at Delhi on 31 
December 1979 after a prolonged illness. 
His body was cremated at Rara on 2 Janu- 
ary 1980. 
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GILBERT, SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1785- 
1853), divisional commander of the British 
army under Lord Hugh Gough in the first 
and second Anglo-Sikh wars, son of the Rev 
Edmund Gilbert, was born in Bodmin, En- 
gland, in 1785. In 1801, he joined the Ben- 
gal infantry as a cadet. He rose to be a major- 
general in 1841, and lieutenant-general in 
1851. He commanded a division of the army 
under Sir Hugh Gough in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war, in the battles of Mudki and 
Ferozeshah in December 1845, and at 
Sabhraon on 10 February 1846. Hugh 
Gough eulogized Gilbert’s services in his 
despatches. Gilbert also commanded a Givi- 
sion of Gough’s army in the second Anglo- 
Sikh war, in the battles of Chelianvala (13 
January 1849) and Gujrat (21 February 
1849). 

Gilbert was created a baronet in 1851. 


GILL KALAN 
He died in London on 12 May 1853. 
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GILL KALAN, village 3 km east of Rampura 
Phil (30°-16'N, 75°-14'E) in Bathinda dis- 
trict of the Punjab, has a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Gurisar Patshahi Chhevin, dedi- 
cated to Guri Hargobind (1595-1644), who 
visited here in 1634. During the battle of 
Mehraj, Gurt’s langar and provisions, ac- 
cording to tradition, were located here. The 
main Gurdwara was constructed by 
Maharaja Hira Singh of Nabha (1843-1911). 
A new 3-storeyed domed building was add- 
ed during the 1970’s. The Gurdwara is 
managed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. Largely-attended 
religious fairs are held to mark the birth 
anniversaries of Guru Gobind Singh and 
the Khalsa. 

Gns. 


GILLMORE, an English deserter from Brit- 
ish army who came to Lahore in 1833 and 
entered the Sikh service. He attained the 
rank of colonel and commanded a 
regiment. He married a Kashmiri Muslim 
woman and had children by her. He died 
of cholera at Lahore and was buried in the 
Gol Bagh. 
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GILLOT or Quilette, a Frenchman, who had 
served in the French navy before joining 
the Khalsa army in 1842. He was entrusted 
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with the task of training artillery recruits. 
He secured his discharge after two years’ 
stay in Lahore. 
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GIRANTH is the title of the religious book of 
the Divana sect. The authorship of the book is 
generally attributed to Haria and Bala, two 
leading figures in the order who were them- 
selves disciples of Miharban, grandson of Gurt 
Arjan, Nanak V. One of the manuscript cop- 
ies of the Giranth which has not so far been 
printed is preserved in the private collection 
of Professor Pritam Singh at Patiala. Dated Jeth 
1792 Bk/May 1735, itcomprises 694 folios. The 
contents of the Giranth are, like those of Sikh 
scripture, the Gurti Granth Sahib, cast into 
musical measures such as Gauri, Asa, Bhairau, 
Prabhati, Gujari, Ramkali, Sorath, Majh, etc. 
Besides sabdasand Slokasin different ragas, the 
more important of the compositions in the 
Giranthare Sukhmani, Krishan Avatar Lilaand 
Gostt Gorakh Ganes Kt. Sukhmani (ff. 189-405), 
which covers about one-third of the manu- 
scriptand which is ascribed by name to Haria, 
is the most important text in the Giranth. The 
form is identical with that of GurtiArjan’s bani 
of the same name. It comprises 82 astpadis, 
each astpadi consisting of eight pauris and each 
paurthaving ten lines. Each paurvis preceded 
by one or two Slokas like Gurtt Arjan’s 
Sukhmanit. Haria’s composition lays stress on 
simran, i.e. constant remembrance of God’s 
name. The Giranthcloses with a 57-stanza verse 
titled Thutha, lit.an earthen cup ora begging 
bowl. Itappears to be a lyrical poem meant to 
be sung by the followers of this sect. Although 
the Divanas have little in common with the 
Sikh faith, the authors of the Giranthcall them- 
selves Nanakpanthi, i.e. the followers of Gurii 
Nanak (f. 410). 

Kr.s. 
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GIRDHARI, BHAI, a wealthy but childless 
shopkeeper from southern districts, who 
hearing of how a certain goldsmith had got 
offspring as a result of Gurai Amar Das’s 
blessing, made a pilgrimage to Goindval to 
see the Gura. The Gurt uttered a Sloka 
(couplet) as he saw him: “None can erase 
what is writ on the forehead. What is writ- 
ten happeneth. He who hath spiritual in- 
sight understandeth this” (GG, 1413). He ad- 
vised Girdhari to rejoice in God’s will, re- 
peat the Name and do good deeds. 
Girdhari withdrew from the Guri’s pres- 
ence crestfallen. 

Bhai Paro, a pious Sikh, observing 
Girdhari’s melancholy plight, spoke to him, 
“Do not be disheartened. If you have faith, 
you may still have not one but five children.” 
As goes the tradition, Girdhari in due time 
became the father of five sons. He travelled 
to Goindval with his sons to pay homage to 
Gurt Amar Das and render gratefulness. Even 
as he made obeisance before the Gurt, Bhai 
Paro realized how he had unintentionally 
been an instrument in causing the marvel. 
He fell at the Gurii’s feet in penitence. The 
Guri blessed both Bhai Girdhari and Bhai 
Paro. 
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GIRDHAR LAL or Girdhari Lal, a poet in 
Gurt Gobind Singh’s retinue at Paonta, was 
the author of Pingal Sar, a treatise in verse on 
Hindi prosody. According to its autobio- 
graphical stanzas 7-16, Girdhar Lal was the 
son of Gaj Mall, a Khatri of Gadiyal clan. The 
family came originally from Multan but after 
a stay at Sadhaura, now in Yamunanagar dis- 
trict of Haryana, had settled at Lahore. From 
there Dvarka Das, great-great-grandfather of 
Girdhar Lal, had shifted to Agra at the in- 
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stance of Muzaffar Khan, an Afghan noble. 
Girdhar Lal received education in Braj liter- 
ature and prosody at the hands of a Brahman 
scholar, Hriday Ram. He had commenced 
writing Pingal Sar at Agra, but completed it 
at Paonta in Magghar 1745 Bk/November 
1688. The manuscript is preserved in the 
Languages Department Library at Patiala 
(MS. No. 129). 
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GOBINDGARH or Mandi Gobindgarh, an 
industrial township 9 km west of Sirhind (30°- 
38'N, 76°-23'E) has a historical shrine called 
Gurdwara Sri Gura Hargobind Sahib Ji. The 
Gurdwara commemorates the visit of Gur 
Hargobind who had made a brief halt here 
in the course of one of his journeys through 
Malva country. The old single-room monu- 
ment has since been replaced by a modern 
building, with a three-storeyed gateway form- 
ing an imposing facade, The main assembly 
hall is on the ground floor. On the roof 
there are decorative cupolas at the corners. 
The three storeyed sanctum is topped over 
by a lotus dome covered with rectangular 
chips of white glazed tile. 

The Gurdwara is under the control of 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 

M.G.S. 


GOBINDGARH FORT, raised in the time of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh on the ruins of an old 
fortress built at Amritsar by Gujjar Singh (d. 
1788) of the Bhangi clan, was named in 
honour of Gurii Gobind Singh. The Fort 
took four years, 1805-09, to build. According 
to Lepel Griffin, Shamir Singh Thethar (d. 
1824), one of the army commanders, was 
entrusted by Maharaja Ranjit Singh with the 
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task of building the Fort. He was also ap- 
pointed its first giladar (commandant). The 
Fort, an imposing structure with a gilded 
dome, was surrounded by a high wall. It had 
eight towers. The moat around it was lined 
with bricks. The huge wooden door on the 
eastern side marked the main entrance. The 
Fort contained magazines, arsenals and roy- 
al stables, besides a mint. Imam ud-Din, one 
of the renowned three Fagir brothers of Sikh 
times, remained in charge of the Fort for 
many years. 

The Fort also served as the State treasury. 
Here were kept the crown jewels as well as 
the Maharaja’s gold and silver. Political pris- 
oners were sent here for detention. The Fort 
retained its importance under the British 
and is at present used by the Indian defence 
forces. 
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GOBIND JAS, RAI (d. 1846) served, like his 
father Rai Anand Singh, as a vakil or agent of 
the Sikh kingdom, first at Ludhiana and then 
at Delhi. His despatches from Ludhiana con- 
tain reports concerning various political 
matters such as the Indus navigation scheme, 
the Ropar meeting, Alexander Burnes’ mis- 
sion to Kabul, the Tripartite treaty, Lord 
Auckland’s visit to Firozpur, and the passage 
of British troops across the Punjab to Kabul. 
He was one of Maharaja Ranjit Sifgh’s most 
well-informed counsellors on Anglo-Sikh 
affairs. 
Gobind Jas died in 1846. 
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GOBINDPURA, village 7 km west of Bareta 
(29°-52'N, 75°-42'E) in Mansa district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guri' Tegh Bahadur as 
well as to Gurii Gobind Singh. Gurt' Tegh 
Bahadur, says the Sakhi Pothi, arrived here 
from Bachchhoana on his way to Gag@ and 
further east. Gura Gobind Singh passed 
through it on his way back from Akbarpur 
Khudal to Sirsa in 1706. Separate Maniji 
Sahibs in the form of platforms dedicated 
one each to them were built in a single hall. 
The Guritt Granth Sahib was seated on a third 
platform between the two. The building has 
now been reconstructed. The Gurdwara is 
administered by the village sangat. Religious 
assemblies are held on amdvasya — the last 
day of the dark half of the month, when an 
unbroken recital (akhand path) of the Gurt 
Granth Sahib is concluded, followed by kirtan 
and discourses and a community meal. 
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GOBIND RAM, BHAI (d. 1845), son of Bhai 
Harbhaj and a grandson of Bhai Vasti Ram, 
had, like his brother Bhai Ram Singh, an 
honoured position at the court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. A good scholar of Sanskrit and 
Persian, Gobind Ram, was of a retiring na- 
ture and more interested in spiritualism and 
medicine. According to Sohan Lal Siri, the 
court historian, Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
highly impressed by Gobind Ram’s knowl- 
edge of metaphysics and often had long dis- 
cussions with him. 

Bhai Gobind Ram, who suffered a para- 
lytic stroke in 1840, died at Lahore on 23 
March 1845. 
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GOBIND SINGH, GURU (1666-1708), the 
tenth and the last Gurt or Prophet-teacher 
of the Sikh faith, was born Gobind Rai on 
Poh sudz 7, 1723 Bk/22 December 1666 at 
Patna, in Bihar. His father, Guri’ Tegh 
Bahadur, the Ninth Guru, was then travel- 
ling across Bengal and Assam. Returning to 
Patna in 1670, he directed his family to re- 
turn to the Punjab. On the site of the house 
at Patna in which Gobind Rai was born and 
where he spent his early childhood now 
stands a sacred shrine, Takht Sri Harimandar 
Sahib, one of the five most honoured seats of 
religious authority (takhi, lit. throne) for the 
Sikhs. Gobind Rai was escorted to Anandpur 
(then knuwn as Chakk Nanaki) in the foot- 
hills of the Sivaliks where he reached in 
March 1672 and where his early education 
included reading and writing of Punjabi, Braj, 
Sanskrit and Persian. He was barely nine years 
of age when a sudden turn came in his own 
life as well as in the life of the community he 
was destined to lead. Early in 1675, a group 
of Kashmiri Brahmans, driven to despera- 
tion by the religious fanaticism of the Mughal 
satrap, Iftikhar Khan, visited Anandpur to 
seek Guru Tegh Bahadur’s intercession. As 
the Gurt sat reflecting what to do, young 
Gobind Rai, arriving there in company with 
his playmates, asked him why he looked so 
preoccupied. The father, as records Kuir 
Singh in his Gurbilas Patshahi 10, replied, 
“Grave are the burdens the earth bears. She 
will be redeemed only if a truly worthy per- 
son comes forward to lay down his head. 
Distress will then be expunged and happi- 
ness ushered in.” “None could be worthier 
than yourself to make such a sacrifice,” re- 
marked Gobind Rai in his innocent manner, 
Gurti Tegh Bahadur soon afterwards proceed- 
ed to the imperial capital, Delhi, and court- 
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ed death on 11 November 1675. 

Gurt Gobind Singh was formally installed 
Gurti on the Baisakhi day of 1733 Bk/29 
March 1676. In the midst of his engagement 
with the concerns of the community, he gave 
attention to the mastery of physical skills and 
literary accomplishment. He had grown into 
a comely youth — spare, lithe of limb and 
energetic. He had a natural genius for poetic 
composition and his early years were assidu- 
ously given to this pursuit. The Var Sri 
Bhagauti ft Ki, popularly called Chandi di Var, 
written in 1684, was his first composition and 
his only major work in the Punjabi language. 
The poem depicted the legendary contest 
between the gods and the demons as de- 
scribed in the Markandeya Purana. The choice 
of a warlike theme for this and a number of 
his later compositions such as the two Chandi 
Charitras, mostly in Braj, was made to infuse 
martial spirit among his followers to prepare 
them to stand up against injustice and tyran- 
ny. 

Much of Gurii Gobind Singh’s creative 
literary work was done at Paonta he had 
founded on the banks of the River Yamuna 
and to which site he had temporarily shifted 
in April 1685. Poetry as such was, however, 
not his aim. For him it was a means of reveal- 
ing the divine principle and concretizing a 
personal vision of the Supreme Being that 
had been vouchsafed to him. His Japu and 
the composition known as Akal Ustati are in 
this tenor. Through his poetry he preached 
love and equality and a strictly ethical and 
moral code of conduct. He preached the 
worship of the One Supreme Being, depre- 
cating idolatry and superstitious beliefs and 
observances. The glorification of the sword 
itself which he eulogized as bhagauti was to 
secure fulfilment of God’s justice. The sword 
was never meant as a symbol of aggression, 
and it was never to be used for self- 
aggrandizement. It was the emblem of man- 
liness and self-respect and was to be used 
only in self-defence, asa last resort. For Gurat 
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Gobind Singh said in a Persian couplet in his 
Zafarnamah: 


When all other means have failed, 
It is but lawful to take to the sword. 


During his stay at Paonta, Gurti Gobind 
Singh availed himself of his spare time to 
practise different forms of manly exercises, 
such as riding, swimming and archery. His 
increasing influence among the people and 
the martial exercises of his men excited the 
jealousy of the neighbouring Rajput hill 
rulers who led by Raja Fateh Chand of 
Garhval collected a host to attack him. But 
they were worsted in an action at Bhangani, 
about 10 km northeast of Paonta, on 18 Asst 
1745 Bk/18 September 1688. Soon thereafter 
Gurt Gobind Singh left Paonta and returned 
to Anandpur which he fortified in view of 
the continuing hostility of the Rajpiit chiefs 
as well as of the repressive policy of the 
imperial government at Delhi. The Gurt and 
his Sikhs were involved in a battle with a 
Mughal commander, Alif Khan, at Nadaun 
on the left bank of the Beas, about 30 km 
southeast of Kangra, on 22 Chet 1747 Bk/20 
March 1691. Describing the battle in stirring 
verse in Bachitra Natak, he said that Alif Khan 
fled in utter disarray “without being able to 
give any attention to his camp.” Among 
several other skirmishes that occurred was 
the Husaini battle (20 February 1696) fought 
against Husain Khan, an imperial general, 
which resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Sikhs. Following the appointment in 1694 of 
the liberal Prince Mu'azzam (later Emperor 
Bahadur Shah) as viceroy of northwestern 
region including Punjab, there was however 
a brief respite from pressure from the ruling 
authority. 

In 1698, Gurai Gobind Singh issued di- 
rections to Sikh sangats or communities in 
different parts not to acknowledge masands, 
the local ministers, against whom he had 
heard complaints. Sikhs, he instructed, 
should come to Anandpur straight without 
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any intermediaries and bring their offerings 
personally. The Gurt thus established direct 
relationship with his Sikhs and addressed 
them as his Khalsa, Persian term used for 
crown-lands as distinguished from feudal 
fiefs. The institution of the Khalsa was given 
concrete form on 30 March 1699 when Sikhs 
had gathered at Anandpur in large numbers 
for the annual festival of Baisakhi. Guri 
Gobind Singh appeared before the assembly 
dramatically on that day with a naked sword 
in hand and, to quote Kuir Singh, Gurbilas 
Paishahi 10, spoke: “Is there present a tre 
Sikh who would offer his head to the Gurii as 
a sacrifice?” The words numbed the audi- 
ence who looked on in awed silence. The 
Guru repeated the call. At the third call Daya 
Ram, a Sobti Khatri of Lahore, arose and 
humbly walked behind the Guri to a tent 
near by. The Guru returned with his sword 
dripping blood, and asked for another head. 
At this Dharam Das, a Jatt from Hastinapur, 
came forward and was taken inside the 
enclosure. Guri Gobind Singh made three 
more calls. Muhkam Chand, a washerman 
from Dvarka, Himmat, a water-carrier from 
Jagannathpuri, and Sahib Chand, a barber 
from Bidar (Karnataka) responded one after 
another and advanced to offer their heads. 
All the five were led back from the tent 
dressed alike in saffron-coloured raiment 
topped over with neatly tied turbans similar- 
ly dyed, with swords dangling by their sides. 
Gurti Gobind Singh then introduced khande 
di pahul, i.e. initiation by sweetened water 
churned with a double-edged broadsword 
(khanda). Those five Sikhs were the first to 
be initiated. Gurtii Gobind Singh called them 
Panj Piare, the five devoted spirits beloved of 
the Gurt. These five, three of them from the 
so-called low-castes, a Ksatriya and a Jatt, 
formed the nucleus of the self-abnegating, 
martial and casteless fellowship of the Khalsa. 
All of them surnamed Singh, meaning lion, 
were required to wear in future the five sym- 
bols of the Khalsa, all beginning with the 
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letter K — the kes or long hair and beard, 
kangha, a comb in the kes to keep it tidy as 
against the recluses who kept it matted in 
token of their having renounced the world, 
kara, a steel bracelet, kachch, short breeches, 
and kirpan, a sword. They were enjoined to 
succour the helpless and fight the oppressor, 
to have faith in one God and to consider all 
human beings equal, irrespective of caste 
and creed. Gurii Gobind Singh then himself 
received initiatory rites at the hands of his 
five disciples, now invested with authority as 
Khalsa, and had his name changed from 
Gobind Rai to Gobind Singh. “Hail,” as the 
poet subsequently sang, “Gobind Singh who 
is himself Master as well as disciple.” Further 
injunctions were laid down for the Sikhs. 
They must never cut or trim their hair and 
beards, nor smoke tobacco. A Sikh must not 
have sexual relationship outside the marital 
bond, nor eat-the flesh of an animal killed 
slowly in the Muslim way. 

These developments alarmed the caste- 
ridden Rajpat chiefs of the Sivalik hills. They 
rallied under the leadership of the Raja of 
Bilaspur, in whose territory lay Anandpur, to 
forcibly evict Gurt Gobind Singh from his 
hilly citadel. Their repeated expeditions 
during 1700-04 however proved abortive. 
They at last petitioned Emperor Aurangzib 
for help. In concert with contingents sent 
under imperial orders by the governor of 
Lahore and those of the faujdar of Sirhind, 
they marched upon Anandpur and laid a 
siege to the fort in Jeth 1762 Bk/May 1705. 
Over the months, the Guri and his Sikhs 
firmly withstood their successive assaults de- 
spite dire scarcity of food resulting from the 
prolonged blockade. While the besieged were 
reduced to desperate straits, the besiegers 
too were chagrined at the tenacity with which 
the Sikhs held out. At this stage, the besieg- 
ers offered, on solemn oaths, safe exit to the 
Sikhs if they quit Anandpur. At last, the town 
was evacuated during the night of Poh sud? 
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the Gurti and his Sikhs came out, the hill 
monarchs and their Mughal allies set upon 
them in full fury. In the ensuing confusion 
many Sikhs were killed and all of the Gurii’s 
baggage, including most of the precious 
manuscripts, was lost. The Gurt himself was 
able to make his way to Chamkaur, 40 km 
southwest of Anandpur, with barely 40 Sikhs 
and his two elder sons. There the imperial 
army, following closely on his heels, caught 
up with him. His two sons, Ajit Singh (b. 


' 1687) and Jujhar Singh (b. 1691) and all but 


1, 1762 Bk/5-6 December 1705. But soon, as 


five of the Sikhs fell in the action that took 
place on 7 December 1705. The five surviv- 
ing Sikhs bade the Gura to save himself in 
order to reconsolidate the Khalsa. Gura 
Gobind Singh with three of his Sikhs escaped 
into the wilderness of the Malva, two of his 
Muslim devotees, Ghani Khan and Nabi 
Khan, helping him at great personal risk. 
Gurt: Gobind Singh’s two younger sons, 
Zorawar Singh (b. 1696) and Fateh Singh 
(b. 1699), and his mother, Mata Gujari, were 
after the evacuation of Anandpur betrayed 
by their old servant and escort, Ganga, to 
the faujdar of Sirhind, who had the young 
children executed on 13 December 1705. 
Their grandmother died the same day. Be- 
friended by another Muslim admirer, Rai 
Kalha of Raikot, Gurt Gobind Singh reached 
Dina in the heart of the Malva. There he 
enlisted a few hundred warriors of the Brar 
clan, and also composed his famous letter, 
Zafarnamah or the Epistle of Victory, in Per- 
sian verse, addressed to Emperor Aurangzib. 
The letter was a severe indictment of the 
Emperor and his commanders who had per- 
jured their oath and treacherously attacked 
him once he was outside the safety of his 
fortification at Anandpur. It emphatically 
reiterated the sovereignty of morality in the 
affairs of State as much as in the conduct of 
human beings and held the means as impor- 
tant as the end. Two of the Sikhs, Daya Singh 
and Dharam Singh, were despatched with 
the Zafarndmah to Ahmadnagar in the South 
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to deliver it to Aurangzib, then in camp in 
that town. 

From Dina, Gurt Gobind Singh contin- 
ued his westward march until, finding the 
host close upon his heels, he took position 
astride the water pool of Khidrana to make a 
last-ditch stand. The fighting on 29 Decem- 
ber 1705 was hard and desperate. In spite of 
their overwhelming numbers, the Mughal 
troops failed to capture the Guru and had to 
retire in defeat. The most valorous part in 
this battle was played by a group of 40 Sikhs 
who had deserted the Gura at Anandpur 
during the long siege, but who, chided by 
their womenfolk at home, had come back 
under the leadership of a brave and devoted 
woman, Mai Bhago, to redeem themselves. 
They had fallen fighting desperately to check 
the enemy’s advance towards the Guri’s 
position. The Guri blessed the 40 dead as 40 
mukte, i.e. the 40 Saved Ones. The site is now 
marked by a sacred shrine and tank and the 
town which has grown around them is called 
Muktsar, the Pool of Liberation. 

After spending some time in the Lakkhi 
Jungle country, Gurt Gobind Singh arrived 
at Talvandi Sabo, now called Damdama Sahib, 
on 20 January 1706. During his stay there of 
over nine months, a number of Sikhs re- 
joined him. He prepared a fresh recension 
of Sikh Scripture, the Gura Granth Sahib, 
with the celebrated scholar, Bhai Mani Singh, 
as his amanuensis. From the number of schol- 
ars who had rallied round Gurt Gobind 
Singh and from the literary activity initiated, 
the place came to be known as the Gurii’s 
Kashi or seat of learning like Varanasi. 

The epistle Zafarnamah sent by Gurt 
Gobind Singh from Dina seems to have 
touched the heart of Emperor Aurangzib. 
He forthwith invited him for a meeting. Ac- 
cording to Ahkam-i-'Alamgiri, the Emperor 
had a letter written to the deputy governor 
of Lahore, Mun'im Khan, to conciliate the 
Guriti and make the required arrangements 
for his journey to the Deccan. Gurtt Gobind 
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Singh had, however, already left for the South 
on 30 October 1706. He was in the 
neighbourhood of Baghor, in Rajasthan, 
when the news arrived of the death of the 
Emperor at Ahmadnagar on 20 February 
1707. The Gura thereupon decided to re- 
turn to the Punjab, via Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi). That was the time when the sons of 
the deceased Emperor were preparing to 
contest succession. Guru Gobind Singh des- 
patched for the help of the eldest claimant, 
the liberal Prince Mu'azzam, a token contin- 
gent of Sikhs which took part in the battle of 
Jajai (8 June 1707), decisively won by the 
Prince who ascended the throne with the 
title of Bahadur Shah. The new Emperor 
invited Gurtii Gobind Singh for a meeting 
which took place at Agra on 23 July 1707. 
Emperor Bahadur Shah had at this time 
to move against the Kachhvaha Rajputs of 
Amber (Jaipur) and then to the Deccan 
where his youngest brother, Kam Bakhsh, 
had raised the standard of revolt. The Guru 
accompanied him and, as says TGrikh-i- 
Bahadur Shahi, he addressed assemblies of 
people on the way preaching the word of 
Gurt Nanak. The two camps crossed the River 
Tapti between 11 and 14 June 1708 and the 
Ban-Ganga on 14 August, arriving at Nanded, 
on the Godavari, towards the end of August. 
While Bahadur Shah proceeded further 
South, Gurti Gobind Singh decided to stay 
awhile at Nanded. Here he met a Bairagi 
recluse, Madho Das, whom he converted a 
Sikh administering to him the vows of the 
Khalsa, renaming him Gurbakhsh Singh 
(popular name Banda Singh). Gurtii Gobind 
Singh gave Banda Singh five arrows from His 
own quiver and an escort, including five of 
his chosen Sikhs, and directed him to go to 
the Punjab and carry on the campaign against 
the tyranny of the provincial overlords. 
Nawab Wazir Khan of Sirhind had felt 
concerned at the Emperor’s conciliatory 
treatment of Gurta Gobind Singh. Their , 
marching together to the South made him 
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jealous, and he charged two of his trusted 
men with murdering the Guriti before his 
increasing friendship with the Emperor re- 
sulted in any harm to him. These two Pathans 
— Jamshed Khan and Wasil Beg are the 
names given in the Guru kian Sakhian — 
pursued the Guri secretly and overtook him 
at Nanded, where, according to $72 Gur Sobha 
by Senapati, a contemporary writer, one of 
them stabbed the Gurt in the left side below 
the heart as he lay one evening in his cham- 
ber resting after the Rahrasi prayer. Before 
he could deal another blow, Gurti Gobind 
Singh struck him down with his sabre, while 
his fleeing companion fell under the swords 
of Sikhs who had rushed in on hearing the 
noise. As the news reached Bahadur Shah’s 
camp, he sent expert surgeons, including an 
Englishman, Cole by name, to attend on the 
Guri. The wound was stitched and appeared 
to have healed quickly but, as the Guri one 
day applied strength to pull a stiff bow, it 
broke out again and bled profusely. This 
weakened the Gurii beyond cure and he 
passed away on Kattak sud? 5, 1765 Bk/7 Oc- 
tober 1708. Before the end came, Guri 
Gobind Singh had asked for the Sacred Vol- 
ume. to be brought forth. To quote Bhatt 
Vahi Talauda Parganah find: 


Guru Gobind Singhji, mahila dasman, beta 
Guru Tegh Bahadur ji ka, pota Guru 
Hargobindji ka, parpota Guru Arjunji ka, 
bans Guru Ram Dasji ki, Surajbansi Gosal 
gotra, Sodhi Khatri, bast Anandpur parganah 
Kahlur, mugam Ndnder tat Godavari, des 
dakkhan, sammat satran sai painsath Kartik 
mas ki chauth, sukla pakkhe budhvar ke 
dihun, Bhai Daya Singh se bachan hoya, Sri 
Granth Sahib lai ao, bachan pai Daya Singh 
Srt Granth Sahib lai dye, Guruji ne panch 
paise narial age bheta rakha, matha teka, 
sarbatt sangat se kaha mera hukam hai ment 
jagah Sri Granthpi ko janana, jo Sikh janega 
tis kt ghal thaen paegi Guru tis kt bahuri 
karega, satt kar manana 
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Gurt Gobind Singh, the Tenth Master, 
son of Guri' Tegh Bahadur, grandson of 
Gurt Hargobind, great-grandson of Guru 
Arjan, of the family of Gurii Ram Das, 
Surajbansi, Gosal clan, Sodhi Khatri, res- 
ident of Anandpur, parganah Kahlir, now 
at Nanded, in the Godavari country in 
the Deccan, asked Bhai Daya Singh, on 
Wednesday, 6 October 1708, to fetch Sri 
Granth Sahib. In obedience to his or- 
ders, Daya Singh brought Sri Granth 
Sahib. The Gurii placed before it five 
pice and a coconut and bowed his head 
before it. He said to the sangat, “It is my 
commandment: Own Sri Granthji in my 
place. He who so acknowledges it will 
obtain his reward. The Guru will rescue 
him. Know this as the truth’”’. 


Gurti Gobind Singh thus passed on the 
succession with due ceremony to the Holy 
Book, the Gurti’ Granth Sahib, ending the 
line of personal Gurus. “Ihe Guri’s spirit,” 
he said, “will henceforth be in the Granth 
and the Khalsa. Where the Granth is with 
any five Sikhs representing the Khalsa, there 
will the Gurt be.” 

The Word enshrined in the Holy Book 
was always revered by the Guris as well as by 
their disciples as of Divine origin. The Gura 
was the revealer of the Word. One day the 
Word was to take the place of the Guru. The 
inevitable came to pass when Guru Gobind 
Singh declared the Gurt Granth Sahib as his 
successor. It was only through the Word that 
the Guriship could be made everlasting. The 
Word as contained in the Gura Granth Sahib 
was henceforth, and for all time to come, to 
be the Guru for the Sikhs. 
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GOD, a term used to denote any object of 
worship or evocation, signifies the belief of 
most modern religions in the existence of a 
Supreme Being who is the source and sup- 
port of the spatio-temporal material world. 
Theologians remember Him by the name of 
God. The fundamental belief of Sikhism, too, 
is that God exists, not merely as an idea or 
concept, but as a Real Being, indescribable 
yet not unknowable. The Gurus, however, 
never theorized about proofs of the exist- 
ence of God. For them He is too real and 
obvious to need any logical proof. Gurt 
Arjan, Nanak V, says, “God is beyond colour 
and form, yet His presence is clearly visible” 
(GG, 74), and again, “Nanak’s Lord transcends 
the world as well as the scriptures of the east 
and the west, and yet he is clearly manifest” 
(GG, 397). In any case, knowledge of the ulti- 
mate Reality is not a matter for reason; it 
comes by revelation of Himself through nadar 
or grace and by anubhava or mystical 
experience. Says Gurii Nanak, “budhi pathi 
na piiai bahu chaturaiai bhai milai mani bhane 
(He is not accessible through intellect, or 
through mere scholarship or cleverness at 
argument; He is met, when He pleases, 
through devotion)” (GG, 436). 

Sikhism as a religion is uncormpromising- 
ly monotheistic. The Gurus have described 
God in numerous ways in their hymns in- 
cluded in the Guru Granth Sahib, but the 
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unicity of the deity is consistently empha- 
sized throughout. Briefly, God for the Sikhs 
as described in the mul mantra, basic formula 
of the faith, viz. [k oankar satinamu karta 
purakhu nirbhau nirvairu akal murati apuni 
saibhan gurprasadi, is the “One Supreme Be- 
ing, the Immutable and Eternal Name, the 
Creative Masculine Principle, Without fear 
and Without rancour, the Timeless Verity, 
Unincarnated and Self-Existent, known 
through His grace.” OankaGr is a variation of 
the mystic monosyllable Om (also known as 
anahata nada, the unstruck sound) first set 
forth in the Upanisads as the transcendent 
object of profound religious meditation. 
Gurt Nanak prefixed the numeral one (ik) 
to it making it [k Oankar or Ekankar to stress 
His oneness. He is named and known only 
through His immanent nature. Almost all of 
His names are attributive. The only name 
which can be said to truly fit his transcen- 
dent state is Sati or Satinam (Sanskrit satya), 
the changeless and timeless Reality. He is 
transcendent and all-pervasive at the same 
time. Transcendence and immanence are two 
aspects of the same single Supreme Reality. 
He is immanent in the entire creation, but 
the creation as a whole fails to contain Him 
fully. As says Guru Tegh Bahadur, Nanak IX, 
“He has himself spread out His own méaya 
which He Himself oversees; many different 
forms He assumes in many colours, yet he 
stays independent of all” (GG, 537). 

God is Karta Purakh, the Creator-Person. 
He created the spatio-temporal universe not 
from some pre-existing physical element, but 
from His own Self. Universe is His own 
emanation. It is not maya or illusion but is 
real (sati) because, as say Guru Arjan, “True 
is He and true is His creation [because] all 
has emanated from God Himself” (GG, 294). 
But God is not identical with the universe. 
The latter exists and is contained in Him and 
not vice versa. God is immanent in the creat- 
ed world, but is not limited by it. “Many 
times He expands Himself into such worlds 
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but He ever remains the same One Ekankar” 
(GG, 276). Even at one time “there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of skies and nether re- 
gions” (GG, 5). Included in sach khand, the 
figurative abode of God, there are countless 
regions and universes” (GG, 8). Creation is 
“His sport which He Himself witnesses, and 
when He rolls up the sport, He is His sole 
Self again” (GG, 292). He Himself is the Cre- 
ator, Sustainer and the Destroyer. 

What is the Creator’s purpose in creat- 
ing the universe? It is not for man to enquire 
or judge the purpose of His Creator. To 
quote Guru Arjan again, “The created can- 
not have a measure of the Creator; what He 
wills, O Nanak, happens” (GG, 285). For the 
Sikhs, the Creation is His pleasure and play. 
“When the showman beat His drum, the 
whole creation came out to witness the show; 
and when He puts aside his diguise, He re- 
joices in His original solitude” (GG, 174, 291, 
655, 736). 

Purakhu added to Karta in the Mul Man- 
tra is the Punjabi form of Sanskrit purusa, 
which literally means, besides man, male or 
person, “the primeval man as the soul and 
original source of the universe; the personal 
and animating principle; the supreme Being 
or Soul of the universe.” Purakh in Mul Man- 
tra is, therefore, none other than God the 
Creator. The term has nothing to do with 
the purusa of the Sankhya school of Indian 
philosophy where it is the spirit as a passive 
spectator of prakriti or creative force. 

That God is nirbhau (without fear) and 
nirvair (without rancour) is obvious enough 
as He has no sartk or rival. But the terms have 
other connotations, too. Nirbhau not only 
indicates fearlessness but also the absence of 
fearfulness. It also implies sovereignty and 
unquestioned exercise of Will. Similarly, 
nirvair implies, besides absence of enmity, 
the positive attributes of compassion and 
impartiality. Together the two terms mean 
that God loves His handiwork and is the 
Dispenser of impartial justice, dharam-niau. 
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Gurii Ram Das, Nanak IV, says: “Why should 
we be afraid, with the True One being the 
judge. True is the True One’s justice” (GG, 
84). 

God is Akal Murati, tne Eternal Being. 
The timelessness involved in the negative 
epithet akal has made it popular in Sikh tra- 
dition as one of the names of God, the Time- 
less One, as in Akal Purakh or in the slogan 
Sat Sri Akal (Satya Sri Akal). One of the most 
sacred shrines of the Sikhs is the Akal Takht, 
the Eternal Throne, at Amritsar. Muratihere 
does not mean form, figure, image or idol. 
Sikhism expressly forbids idolatry or image- 
worship in any form. God is called Nirankar, 
the Formless One, although it is true that all 
forms are the manifestations of Nirankar. 
Bhai Gurdas, the earliest expounder and the 
copyist of the original recension of Guru 
Granth Sahib, says: “Nirankar akaru hari jotr 
sarup anup dikhaia (The Formless One hav- 
ing created form manifested His wondrous 
refulgence” (Varan, XII. 17). Murati in the 
Mul Mantra, therefore, signifies verity or 
manifestation of the Timeless and Formless 
One. 

God is Ajini, Unincarnated, and Saibhan 
(Sanskrit svayambhu), Self-existent. The Pri- 
mal Creator Himself had no creator. He sim- 
ply is, has ever been and shall ever be by 
Himself. Ajwni also affirms the Sikh rejection 
of the theory of divine incarnation. Guru 
Arjan says: “Man misdirected by false belief 
indulges in falsehood; God is free from birth 
and death... May that mouth be scorched 
which says that God is incarnated” (GG, 1136). 

The Mal Mantra ends with gurprasadi, 
meaning thereby that realization of God 
comes through Gurt’s grace. “Gurwt” in Sikh 
theology appears in three different but al- 
lied connotations, viz. God, the ten Sikh 
Gurtis, the enlightened ones and 
enlighteners, and the gur-shabad or Gurii’s 
utterances as preserved in the Gurtt Granth 
Sahib. Of God’s grace, Guris’ instruction 
and guidance and the scriptural sabad (San- 
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skrit, fabda, lit. Word), the first is the most 
important, because, as nothing happens with- 
out God’s will or pleasure, His grace is essen- 
tial to making a person inclined towards a 
desire and search for union with Him. 

God in Sikhism is chus depicted in three 
distinct aspects, viz. God in Himself, God in 
relation to creation, and God in relaticn to 
man. God by himself is the one Ultimate, 
Transcendent Reality, Nirguna (without at- 
tributes), Timeless, Boundless, Formless, 
Ever-existent, Immutable, Ineffable, All-by- 
Himself and even Unknowable in His 
entirety. The only nomenclatures that can 
rightly be applied to Him in this state of sunn 
(Sanskrit, sunya or void) are Brahma and 
Parbrahma (Sanskrit, Parbrahman) or the 
pronouns He and Thou. During a discourse 
with Siddhas, Hindu recluses, Gur’ Nanak 
in reply to a question as to where the Tran- 
scendent God was before the stage of cre- 
ation replies, “lo think of the Transcendent 
Lord in that state is to enter the realm of 
wonder. Even at that stage of sunn, he per- 
meated all that Void” (GG, 940). This is the 
state of God’s sunn samadhi, self-absorbed 
trance. 

When it pleases God, He becomes 
sarguna (Sanskrit, saguna, with attributes) 
and manifests Himself in creation. He be- 
comes immanent in His created universe, 
which is His own emanation, an aspect of 
Himself. As says Gur Amar Das, Nanak III, 
“This (so-called) poison, the world, that you 
see is God’s picture; it is God’s outline that 
we see” (GG, 922). Most names of God are 
His attributive, action-related signifiers, 
kirtam nam (GG, 1083) or karam nam (Dasam 
Granth, Japu). God in the Sikh Scripture 
has been referred to by several names, 
picked from Indian and semitic traditions. 
He is called in terms of human relations as 
father, mother, brother, relation, friend, 
lover, beloved, husband. Other names, ex- 
pressive of His supremacy, are thakur, 
prabhu, svami, sah, patsah, sahib, sain (Lord, 
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Master). Some traditional names are ram, 
narayan, govind, gopal, allah, khuda. Even the 
negative terms such as nirankar, niranjan et 
al. are as much related to attributes as are 
the positive terms like data, datar, karta, 
kartar, dayal, kripal, qadir, karim, etc. Some 
terms peculiar to Sikhism are nam (lit. 
name), sabad (lit. word) and Vahigurii (lit. 
Wondrous Master). While nam and sabad 
are mystical terms standing for the Divine 
manifestation and are used as substitute 
terms for the Supreme Being, Vahiguri is 
an ejaculatory phrase expressing awe, won- 
der and ecstatic joy of the worshipper as he 
comprehends the immenseness and gran- 
deur of the Lord and His Creation. 
Immanence or All-pervasiveness of God, 
however, does not limit or in any way affect 
His transcendence. He is Transcendent and 
Immanent at the same time. The Creation is 
His lila or cosmic play. He enjoys it, pervades 
it, yet Himself remains unattached. Guri 
Arjan describes Him in several hymns as “Un- 
attached and Unentangled in the midst of 
all” (GG, 102, 294, 2996); and “Amnidst all, yet 
outside of all, free from love and hate” (GG, 
784-85). Creation is His manifestation, but, 
being conditioned by space and time, it pro- 
vides only a partial and imperfect glimpse of 
the Timeless and Boundless Supreme Being. 
That God is both Transcendent and Im- 
manent does not mean that these are two 
phases of God one following the other. God . 
is One, and He is both nirguna and sarguna. 
“Nirguna sargunu hari hart mera, (God, my 
God is both with and without attributes) ,” 
sang Gurti Arjan (GG, 98). Guri Amar Das 
also had said, “Nirguna sarguna ape soi (He 
Himself is with as well as without attributes) ” 
(GG, 128). Transcendence and Immanence are 
two aspects of the same Supreme Reality. 
The Creator also sustains His Creation 
compassionately and benevolently. “My Lord 
is ever Fresh and ever Bountiful” (GG, 660); 
“He is the eradicator of the pain and sorrow 
of the humble” (GG, 263-64). The universe is 
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created, sustained and moved according to 
His hukam or Divine Will, and Divine purpose. 
“The inscrutable hukam is the source of all 
forms, all creatures.... All are within the ambit 
of hukam; there is nothing outside of it.” (GG 
p. 1). Another principle that regulates the 
created beings is karma (actions, deeds). Sim- 
ply stated, it is the law of cause and effect. 
The popular dictum “As one sows so shall 
one reap” is stressed again and again in the 
Guru Granth Sahib (GG, 134, 176, 309, 316, 366, 
706, 730). 

The created world though real is not 
eternal. Whenever God desires, it merges 
back into His Timeless and Formless Self. 
Gurt Gobind Singh calls this process of cre- 
ation and dissolution udkarkh (Sanskrit, 
utkarsana) and G@karkh (Sanskrit, dkarsana), 
respectively: “Whenever you, O Creator, cause 
udkarkh (increase, expansion), the creation 
assumes the boundless body; whenever you 
effect dkarkh (attraction, contraction), all 
corporeal existence merges in you” (Benaiz 
Chaupai). This process of creation and disso- 
lution has been repeated God alone knows 
for how many times. A passage in the 
Sukhmani by Guri Arjan visualizes the infi- 
nite field of creation thus: 

Millions are the mines of life; millions 
the spheres; 

Millions are the regions above; millions 
the regions below; 

Millions are the species taking birth. 

By diverse means does He spread Himself. 

Again and again did He expand Himself 
thus, 

But He ever remains the One Ekankar. 

Countless creatures of various kinds 

Come out of Him and-are absorbed back. 

None can know the limit of His Being; 

He, the Lord, O Nanak! is all in all 
Himself. 

(GG, 275-76) 

Man, although an infinitesimal part of 
God’s creation, yet stands apart from it in- 
_sofar as it is the only species blessed with 
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reflection, moral sense and potentiality for 
understanding matters metaphysical. In 
Sikhism, human birth is both a special priv- 
ilege for the soul and a rare chance for the 
realization of union with God. Man is lord 
of earth, as Guri Arjan says, “Of all the 
eight million and four hundred thousand 
species, God conferred superiority on man” 
(GG, 1075), and “All other species are your 
(man’s) water-bearers; you have hegemony 
over this earth” (GG, 374). But Gurt also 
reminds that “now that you (the soul) have 
got a human body, this is your turn to unite 
with God” (GG, 12, 378). Gur) Nanak had 
warned, “Listen, listen to my advice, O my 
mind! only good deed shall endure, and 
there may not be another chance” (GG, 154). 
So, realization of God and a reunion of Gtma 
(soul) with paramatma (Supreme Soul, God) 
are the ultimate goals of human life. The 
achievement ultimately rests on nadar 
(God’s grace), but man has to strive in order 
to deserve His grace. As a first step, he 
should have faith in and craving for the 
Lord. He should believe that God is near 
him, rather within his self, and not far away. 
He is to seek Him in his self. Gur Nanak 
says: “Your beloved is close to you, O fool- 
ish bride! What are you searching outside?” 
(GG, 722), and Gurtii Amar Das reassures: 
“Recognize yourself, O mind! You are the 
light manifest. Rejoice in Gurwt’s instruc- 
tion that God is always with (in) you. If you 
recognize your Self, you shall know the Lord 
and shall get the knowledge of life and 
death” (GG, 441). The knowledge of the in- 
finitesimal nature of his self when compared 
to the immenseness of God and His cre- 
ation would instil humility in man and 
would rid him of his ego (a sense of I, my 
and mine) which is “the greatest malady 
man suffers from” (GG, 466, 589, 1258) and 
the arch-enemy of nam or path to God-Re- 
alization (GG, 560). Having surrendered his 
ego and having an intense desire to reach 
his goal (the realization of Reality), the 
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seeker under Gurus instruction (gurmati) 
becomes a gurmukh or person looking 
guruward. He meditates upon nam or Sabda, 
the Divine Word, while yet leading life as a 
householder, earning through honest 
labour, sharing his victuals with the needy, 
and performing self-abnegating deeds of 
service. Sikhism condemns ritualism. Wor- 
ship of God in the Sikh way of life consists 
in reciting gurbani or holy texts and medi- 
tation on nam, solitary or in sangat or con- 
gregation, kirtan or singing of scriptural 
hymns in praise of God, and arddas or prayer 
in supplication. 
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GODARIA, BHAI, a saintly person who usu- 
ally carried a godart or padded wrapping 
around his person (from which he derived 
his name), was always repeating God’s name 
and was ever ready to do any act of selfless 
service. According to Malva Desh Ratan di 
Sakhi Pothi, a legend grew that whatever he 
casually uttered came to pass. After serving 
Bhai Gaurd, son of the celebrated Bhai 
Bhagatu for some time, Godaria became a 
wandering sadhi, a godart and a gandhdla, a 
spear-like digging tool, his only possessions, 
and his favourite pastime being the planting 
of shady trees. He met Gurii Gobind Singh 
at Bhuchcho, now in Bathinda district, in 
1706 and became a disciple. He presented 
himself again at Talvandi Sabo in October 
1706 when the Gurt was preparing to leave 
for the South. 
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GOIND, BHAI, a Ghei Khatri of Sultanpur 
Lodhi, embraced the Sikh faith in the time 
of Guru Amar Das. He took part in seva for 
the digging of the sacred pool at Amritsar 
under Guru Arjan. Bhai Gurdas describes 
Bhai Goind in his Varan, X1.20, as one of the 
leading disciples of the Guru. 
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GOIND, BHAI, also known as Bhai Gonda 
(1569-1649), head of a dhuan, seat or branch 
of Udasi Sikh preachers, was born on 27 July 
1569 in a Khatri family of Srinagar in 
Kashmir. He was the son of Bhai Jai Dev and 
Mai Subhadra. Guided by a Nanakshahi 
(Sikh) sa@dhu, he came to the Punjab in 1596 
and received instruction from Guru Arjan at 
Kartarpur. During the time of Gurt 
Hargobind, he attached himself to the ser- 
vice of Baba Gurditta, the eldest son of the 
Gurti and head of the Udasi sect. On 11 
September 1637, he was ordained head of a 
dhuan. Making Kiratpur and, later, Phillaur 
as the headquarters of his branch, Bhai Goind 
preached mostly in the Doaba, country be- 
tween the Rivers Sutlej and Beas. He died on 
15 September 1649 at Phillaur where a samadh 
or mausoleum was constructed in his honour. 
His dhuadn languished away after his death. 
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GOIND KUKK, BHAI, and Bhai Gola and 
Bhai Mohan, also Kukk Jatts, sought refuge 
at the feet of Gurt Arjan and asked to be 
instructed in the path of righteousness and 
liberation. The Guru gave them twofold ad- 
vice: “Repeat the Name gf God and remem- 
ber death. By remembering death, you will 
desist from committing sin, and by repeating 
God’s Name the effect of your past sins will 
be erased.” Bhai Goind and his two compan- 
ions became Sikhs and, according to Bhai 
Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, 
ever remained in the service of the Guru. 
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GOINDVAL (31°-22'N, 75°-9'E), the first- 
ever place of Sikh pilgrimage so designat- 
ed by its founder, Gurii Amar Das. This in 
fact was the spot where the ancient east- 
west highway crossed the River Beas. With 
the renovation of the highway by Sher Shah 
Sar, the Afghan ruler of north India (1540- 
45), this ferry site became an important 
transit point. This led one Goinda or 
Gonda, a Marvaha Khatri trader, to plan 
establishing an habitation at the western 
end of the ferry. Thwarted in his endeavour 
by natural calamities which Goinda attrib- 
uted to evil spirits, he repaired to Khadur 
to seek Guru Angad’s blessing. The Gura 
deputed his devoted disciple, (Gurt) Amar 
Das, to help Goinda. Amar Das, who knew 
that tract very well as he had been carry- 
ing river water from this place to Khadur 
daily for his Master’s ablutions, laid the 
foundation of a village which was named 
after Goinda. After his anointment as Gurtt 
in 1552, Gura Amar Das shifted from 
Khadutr to Goindval. In 1559, Gurii Amar 
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Das commenced the digging in Goindval 
of a baolt, i.e. a well with steps descending 
down to water level which, when complet- 
ed, attracted pilgrims from far and near. 
Goindval also became in the time of Guru 
Amar Das the centre of an annual fair on 
the occasion of Baisakhi. Even after Gura 
Amar Das’s successor, Gurii Ram Das, had 
built up Amritsar and made it his perma- 
nent seat, devotees continued to visit 
Goindval to have a dip in the sacred bao 
and pay homage at other local shrines. 


SRI BAOLI SAHIB is a large, open well, 8 metres 
across. Its water level is reached through a 
covered passage comprising a flight of 84 
steps. A wide pointed archway opens on a 
domed clearance, four steps below the 
ground level. Its cupola is painted with 
multicoloured floral designs and portraits of 
Gurt Amar Das, Guri Ram Das, Gurit 
Hargobind and Gurii Gobind Singh. The 
area between the arch and the coping is 
covered with portraits of the Ten Guris, and 
those of Baba Mohari, Baba Mohan and Baba 
Anand. Other paintings depict scenes from 
the life of Gur Amar Das. Most of the steps 
are covered with marble slabs donated by 
different devotees, the earliest of these be- 
ing dated 1963 Bk/AD 1906. The lotus dome 
above the entrance has a tall gold-plated pin- 
nacle with pinnacled kiosks and solid deco- 
rative domes around it. 


THARA SAHIB SRI GURU AMAR DAS JI is a marble- 
lined platform, with a pinnacled canopy of 
white marble supported on cylinderical col- 
umns, at the entrance to Sri Baoli Sahib. It 
marks the site where Gurt Amar Das used to 
sit supervising the digging of the Baoli. 


SRI DARBAR SAHIB or Prakash Asthan Sri Gura 
Granth Sahib Ji, adjacent to Sri Baoli Sahib, 
is a square hall with a sanctum in the centre 
where the Gurti Granth Sahib is seated. Dai- 
ly congregations take place in this hall. 


GOINDVAL 


LANGAR SRI GURU AMAR DAS Ji, in the vicinity 
of the Darbar Sahib, is a large-sized refecto- 
ry, with kitchens attached. 


GURU AMAR DASNIVAS, behind the Baoli Sahib, 
is a two-storeyed building providing lodging 
for pilgrims. 


GURDWARA SRI CHUBARA SAHIB, in a different 
complex which was once the residence of 
Gurt Amar Das and his family, is the attic in 
which the Gurt himself lived. It is a small 
room with a still smaller room entered 
through it. The Guru Granth Sahib is seated 
in the front room on a silver palaki or porta- 
ble canopied throne. This room has doors 
covered with silver. The interior is decorated 
with stucco work inset with reflecing glass 
pieces and intricate designs in many colours. 


KILLI SAHIB, a small wooden peg (hilli in 
Punjabi) now covered with a silver sheath, is 
fixed in the front wall of Sri Chubara Sahib 
on the outside. Gurti Amar Das, it is said, 
used to meditate in the standing posture 
holding on to this peg for support. An em- 
bossed design on a brass plate above the Killi 
Sahib depicts Gurt Nanak, flanked by Bhai 
Bala and Bhai Mardana, sitting under a tree. 
Another embossed sketch shows Gurt Amar 
Das and his sons, Baba Mohari and Baba 
Mohan. 


GURIAI ASTHAN GURU RAM DAS, marks the spot 
where Gurti Ram Das was anointed Guri. A 
brass plate donated by a descendant of Gurt 
Amar Das in 1920 has etched on it the scene 
of the ceremony in which Bhai Gurdas is 
holding a whisk over the head of Gurti Ram 
Das, Baba Buddha is putting the saffron mark 
on his-forehead and Gurii Amar Das is stand- 
ing behind Baba Buddha, while Baba Mohari 
is touching the feet of Gurii Ram Das and 
Baba Mohan is sitting in meditation on a 
deer-skin. Next to them are figures of 22 
prominent Sikhs on whom Gurii Amar Das is 
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said to have bestowed manijis, the insignia of 
appointment as preachers in their respective 
districts. 


JOTI JOT ASTHAN PATSHAHI III,a small marbled 
pavilion next to Guriai Asthan, was built on 
the site of the room in which Gurt Amar Das 
died on 1 September 1574. Gurtii Ram Das 
also died in that room exactly seven years 
later. 


JANAM ASTHAN SRI GURU ARJAN DEVJI is a room, 
in the same compound as Sri Chubara Sahib, 
where Gurii Arjan was born. The Guri 
Granth Sahib is seated in this room. 


CHUBARA BABA MOHAN Ji marks the spot where 
Baba Mohan, the ascetic son of Gurtii Amar 
Das, used to live in an upstairs room (chubara, 
in Punjabi). It was here that Gura Arjan 
received from Baba Mohan the pothts con- 
taining hymns for use in the compilation of 
the Gurt Granth Sahib. The present room 
in which the Gurt Granth Sahib is seated is 
on the ground floor. Among the relics pre- 
served in the Chubara Sahib complex is the 
palanquin in which the pothis were carried to 
Amritsar and then brought back to Goindval. 


KHUH GURU RAM DAS Ji ATE JOTI JOT ASTHAN 
BHAI GURDAS Ji is the sign for a separate 
Gurdwara, to the west of Sri Chubara Sahib, 
commemorating Bhai Gurdas, who died here, 
and Guru Ram Das, the khih or well sunk by 
whom is still preserved in the compound in 
front. 

All these shrines in Goindval are man- 
aged by the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. A largely-attended three-day fair 
takes place in the month of September to 
mark the death anniversary of Gurtii Amar 
Das. 


GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB, 3 km from 
Goindval, also commemorates Gurii Amar 
Das who, according to tradition, used to halt 


GOKHU MAHITA, BHAI 


here briefly during his daily journey from 
Goindval to Khadar carrying river water for 
Gurii Angad’s morning bath. The present 
building was constructed in the 1960’s by 
Sant Bhurivale, whose followers continue to 
administer it. 
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GOKHU MAHITA, BHAT, Bhai Toda Mahita, 
Bhai Tota and Bhai Maddi, all devoted Sikhs 
who performed dedicated service at the time 
of the excavation of the sacred tank at 
Amritsar, once came to Gurtt Arjan and 
begged to be instructed. The Gurti told them 
to sit in the sangat and recite gurbdni. The 
Gurit spoke: “Recitation of the sacred hymns 
cleanses the mind of sinful thought. To the 
listeners it gives comfort. Reflecting upon 
gurbani with no desire other than emancipa- 
tion of the soul leads to gidn or true 
knowledge. Ego is thus overcome. Knowl- 
edge of the Self annihilates the sense of 
duality, resulting in Bliss Eternal. Assemble, 
therefore, in the sangat of the virtuous, re- 
cite gurbani, reflect upon it, and earn release 
from worldly bondage.” The four, writes Bhai 
Mani Singh, acted upon the Gurii’s advice 
and attained liberation (Varan, X1.18). 
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GOLA, BHAT, a Kukk Jatt, was initiated into 
Sikhism by Gurt Arjan. The Gurti taught 
him to devote himself to the remembrance 
of God. 


GOLAK 
See GOIND KUKK, BHAI 
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GOLAK or GURU KI GOLAK (the Guri’s 
own till). Golak (Sanskrit golak; Persian gholak) 
means, in Punjabi, a till, cash-box or any 
other container used for keeping money es- 
pecially one used for receiving contributions 
for charitable purposes. It is a time-honoured 
Indian custom to carry an offering when go- 
ing to make obeisance to one’s deity. In 
gurdwaras, i.e. Sikh places of worship, a re- 
ceptacle, golak, is usually kept in front of the 
sanctum into which the devotees drop their 
cash-offerings. Besides, the Sikhs are enjoined 
to keep apart for communal sharing one- 
tenth of their earnings. This is called 
dasvandh, lit. tithe or a tenth part. Rahitnamds 
advise every Sikh householder to maintain a 
golak to collect his savings towards dasvandh. 
All these receipts, dasvandh as well as routine 
offerings, go to build up Gurti ki Golak —a 
common fund used for communal or chari- 
table purposes. It is not essential for this 
pool to be physically collected at one place. 
Any charities dispensed in the Guri’s name, 
individually or collectively, are contributions 
to Gurti kt Golak. Gharib ki rasnd, Gurit ki 
golak, goes a Sikh saying: feeding a poor man 
is tantamount to contributing to the Guru’s 
golak. 

Gurt ki Golak has a religious as well as 
an historical meaning in the Sikh tradition.- 
The founder, Gurtt Nanak (1469-1539), had 
himself set up the institutions of saigat (holy 
fellowship) and pangat (commensality). The 
latter, a practical step towards the eradica- 
tion of untouchability and caste prejudices, 
implied a common kitchen and refectory, 
langar in Punjabi. Langar needed resources; 
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hence the golak. At the same time, whatever 
the Sikhs possessed was considered God’s 
gift or the Guri’s. Gurai Nanak said, “One 
who offers his body, mind and material pos- 
sessions at the feet of the Lord tastes the 
precious elixir [of nam]” (GG, 918). Langar 
for the Sikhs became, therefore, Gurti ka 
Langar and the golak Gurit ki Golak. 

Guru ka Langar was a necessary adjunct 
of Sikh dharamsalas and gurdwdaras. But there 
was other social and philanthropic activity 
inaugurated by the Guris such as construc- 
tion works, maintenance of orphanages, asy- 
lums, dispensaries, educational institutions, 
etc., which were also provided for by draw- 
ing upon Guri ki Golak. As their following 
increased and their activities expanded, the 
Guris strengthened the structural aspect of 
the community. Mafjis or preaching centres 
were established and masands or Gurt’s rep- 
resentatives were appointed to propagate the 
faith and also to collect the offerings and 
dasvandh from the Sikhs and send these on 
to the central pool, Gurii ki Golak. The sys- 
tem worked effectively for some time, but by 
and by malpractices crept in. Gurti Gobind 
Singh (1666-1708) abolished the system of 
masands and brought the Sikh sangats in di- 
rect touch with himself. The Sikhs contin- 
ued to maintain the golak in which they de- 
posited their contributions in the name of 
the Guru. These were despatched to the Gurt 
as sangats went to visit him on festivals or 
other occasions. As the Gurtt Granth Sahib 
was invested Gurt, the dasvandh could be 
deposited at any gurdwara or allied chari- 
table institution. Separate golaks in Sikh 
homes became redundant. Since the 
Gurdwara Reform movement of the 1920’s 
control of a large number of gurdwaras, espe- 
cially the historical ones, has passed on to a 
statutory body, the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. Most of the other 
gurdwaras are managed by committees of the 
local sangats. Sealed golaks are maintained in 
most of them to receive the daily cash-offer- 
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ings of the devotees. Offerings in kind are 
used in the Gurii ka Langar attached to the 
gurdwara. 
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GOMEZ, also known as Lawrence Gomez 
Allard, was a Portuguese. He joined the Khalsa 
army in 1842. After the Anglo-Sikh wars, he 
was taken by the British as adjutant in one of 
the police battalions raised from the disband- 
ed Sikh soldiery. He retired in 1862. 
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GONDA, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of the time 
of Guru Har Rai (1630-61). He was sent to 
Kabul to preach Guru Nanak’s word and he 
established there a dharamsdl. According to 
Sartp Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, one day 
as he sat in contemplation concentrating his 
mind on the Guri’s feet, he fell into a trance. 
At the same moment, Gurt Har Rai sat mo- 
tionless in the sangat at Kiratpur for several 
hours on end. Even the call for the Gurt ka 
Langar went unheeded. When he at last arose, 
he told the sangat how Bhai Gonda at Kabul 
had kept him bound to his seat. The Guru 
did not, continues the Mahima Prakash, wish 
to interrupt Bhai Gonda’s meditation. 
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GONDA, CHAUDHARI, one of the head- 
men of the village of Muloval, now in Sangrir 


GONDPUR 


district of the Punjab, was converted to the 
Sikh faith by Gurii Tegh Bahadur. According 
to local tradition supported by old chronicles, 
when Gurt Tegh Bahadur visited Muloval, 
he stopped near the village well to find it 
covered with bushes. The villagers explained 
that its water was brackish. The Guri told 
them to remove the bushes covering it, and 
declared the water to be sweet. Not only was 
the old well sweetened, the Guri persuaded 
the villagers to sink nine more wells. Every- 
one present was impressed and asked for the 
Guru’s blessing, but Gonda in his pride de- 
clined to receive the Guru’s benediction. He 
declared that his own prophet, Sultan Sakhi 
Sarwar, could give him what he desired and 
that he was already the only village head. 
Thereat Gurt Tegh Bahadur ignored him 
and bestowed siropa, or head dress of honour, 
on seven other notables of the village. Gonda 
left in a huff, but when he reached home 
and told his wife what had happened, the 
latter admonished him for not acknowledg- 
ing the Gurii who had blessed the whole 
village and given them sweet water. Gonda 
recanted and came back to the Gurtt to ask 
his forgiveness. He became a Sikh and _ the 
Gurtt blessed him and made him the 
chaudhari or the principal headman of the 
village again. 
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GONDPUR, village 22 km south of 
Hoshiarpur (31°-32'N, 75°-55'E), in the 
Punjab, claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Tahli Sahib, dedicated to Guru: Hargobind, 
who came here from Pur Hiran on his way to 
Kiratpur and stayed in a grove of (ahli trees. 
A platform was raised on the site amid the 
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grove as a memorial which came to be called 
Gurti kian Tahlian. The platform was later 
replaced by a gurdwara. The present build- 
ing, constructed in 1930, is a rectangular 
hall, with a sanctum at the northern end. A 
square room with a lotus dome above it tops 
the sanctum. In the adjoining compound 
are the Guru ka Langar and rooms for the 
granthi. The Gurdwara, affiliated to the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee, is managed by a local committee. Be- 
sides daily services, special assemblies are held 
on the first and thirteenth of every Bikrami 
month, on the latter especially because of 
the belief that it was on the thirteenth day of 
the month of Phagun that Gurt Hargobind 
visited the place. 

M.GSS. 


GOPAL was the name of the village pandhaor 
Brahman tutor in Talvandi Rai Bhoe, now 
Nankana Sahib in Pakistan, during the child- 
hood of Gurti Nanak (1469-1539). Baba Kala, 
the father of Gurta Nanak, had worldly ambi- 
tions for his only son and wished that he 
should learn how to read and write and one 
day take his own place as the revenue super- 
intendent of the village. So when Nanak was 
seven he was led to Gopal, the pandha, who 
felt happy to have with him a pupii so well 
spoken of in the village. He gave Nanak a 
place among his other pupils seated in a row 
reverentially on the ground in front of him. 
On awooden slate he wrote down the first few 
letters of the alphabet of Sidhongaia or 
Sindhangaia script then in vogue among the 
commercial class, and gave it to Nanak to 
learn from. One day, as goes the legend, 
Nanak filled both sides of the slate with a 
composition written in his own hand. The 
teacher was surprised to see the tablet and 
curious to know what the child had written, 
he asked him to read aloud. To his amaze- 
ment, it turned out to be a poem in Punjabi, 
a kind of acrostic which Nanak had extempo- 
rized with verses written to match the letters 
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_of the alphabet. In it he had reflected upon 
questions far beyond his years. The main one 
he had in mind was, “Who is truly learned?” 
Certainly not he who knew the letters of the 
alphabet, “but he who arriveth at true under- 
standing through these.” Though it will re- 
main debatable at what point of his career 
Gurt Nanak composed this sabda, it is includ- 
ed in the Gurt Granth Sahib with the explan- 
atory note Patti Likhi, i.e. “thus was the tablet 
written.” Pandha Gopal acknowledged Guri 
Nanak’s precocious genius for poetry and 
revelation, and considered himself fortunate 
in having been instructed by his pupil so 
marvelously gifted. 
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GOPAL, RAJA (Raj Singh according to some 
sources), of Guler, mentioned in Sikh chron- 
icles as well as in Guri’ Gobind Singh’s 
Bachitra Natak, was one of the hill chieftains 
who fought against the Guri in the battle of 
Bhangani in 1688. After the defeat of the 
rajas, Gopal seems to have sought peace and 
friendship with Gurt Gobind Singh. When 
Husain Khan was despatched in 1696 by 
Dilawar Khan, the Mughal chief, towards the 
hills to chastise the recalcitrant princes, Raja 
Gopal, not being able to pay the heavy trib- 
ute levied upon him, prepared to fight. He 
was helped by his ally, Raja Ram Singh of 
Jasvan. Sangatia and seven other Sikhs who 
had come as an embassy of peace to the 
court of Raja Gopal also took part in the 
battle. In the fierce action (20 February 1696) 
that ensued, Husain Khan was slain and Raja 
Gopal and his allies won a decisive victory. 
Sangatia and his seven Sikhs fell fighting the 
Mughals. Raja Gopal celebrated the triumph 
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by making offerings to Gura Gobind Singh 
and rendering him gratitude. 
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GOPAL, SETH, a rich businessman, received 
instruction at the hands of Gurii Hargobind 
and became a devoted Sikh (Varan, XI. 31). 
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GOPAL SINGH (1883-1941), an Akali re- 
former, was born in November 1883 at the 
village of Sagari, in Rawalpindi district, now 
in Pakistan. His father, Sundar Singh (d. 
1895) was a small shopkeeper. Within three 
years of Gopal Singh’s father’s death, his two 
elder brothers also passed away and the re- 
sponsibility of looking after the family fell on 
him. He worked hard to see the family busi- 
ness flourish, and simultaneously started par- 
ticipating in the Singh Sabha activity in the 
district. A more active phase of his career 
began as the Akali agitation for the reforma- 
tion of Gurdwara management picked 
momentum. He had been nominated a mem- 
ber of the first Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee constituted in 1920. 
He was a member of the jatha or band of 
volunteers sent to liberate the gurdwara at 
Panja Sahib from the control of the mahants 
or priests who had become the target of pub-_ 
lic censure. For canvassing support for the 
Gurt ka Bagh agitation, he was arrested in 
1922 and prosecuted on the charge of incit- 
ing people and spreading hatred against the 
British government. He was again arrested 
in 1923 when the Shiromani Akali Dal and 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
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mittee were banned by the government. To- 
tally, he spent 13 years of his life in jail. 
When the Shiromani Akali Dal split after the 
Gurdwaras Act had been passed in 1925, 
Gopal Singh joined the faction led by Baba 
Kharak Singh. He died in 1941, and a mo- 
tion condoling his death was passed by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee at a meeting of its general body held on 
26 October 1941. 
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GOP{, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of the time of 
Gurtti Amar Das. He lived at the village of 
Dalla, in present-day Kapurthala district of 
the Punjab, and received initiation at the 
hands of Gurt Amar Das, (Varan, XI.16) 
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GOPI, BHAI, a Bhardvaj Brahman, received 
initiation at the hands of Gurt Arjan. Once 
he, accompanied by Bhai Vesa and Bhai 
Tulsia, also Bhardvaj Brahmans, and Bhai 
Bhiara, who had been initiated along with 
him, waited upon the Guru. They were con- 
fused by the diverse incarnations in which 
God was worshipped. The Gurwt said, “All 
forms and attributes are God’s, yet He tran- 
scends them. You should, therefore, worship 
only the Absolute One. At the same time you 
must abjure rancour towards those who have 
a different way of worship.” Bhai Gopi and 
his companions, says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan 
di Bhagat Mala, took the Guri’s precept and 
were blessed (Varan, XI. 20). 
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GOPI MAHITA, BHAI, accompanied by Bhai 
Tirath, Bhai Nattha, Bhai Bhau Mokal and 
Bhai Dhilli Mandal, once visited Gurt Arjan. 
One of them, as says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan 
di Bhagat Mala, said: “Lord, Prithi Mall and 
Mahadev [the Guru’s brothers] are also com- 
posing verses using the name of (Gurt) 
Nanak as nom de plume which makes it diffi- 
cult to know the genuine from the 
counterfeit.” The Guri, addressing himself 
to Bhai Gurdas, spoke: “Today there are many 
Sikhs who know which are the true composi- 
tions of the Gurus, but tomorrow there may 
be none. The hymns of the Gurus should 
therefore be collected and compiled into a 
single volume. You may straightway start 
working with what is available here in our 
household, and arrange to procure what is 
not. Use the Gurmukhi script in your 
transcription.” It was in this way that the 
Gurtii Granth Sahib came to be compiled 
(Varan, X1.26). 
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GORDON (d. 1837), often miscalled Carron, 
an Anglo-Indian, entered the service of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1820 as an infantry 
instructor on a salary of Rs 500 per month. 
Later, he was put in command of a battalion 
of artillery. In July 1822, his battalion re- 
ceived approbation from Allard and Ventura 
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and was ultimately incorporated in the Fauj- 
i-Khas. Gordon was now charged with raising 
a new cavalry regiment to be called Akal 
Regiment. In November 1829, he was repri- 
manded by Ranjit Singh and imprisoned for 
nine months for using insolent language ata 
target-practice exercise. At the end of his 
imprisonment, the Maharaja offered him 
command of an infantry battalion. He re- 
fused to accept it, and was dismissed from 
service. He expressed regrets and was rein- 
stated in 1833 as commander of the Najib 
battalion. He was killed in action in the bat- 
tle of Jamriid (1837). 
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GOSHTAN MIHARVAN Ji KIAN, by Sodhi 
Hariji (d. 1696), isa biography of the author’s 
father, Sodhi Miharb4an, written in anecdotal 
style of the janam sakhis. Biographical de- 
tails, however, are sparse; the work mainly 
contains theological discourses of Sodhi 
Miharban and his interpretations of gurbani, 
the sacred utterances of the Gurus. The au- 
thor describes Miharban as an incarnation 
of Shukdeva, a mythological Hindu sage, who 
was reborn (as Miharban) with the sole aim 
of explaining the gurbani. The exposition 
presented is however Hariji’s own and does 
not always conform to Sikh principles and 
beliefs. There are 45 goshtis or discourses in 
all. A poetic composition at the end, a pan- 
egyric on Sodhi Miharban, probably by Hariji 
himself, is described as 46th gosh in some 
manuscripts. The language of the Goshtan 
generally is a mixture of Hindi and Punjabi, 
though at places one does come across good 
specimens of chaste Punjabi prose of the 
time. The work has not so far been published. 
Two copies in manuscript form are preserved, 
one each in Central Public Library of Patiala, 
(catalogue No. 2527) and Sikh Reference 
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Library, Amritsar (catalogue No. 3510). The 
latter manuscript was, however, lost in cata- 
clysmic events of 1984. 
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GOSHTI, from Sanskrit gostha (go = cow + 
stha = place, i.e. cow-pen) means, secondari- 
ly, an assembly of people engaged in a dis- 
course or debate on some metaphysical, theo- 
logical or ethical point, thereby seeking to 
expound their respective views or tenets and 
revealing in the process their dialectical prow- 
ess and learning. The first recorded goshti in 
Punjabi literature is Gurt’ Nanak’s Sidha Gosti 
(“A Dialogue with the Siddhas”) , included in 
the Gura Granth Sahib in raga Ramkali, a 
musical measure favourite of the yogis. This 
dialogue in verse brings out the quintessence 
of Gurii Nanak’s teaching, viz. how life lived 
in the world cherishing the Name of the 
Lord is to be preferred to sannyasa, renunci- 
ation, or hath yoga, the practice of austerities. 
The scope of the genre was broadened in the 
seventeenth century to include, besides dia- 
logue, a recital of the events of the life of a 
saint or mystic. This form was popularized by 
Manohar Das Miharban (AD 1581-1640) and 
his sons, Hariji and Chaturbhuj, who record- 
ed goshtis while narrating the life-story of 
Gurti Nanak in their works Pothi Sach Khand 
and Pothi Chaturbhuj. The Gurt is presented 
in these goshfts in converse with a variety of 
people, saints and sinners, and with mythical 
characters. The object in each instance was 
to elucidate some aspect of his precept. The 
form was commonly employed to illustrate 
the teachings of holy men, saints and sifis, 
and their lives. 

T.S. 


GOSTI BABA NANAK, lit. the discourses of 
Baba [Gurti] Nanak dictated by Hariji, son 
of Sodhi Miharban, is an unpublished and 
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incomplete work (MS. No. 2306) preserved 
in the Sikh History Research Department at 
the Khalsa College at Amritsar, comprising 
235 folios and 23 complete and two, one in 
the beginning and the other at the end, 
incomplete gostis. The gostis contained in 
this manuscript appear to be remnants of a 
large volume consisting of 287 gostis pre- 
sumed to have been lost for ever: the colo- 
phon appended to another manuscript (No. 
427) available in the same department and 
since published under the title Janamsakhi 
Sri Guru Nanak Dev fi states that the six 
folios (Sach Khand Pothi, Hariji Pothi, 
Chaturbhuj Potht, Kesho Rai Pothi, Abhaipad 
Potht and Prempad Pothi) constituting the 
work contained 575 gostis whereas only 228 
of them, which comprised the first three of 
these six pothis, have come down to us. None 
of the gostis included in this manuscript is 
found among the 228 we are already famil- 
iar with. The colophon places the manu- 
script in 1707 Bk/AD 1650. Although the 
name is not mentioned, a likely conjecture 
is that the scribe was Kesho Das who wrote 
Harijt Pothi, both of them having been writ- 
ten in the same year and in the same hand. 
In point of paleography, the formation of 
its characters resembles Baba Mohan’s pothis. 
The two-line margin on each side of the 
page stands drawn without the aid of a rul- 
er; the size of the letters is not uniform nor 
is there any consistency in the number of 
lines per page. The ink used is also of infe- 
rior quality and lacks brilliance. The paper 
is thick, greyish in colour and at places 
worm-eaten. The first nine folios, which con- 
tained a good part of the first gosti, are miss- 
ing, as also folios 145, 146 and all after folio 
No. 235. The gostis included in this manu- 
script are exegetical in character and follow 
the Miharban style: Guru. Nanak is shown 
sitting at his place in Kartarpur, a number 
of seekers come to him, the usual saluta- 
tions follow and then questions on matters 
spiritual are asked which the Guri answers 
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readily, of course, with reference to hymns 
of his own. 

The hymns dealt with in the present col- 
lection, come from Raga Gauri, Prabhati, 
Sahi, Mari, Vadhans, Ramkali, Malhar, Asa, 
Gujari, Bilaval and DhanAsari, and have been 
chosen mainly to explain the nature of God, 
soul and the world, man’s aim in this life, the 
true path leading to its fulfilment, and the 
role of a true preceptor. Of unusual interest 
are, gostis 12 and 18. The former takes the 
form of a dialogue between Jaidev and Guri 
Nanak in which both explain their viewpoints 
about the Supreme Reality and the way in 
which union with Him can be achieved. Both 
rely on their own compositions. The latter 
gives the exegesis of one of his own compo- 
sitions called Alahnian (doleful songs, the 
elegies). Also of special interest are a num- 
ber of hymns and Slokas from the pen of 
Sodhi Miharban and his son, Hariji. They 
figure between gostis numbered 17 and 18. 
One of the hymns by Miharban is in imita- 
tion of Bhakta Dhanna’s Arati. Each of the 
gostis ends with a Ssloka by Miharban, provid- 
ing thereby a sort of epilogue to the dis- 
course concerned. 

PS. 


GOUGH, SIR HUGH (1779-1869), com- 
mander of the British armies in the first 
and second Sikh wars, was born on 3 No- 
vember 1779, at Woodtown, Limerick, 
Ireland. He joined British army service in 
1793 and served at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in the Peninsular wars under the Duke 
of Wellington. He came to India in 1837, 
and, after serving in the army in various 
capacities, became the Commander-in-Chief 
in 1843. 

In spite of his experience as a soldier 
and his qualities of courage and resolution, 
Lord Gough did not prove the favourite of 
any of the three Governors-General under 
whom he served. Viscount Hardinge, in 
spite of having gallantly offered to serve 
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under him in the first Sikh war, was highly 
critical of Gough’s conduct of operations 
at Alival, Ferozeshah and Sabhraon. Lord 
Dalhousie fought a private war with him 
during the Punjab campaign of 1848-49. He 
complained to the British cabinet that his 
wishes had been ignored, when, in August 
1848, Gough’s command had been extend- 
ed on the advice of the Duke of Wellington. 
Dalhousie strongly disapproved of the move- 
ment of European troops to Ambala and 
Firozpur in May 1848. Herbert Edwardes’ 
investment of Multan and Frederick Currie’s 
acquiescence in the movement of a British 
column to support him incensed Dalhousie. 
Lord Gough’s refusal to dismiss General 
Whish for raising the ineffective siege of 
Multan greatly displeased him. Further an- 
noyance came from the actions at 
Ramnagar, Sadullapur and Chelianvala. 
Dalhousie openly charged the Commander- 
in-Chief with incompetency, and blamed 
him for incomplete actions and enormous 
losses. 

Gough was responsible for the steady 
build-up on the Sutlej, but, unlike the polit- 
ical officers, he discounted the apprehen- 
sion of a large-scale invasion of the British 
territories by the Sikhs. As the hostilities 
broke out, Gough moved forward towards 
Firozpur, ordering General Wheeler at 
Ludhiana to join the Army of the Sutlej. He 
fought an indecisive action at Mudki on 18 
December 1845 and advanced on Firozpur. 
On 21-22 December, Gough fought the Sikhs 
strongly entrenched at the village of 
Firozeshah. It turned out to be one of the 
most fiercely contested battles in the annals 
of British warfare in India. The British loss 
amounted to 694 killed and 1,721 wounded. 
The British army, having sustained heavy 
losses in previous actions, was unprepared to 
launch an attack. It was short of men, food, 
ammunition and heavy guns, and shocked 
by the Sikh force, it lay badly mauled. On 8 
February 1846, the convoy of mercy, with 
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reinforcements, men, stores, ammunition and 
heavy guns, arrived from Delhi. Two days 
later, Gough, in one of the fiercest battles, 
defeated the Sikh army, sustaining 2403 
casualties. 

In the second Sikh war (1848-49), Lord 
Gough crossed the Ravi with an army of 
24,404 men and 66 guns. Entering rapidly 
into the Rachna Doab, he fought an incom- 
plete action at Ramnagar on the banks of 
the Chenab with the Sikhs under Sher 
Singh. The battle was neither brilliant nor 
complete. Dalhousie pronounced it “a sad 
affair with distressing result.” At Chelianvala 
(13 January 1849), the British army court- 
ed disaster when two of its cavalry brigades 
were almost wiped out by the Sikh 
ghorcharhas. 

The British reverse at Chelianvala raised 
a storm in England. Dalhousie called his 
Commander-in-Chief incompetent and ac- 
cused him of fleeing the field from timidity. 
Within 24 hours of receiving his report, the 
Home Government appointed Sir Charles 
Napier to command the Indian army. But on 
21 February, Lord Gough won a resounding 
victory at Gujrat. Soon afterwards he resigned 
his command. On return to England, he was 
made a viscount. In 1862, he was given the 
rank of Field Marshal. He died at St. Helens, 
near Booterstown, West Dublin, on 2 March 
1869. 
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GOULD, JOHN (d. 1842), an English sol- 
dier of fortune who arrived at Lahore with 
his brother-in-law Colonel Van Cortlandt. He 
took up service under Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
in 1834. He commanded a battalion of the 
Sikh army and remained in service for eight 
years till his death in 1842 at Firozpur. 
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GOVIND, BHAI, a Bhandari Khatri, em- 

braced the Sikh faith at the hands of Gura 

Angad Dev. Bhai Gurdas, in Varan XI. 15, 

calls him gun-gahak, i.e. buyer of virtue alone. 
See KHANU, BHAI 
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GRANTH GURBILAS PATSHAHI 6 (granth = 
volume, book; gurbilds = life-story of the 
Guri; patshahi 6 = the spiritual-preceptor, 
sixth in the order of succession), is a versi- 
fied account, in Punjabi, of the life of Gurta 
Hargobind, Nanak VI. The manuscript, pre- 
served in the Panjab University Library, 
Chandigarh, under accession No. 1176, is 
of anonymous authorship. The date of its 
composition is also not known. The condi- 
tion of the paper, the formation of the let- 
ters and the style of writing point to a com- 
paratively recent date. The manuscript com- 
prises 135 folios, each folio having 30 (fif- 
teen + fifteen) lines. Chaupai and dohira are 
the metres most commonly used, with occa- 
sional interspersing of pauri, rasaval nishani 
and nara. 

The contents of the Gurbilas are almost 
identical with those of the other Gurbilas, 
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commonly attributed to Kavi Sohan. There 
are many dates given in the text but most of 
them do not tally with those commonly ac- 
cepted in the Sikh tradition. The author 
nowhere refers to the works he relied upon, 
though he does state that Gurt' Hargobind’s 
life had been presented before him in great 
detail and that he was narrating it only in 
brief. The entire volume is divided into sev- 
eral parts, each part dealing with some im- 
portant episode from the Guru’s life. 

D.S. 


GRANTHI, from the Sanskrit granthika (a 
relater or narrator), is a person who reads 
the granth, Sanskrit grantha (composition, 
treatise, book, text). The terms are derived 
from the Sanskrit grath which means “to fas- 
ten, tie or string together, to compose (a 
literary work).” In Sikh usage, granth refers 
especially to the Guru Granth Sahib, the 
Scripture, and the term granthi is used for 
the officiant whose main duty it is to read the 
Holy Book in public. 

The granthi is the principal religious of- 
ficial of Sikhism, but should not be thought 
of as a “priest” in the usual sense. Priestly 
offices of other major South Asian and West- 
ern religious systems typically rest on con- 
ceptions of a fundamental separation be- 
tween their officers and those to whom they 
minister. Hereditary Brahman priests are 
distinct in virtue of having inherited unique 
religious properties such as specific texts 
and temples, or at least a religious rank or 
status that sets them inherently apart from 
those they serve. Priests, ministers, and rab- 
bis in the Judeo-Christian tradition are of- 
ten thought of as receiving a “calling” or 
“election” that others have not heard, and 
are ritually “ordained” into a special minis- 
terial group within the community that sets 
them apart from “lay” members and enti- 
tles them to special esoteric knowledge not 
generally accessible. But the office of 
Granthi is defined by common practice and 
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the role of Granthi in any ritual can in prin- 
‘ciple be taken by any Sikh. There is no or- 
dination of a Granthi apart from initiation 
as a Sikh, and the relationship between a 
Granthi and any other Sikh is one of per- 
fect equality of status and rcligious 
importance. 

The Granthi is the custodian of the Holy 
Book in the gurdwara, the Sikh place of 
worship. He ceremonially opens it in the 
morning and closes it in the evening. In 
addition, he performs morning and evening 
services, which include the recitation of spe- 
cific banis or compositions from Scripture, 
and leads the ardas or supplicatory prayer. 
He may also perform or lead kirtan, i.e. de- 
votional singing of the hymns. He conducts 
the rites of passage, and performs path or 
complete reading of the Scripture on be- 
half of the sangat (local Sikh community) 
or individuals and families, in the gurdwara 
or at private homes. In small villages or 
urban localities, he is responsible tor main- 
taining and managing the gurdwara with 
public donations and offerings. Larger 
gurdwaras have their local managing com- 
mittees with Granthis employed on regular 
salary. Since Sikhs do not have a hereditary 
priestly caste or class nor an hicrarchical 
body of ordained priests and clergymen, any 
person competent to perform the duties and 
acceptable to local community can be ap- 
pointed a Granthi. He should of course be 
a baptized Sikh of blameless character, lead- 
ing a simple life of a householder accor«l- 
ing to the ideals and traditional code of 
Sikh conduct. Ideally, a Granthi is funda- 
mentally an ideal for a Sikh in general 
stressing piety and humility. The Sikh 
Granthis generally wear turbans of white, 
black, blue or yellow colour, long shirts or 
cloaks and chiridar trousers, in the manner 
of breeches with folds at the ankles. They 
carry a white sash or scarf hung loosely 
around the neck. Their duties and obliga- 
tions are sect out by example rather than by 
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rule or dogma. 

Historically, the first Granthi of the Sikh 
faith was the venerable Bhai Buddha (1506- 
1631), who was so designated by Gurit Arjan 
to attend upon the Adi Granth (Holy 
Granth) as it was installed for the first time 
in Harimandar at Amritsar. This was the 
origin of the office. Since copies of the Adi 
Granth began to be made immediately af- 
ter the completion of the first recension 
and as the number of sangals increascd, 
more Granthis were needed for service. The 
office of Granthi became particularly sig- 
nificant after the Adi Granth was proclaimed 
Gurtt by Gurii Gobind Singh (1666-1708) 


just before his death. The most eminent 


Granthi after Bhai Buddha at Harimandar, 
the Golden Temple of modern days, was 
Bhai Mani Singh, appointed to the exalted 
station by Gurtt Gobind Singh’s widow, Mata 
Sundari, in 1721. He met with a martyr’s 
death in 1737. During the subsequent peri- 
od of persecution and turbulence, while the 
Sikhs were fighting a gucrilla battle for 
survival, hiding in hills, forests and deserts, 
Sikh shrines were looked after by priests of 
the Nirmala and Udasi sects who being re- 
cluse sadhits were spared by the persecut- 
ing Mughal and Afghan rulers. Most of these 
early custodians or granthis were dedicated 
men and some of them were eminent schol- 
ars, too. But later, as large jagirs or land 
grants were made to these shrines by Sikh 
rulers, corruption crept in and the gurdwardas 
had to be freed from the hold of mahants 
(as the custodians called themselves) by 
launching a prolonged agitation. Ever since, 
the granthis are by and large amrildhari (bap- 
tized) Sikhs. They are addressed respectful- 
ly as babaji, gianiji or bhai. There exist 
several institutions for the training of 
Granthis, the best known among them be- 
ing the Shahid Sikh Missionary College at 
Amritsar run by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, a democratically 
elected body legally entrusted with the man- 
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agement of the shrines and the conduct in 
general of religious affairs of the Sikhs. 
MJ.L. 


GRANTH SRI GURMAT NIRNAYA SAGAR by 
Pandit Tara Singh Narotam is a pioneer work 
on Sikh theology and philosophy. Complet- 
ed in 1934 Bk/AD 1877 and published in 1955 
Bk/AD 1898 by Buta Singh at the Anglo-San- 
skrit Press, Lahore, the book is written in the 
Gurmukhi script and, in its printed form, 
contains at the end some tracts as well. These 
tracts include Prikhia Prakaran, Akal Miurati 
Darshan and Vahiguri Sabadarth. The book 
deals with points such as the status of the 
Gura Granth Sahib as revelation, the need 
ofa (2ka or exegesis, the philosophy of bhakh, 
the doctrine of avatar or incarnation and 
Gurti Nanak as an avatar, the rahit or Sikh 
code of conduct, Sikh ethics, the relevance 
of rites and rituals and the importance of 
Gurt in the Sikh tradition. Another impor- 
tant point that the book makes is that Sikhism 
is a distinct and separate faith and not just a 
sect of Hinduism. 

DS. 


GUAL DAS, BHAI, son of Chhote Mall and 
grandson of Bhai Paira, belonged to the fam- 
ily of Chhibbar Brahmans, originally of the 
village of Kariala, Jehlum district, now in 
Pakistan, who served successive Gurus from 
Gurti Arjan (1563-1606) onwards. Accord- 
ing to Bhatt Vahi records, he accompanied 
Gurti Tegh Bahadur (1621-75) on his jour- 
ney to the eastern parts in 1665-70. 
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GUISE, WALTER (d. 1857), tutor to 
Maharaja Duleep Singh from 1850 to 1853 at 
Fatehgarh in present-day Uttar Pradesh to 
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which place the young prince had been tak- 
en by the British after the occupation of the 
Punjab. In contemporary records,he has been 
described as “a very good fellow, patient and 
attentive, of mild manners and gentlemanly 
appearance and demeanour.” Before Duleep 
Singh was to convert to Christianity, Guise 
was assigned to instruct him in the gospel as 
well, and he was one of those who signed the 
register of witnesses to the baptism of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh. In 1853, Walter 
Guise received an offer from an indigo plant- 
er near Fatehgarh to take charge of his plan- 
tation as a partner. When in 1857 the 
Maharaja’s house at Fatehgarh was pillaged 
and mostinmates killed by mutineers, Walter 
Guise was among the Europeans who lost 
their lives. 
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GUJARI KI VAR MAHALA 3 is one of the 
four vars composed by Gura’ Amar Das struc- 
tured in the form of a var or folk poem 
adapted to a spiritual theme. 

The Var, as the title indicates, falls in 
the Gijart musical measure, fifth of the 
thirty-one rdgas in the Holy Book. This raga 
is usually sung a little after dawn, though in 
the Sikh tradition considerable freedom is 
exercised in choosing the hour for reciting 
this and other ra@gas. At the head of the Var 
is given the direction as to the tune to which 
it had best be sung. The tune recommend- 
ed is that of the ballad culogizing the chiv- 
alry and physical prowess of Sikandar who 
attacked and vanquished  Biraham 
(Ibrahim), kidnapper of the young bride 
of a Brahman. 

The Var comprises twenty-two pauris or 
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stanzas of five rhyming lines each. Each of 
the pauris is preceded by two Slokas or cou- 
plets or double couplets constituting a 
quatrain. All slokas are of Gurti Amar Das’s 
composition too, except one, preceding the 
fourth pauri, which is by Bhakta Kabir and 
which is also repeated among his 243 Slokas 
recorded towards the close of the Scripture 
under the title “Salok Bhagat Kabir Jiu Ke” 
(slokas of Bhakta Kabir). As in the case of 
other vars, the Slokas were added to the pauris 


by Guru Arjan at the time of the compilation 


of the Gurtt Granth Sahib. 

The technique of composition of vars 
demands collocation of opposites of many 
types, some side by side, others successively 
in different units of the composition. Con- 
frontation of ideas, emotions and persons 
is presented again and again to reinforce 
the polarization in the mind of the reader. 
Gijart kt Var maintains throughout a con- 
trasted parallel to wean the mind of the 
seeker from mayd, illusory pursuits, and turn 
it towards devotion. The pairs of opposites 
here may be formulated in a variety of ways. 
These may be visualized as contrasted char- 
acters of gurmukh and manmukh or as con- 
trasted attitudes towards truth and false- 
hood, good and evil, the material and the 
spiritual. The interrelationship of the forc- 
es surrounding both the positive and the 
negative poles constitutes the central theme. 
Around the positive pole revolve love of 
God’s feet, practice of God’s Name, posses- 
sion of God’s grace, reflection on Gurit’s 
word, obedience to Gurt’s will, true way of 
life, everlastingness, and the gurmukh, where- 
as the negative pole is surrounded by love 
of maya, otherness, uncertainty, worldliness, 
obliquity, sleep, i.e. ignorance, suffering, 
futility of life, and the manmukh. All the 
items/forces surrounding each pole are 
related to.one another and some of them 
are in a symbolic garb and inwardly mean 
the same thing as some other items. The 
positive and similar other items could be 
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subsumed under the concept of truth and 
the negative ones and their correlates un- 
der falsehood. 

This universe came into being under the 
Will of God. Initially, there was complete 
vacuum and the only existence then was that 
of the Lord alone who Himself was nirankar, 
i.e. without form. He created this world along 
with maya and its triple progeny, the three 
gunas, and made man attached to it. Howev- 
er, man can see through the illusory maya 
and achieve union with the Lord provided 
he meets the true Guru with the grace of 
God, and under instruction of the Gurti sheds 
his ego and constantly meditates on the 
Lord’s Name. This theme has been brought 
out with the help of pairs of opposites — two 
contrasted characters, gurmukh and manmukh, 
and two contrasted attitudes relating to truth 
and falsehood. 

Hukam, God’s command, which caused 
the creation of this Universe of maya and its 
triple progeny, is also His own creation: in 
fact, it is an aspect of Him. It is under His 
hukam that man takes either to maya@ and 
forgets his Creator or to his spiritual Precep- 
tor who enables him to become worthy of 
acceptance at the Divine portal. The former 
are called manmukh and the latter gurmukh 
and the text points to the contrast of their 
moral conduct and psychological motivations. 
Since both of them are equally subject to His 
hukam which in due course brings all men 
under Divine grace and liberates them, the 
former do not stand condemned eternally. 
Hukam which causes this polarity abolishes it 
as well. 

The Sikh way of life as expounded in this 
Var, as also in the rest of the banzin the Guru 
Granth Sahib, expects of the seeker to keep 
constant guard over the evil propensities. He 
is told that the most potent weapon to fight 
ego and its progeny — lust, greed, anger, 
pride, infatuation — is the Name of God. 
Constant remembrance of His name prepares 
man both intellectually and emotionally for 
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submission to His hukam willingly and spon- 
taneously which, in turn, leads him to the 
realization of Truth. 

A special feature of the Var is the sus- 
tained expression in it of wonder at the Di- 
vine sublimity which helps arouse emotions 
of awe in human mind not only with regard 
to God but also with regard to everything 
relating to Him. The true Gurti who shows 
the way to God, the way itself, the man who 
treads this path and the fruits of his labours 
are all sources of wonder. The cmotion of 
awe has two dimensions. When man expcri- 
ences it, the objective reality that simulates 
it is magnified immeasurably; on the other 
side, the subjective self undergoing it is felt 
to be diminished in an inverse ratio. The 
expression of this emotion is intended to 
arouse in man feelings of humility. Without 
humility which implies shedding of ego and 
surrendering oneself completely to the Will 
of God, neither the greatness of God’s hukam 
is realized nor human action subordinated 
to it. Every quality of God is the expression 
of His hukam which is beyond human 
comprehension. The infinity of God is in 
fact the infinity of His hukam and the expe- 
ricnce of awe is an experience of the im- 
mensity of hukam and its manifestation and 
nature and humanity. Humility and obedi- 
ence to hukam are also related as means to 
an end: humility leads to hukam and hukam 
to Truth. 

Absence of humility, or its reverse, i.¢. 
the presence of pride or ego, renders man 
incapable of having faith in a Guru. He 
fails to break his own shell and come out 
into the vast open world. Such an ego-rid- 
den person always regards his own limited 
self as overwhelmingly important and fails 
to be impressed by the infinity and immen- 
sity of the Lord Creator. Man must liberate 
himself from what in the Sikh tradition are 
called five vices as wel] as from their com- 
mon source, haumai, which, in turn, results 
from attachment to maya. A manimukh re- 
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sponds negatively to the urge of his atman, 
which is part of the Eternal, and suffers. 
He is content to remain bound down to the 
five vices which lead him from one crisis to 
another in his life. Only by developing hu- 
mility and surrendering himself to God’s 
Will, he breaks out of his obstinacy and 
becomes the object of His grace. It is the 
guidance of the true Gurti and His grace 
which enable him to swim across this world- 
ocean triumphantly. 

The language used in Gujart ki Var, as 
elsewhere in the compositions of Guru Amar 
Das, is simple Punjabi of the Majha (central) 
tract of the Punjab — a region where he 
spent almost all of his creative life. It certain- 
ly has some influence of the Sant Bhakha, 
but the text is almost free from words of 
other languages which were not by then com- 
pletely assimilated into the Punjabi idiom. 
The subtlety of thought nowhere hinders 
the lucid flow of poetry. The symbol as well 
as image used is traditional, but they both do 
enrich the poetic quality of the Var which 
cloguently sums up the Sikh way of life as 
enunciated by Guru Nanak. 
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GUJARI KI VAR, a composition in the form 
of folk balladry or a var, by Gura Arjan in- 
cluded in the Gurt Granth Sahib under 
Gijari raga, one of the thirty-one musical 
measures into which hymns in the Scripture 
are cast. The poem comprises twenty-one 
pauris or stanzas, with two slokas preceding 
cach. The pauris as well as the slokas are of 
the composition of Gurt Arjan. Whereas all 
the pauris, except the 20th which comprises 
five lines, are of cight lines each, the Slokas 
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except those preceding paurt 1 and 20 and 
the first of the two Slokas added to paurt 2, 
are of two lines each. Unlike most of the 
other Vars in the Guru Granth Sahib which 
were composed in pauris alone and to which 
Slokas by different Gurus were added by Gurt 
Arjan at the time of compilation of the Scrip- 
ture, this Var seems to have been composed 
originally in its present order. 

The Var lauds the God Almighty who is 
the Creator of all that exists. This universe 
is not only His creation, but also truce like 
its Creator (1). All beings, all gods and god- 
desses and all scriptures sing His praises (2). 
Man must not forget even for a moment 
the Supreme Lord (4). A person whom He 
makes the object of His grace lives under 
the guidance of the true Guru, thereby 
annulling his duality. All his doubts and 
sorrows cease and he so attunes himself to 
His will that he attains liberation whilc still 
living in this world. He overcomes his ego 
and remembers Him in the company of the 
holy under the guidance of the Gurit. But 
-this becomes possible for man only through 
His grace (6). Man must seck the protec- 
tion of the True Lord whose Will is supreme 
in the world. Men are prey to the Five Evils 
which not even ascetics and yogis are able 
to repel. It is only the True Lord who helps 
one overcome these (15). Those who re- 
member Him will be saved. The ego-ridden 
suffer on the wheel of transmigration (20). 
He who meditates on His Name attunes 
himself to His Will and attains liberation 
(21). 
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GUJARI, MATA (1624-1705), was the daugh- 
ter of Bhar Lal Chand Subhikkhi and Bishan 
Kaur, a pious couple of Kartarpur, in 
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present-day Jalandhar district of the Punjab. 
Lal Chand had migrated from his ancestral 
village, Lakhnaur, in Ambala district, to set- 
tle at Kartarpur where his daughter Gujari 
was married to (Gurt) Tegh Bahadur on 4 
February 1633. The betrothal had taken 
place four years earlier when Tegh Bahadur 
had come to Kartarpur in the marriage party 
of his elder brother, Siraj Mall. Bishan Kaur, 
the mother, had been charmed by the hand- 
some face of Tegh Bahadur and she and 
her husband pledged the hand of their 
daughter to him, After the marriage cere- 
mony, the couple came to reside in Amritsar. 
Bride Gujarl won the appreciation of 
everyone. “Like bridegroom like bride” 
records Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi. “Gujari is 
by destiny made worthy of Tegh Bahadur in 
every way.” In 1635, Mata Gujari left Amritsar 
with the holy family and went to reside at 
Kiratpur, in the Sivalik foothills. After the 
death of Gurtt Hargobind in 1644, she came 
with her husband and mother-in-law, Mata 
Nanaki, to Bakala, now in Amritsar district 
of the Punjab. There they lived in peaceful 
seclusion, Tegh Bahadur spending his days 
and nights in meditation and Gujari per- 
forming the humble duties of a pious’and 
devoted housewife. After he was installed 
Guru in 1664, Guru Tegh Bahadur, accom- 
panied by Mata Gujari, went on a visit to 
Amritsar, travelling on to Makhoval, near 
Kiratpur, where a new habitauon, named 
Chakk Nanaki (later Anandpur) was found- 
ed in the middle of 1665. Soon after this, 
Gurt Tegh Bahadur along with his mother, 
Nanaki, and wife, Gujari, set out on a long 
journey to the east. Leaving the family at 
Patna, he travelled on to Bengal and Assam. 
At Patna, Mata Gujari gave birth to a son on 
22 December 1666. The child was named 
Gobind Rai, the illustrious Gura’ Gobind 
Singh of later day. Guru Tegh Bahadur re- 
turned to Patna in 1670 for a brief stay be- 
fore he left for Delhi, instructing the family 
to proceed to Lakhnaur, now in Haryana. 
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Mata Gujari, accompanicd by the aged Mata 
Nanaki and young Gobind Rai, reached, on 
13 September 1670, Lakhnaur where she 
stayed with her brother, Mehar Chand, un- 
ti] she was joined by her husband. An old 
well just outside Lakhnaur village and rev- 
erently called Matajt da Khuh or Mata Gujant 
da Khith still commemorates her visit. From 
Lakhnaur the family proceeded to Chakk 
Nanaki where Gurti Tegh Bahadur rejoined 
them in March 1671 after spending some 
more time travelling through the Malva re- 
gion and mecting sangals. 

At Chakk Nanaki, 11 July 1675 was a 
momentous day when Gurtt Tegh Bahadur 
left for Delhi prepared to make the supreme 
sacrifice. She showed courage at the ume of 
parting and bore the ultimate trial with 
fortitude. Gurii Tegh Bahadur was executed 
in Delhi on 11 November 1675, and, Gura 
Gobind Singh then being very young, the 
responsibility of managing the affairs at 
Chakk Nanaki, initially, fell to her. She was 
assisted in the task by her younger brother, 
Kirpal Chand. 

When in face of a prolonged siege by 
hostile hill rajas and Mughal troops Chakk 
Nanaki (Anandpur) had to be evacuated by 
Gurti Gobind Singh on the night of 5-6 De- 
cember 1705, Mata Gujari with her younger 
grandsons, Zorawar Singh and Fatch Singh, 
aged nine and seven year respectively, was 
separated from the main body while cross- 
ing the rivulet Sarsa. The three of them were 
led by their servant, Gangti, to the latter’s 
village, Saheri, near Morinda in present-day 
Ropar district, where he treachecrously be- 
trayed them to the local Muslim officer. Mata 
Gujari and her grandsons were arrested on 8 
December and confined in Sirhind Fort in 
what is referred to in Sikh chronicles as 
Thanda Burj, the cold tower. As the chil- 
dren were summoned to appear in court 
from day to day, the grandmother kept urg- 
ing them to remain steadfast in their faith. 
On 11 December they were ordered to be 
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bricked up alive in a wall, but, since the 
masonry crumbled before it covered their 
heads, they were executed the following day. 
Mata Gujari died the same day in the tower. 
Seth Todar Mall, a kind-hearted wealthy man 
of Sirhind, cremated the three dead bodies 
the next day. 

At Fatehgarh Sahib, near Sirhind, there 
is a shrine called Gurdwara Mata Gujari 
(Thanda Burj). This is where Mata Gujari 
spent the last four days of her life. About 
one kilometre to the southeast of it is 
Gurdwara Joti Sartiip, marking the crema- 
tion site. Here, on the ground floor, a small 
domed pavilion in white marble is dedicated 
to Mata Gujari. The Sikhs from far and near 
come to pay homage to her memory, espe- 
cially during a three-day fair held from 11- 
13 Poh, Bikrami dates falling in the last week 
of December. 
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GUJJAR, BHAI, a blacksmith by profession, 
was a devoted Sikh of the time of Gura Angad. 
Once he came to see the Gurti and said, 
‘Lord, Iam a workman, always busy with ny 
tvade. How shall I be liberated?” The Guru 
advised him to recite the Japu (jz) carly in the 
morning and work for the poor in the name 
of the Guri. Bhai Gujjar, says Bhai Mani 
Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, not only en- 
gaged himself in the service of other Sikhs, 
but also reiterated to them the tenets of the 
faith. 
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GUJJAR SINGH (1879-1975), prominent 
Ghadr leader, was born in 1879, the son of 
Sham Singh of Bhakna Kalan, in Amritsar 
district. He served in the 4th Cavalry for six 
years. In 1909, he migrated to Shanghai 
(China) and got himself enlisted in the 
police. In 1913, the Ghadr party’s weekly, 
the Ghadr, came to Shanghai through the 
granthi of the local Gurdwara, who handed 
over the packet to the police. Somehow a 
copy came into Guijjar Singh’s hands. He 
read it avidly and he read it repeatedly to 
his friends. The Ghadrawakened in him the 
urge to serve the motherland. He collected 
100 dollars and sent them to the Yugantar 
Ashram in San Francisco as his contribution. 
He arranged to receive the Ghadr in a bun- 
dle through a Japanese merchant and dis- 
tributed copies among fellow Indians by 
night. : 

Bhai Sundar Singh and Dr Mathura Singh 
travelled to Shanghai to activate the Indian 
inhabitants. Gujjar Singh, along with Baba 
Vasakha Singh, took a leading part in orga- 
nizing a Ghadr group. He started addressing 
weekly meetings of Indians at the Shanghai 
Gurdwara. The Ghadr paper was read to the 
audience and they were exhorted to help 
India get rid of the foreign yoke and estab- 
lish a system of government based on equal- 
ity, liberty and fraternity. Because of his work 
for the Ghadr movement, Gujjar Singh was 
removed from the police department. 

On the outbreak of World War I, Gujjar 
Singh responded to the call of the Ghadr 
party for Indians to march to India. He 
bought some pistols in Shanghai and con- 
cealed them under false bottoms of buckets 
and boxes, and succeeded in smuggling these 
into India via Hong Kong and Penang. He 
returned to India in October 1914 in the 
first group which reached Calcutta after the 
Komagata Maru. He did some preparatory 
work for the party until the arrival of the 
main body of the Ghadr group from America. 
Their first meeting in the Majha region was 
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held on 13 October 1914 under Gujjar 
Singh’s guidance. He was elected a member 
of the party’s central committee in India. 
Accompanied by Kartar Singh Sarabha and 
Harnam Singh Sialkoti, he met Mahatma 
Gandhi and asked for help which was denied. 
He attended the next meeting of the party 
on the occasion of the amavas fair at Tarn 
Taran on 17 November 1914. He was arrest- 
ed at the fair but was soon released. 

He was again arrested at Chheharta rail- 
way station. The trial court records the date 
of his arrest as 18 November 1914. He was 
coerced into revealing the details of polit- 
ical activities of Indians in Shanghai. He 
was tried in the first Lahore conspiracy case, 
but was acquitted, re-arrested soon after and 
again tried in Lahore conspiracy case II 
(1916). This time he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, with 
forefeiture of property. He was serving his 
term in Hazari Bagh jail in Bihar, when he 
in a most daring feat escaped from custody 
along with 17 of his comrades. He was re- 
arrested and kept successively in jail in 
Hazari Bagh, Madras and Pune. In Pune 
jail, he sat afasting to assert his right to 
wearing kachhahira (drawers) as prescribed 
in the Khalsa code. He made a bid to es- 
cape from jail, but did not succeed this time. 
From Pune he was shifted to Lahore and 
was released in 1930 on completion of his 
sentence. He returned to his village, 
Bhakna, and continued to take part in so- 
cial and political activities. 

Gujjar Singh died on 6 September 1975. 
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GUJJAR SINGH BHANGI (d. 1788), one of 
the triumvirate who ruled over Lahore for 
thirty years before its occupation by Ranjit 
Singh, was son of a cultivator of very mod- 
est means, Nattha Singh. Strong and well- 
built, Gujjar Singh received the vows of the 
Khalsa at the hands of his maternal grand- 
father Gurbakhsh Singh Roranvala, who 
presented him with a horse and recruited 
him a member of his band. As Gurbakhsh 
Singh was growing old, he made Gujjar 
Singh head of his band. Soon the band was 
united to the force of Hari Singh, head of 
the Bhangi misl or chiefship. Gujjar Singh 
set out on a career of conquest and plunder. 
In 1765, he along with Lahina Singh, adopt- 
ed son of Gurbakhsh Singh, and Sobha 
Singh, an associate of Jai Singh Kanhaiya, 
captured Lahore, from the Afghans. As 
Lahina Singh was senior in relationship, 
being his maternal uncle, Gujjar Singh al- 
lowed Lahina Singh to take possession of 
the city and the fort, himself occupying 
eastern part of the city, then a jungle. Gujjar 
Singh erected a mud fortress and invited 
people to settle there. He sank wells to sup- 
ply water. A mosque was built for Muslims. 
The area, the site of present-day railway sta- 
tion of Lahore, still bears his name and is 
known as Qila Gujjar Singh. Guyar Singh 
next captured Eminabad, Wazirabad, Sodhra 
and about 150 villages in Gujranwala district. 
He then took Gujrat from Sultan Muqarrab 
Khan whom he defeated under the walls of 
the city in December 1765, capturing both 
the city and the adjoining country, and mak- 
ing Gujrat his headquarters. Next year, he 
overran Jammu, seized Islamgarh, Punchh, 
Dev Batala and extended his territory as far 
as the Bhimbar hills in the north and the 
Majha country in the south. During Ahmad 
Shah Durrdani’s eighth invasion, Gujjar Singh 
along with other Sikh sardars offered him 
strong opposition. When in January 1767, 
the Durrani commander-in-chief Jahan 
Khan reached Amritsar at the head of 15,000 
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troops, the Sikh sardars routed the Afghan 
horde. Soon afterwards Gujjar Singh laid 
siege to the famous fort of Rohtas, held by 
the Gakkhars, with the assistance of Charhat 
Singh Sukkarchakkia, who was on the most 
amicable terms with him and who gave his 
daughter, Raj Kaur, in marraige to his son, 
Sahib Singh. Gujjar Singh subjugated the 
warlike tribes in the northwestern Punjab 
and occupied portions of Pothohar, 
Rawalpindi and Hasan Abdal. 
Gujjar Singh died at Lahore in 1788. 
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GUJJARVAL, village in Ludhiana district, 30 
km from the city (30°-44'N, 75°-43'E), has 
an historical shrine called Gurdwara Guru 
Sar Manji Sahib Chhevin Patshahi. Guru 
Hargobind, during his tour of the Malva 
country in 1631, halted here and put up 
camp near a pool. Chaudhari Phatthi of 
Gujjarval served him with devotion. But he 
became proud of the service he had ren- 
dered, and returned to the Gurit in state, 
attended by servants and richly attired, with 
a hawk on his hand, and asked the Gurt if 
he could do anything for him. The Gurit 
asked him to give him his hawk. Chaudhari 
Phatithi was taken aback at this unexpected 
demand. He prized his hawk highly and did 
not want to part with it. When he hesitated 
and began to make excuses, the Gurii told 
him not to bother and keep the bird. It so 
happened that, as Phatuhi returned home, 
his hawk swallowed a thong and was acutely 
sick. All efforts to cure him failed. Phatuhi 
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realized his error in denying the bird to the 
Guri. He took the hawk to the Gurii and 
supplicated him to save his bird’s life. The 
Guru patted the hawk. He immediately 
vomitted the thong and got well. Phatuihi 
offered the hawk to the Guru, who, howey- 
er, declined saying that if Phattihi had shed 
his pride, he need not make any further 
offering. The Gurt in fact bestowed a tur- 
ban on Phatihi which is still preserved by. 
his descendants as a holy relic. 

The Gurdwara building, constructed in 
1935, is in a walled compound. The prakdash 
asthan is under the cupola of a wide dome, 
about 10 metres across. The Gurii Granth 
Sahib is seated in a wooden cabin, with glass 
panes covering its front and sides, and a 
handsome lotus dome and pinnacle, all cov- 
ered with zinc sheets. In front of the prakdsh 
asthén is a large rectangular hall with a ve- 
randah on three sides. The square tank, Gurt 
Sar, is on one side of the long hall. The 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee manages the Gurdwara through a local 
committee. 
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GUJRAT (32°-34'N, 74°-5'E), a district town 
in Pakistan, is sacred to Gurt’ Hargobind, 
who stayed here for some time on his way 
back from Kashmir in 1620. Here he was 
met by the famous Muslim divine Shah 
Daula, well known to a local Sikh, Bhai 
Garhia, who also served as a masand in 
Kashmir preaching Gurt’ Nanak’s word. 
Gurdwara Chhevin Patshahi, near the Kabuli 
Gate at Gujrat, remained affiliated to the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee until it was abandoned in the wake of 
mass migrations caused by the partition of 
the Punjab in 1947. 
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During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, Gujrat district formed part of Char 
Mahal, i.e. four revenue units of Sialkot, 
Pasrir, Aurangabad and Gujrat, which had 
been ceded by the Mughals to the Afghan 
invader Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1752, but 
had fallen to the Sikhs following the defeat 
of the Afghan general Shahafichi Khan in 
1797. Gujrat was occupied by Sahib Singh 
of the Bhangi misl, who lost it to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in 1801. The final and deci- 
sive battle of the second Anglo-Sikh war was 
fought at Gujrat. After the battle of 
Chelianvala, the Sikh forces had advanced 
towards the Chenab and entrenched them- 
selves between the town of Gujrat and the 
river. The battle took place on 21 February 
1849 when the Sikhs after a grim fight lost 
to the British. 
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GULABA, a former masand or local sangat 
leader whe, after the abolition of the office 
by Gurt Gobind Singh in 1698-99, had set- 
tled at Machhivara in present-day Ludhiana 
district of the Punjab, faithfully served the 
Gurt and his three companions coming out 
after the battle of Chamkaur (December 
1705). Gulaba, finding them in the forest 
outside Machhivara, brought them to his 
house inside the village and put them up in 
his chubara, room on the first floor. He served 
them food and arranged their escape further 
abroad with the help of two Pathans (See 
GHANI KHAN). The site of Gulaba’s house 
is now marked by Gurdwara Chubara Sahib 
at Machhivara. : 
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GULAB CHAND, son of Bhai Sadha of vil- 
lage Malla, in Faridkot district of the 
Punjab, and Bibi Viro, daughter of Gura 
Hargobind (1595-1644), fought along with 
his four brothers in the battle of Bhangani 
(18 September 1688), near Paonta in 
present-day Himachal Pradesh, in which 
two of his brothers, Sangram Shah and Jit 
Mall, were killed. Gurii Gobind Singh de- 
scribes Gulab Chand, in his account of the 
battle in his poetical work, Bachitra Natak, 
as a mighty hero “whose face lightened up 
at the prospect of joining action on the 
field of battle.” 
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GULABDASIAS, a sect subscribing to epicu- 
rean ethics, were the followers of one Pritam 
Das, originally an Udasi sddhu. Pritam Das’s 
principal disciple was Gulab Das after whom 
the members of the sect came to be known as 
Gulabdasias. Gulab Das, son of Hamira, was 
born in 1809 at the village of Rataul, near 
Tarn Taran, in Amritsar district. He had 
served as a trooper in the army of Maharaja 
Sher Singh. On the abrogation of the Sikh 
rule, he became a follower of Pritam Das, 
succeeding him on his death as the head of 
the sect. He gave the sect its peculiar charac- 
ter and philosophy. Among his several 
Punjabi compositions Updes Bilas and Pothi 
Gulab Chaman Di contain his principal tenets. 
According to Gulab Das, man is essentially of 
the same substance as the Deity, into whom 
he will eventually be absorbed. He discoun- 
tenanced the veneration of saints and proph- 
ets and forbade all religious customs and 
ceremonies, claiming pleasure and gratifica- 
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tion of the senses the only desirable ends. 
His followers wore costly dresses and freely 
indulged in all kinds of excesses, though 
they are said to have great abhorrence for 
lying. They dressed themselves in several dif- 
ferent styles. Some wore white, others pre- 
served the Udasi garb; some clad themselves 
like Nirmalas, while some went shaven. The 
sect had only a very small following and this 
also began dwindling when their entry into 
Patiala state was banned by the Sikh Maharaja 
owing to their licentious ways. According to 
the 1891 census figures, they numbered 763 
(464 Hindus and 299 Sikhs). Before the par- 
tition of the Punjab in 1947, the sect had its 
headquarters at the village of Chatthe, near 
Kastir, now in Pakistan. 
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GULAB KAUR, RANI (d. 1838), daughter of 
a landlord of Jagdeo in Amritsar district, was 
married to Maharaja Ranjit Singh by the rite 
of chddar andazt, marriage by permanently 
knotting lady’s scarf. 

Rani Gulab Kaur died in 1838. 
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GULAB RAI and his brother Shyam Singh, 
sons of Dip Chand, grandsons of Suraj Mall 
and great-grandsons of Gura Hargobind, 
resided with Gurii Gobind Singh (1666- 
1708) at Anandpur. At the time of the evacu- 
ation of Anandpur in 1705, the Gurti sent 
them with a letter of introduction to the 
Raja of Nahan, who gave them a village for 
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their maintenance. When the situation so 
permitted, they returned to Anandpur, 
Gulab Rai purchasing the town from the 
Raja of Bilaspur. Gulab Rai restored the 
place to its former position as a centre of 
Sikh faith, but he started pretending to be 
the Gurt. Sitting at the place where Gurit 
Gobind Singh used to sit with the sangat, he 
accepted obeisance and offerings of the 
devotees. Gurbakhsh Udasi, whom Gurt 
Gobind Singh had left behind in Anandpur 
to look after the shrines and who was now 
staying at the one sacred to Gurii Tegh 
Bahadur, taxed him in vain with heresy and, 
according to Bhar Santokh Singh, Sri Gur 
Pratap Suraj Granth, cursed him with the dis- 
continuance of his line. Gulab Rai’s four 
sons predeceased him and he himself died 
of grief. His wife managed the gaddi or seat 
for some time but soon died having be- 
queathed the gaddi to Surjan Singh (d. 
1815), a grandson of Shyam Singh. 
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GULAB SINGH (d. 1759), founder of the 
Dallevalia clan, was born the son of Shardha 
Ram at the village of Dalleval, near Dera 


Baba Nanak on the left bank of the River . 


Ravi, 50 km northeast of Amritsar. In his 
younger days, he ran a grocery shop in his 
village and was known as Gulaba Khatri. 
Having heard tales of heroism of the Sikhs, 
he came to Amritsar, waited upon Nawab 
Kapur Singh, and volunteered to become a 
Sikh. He was advised to grow long hair, prac- 
tise horsemanship, archery and the use of 
sword and to come again .after an year. 
Gulaba returned home, won over a small 
number of young men as companions and 
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commenced a career of adventure. He came 
to Amritsar on the occasion of Divali ac- 
companied by his band, many of whom were 
on horseback. Nawab Kapur Singh was high- 
ly impressed and, administering initiatory 
rites to him, named him Gulab Singh. At 
the formation of the Dal Khalsa in 1748, 
Gulab Singh, who had already fought brave- 
ly against Nadir Shah in 1739 and in the 
Chhota Ghallighara in 1746, was declared 
the head of the Dallevalia misl. Later the 
Dallevalia and the Nishananvalr misls were 
stationed at Amritsar to protect the holy city. 
In 1757 when Ahmad Shah Durrani was re- 
turning homeward laden with the booty 
from Delhi, Mathura and Agra, Gulab Singh 
made frequent night attacks on his baggage 
train. At the fords of Ravi and Chenab, 
Gulab Singh with several other Sikh sardars 
captured a large number of Afghan horses. 
Commanding a jatha of 400 men, Gulab 
Singh plundered Panipat, Rohtak, Hansi and 
Hissar. 

Gulab Singh died fighting, in 1759, 
against Ambo Khan of Kalanaur, 27 km west 
of Gurdaspur. 
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GULAB SINGH (d. 1800) succeeded his fa- 
ther, Desi Singh, to the chiefship of the 
Bhangi misl or principality after the latter’s 
death in 1782. Gulab Singh retained 
Amritsar as his seat and raised several] build- 
ings and gardens to beautify the city. He 
defeated Pathan chiefs of Kasi, Nizam ud- 
Din and Qutb ud-Din, and made them his 
tributaries. Gulab Singh’s military strength 
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in 1798, at the time of Shah ZamA4n’s last 
invasion, was put at 6,000 and four pieces of 
cannon. His territory yielded him about ten 
lakh of rupees as annual revenue. At the 
fall of Lahore into the hands of Ranjit Singh, 
Gulab Singh sensed a danger to himself and 
formed a cabal against him. Besides Gulab 
Singh, the cabal consisted of Sahib Singh 
Bhangi of Gujrat, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and 
Nizam ud-Din of Kastr. The allied troops 
marched to Bhasin, a few miles east of 
Lahore where Ranjit Singh also arrived with 
force. At Bhasin the two armies lay en- 
camped for about two months, but neither 
of them dared take the initiative. As the 
stalemate continued, Gulab Singh was sud- 
denly taken ill and died. This happened in 
1800. 

Gulab Singh was succeeded on his death 
by his ten-year old son Gurdit Singh whose 
mother, Mai Sukkhan, conducted the affairs 
of the misl as his guardian. 
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GULAB SINGH (d. 1844), commandant in 
the Sikh army, nicknamed Calcuttia for hav- 
ing visited Calcutta in 1834 as head of the 
escort of a Lahore mission led by Gujjar Singh 
Majithia to the British Governor-General. 
After Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s death, he sup- 
ported the Dogra faction against the 
Sandhanvalia collaterals of the Maharaja. In 
May 1844, Gulab Singh was sent to the dera 
of Baba Bir Singh of Naurangabad, where 
Atar Singh Sandhanvalia, a rival of the 
Dogras, had taken shelter, with a view to 
inducing the Sandhanvalia Sardar to 
surrender. While the negotiations were on, 
the troops accompanying Gulab Singh start- 
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ed firing on the dera@ and, in the confusion 
that followed, Gulab Singh was shot dead by 
Atar Singh. 
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GULAB SINGH, a jdgirdar of Talvandi in 
Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab, who joined, 
at the village of Zahura, Bhai Maharaj Singh, 
the leader of the rebellion of 1848-49. At 
Maharaj Singh’s behest, he wrote an appeal 
to the Sikhs of Malva region of the Punjab to 
join the revolt. He also roamed with him the 
Doaba area exhorting the people to be pre- 
pared to rise at the leader’s call. 
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GULAB SINGH (1792-1857), an influential 
courtier of the Sikh State of Lahore who 
was created the Raja of Jammu, was born on 
17 October 1792, the eldest son of Mian 
Kishora Singh Dogra. Gulab Singh joined 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army in 1809 as a 
trooper on a daily allowance of three rupees. 
He soon won the approbation of the 
Maharaja and was given a jagir worth 12,000 
rupees, with a command of 90 horse. The 
family’s fortunes suddenly rose when his 
father, Kishora Singh, was named, by the 
Sikh sovereign, chief of Jammu in 1820. 
Gulab Singh was allowed to remain with him 
looking after the administration. On the 
death of Kishora Singh in 1822, Ranjit Singh 
conferred the title on Gulab Singh and pre- 
sided at the installation ceremony held at 
Akhnur, near Jammia, on 16 June 1822. 
Gulab Singh proved a firm and successful 
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ruler and extended his authority over the 
neighbouring Rajput principalities. He was 
a fine soldier as well and he served his master 
in various campaigns in the Punjab hills and 
in Kashmir. The official Lahore diarist, 
Sohan Lal Siri, records the bounties and 
favours bestowed upon him by the Maharaja 
from time to time in appreciation of his 
services. Besides the hiil country, Gulab 
Singh held territory lying between the 
Chenab and the Jehlum on farm for 
25,45,000 rupees. In addition to his jagirs, 
amounting totally to 7,37,237 rupees, he had 
monopoly of the salt mines leased out to 
him for 8,00,000 rupees. Financially, he was 
the most highly favoured vassal and tribu- 
tary of the Sikh State. Yet he remained 
humble and subservient during the lifetime 
of the Maharaja, relying more on his broth- 
er, Raja Dhian Singh, to promote the inter- 
ests of the family. He had misappropriated 
the revenues of 22 districts assigned to him, 
and had usurped several of the hill states 
tributary to the Sikhs and had his eyes on 
Kashmir since 1836. His designs against the 
Chinese Tartary were not encouraged by the 
British, though they countenanced him asa 
force countervailing the Sikhs. In 1841, 
Gulab Singh became the custodian of the 
jagirs of Kharak Singh’s widow, Chand kaur, 
and carted away to Jammu all of the 
Mahéarani’s jewellery and valuables which he 
misappropriated. His intrigues against the 
Lahore government so infuriated the Khalsa 
army that in 1845 a force 35,000 strong was 
sent against him to Jammu. He was brought 
to Lahore as a hostage and was allowed to 
return to Jammu as he agreed to pay a fine 
of 68,00,000 rupees, with a promise of fu- 
ture good behaviour. 

Gulab Singh retained liaison with the Brit- 
ish and passed on military intelligence to 
Brigadier Wheeler at Ludhiana on the eve of 
the first Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46). The Brit- 
ish rewarded him obviously for his secret 
help during the war, and by the treaty of 
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Amritsar, 16 March 1846, they made over to 
him and his heirs all the hill country with its 
dependencies situated eastward of the River 
Indus and westward of the River Ravi, being 
part of the Sikh territory ceded at the end of 
the war to the British by the treaty of Lahore, 
9 March 1846. For this Gulab Singh also 
became, according to another article of the 
treaty, a vassal of the British whose suprem- 
acy he ‘acknowledged. 

Gulab Singh died at Jammi on 30 June 
1857. 
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GULAB SINGH (d. 1882), son of Mihan 
Singh, belonged to the village of Bhagoval in 
Gurdaspur district. He entered the service of 
Lahina Singh Majithia as a gunner in 1828, 
and was made a commandant in 1835. Up to 
the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Gulab 
Singh had been a feudal retainer of the 
Majithia Sardar, but, on the accession of 
Maharaja Sher Singh in 1841, he entered the 
regular army. He was made a colonel in the 
artillery with a command of eleven guns. 
Under Raja Hira Singh, he was promoted 
general. In 1853, Gulab Singh left the Punjab 
with Lahina Singh Majithia for Banaras, re- 
turning home the following year. In 1863, he 
was appointed guardian of Lahina Singh’s 
only son, Dyal Singh. He acted for a short 
period as manager of the Darbar Sahib at 
Amritsar. 


Gulab Singh died in 1882. 
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GULAB SINGH ATARIVALA (d. 1887), the 
second son of Chatar Singh Atarivala, was 
appointed, along with his brother Raja Sher 
Singh, to look after, during his minority, 
Maharaja Duleep Singh who had been be- 
trothed to their sister, Tej Kaur, and to man- 
age the palace household. In 1848, when 
Raja Sher Singh had moved out of Multan 
to join his father against the British, Gulab 
Singh was at Lahore. As he was suspected of 
preparing to leave Lahore with a view to 
joining his father and brother, he was ar- 
rested on 17 September 1848 and detained 
in custody up to the end of the second 
Anglo-Sikh war. During the uprising of 1857, 
he volunteered his services to the 
government. He was given the honorary rank 
of captain, and a grant of zam2ndart in Oudh. 
In 1872, he was permitted to return to the 
Punjab. In 1878, he took up his residence 
in Amritsar. In 1884, he was gazetted as a 
magistrate and was the same year attached 
to the staff of the Viceroy as aide-de-camp 
on the occasion of the visit of Lord Ripon 
to Lahore. Two years later, he was made a 
counsellor to the Maharaja of Jammi and 
Kashmir. He died in 1887, leaving an only 
son Nihal Singh, aged four years. 
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GULAB SINGH BAKHSHI (d. 1716), origi- 
nally a tobacco-seller Bania known by the 
name of Gulabi, impressed with Banda 
Singh’s armed victories, converted a Sikh, 
joined him as a soldier and rose to be pay- 
master of his army. He took part in various 
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battles under his command. In the siege of 
Lohgarh in December 1710, Gulab Singh 
decide3 to sacrifice his life to save the life of 
Banda Singh. Since he had a striking physi- 
cal resen.blance with him, he dressed him- 
self in his fine garments and seated himself 
in his place. Banda Singh made his way 
through the imperial camp in the disguise of 
a Mughal soldier and fled towards Nahan in 
the mountains. When on the morning of 11 
December the royal troops entered the for- 
tress, they took Gulab Singh for Banda Singh 
and made him a prisoner. There were great 
rejoicings, but soon it was discovered that 
the real Banda Singh had in fact escaped. In 
the words of Khafi Khan, “the hawk had 
flown and an owl had been caught.” Gulab 
Singh was put in an iron cage and sent to 
Delhi where after several years of incarcera- 
tion he was executed on 9 June 1716 along 
with Banda Singh and the last batch of his 
men captured at Gurdas-Nangal. 
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GULAB SINGH GHOLIA, SANT (1853- 
1936), Sikh saint and scholar, was born in 
1853 to Bhai Dal Singh and Dharam Kaur of 
Bhattivala, a village 6 km south of 
Bhavanigarh, in the present Sangrir district 
of the Punjab. He received his early educa- 
tion in the village dharamsala, and then spent 
-five years at the derd of Bhai Ram Singh, at 
Manuke, in Faridkot district, learning kirtan 
and studying the Sikh texts. Realizing that, 
to properly comprehend and interpret cer- 
tain theological terms used in the Scripture, 
knowledge of Sanskrit was essential, he shift- 
ed, in 1873, to the village of Dhapali (now in 
Sangrir district), where he apprenticed him- 
self to Giani Anokh Singh. He studied San- 
skrit and Vedanta with him for ten long years. 
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But his thirst for knowledge was still 
unquenched, and he went to Rishikesh to 
read further in the classics under Pandit Nihal 
Singh and Pandit Advaitanand. He also ac- 
quired knowledge of Indian medicine. The 
Singh Sabha reform was already under way 
and there was great enthusiasm among the 
Sikhs to spread the correct Sikh doctrine 
and practice. Sant Gulab Singh decided to 
devote himself to preaching the Gurt’s word. 
He travelled extensively in pursuit of his 
mission. Once, in 1890, Maharaja Hira Singh, 
ruler of the princely state of Nabha, met him 
at Prayag (Allahabad) and invited him to 
settle down in his state, but he declined the 
offer. Likewise, he declined to take over the 
dera at Manike, after the death of Bhai Ram 
Singh. He eventually moved to Gholia Khurd, 
5 km north of Manike, where, in 1907, he 
established a gurdwara which henceforth be- 
came the centre of his activities. His active 
participation in the Gurdwara Reform move- 
ment commenced in 1914 with the Gurdwara 
Rikabganj agitation. Later, he was elected, 
unopposed, a member of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and was 
nominated to its religious sub-committee. He 
was one of the Pafij Piare who inaugurated 
kar-seva at the Amritsar pool on 4 Har 1980 
Bk/17 June 1923. 

In his old age, Gulab Singh Gholia built 
a gurdwara, Anand Bhavan, at Moga where 
he died on 3 July 1936. 
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GULAB SINGH PAHUVINDIA (d. 1854), a 
general in the Sikh army, was the son of 
Karam Singh, who along with his three broth- 
ers had taken possession of the country be- 
tween the rivers Satluj and Beas in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. Karam Siigh’s 
brothers dying heirless, the estate passed on 
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to his only son Gulab Singh. When in 1806 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh took possession of the 
Doab, Gulab Singh entered his service as an 
adjutant, soon becoming commandant. Af- 
ter the capture of Multan in 1818, he was 
promoted colonel and in this rank he took 
part in various actions that took place against 
the Afghans in the Peshawar valley. In 1826, 
he was given command of 3 infantry and 2 
cavalry regiments with a troop of artillery. In 
1839, he was promoted to the rank of gener- 
al and in 1847 appointed governor of 
Peshawar. During the second Anglo-Sikh war, 
General Gulab Singh and his son, Colonel 
Ala Singh, were kept under restraint by the 
Sikh troops for their sympathy with the 
British. After the annexation of the Punjab, 
the British rewarded him confirming him in 
his jagirs worth 17,500 rupees. 
General Gulab Singh died in 1854. 
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GULAB SINGH, PANDIT, was a Nirmala 
scholar, the prefix pandit denoting his pre- 
eminence in Sanskrit letters rather than his 
caste. He was born in a peasant family in 
1789 Bk/AD 1732 in the village of Sekham, in 
Lahore district, now in Pakistan. He was ini- 
tiated into Sanskrit studies by Pandit Man 
Singh Nirmala to whom he has expressed his 
indebtedness at many places in his writings. 
As a small boy, he learnt Gurmukhi from a 
sddhit in his own village and read with him 
the Gurt Granth Sahib. But this was not the 
end of his ambition. Receiving from his teach- 
er the robes of an ascetic, he secretly left 
home and reached Varanasi to study Sanskrit. 
When his teacher there discovered that he 
was nota Brahman, buta Jatt, he turned him 
out of his seminary with the rebuke that, 
being a Sidra, he had no right to Sanskrit 
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and Vedic education. But his family, for whom 
Gulab Singh had been like a domestic ser- 
vant, persuaded him to search for him and 
bring him back. Gulab Singh was found sit- 
ting on the bank of the Ganga in a desolate 
state. Back in the pathshala Gulab Singh 
worked diligently and patiently, memorizing 
lengthy Sanskrit works to circumvent the in- 
junction about caste restrictions. Thus he 
acquired an amazingly high degree of profi- 
ciency in Sanskrit and Braj Bhasa and be- 
came a reputed scholar and writer. 

All of Gulab Singh’s works are in Braj 
Bhasa, written in the Gurmukhi script. His 
Adhydtam Ramain and Prabodhchandra Natak 
are in fact translations of old Sanskrit texts. 
Bhavarasanmrit and Mokhpanth are original 
compositions. Besides these, there are some 
minor works such as Svapan Adhydi, Karam 
Vipaka, and Ram Rida. The last one is a part 
of the Adhyatam Ramain, but is available in 
manuscript form separately written by vari- 
ous scribes. Pandits felt jealous of his success 
and, obtaining from Man Singh his manu- 
scripts, sunk them into a river. The four major 
works that now survive were not then in his 
teacher’s custody. Gulab Singh kept his com- 
posure when he learnt what had happened, 
though he wrote nothing more thereafter. 

Pandit Gulab Singh’s works remained 
in manuscript form for more than a centu- 
ry before they were published. From among 
them the Bhavarasanmrit contains 
preachings about rationalism and 
detachment. The text begins with the praise 
of Gurt Nanak and Gurt Gobind Singh, 
followed by verses in honour of the author’s 
teacher, Man Singh. Prayer, nam, love of 
the Divine, good deeds, detached living, 
karma, good company, service, heroism and 
dharma are among the subjects dilated upon. 
Although the author is deeply rooted in 
Vedantic lore, the final touchstone for him 
is the teaching of the Gurtt Granth Sahib. 
This work, in Braj verse, with abundant use 
of Sanskrit vocabulary in tatsama form, was 
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completed in 1834 Bk/AD 1777 and pub- 
lished in 1959 Bk/AD 1902. The author 
records in the epilogue: “The book is com- 
pleted on this day which is a Sunday. It is 
the night of full moon. The sky is overcast 
with clouds. A cool breeze is blowing. It is 
drizzling.” 

The Mokhpanth also called Mokhpanth 
Prakash is another of Pandit Gulab Singh’s 
important works. ‘Mokhpanth’ literally means 
‘the way to release’, ‘the way to the ultimate 
goal of life’. This is a philosophical work 
dealing with the principles of the major 
schools of Indian philosophy, including Yoga, 
Nyaya, Mimamsa and Vedanta. There are 
some autobiographical references towards 
the end of the book in which the poet tells us 
about his parents and his birthplace. Con- 
cerning his own faith, he says: “Iam a follow- 
er of Gurt: Gobind Singh.” 

The book, divided into five parts, con- 
tains 1984 stanzas. It was completed at 
Amritsar in 1835 Bk/AD 1778, and was pub- 
lished in AD 1912. 

The Adhyatam Ramain, a free translation 
in Braj Bhasa of a Sanskrit work, was com- 
pleted in 1839 Bk/AD 1782. The original work, 
in Sanskrit, bears the same title and is a part 
of the Brahmanda Purana. It describes the 
story of Rama in a philosophical setting. The 
book was published in AD 1880. Pandit Gulab 
Singh adds an epilogue paying homage to 
the Ten Gurus. 

The Prabodhachandrodai or Prabodha- 
chandra Natak was again a translation in Braj 
verse of a Sanskrit text. The original was the 
work of one Pandit Krishna Misra who 
completed it in the sixties of the eleventh 
century. It is believed that he wrote the Natak 
for the instruction of his son. In this book, 
the vices and virtues have been personified. 
Kam (lust), krodh (anger), lobh (greed), moh 
(attachment), ahankaér (ego) are shown at 
war with vivek (wisdom), sat (truth), santokh 
(contentment), tarak (reason), Sardha (faith) 
and bhakti (devotion). The latter eventually 
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come out victorious. 

Among other works attributed to Pandit 
Gulab Singh are Svapan Adhyai or Svapan 
Birtantand Karam Vipak. The first is a brief 
text dealing with the interpretation of 
dreams. Only two copies in manuscript form 
have so far come to light. It consists of ten 
hand-written sheets, with nine lines to a page. 
The writing is clear and correct but, the last 
pages of the manuscript being missing, the 
date of its composition is not ascertainable. 

The Karam Vipak is a mythological narra- 
tion in verse in which surya (the sun) preach- 
es the philosophy of karma (action) to Arun, 
his coachman. The Rama Gita, Ram Rida or 
Ram Ridat Stotar or Ram Hrida is still another 
composition which contains Rama’s exhorta- 
tion to Hanuman. It is, in fact, a chapter of 
the Adhyadtam Ramain. 
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GUL BAHAR BEGAM (d. 1863), a dancing 
gir] from Amritsar, was married to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in 1832. Gul Begam had danced 
before the Maharaja’s English guests at the 
time of his meeting with British Governor- 
General, Lord William Bentinck, at Ropar 
in October 1831. Ranjit Singh thereafter 
grew very fond of her, and eventually admit- 
ted her into his harem as a wedded wife. He 
subsequently visited the Golden Temple in 
an act of contrition for marrying a lady 
whose status did not match his own. Sohan 
Lal Sari, the court diarist, recording on 27 
September 1832 the marriage in his chron- 
icle, writes: “The Maharaja put on saffron 
garments, decorated himself with ornaments 
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and jewellery... Gul Begam was dressed in 
yellow garments, with her hands and feet 
decorated with henna and bedecked with 
bejewelled gold ornaments from hand to 
mouth... the Maharaja took his seat in a 
chair and made Gul Begam sit in another. 
Garlands of roses interwoven with pearls 
were tied around the forehead of the 
Maharaja and a gold nose ring with a pearl 
was fixed in the nose of Gul Begam and 
lovely words of congratulations filled the 
heart of the audience with pleasure.” Re- 
named Gul Bahar Begam, she rode with the 
Maharaja on the same elephant, sat in the 
darbar without veil and dwarfed the influ- 
ence of other wives on the Maharaja. Popu- 
larly styled as Ahl-e-Nishat (lit. ftlle de joie), 
Gul Bahar Begam is stated to have the fin- 
est figure, the fairest hair and the darkest 
eyes. Having no issue of her own she adopt- 
ed a Muslim boy, whose progeny still lives 
in Lahore. She also built a mosque, which 
is still extant. 

Gul Bahar Begam survived the Maharaja 
and was awarded an annual pension of Rs 
12,380 by the British. 

Gul Bahar Begam died at Lahore in 1863. 
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GULZAR SINGH, BHAI (d. 1737), a devoted 
Sikh, received the vows of the Khalsa at the 
hands of Gurt Gobind Singh. He was among 
the five Sikhs sent along with Bhai Mani 
Singh to Amritsar in 1700 to manage the 
shrines there. In the days of severe persecu- 
tion by the Mughal authority, Bhai Gulzar 
Singh was skinned to death at Lahore at the 
same time as Bhai Mani Singh was hacked to 
pieces (1737). A samadh or memorial shrine 
in his honour was raised in Lahore near that 
of the latter. 
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GUNIEE, village 12 km south of Nabha (30°- 
22'N, 76°-9'E), in Patiala district, has a histor- 
ical Gurdwara, dedicated to Gurt’ Tegh 
Bahadur. Situated on the southeastern out- 
skirts of the village, the Gurdwara marks the 
site where the Gura once stayed on the bank 
of a pond called Siddhan Vali Dhab, and 
where a commemoration platform was later 
constructed by his devotees. A proper 
Gurdwara was constructed on this spot by 
Raja Bharpir Singh of Nabha (1840-63) in 
1860. It consists of a square flat-roofed sanc- 
tum opening on a small rectangular hall. 
This building still stands, but the village sangat 
constructed, in 1975, a new hall in front of it. 
The Guri Granth Sahib is now seated in this 
hall. The Gurdwara is managed by a village 
committee. 

M.G5S. 


GUNVANTTI, lit. a woman of becoming qual- 
ities, is the title of one of Gurt Arjan’s com- 
positions, in measure Suhi, in the Guru 
Granth Sahib (GG, 763). It follows Gurt 
Nanak’s Kuchajt (lit. an awkward, ill-man- 
nered woman) and Suchaji (lit. a woman of 
good manner). The term gurvanit is figura- 
tively used for a true, meritorious devotee. 
Like the hymns of Gurt Nanak, this one too 
is uttered in the first person, and by implica- 
tion, it sums up qualities characteristic of a 
true and pious Sikh. These qualities are: 
humility, reverence for those who are true 
Sikhs of the Gurt, desire for the company of 
those who can lead you to the true Guri, 
abandonment of pride and temptation, and 
subservience to the will of the Guru. This, 
according to Gurai Arjan’s composition, is 
the path of righteousness. He who follows it, 
will never be grieved; he will be rid of all 
temptations and cravings. He will receive the 
treasure of bhakti (devotional love), and at- 
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tain the vision of God. 
T.S. 


GUPALA, BHAT, a learned Sikh of the time 
of Gura Arjan who distinguished himself 
also as a warrior under his successor, Guru 
Hargobind. Once, as Gurt: Hargobind was 
encamped at Ruhela, renamed Sri 
Hargobindpura, a Sikh, Sabhaga by name, 
presented him with five handsome horses. 
The Gurt immediately distributed three of 
them, one each to Baba Gurditta, Bhai Bidhr 
Chand and Painda Khan. The remaining 
two were retained in the Gurt’s personal 
stables. While sitting among the sangat one 
day, Guru Hargobind asked the question: 
“Who among you can recite gurbani fault- 
lessly, pronouncing perfectly every vowel and 
consonant?” Many said with folded hands 
that they had learnt a large portion of 
gurbani which they regularly recited. The 
Guru thereupon declared: “Whoever recites 
correctly, in our presence, the Japu (72) shall 
receive his desired reward.” Bhai Gupala 
humbly said, “O beneficent one! if you 
would permit me and bestow upon me your 
grace, I shall try.” As Bhai Gupala proceed- 
ed with the recitation, Gurii Hargobind was 
so moved, records Bhai Santokh Singh, Sv 
Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, that he would have 
conferred guruship on him as a reward. 
However, just at the concluding stanza, Bhai 
Gupala was distracted by the thought of the 
promised reward, and his mind ran to the 
prized horses presented by Bhai Sabhaga. 
He expressed his heart’s desire and was 
happy to get his coveted prize along with 
costly trappings and some money. The Gurt 
impressed upon the sangat the importance 
of correct recitation of gurbani. 
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GURBACHAN SINGH KHALSA 
-BHINDRANVALE, SANT GIANI (1903- 
1969), holy man, preacher and exponent of 
the Sikh sacred texts, was born on 12 Febru- 
ary 1903, the son of Rur Singh of the village 
of Akhara, 6 km south of Jagraon, in 
Ludhiana district of the Punjab. He learnt to 
read and write Gurmukhi at the village 
gurdwara and helped his father in farming. 
He was married at the age of 18 and had two 
sons born to him, but his dedication to Sikh 
lerarning led him to join Gurdwara Sri 
Akhand Prakash, a seminary established by 
Sant Sundar Singh at the village of Bhindar 
Kalan, 15 km north of Moga. In due time he 
came to be known as the best among Sant 
Sundar Singh’s pupils. Well versed in Sikh 
lore and proficient in discoursing upon the 
holy writ, he was chosen by the sangat, after 
the death of Sant Sundar Singh on 15 Febru- 
ary 1930, to head the seminary at Bhindar 
Kalan. That is how he came to be known 
popularly as Bhindranvale Sant, though per- 
sonally he preferred to be called Bhai (lit. 
brother), Khalsa or at the most Giani rather 
than Sant (lit. saint). He continued his 
predecessor’s mode of combining regular 
teaching with itinerant preaching. Besides 
constructing or renovating gurdwaras and 
sarovars at the town of Nabha, in Patiala dis- 
trict, Manavan in Firozpur district and 
Panjokhara in Ambala district, he conducted 
1313 akhand paths or non-stop recitals of Guru 
Granth Sahib, delivered serialized discourses 
on the entire Scripture 26 times over, and 
administered amrit or Sikh initiation rites to 
several thousands of persons all over the 
country. The twenty-seventh series of dis- 
courses was in progress when Sant Gurbachan 
Singh breathed his last at the village of 
Mahita, in Amritsar district, on 28 June 1969. 
His body was cremated outside Gurdwara 
Patalpuri at Kiratpur Sahib on the following 
day. His successor, Bhai Kartar Singh Khalsa, 
constructed in his memory Gurdwara 
Gurdarshan Prakash at Mahita which became 
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the headquarters of the Bhindranvala Jatha. 
A religious fair is held there to mark the 
death anniversary of Sant Gurbachan Singh 
on the 28th of June every year. 

Sant Gurbachan Singh Khalsa wrote two 
books. Sri Gurmukh Prakash Granth in verse is 
a biography of Sant Sundar Singh 
Bhindranvale along with a detailed rahit 
maryada or Sikh code of conduct, while 
Gurbani Path Darshan combines biographical 
sketches of the Gurtis and some Sikh heroes 
with elucidation of some of the hymns from 
the Guri Granth Sahib. 
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GURBACHAN SINGH SANDHANVALIA (b. 
1855), the eldest of the four sons of Thakur 
Singh Sandhanvalia, the prime minister of 
the emigre government of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh at Pondicherry, was born in 1855 and 
was adopted by his uncle Partap Singh 
Sandhanvalia. Gurbachan Singh was nomi- 
nated to the Statutory Civil Service and was 
in 1886 working as an assistant commission- 
er in the Punjab. In October of that year, he 
accompanied his father, Thakur Singh, with 
a small retinue of servants on a pilgrimage to 
Nanded, sacred to Gurt Gobind Singh. From 
there the party proceeded to Pondicherry, a 
French possession near Madras, where 
Thakur Singh started a campaign for the 
restoration of Maharaja Duleep Singh to the 
throne of the Punjab. Gurbachan Singh, who 
had taken one month’s leave extraordinary, 
did not report back for duty in the Punjab 
and was dismissed from service. In 
Pondicherry, he took charge of the corre- 
spondence, mainly in English, with Duleep 
Singh and his supporters in different parts. 
He also established contact with the French 
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authorities in Pondicherry and his letters to 
the Maharaja were carried in the French dip- 
lomatic bag. After Thakur Singh’s death in 
August 1887, Gurbachan Singh’s jagirs were 
confiscated by the British and he was allowed 
to come to India only in October 1890. In 
1899 he entered the service of Raja of Nahan, 
becoming a district judge in 1911. He died 
there issueless. 
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GURBACHAN SINGH TALIB (1911-1986), 
scholar, author and teacher, famous for his 
command of the English language. He was 
master equally of the written as well as of 
the spoken word. He was born in a small 
town, Munak, in the present Sangrir dis- 
trict, on 7 April 1911, the son of Sardar 
Kartar Singh and Mata Jai Kaur. His father 
was an employee of the princely state of 
Sangrur. He passed his matriculation exami- 
nation from the Raj High School, Sangrir, 
in 1927, securing a merit scholarship, and 
went up to the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
where he received his Master’s degree in 
English literature in 1933 topping the 
Panjab University. Soon after receiving his 
Master’s degree he became a lecturer in his 
own college, starting a very spectacular scho- 
lastic career. His first class first in the M.A. 
examination was an unprecedented event 
in the annals of the University for never 
before had the distinction been claimed by 
a mofussil college. This halo won him the 
instant esteem of his colleagues and pupils. 
He took to the academic groove like fish to 
water. Much mythology accrued to his name. 
Soon he became a legendary figure in the 
college. Many stories became current about 
his exceptional diligence, his spontaneity in 
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the English language and the diversity of 
his scholarship. 

He left the Khalsa College in 1940 to 
join the newly started Sikh National Col- 
lege at Lahore where he served in the De- 
partment of English as a lecturer for sev- 
eral years. From 1949 to 1962 he worked as 
principal, successively, at Lyallpur Khalsa 
College, Jalandhar, Sri Guri Tegh Bahadur 
Khalsa College, Delhi, Khalsa College, 
Bombay, Gurii Gobind Singh College, 
Patna, and National College, Sirsa. He was 
Reader in English at Kurukshetra Univer- 
sity from 1962 to 1969, and Professor of 
Sikh Studies in the Gurti Nanak Chair, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh, from 1969 
to 1973. In 1973, he translated himself to 
the Punjabi University, Patiala, where he 
began the most productive years of his 
career. He took over at Banaras Hindu 
University the Guru Nanak Chair of Sikh 
Studies, but had to leave soon for reasons 
of health. Back at Patiala, he was made a 
fellow of the Punjabi University in 1976 and 
he launched upon the stupendous project 
of rendering the entire Gurt Granth Sahib 
into English. In 1985, he received the Gov- 
ernment of India award Padma Bhushan. 
He resigned the Punjabi University fellow- 
ship in 1985 to take up the National fellow- 
ship offered by the Indian Council of His- 
torical Research, New Delhi. He suffered a 
massive heart attack in July 1976 which he 
survived; the second one on the morning 
of 9 April 1986 however proved fatal. 

Professor Gurbachan Singh Talib was a 
prolific writer both in English and Punjabi, 
though he knew Persian and Urdu very well, 
too. Among his best-known books in Punjabi 
are: Anapachhate Rah (1952); Adhunik Punjabi 
Sahit (Punjabi Kav) (1955); Pavittar fivan 
Kathavan (1971); Baba Shaikh Farid (1975), 
and in English Muslim League Attack on the 
Sikhs and Hindus in Punjab, 1947 (1950); The 
Impact of Guru Gobind Singh on Indian Society 
(1966), Guru Nanak: His Personality and Vi- 
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ston (1969), Bhai Vir Singh: Life, Times and 
Works (1973); Baba Shaikh Farid (1974); Guru 
Tegh Bahadur: Background and Supreme Sacri- 
fice (1976); Japuji: The Immortal Prayer-chant 
(1977); and his classical translation in En- 
glish of the Adi Granth (four volumes). Be- 
sides these books, he kept up an unending 
flow of articles and papers contributed to 
different learned journals, 
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GURBAKHSH, an Udasi saint contemporary 
with Gurt Gobind Singh (1666-1708), who 
was at the time of the evacuation of Anandpur 
directed by the Guru to stay behind to look 
after the local sangat and the sacred shrines. 
Years later, when Gulab Rai, a great-grand- 
son of Gurtii Hargobind (1595-1644), occu- 
pied the seat where Gurti Gobind Singh used 
to hold assembly and, pretending to be Guru, 
started accepting offerings from Sikh devo- 
tees, Gurbakhsh remonstrated with him and 
finding him adamant and unrepentent cursed 
him with an early death, with no progeny to 
continue his line. Gulab Rai soon died child- 
less and it was the descendants of his broth- 
er, Shyam Singh, who flourished in 
Anandpur. 
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GURBAKHSH, BHAI, Gurii’s masand or 
sangat leader at Delhi, served Gurtii Har 
Krishan (1656-64) with devotion when the 
latter was in the city in March 1664 at the 
summons of Emperor Aurangzib. The Gurt 
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had a sudden attack of smallpox and lay crit- 
ically ill. Bhat Gurbakhsh, seeing the end 
near, gently begged him to nominate a 
successor. Gurai Har Krishan could barely 
utter the words: “Baba Bakale,” referring to 
Gurt Tegh Bahadur, who lived at Bakala, as 
the future Gura. According to Bhai Santokh 
Singh, S71 Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, Bhai 
Gurbakhsh later went to Bakala, made his 
obeisance to Gurti Tegh Bahadur and gave 
him an account of Guri Har Krishan’s last 
days in Delhi. 
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GURBAKHSH, BHAL, contemporary of Guri 
Tegh Bahadur, was the Sikh representative at 
Jaunpur, in Uttar Pradesh. He was an accom- 
plished musician and sang the sacred hymns 
with great love and devotion. In the course 
of his travel across the eastern parts in 1666, 
Gurt Tegh Bahadur halted briefly at Varanasi. 
Bhai Gurbakhsh led the Jaunpur sangat to 
the Gurii’s presence to pay homage to hirh. 
The Guru, pleased with his recital of kirtan, 
blessed him and bestowed on him a mridang, 
a double-sided Indian drum. From that day, 
the sangat at Jaunpur came to be known as 
Mridangvali Sangat. In 1670, travelling from 
Patna to Delhi Gurt Tegh Bahadur passed 
through Jaunpur where he stopped for a few 
days with Bhar Gurbakhsh. Till the begin- 
ning of the present century, the mridang gift- 
ed by the Gurii was said to have been pre- 
served as a sacred relic, but it is no longer 
traceable. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH, one of the Chhibbar 
Brahman family of Kariala in Jehlum dis- 
trict, now in Pakistan, which had been man- 
aging the household affairs of the Guris 
since the time of Guru Hargobind (1595- 
1644), was the son of Dharam Chand, trea- 
surer to Guru Gobind Singh. Subsequent 
to the evacuation of Anandpur in 1705, 
Gurbakhsh Singh remained in the service 
of Mata Sundari and Mata Sahib Devan at 
Delhi. After the jagir or estate of Guri 
Chakk, i.e. Amritsar, was restored to Mata 
Sundari by Emperor Bahadur Shah in 1711, 
she sent him to Amritsar along with Kirpal 
Singh Subhikkhi as daroghah or manager. 
According to his son, Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar, the author of Bansavalinama, 
Gurbakhsh Singh’s duties included the su- 
pervision of gaukhana  (cattleshed), 
karkhana (work centre), khazana (treasury) 
and the running of Gurti ka Langar or 
community kitchen. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH (also referred to as 
Bakhshash Singh) and Bakhshish Singh, Kalal 
Sikhs of Bharoval village in Amritsar district, 
were among the sangat or batch of Sikhs 
which led by Duni Chand came from the 
Majha in pursuance of Gurt Gobind Singh’s 
call to attend the historic assembly convened 
at Anandpur on 30 March 1699. They re- 
ceived, on that occasion of the creation of 
the Khalsa, pahul or initiatory vows. Both 
Gurbakhsh Singh and Bakhshish Singh re- 
mained at Anandpur to serve the Gurt and 
took part in the battles of Lohgarh and 
Nirmohgarh. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH (d. 1776) of 
Wazirabad, son of Ram Singh, was a follower 
of Charhat Singh Sukkarchakkia. He 
participated in the assault on Amritsar 
resulting in the capture of the Bhangi tower 
situated between the Rambagh and Chativind 
gates. After the conquest of northern parts 
of Gujranwala district by Charhat Singh, 
Wazirabad was claimed by Gurbakhsh Singh. 
Gurbakhsh Singh married his daughter, 
Desan, to Charhat Singh, his leader, and 
gained further influence by this matrimonial 
alliance. He died in 1776, his son Jodh Singh 
succeeding to jagirs worth over a lakh of 
rupees. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH, BHAI (d. 1764), 
founder of the Bhai family of Kaithal, was 
great - grandson of Bhai Bhagatu of revered 
memory. His grandfather, Bhar Bhagatii’s 
elder son, Gaura, was a brave warrior who 
became the chief of Vinjha, near Bathinda. 
His father, Dial Das, on the other hand was 
known as a saint of wide sanctity. Gurbakhsh 
Singh himself was an enterprising warrior. 
He developed friendship with Baba Ala 
Singh, founder of the princely house of 
Patiala, and together they made many 
conquests. In 1754, Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh 
led an expedition against Sardar Jodh Singh 
of Bathinda, but finding his forces inade- 
quate to reduce the territory he sought Ala 
Singh’s help. The latter sent a considerable 
body of troops, but Jodh Singh withstood 
the attack. Ala Singh summoned help from 
some of the trans-Sutlej Sikh sardars. Jodh 
Singh was defeated and his territories 
pillaged. The combined force retired leav- 
ing the Bhai master of Bathinda and the 
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surrounding district. Two years later 
Gurbakhsh Singh joined Baba Ala Singh in 
the latter’s successful expedition against 
Inayat Khan and Wilayat Khan, Rajput chiefs 
of Buhari and Buloda. As a result Bhai 
Gurbakhsh Singh got possession of the dis- 
trict of Buloda. 

After his death in 1764, the territories of 
Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh were divided among 
his five sons. His second son, Bhai Dest 
Singh, conquered Kaithal where he estab- 
lished himself as an independent ruler. One 
of his brothers, Buddha Singh, seized a part 
of Thanesar which, however, he later lost to 
Bhanga Singh. Another brother Sukkha 
Singh established a separate branch of the 
family at Arnauli, now in Haryana. Other 
descendants of the family of Bhai Gurbakhsh 
Singh are living in and around Bhuchcho in 
Bathinda district. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH, BHAT (1688-1764), 
also known as Gurbakhsh Singh Nihang or 
Shahid, hailed from the village of Lil, in 
Amritsar district. According to an old manu- 
script which was preserved in the Sikh Refer- 
ence Library, Amritsar, until it perished in 
the Army action in 1984, and which is quot- 
ed by Singh Sahib Giani Kirpal Singh, he was 
born on Baisakh vadi 5, 1745 Bk/10 April 
1688 (father Bhai Dasaundha, mother Mai 
Lachchhamyi). In 1693, the family shifted to 
Anandpur where Gurbakhsh Singh took 
pahul of the Khalsa on the historic Baisakhi 
day of 1699. He completed his religious ed- 
ucation under Bhai Mani Singh. He later 
joined the Shahid mis! under Baba Dip Singh 
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and, after the latter’s death in 1757, orga- 
nized his.own jatha or fighting band. In the 
battles against the Durranis and the Mughals 
in the eighteenth century, his derd or small 
group usually formed the vanguard carrying 
the banner, and won renown for its acts of 
gallantry. When in November 1764 Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, at the head of 30,000 men, 
invaded India for the seventh time, Bhai 
Gurbakhsh Singh happened to be stationed 
at the holy shrine at Amritsar. The Durrant 
advanced up to the town virtually unopposed 
and entered the partially reconstructed 
Harimandar, which he had demolished two 
years earlier. Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, who 
had already evacuated from the precincts 
women, children and the aged, had with him 
only thirty men. According to Ratan Singh 
Bhangitt, Prachin Panth Prakash, “Bhai 
Gurbakhsh Singh, with garlands around his 
neck and sword on his shoulder, dressed 
himself as a bridegroom, his men forming 
the marriage party, waiting eagerly to court 
the bride-death.” As soon as they saw the 
Afghan king and his hordes, they swooped 
down upon them. This was an unequal flight 
— thirty pitted against thirty thousand. All 
thirty Sikhs were killed before Gurbakhsh 
Singh, though throughout in the forefront, 
also fell. Giving an eye-witness account of 
the action, Qazi Nar Muhammad, the chroni- 
cler who was in the train of the invader, 
writes in his Jangnamah: 
When the King and his army reached 
the Chakk (Amritsar), they did not see 
any [infidel] there. But a few men stay- 
ing in a fortress were bent upon spilling 
their blood and they sacrificed themselves 
for their Guri.... They were only thirty 
in number. They did not have the least 
fear of death. They engaged the Ghazis 
and spilled their blood in the process. 
Thus all of them were slaughtered and 
consigned to the seventh [hell]. 
This happened on 1 December 1764. 
Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh was cremated behind 
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Takht Akal Bunga. Later, a tomb was built 
on the site which is now known as Shahid 
Ganj. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH, BHAI, a holy man 
attached to the court of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, was often entrusted with diplomatic 
missions, especially before the rise to power 
of the more renowned Bhai Ram Singh. Bhai 
Gurbakhsh Singh exercised great influence 
over the soldiery and this accounted for his 
popularity with Maharaja Sher Singh. Prince 
Pashaura Singh was his ardent disciple and 
admirer. When he suddenly appeared at 
Lahore in January 1845 to stake his claim to 
the throne after the removal of Raja Hira 
Singh from the scene, he stayed with him 
(Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh). Rani Jind Kaur 
used the Bhai’s good offices to prevail upon 
the Prince to leave Lahore when his pres- 
ence there was proving detrimental to her 
son’s position on the throne. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH KALSIA (d. 1785), 
a leading figure in the Karorsinghia misl of 
the Sikhs, was a Sandha Jatt, belonging to 
the village of Kalsia in Lahore district. He 
received Sikh initiatory rites at the hands 
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of the revered Bhai Mani Singh at Amritsar 
in the time of Nawab Zakariya Khan of 
Lahore. As a mark of mutual friendliness, 
he exchanged turbans with Karora Singh, 
the Karorsinghia mis! chief, and partici- 
pated in several expeditions of the Dal 
Khalsa. At the time of the conquest of 
Sirhind in January 1764, he seized the 
parganah of Chhachhrauli, now in 
Jagadhari tahsil of Haryana, comprising 114 
villages, and founded an independent prin- 
cipality called Kalsia after the name of his 
native village. He captured Bambeli 
parganah in Hoshiarpur district and collect- 
ed immense wealth from different places 
in Haryana and Rajasthan. Some of his vil- 
lages had been seized by Raja Amar Singh 
of Patiala which he later recovered. Along 
with several other Sikh chiefs, he attempt- 
ed to form an alliance with the English 
against Mahadji Scindia in 1785. 
Gurbakhsh Singh died in 1785. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH KANHAIYA (1759- 
1785), son of Jai Singh, head of the Kanhaiya 
family, was born in 1759. He was first mar- 
ried to the daughter of Raja Hamir Singh of 
Nabha and then to Sada Kaur, daughter of 
Dasaundha Singh Gill. Sada Kaur, who be- 
came Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s mother-in-law, 
acquired great fame during her son-in-law’s 
early davs. Gurbakhsh Singh who accompa- 
nied his father in his various campaigns of 
conquest won reputation as the conqueror 
of the Kangra Fort which he seized from its 
Afghan occupant in 1783, Gurbakhsh Singh 
was killed in February 1785 while assisting 
his father in a battle fought against the allied 
forces of Mahan Singh Sukkarchakkia and 
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Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra, near the town 
of Batala. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH, SANT (1871-1939), 
better known as Sant Gurbakhsh Singh of 
Patiala, scholar and preacher, was born in 
1871 at Chiinian in Patiala district. His fa- 
ther, Bhai Sham Singh, and his family shift- 
ed to Hansron, near Navashahar in Jalandhar 
district, as the repression was let loose by 
government on the Namdharis. He served as 
granthi in the village gurdwara. Gurbakhsh 
Singh received his early education in a dera 
at Fatehabad, near Khadtr Sahib. He hada 
religious inclination from the very beginning 
and was drawn into the company of Nirmala 
saints while still very young. With a group of 
them he travelled first to Jhansi and then to 
Varanasi— two centres of Nirmala learning. 
At these places he acquired proficiency in 
Sanskrit grammar, Vedanta, Nyaya and 
Mimansa. He came to be reckoned as a pow- 
erful logician and was sent to Prayag, 
Haridvar, Patiala, Amritsar, and other 
Nirmala centres to participate in learned 
debate. His skill as a logician was put to test 
especially in the religious polemics which 
raged in the Punjab towards the end of the 
nineteenth century and at the beginning of 
the twentieth. Gurbakhsh Singh had by now 
been converted to Singh Sabha ideology 
which he preached with zest and vigour. He 
revelled in discourse with the Arya SamAjists 
and won for his powers in argument the title 
of Sabha Jitt Pandit, i.e. Pandit or scholar 
victor in debating forums. He was named 
adviser for religious affairs to the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, Amritsar. In 1908 he took over as 
editor of the Patiala State Gazette which had 
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then started appearing in Punjabi under the 
orders of Maharaja Bhiipinder Singh (1891- 
1938). This appointment and his close asso- 
ciation with the Singh Sabha of Patiala linked 
his name with Patiala for ever. He was nom- 
inated along with Babt Teéja Singh of 
Bhasaur, Bhai Vir Singh and Dr Bhai Jodh 
Singh, a member of the committee, consti- 
tuted by the Chief Khalsa Diwan on 20 Octo- 
ber 1910, to work out the draft of a Sikh 
code which was published under the title 
Gurmat Prakash: Bhag Sanskar. Unmatched in 
platform oratory, Sant Gurbakhsh Singh 
spent his last years in comparative oblivion. 
He died in 1939. 
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GURBANSAVALI, by Saundha (variously 
Saundha Singh), is a chronology in verse of 
the Guris and of their families. The author, 
a contemporary and for some time an 
employee of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was a 
Sandhu Jatt of the Lahore district. His father 
was Chaudhari Hem Raj, and his elder 
brother, Hira Singh, was the founder of the 
Nakai family. Among his other works are 
Amrit Mahima, Gur Ustati, Parsang Patshahi 
Dasvin and Hétimnama, besides several 
independent poems. 

The Gurbansavali which is more a good 
piece of literature than a document of his- 
torical information starts with homage to the 
Gurus. The author records that Gurti Nanak, 
son of Kalu Mehta and Mata Tripta, was a 
Bedi Khatri. The Gura had two sons, Sri 
Chand and Lakhmi Das. He lived up to the 
age of 70 years, 5 months and 7 days. 

Gurti Nanak’s spiritual successor, Gurt 
Angad, was of the Trehan sub-caste. He was 
married to Khivi and had two sons, Dasti and 
Datu. The author does not mention the 
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Gurti’s two daughters, Bibi Amaro and 
Anokhi. His time is computed to be 12 years, 
6 months and 9 days. Similar accounts are 
presented of the Guris following. 

Written in simple verse, which is a mix- 
ture of Hindi and Punjabi, the work has been 
included, after minor editing, in Gurpranahan 
published by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee in 1964. 

B.S. 


GURBILAS BABA SAHIB SINGH BEDI, by Bhai 
Sobha Ram belonging to the Sevapanthi or- 
der, is a versified account of the life of Baba 
Sahib Singh Bedi, a descendant of Guri 
Nanak. The voluminous work, four manu- 
script copies of which — one each at the 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar; Punjabi 
University, Patiala; Moti Bagh Palace, Patiala; 
and Punjab Archives Deparunent, Patiala — 
are known to exist, has since been published 
(1988) by the Punjabi University. 

Sahib Singh Bedi is presented in this 
work as a saint, profound scholar, warrior, 
statesman, social reformer, and a religious 
leader. The tone generally is hagiographical, 
and much store is set by the Baba’s super- 
natural powers. The poet, in fact, 
endeavours to cast him as the incarnation 
of Guru Gobind Singh, and appropriates 
some of the incidents from the life of the 
Gurii to embellish the career of his hero. 
The Gurbilas makes up for its lapses as a 
work of history by the wealth of detail it 
accumulates about the social life of the 
Punjab of that day. Worthy of special no- 
tice are the poet’s descriptions of marriage 
ceremonies, songs and feasts and of the dow- 
ry system then prevalent. 
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GURBILAS CHHEVIN PATSHAHI, lit. the 
(life)-play of the Sixth Guru, is a versified 
biography of Gurti Hargobind in language 
more akin to Braj, written in the Gurmukhi 
script. The author is anonymous, though the 
colophon mentions 1775 Bk/AD 1718 as the 
year of the completion of the work. The task, 
says the poet, took him fifteen months to 
accomplish, Certain anachronistic references 
to events of post-1718 period make this date 
suspect. Another date suggested by a mod- 
ern scholar is AD 1843. Two versions of the 
work are available in print, one edited by 
Giani Indar Singh Gill and published in 1968 
by Jivan Mandar Pustakalia, Amritsar, and 
the other published in 1970 by the Languages 
Department, Punjab. Both editions comprise 
twenty-one cantos of unequal length, the 
former edition containing 8,131 stanzas and 
the latter 7,793. 

Written mostly in the poetic metres of 
Chaupai and Dohira, the narrative begins 
with the poet invoking Bhagauti and ador- 
ing the Ten Guris of the Sikh faith to seek 
their blessings in the task he is launching 
upon. The circumstances which led to the 
composition of the epic are also explained. 
The poet claims to have versified the bio- 
graphical details of Gurti’ Hargobind’s life as 
narrated to him by his literary mentor, 
Dharam Singh, who happened to be present 
at Nanaksar, present-day Nankana Sahib, 
where Bhai Mani Singh, scholar and martyr, 
on the request ofa devout Sikh named Bhagat 
Singh, recounted in successive sittings the 
memorable events relating to Guru 
Hargobind’s life. To lend authenticity to his 
account, he says that Mani Singh’s informa- 
tion was based on what he heard from Bhai 
Daya Singh, one of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
Panj Piare, who, in turn, had these details 
from the Guru himself. 

The Gurbilas covers events such as the 
birth, childhood and early education of Gurta 
Hargobind (cantos 1-3); his marriage (canto 
5); compilation of the Gurt Granth Sahib by 
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Gurt' Arjan (canto 4) and his martyrdom 
(canto 7); construction of Akal Takht (canto 
8) and the digging of Babeksar (canto 9); 
battle of Amritsar (canto 10); marriage of 
Bibi Viro (canto 11) and of Stiraj Mall (can- 
to 17); liberation of Kaulan (canto 12); the 
passing away of Bhai Buddha (canto 16); of 
Bhai Gurdas (canto 18) and Mata Damodari 
(canto 19); defeat and death of Painda Khan 
(canto 20). 

The author describes at some length 
Prithi Chand’s acts of hostility towards his 
brother, Guri Arjan. Prithi Chand laid his 
claim to the spiritual throne of Gura: Nanak 
after Gurt Ram Das on the basis of his being 
the eldest son of the latter. He resented Guru 
Arjan’s installation as successor to Gurt Ram 
Das, and became openly inimical after a son 
was born to him (Gurti Arjan). The birth of 
(Gurti) Hargobind is attributed to the bless- 
ings of Bhai Buddha, a Sikh of Gurti Nanak’s 
own time, widely reputed for his piety. As 
Guru Arjan’s wife, Mata Ganga one day 
brought out food for him, Bhai Buddha start- 
ed eating it, simultaneously showering bless- 
ings on her, saying that a warrior son would 
be born to her who would crush the tyrants. 

There is a detailed account given of the 
founding and construction of the Akal Takht. 
Guru Hargobind, it is stated, laid the foun- 
dation of the Akal Takht on Har 5, 1663 Bk/ 
3 June 1606, allowing only Bhai Buddha and 
Bhai Gurdias to lend the labour of their hands 
in raising the structure. Bhar Gurdas was 
named custodian of the Akal Takht as Bhai 
Buddha had been of the Harimandar. 

The poet attributes to Gur) Hargobind 
the assignment of dhunis, i.e. tunes, to nine 
of the vars in the Gurat Granth Sahib. Abdul 
and Nattha, two contemporary bards, recit- 
ed at Sikh gatherings at Akal Takht the vars 
according to the tunes set by Guru 
Hargobind. Later on, with the permission of 
Bhai Buddha, Gurt Hargobind is said to have 
these dhunis added in the hand of Bhai 
Gurdas in the text of the Guru Granth Sahib. 
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This is contrary to the accepted belief that 
this was done by Guru Arjan himself at the 
time of the compilation of the Holy Book. 
The Gurbilas comes to an end with the death 
of Gurt Hargobind which, according to it, 
took place in 1695 Bk/AD 1638. This date has 
been proved to be incorrect as also several 
others given in the text. 

JSS. 


GURBILAS PATSHAHI 10, a poeticized ac- 
count of Gurt! Gobind Singh’s career, was 
completed in 1751, forty-three years after his 
death. Until it was published in 1968, there 
were only four manuscript copies of the work 
known to exist. Apart from specialists, very 
few had heard of it. The author of this work 
is Kuir Singh, a resident of Mohalla Kamboan 
of a city, which, in his book, remains unspec- 
ified, but which could possibly be Lahore. 
He entered the fold of the Khalsa under the 
influence of Bhai Mani Singh. He uses two 
noms de plume for himself, namely Bisan Hari/ 
Visanu Hari and Sri Kant Hari. The practice 
of using in the text synonyms of the actual 
name was fairly common amongst medieval 
Hindi poets. But the terms Kuir Singh em- 
ploys have no semantic relationship with his 
name. It is likely that he adopted the new 
name Bishan Singh (synonym: Bisan Hart) 
on receiving the rites of Khalsa baptism. 

The entire Gurbilds is written in verse of 
various forms, including aril, salok, savatya, 
sirkhandi, soratha, kabit, chaupai, jhulana, 
tribhangi, dohira, bhujang, rasaval, gia, and 
naraj. Out of a total of 2,938 chhands, 2,901 
are written in Braj Bhasa and the remaining 
37 in Punjabi. The work has a few specimens 
of prose interspersed in the text which are 
linguistically very significant. As far his sourc- 
es of information, the poet seems to have 
had access to two preceding works, Gurt 
Gobind Singh’s Bachitra Natak and Sainapati’s 
Sri Gur Sobha. More than that, he has relied 
on information personally obtained from 
Bhai Mani Singh. 
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Whereas the Bachitra Nadtak comcs down 
to 1696 and the Sr Gur Sobha takes up the 
thread in a broad way from where it ends, 
Kuir Singh’s Gurbilas covers the entire span 
of Gurt Gobind Singh’s life. It is the first 
work to record details of the early years of his 
career, of the Sis Bhet episode in the cre- 
ation of the Khalsa, and the march of the 
Gurt' from Chamkaur to Talvandi Sabo. It 
also contains reference to Gurti Gobind Singh 
passing on the spiritual succession to the 
Guru Granth Sahib which was to be the Guru 
after him. Equally important is the poet’s 
evocation of Gura Gobind Singh’s image. 
Writing at a time when the Sikhs were en- 
gaged in a bitter struggle against the Mughal 
rulers, he portrays the Gurii as a liberator 
and warrior, and as the guardian angel of 
. the Khalsa ranks. The Gurti’s mission, nebu- 
lously hinted at in the Bachitra Natak, is now 
clearly understood as the extirpation of the 
tyrannical rule of the Mughals and the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Khalsa raj. A 
devotee and admirer of Gurt Gobind Singh, 
he addresses him by such terms as Prabhu 
(Master), Kartar (Creator), Karunasindh 
(Ocean of Compassion), Dayanidh (Treasure 
of Grace), Kripasindh (Ocean of Kindness), 
etc. 

The Gurbilas is not, however, free trom 
faults. Its dates are often crroncous; for in- 
stance, 1689, instead of 1699 for the creation 
of the Khalsa and 1709 instead of 1708 for 
the death of Gurt Gobind Singh at Nanded. 
Figures concerning the strength of encmy 
forces and the casualties suffered by them 
are grossly exaggerated. The battles ‘of 
Anandpur are divided into two rounds, the 
first of whicn is described as preceding the 
attacks of Dilawar Khan, Husain Khan and 
Mirza Beg, which is historically incorrect. 
Similarly, Gura Gobind Singh’s journey to 
the South with Emperor Bahadur Shah is 
unhistorically interrupted by long visits, last- 
ing for years, to places like Patna, Kashi and 
Ayodhya. 
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A notable feature of the work is the evi- 
dence it furnishes about the martyrdom of 
Bhai Mani Singh and his companions in 1734. 
Kuir Singh seems to have been an eyewitness 
and mentions the names of some of the Sikhs 
who were executed along with Bhai Mani 
Singh. No other contemporary source con- 
tains this information. 

ES. 


GURB1LAS PATSHAHI DASVIN, a poeticized 
account of the life of Gurt! Gobind Singh by 
Bhai Sukkha Singh. The poet, a convert to 
Sikhism from the barber caste, was born at 
Anandpur in 1768 and completed the work 
in 1797 when he was barely twenty-nine. The 
poctry is more Braj than Punjabi, but the 
script used is Gurmukhi. Recently, the Lan- 
guages Department, Punjab, has brought out 
an edition in Devanagari characters also. The 
oldest printed edition of the work available 
is the one published in 1912 by Lala Ram 
Chand Manaktahla from Lahore. Compris- 
ing thirty-one cantos, the work gives a de- 
tailed account of the events of the life of 
Gurt Gobind Singh and of the causes which 
led to the battles he had to fight. Beginning 
with an invocation to the Timeless One in 
the classical style, the poet goes on to narrate 
the dream in which he was instructed in the 
“Shastranam Mala”, a chapter in the Dasam 
Granth, and was inspired to delineate in verse 
the life of Guru Gobind Singh. Bhai Sukkha 
Singh claims to have had that dream while at 
Patna where he used to deliver sermons to 
Sikh congregations at Takht Sri Harimandar 
Sahib. He soon left Patna for Anandpur 
where he remained until his death in 1838 
and where he completed the Gurbilas. 
Besides the information received by word 
of mouth from old people, Sukkha Singh 
seems to have relied on works such as Gurt 
Gobind Singh’s autobiographical Bachitra 
Natak, Kuir Singh’s life of Gura Gobind 
Singh, Sainapati’s S17? Gur Sobha, Ani Rai’s 
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Bhalla’s Mahima Prakash. With its wealth of 
detail, Sukkha Singh’s Gurbilas combines a 
rare insight into the prevailing political con- 
ditions and into the moral issues involved in 
the resistance Guru Gobind Singh had 
launched. Elaborate detail marks the descrip- 
tion of the Baisakhi day of 1699 when Guru 
Gobind Singh introduced khande di pahul 
and the pledges of the Khalsa fraternity; of 
the regal splendour at the Gurii’s court at 
Anandpur; Raja Bhim Chand’s visit to the 
Gurti and his envy of his style; his machina- 
tions at Srinagar (Garhval) which converted 
a disciple like Fateh Chand into the enemy 
of the Gurii and their attack on the Gurti at 
Paonta; and the evacuation of Anandpur by 
the Gurt under a prolonged siege by the hill 
chiefs and Mughal troops and the subsequent 
course of events. The last days of Guru 
Gobind Singh at Nanded are described in 
this work in minuter detail than anywhere 
else. Gurbilas, however, is not a straight chron- 
icle of events. Poetic imagination and pious 
adornment predominate over factual 
narration. 

K.S.T. 


GURCHARAN SINGH, a Kika leader 
(formally designated suba, i.e. governor or 
deputy, by Baba Ram Singh) who attempted 
to seek help of the Russians against the 
British, was born in 1806 at Chakk Pirana in 
Sialkot district, now in Pakistan, the son of 
Atar Singh Virk. He joined the army of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh as a trooper in 1833 
and served the Sikh State up to its annexation 
in 1849. He was initiated into the Kuka faith 
about 1870 by the Kaka siba, Jota Singh, also 
of the Sialkot district, and shortly afterwards 
was himself appointed a suba. After the 
deportation of Baba Ram Singh to Rangoon 
in 1872, Gurcharan Singh travelled 
extensively preaching the Kika creed and 
making converts. He got in contact with 
Russians after they had firmly established 
themselves in the central Asian region. He 
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knew Pashto and Persian languages and was 
fully familiar with Afghanistan and the 
territories beyond having visited Kabul several 
times. He possessed a strong physique capable 
of undertaking long and arduous journeys. 
His descriptive roll as given in the police 
records at the time of his arrest in 1881 was: 
“Light complexion, large eyes, aquiline 
features, white beard and moustaches, height 
about 5 ft 11 inches, age 75 years; general 
appearance —a fine and handsome specimen 
of a Sikh.” 

In 1879, Gurcharan Singh carried a let- 
ter to the Russian authorities purporting to 
be from Baba Ram Singh, the Kuka leader. 
He reached Tash Kurghan in April 1880 
where he was received by the Russian gover- 
nor of Tashkent. The letter in Gurmukhi 
began with salams to the Russian emperor, 
the governor-general and other Russian of- 
ficers and among other things went on to say 
that Ram Singh was the spiritual leader of 
3,15,000 Kukas, all brave soldiers; that the 
tyrannical British government had impris- 
oned him in Rangoon; that the British were 
afraid of losing the Punjab to the Kikas; that 
Russians would go to India to expel the En- 
glish and that both the Russians and the 
Khalsa would rule over all India. The Rus- 
sian authorities showed keen interest in 
Gurcharan Singh’s mission, but they were 
non-committal and wished to proceed with 
caution. A letter was, however, given to the 
Kaka leader: 

Greetings from the Commander-in-Chief 

and the Governor-General to Baba Ram 

Singh and Baba Budh Singh. The letter 

was duly received from Gurcharan Singh, 

careful consideration was given it, and 
the contents were gratifying to note. 

Thanks for the informative communica- 

tion, but it is desirable to have details, 

more fresh news about the affairs and 

situation in India. The prophecy of Guru . 

Govind Singh and Guru Baba Nanak was 

noted for information. Everything will 
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happen according to the Will of God. 

The prophets know best when the hour 

will strike. 

Gurcharan Singh reached Bhaini Sahib 
by a circuitous route via Peshawar and 
Rawalpindi and delivered the Russian letter 
with the accompanying presents to Baba 
Buddah Singh for onward transmission to Baba 
Ram Singh. The British government came to 
know about the movements of Gurcharan 
Singh and began to keep a strict watch upon 
him. He was soon arrested and sent to Multan 
jail. After his release in 1886, he was kept 
under police surveillance in his native village 
in Sialkot district. 
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GURDAS, BHAI (1551-1636), much 


honoured in Sikh learning and piety, was a 
leading figure in early Sikhism who enjoyed 
the partronage of Guru Arjan under whose 
supervision he inscribed the first copy of Sikh 
Scripture, the Gura Granth Sahib, which is 
still extant. He was born in a Bhalla Khatri 
family (father: Ishar Das; mother: Jivani) at 
Goindval in 1608 Bk/AD 1551. Bhai Ishar Das, 
one of Guru Amar Das’s cousins had settled 
in Goindval soon after the town was founded 
in 1603 Bk/AD 1546. Bhai Gurdas, who was 
the only child of his parents, lost his mother 
when he was barely three and his father when 
he was 12. He spent his early years at Goindval 
and Sultanpur Lodhi. At the former place, 
he had the opportunity of listening to many 
men of knowledge and spiritual attainment 
who kept visiting the town which fell on the 
Delhi-Lahore road and was then the reli- 
gious centre of the Sikhs. He later proceed- 
ed to Varanasi where he studied Sanskrit and 
Hindu scriptures. He was initiated into 
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Sikhism by Gurt Ram Das in 1579. He trav- 
elled extensively visiting Agra, Lucknow, 
Varanasi, Burhanpur, Rajasthan, Jammi and 
Chamba hills, preaching Gurt Nanak’s word. 
After the passing away of Gurii Ram Das, in 
1581, he returned to the Punjab, visited 
Goindval and thence proceeded to Amritsar 
to pay his obeisance to Guru Arjan, Guru 
Ram Das’s successor. He made Amritsar his 
home and through his devotion and love of 
learning carved for himself a pre-eminent 
position among the Guru’s disciples. When 
the Gurt decided to compile the Holy Granth 
containing the hymns of the Gurus and of 
some of the saints and sufis, he chose Bhai 
Gurdas to be his principal helper. They 
worked together on the volume which was 
completed in 1604. The entire text was in- 
scribed by Bhai Gurdas. The copy written in 
his hand is preserved to this day in the family 
of the Gurii’s descendants at Kartarpur, in 
Jalandhar district of the Punjab. 

Bhai Gurdas also contributed the labour 
of his hands to the excavation of the sacred 
pool at Amritsar (1577). He was chosen to 
recite the Gurus’ hymns to Emperor Akbar 
when he visited Kartarpur in 1596-97 on his 
way back from a military campaign. As the 
tradition goes, the Emperor had been incit- 
ed by Prithi Chand and his supporters against 
Guru Arjan saying that the hymns he was 
planning to compile into a volume had an 
anti-Muslim tone. As Bhai Gurdas read out 
verses selected at random, the Emperor was 
deeply impressed with their spiritual content. 
When Guri Hargobind, Nanak VI, decided 
to construct in front of the Harimandar, Akal 
Takht, Throne of the Timeless Lord, he en- 
trusted the task to the two most revered Sikhs 
of the time, Bhai Gurdas and Bhai Buddha, 
the latter blessed by Gurt) Nanak himself. 
Bhai Gurdas was assigned to looking after 
the premises. Gurti Hargobind also appoint- 
ed him to teach his young son (Gurit) Tegh 
Bahadur ancient classics even as Bhai Buddha 
supervised his training in manly arts of ar- 
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chery and horsemanship. Bhai Gurdas led a 
batch of Sikhs to Gwalior where Guru 
Hargobind had been detained under the 
orders of the Mughal emperor Jahangir. He 
was present at the weddings of the Gurii’s 
sons Baba Gurditta (April 1621) and Baba 
Suraj Mall (23 April 1629). He offered ardas 
at the death in 1621 of Mata Ganga, wife of 
Guru Arjan, and recited Scripture and of- 
fered ardds at the time of Baba Buddha’s 
death on 17 November 1631. 

Bhai Gurdas was the bulwark of Sikhism 
for many years. He was the expounder and 
exemplar of the Sikh way of life. He was a 
man of wide learning especially in ancient 
texts and philosophy, and devoted his excep- 
tional talents to preaching the Sikh faith. He 
composed verse which is valued for its racy 
style and for its vivid exposition of the teach- 
ing of the Guriis. His poetry, now available 
in two volumes, in Punjabi Varan Bhai Gurdas 
and in Braj Kabiti Savaiyye, forms part of ac- 
cepted Sikh canon and is sung along with 
gurbani, the Gurus’ word, at holy 
congregations. Guru Arjan put his seal of 
approval on it by designating it as the “key” 
to the Holy Scripture. 

Bhar Gurdas, who never married, died at 
Goindval on Bhadon sudi 5,1693 Bk/25 Au- 
gust 1636. 
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GURDAS, BHAI, a descendant of Guri 
Arjan’s renowned Sikh Bhai Bahilo (1553- 
1643), was a masand or minister of Baba Ram 
Rai at Dehra Dan. When after the death of 
Baba Ram Rai on 4 September 1687 a large 
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number of his masands started grabbing his 
property and offerings, Bhai Gurdas re- 
mained faithful to his widow, Panjab Kaur. It 
was he who carried Panjab Kaur’s complaint 
and appeal for help to Gurti Gobind Singh, 
then staying at Paonta. Several years later, he 
along with his younger brother, Tara, joined 
the retinue of Guru Gobind Singh, who ap- 
pointed them to preach Sikhism in their 
native district (Bathinda). 
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GURDAS, BHAI, more precisely Bhai Gurdas 
II, which description distinguishes him from 
his ._predecessor, Bhai Gurdas who 
calligraphed Sikh Scripture, the Gurt Granth 
Sahib, under the supervision of Gurt Arjan 
(1563-1606), was an eighteenth century poet 
famous for the var, i.e. poem in folk form, in 
Hindized Punjabi, entitled Var Sri Bhagauti_ fi 
Ki Patshahi Dasvin Ki. The title of the poem 
was given as Var Bhai Gurdas ft Kiin a manu- 
script (No. 1361) in the Sikh Reference Li- 
brary, Amritsar. This poem is usually append- 
ed to the collection, Varan Bhai Gurdds, which 
is the work of his predecessor. Another com- 
position entitled Rag Ramkah Ki Var is also 
attributed to Gurdas II, but its subject mat- 
ter, diction and style bear the closest affinity 
to the work of the senior Bhai Gurdas to be 
categorically detached from it. This would 
confirm the assumption that the contribu- 
ution of Bhai Gurdas II amounts to the soli- 
tary composition which is generally antholo- 
gized as vdr 41 in Varan Bhat Gurdas. No 
biographical details are available about the 
poet. 

Var Sri Bhagauti fi Ki is a composition 
comprising 28 pauris or stanzas, 20 of the 
stanzas ending with the same line proclaim- 
ing the uniqueness of Gurtii Gobind Singh. A 
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point especially seized by the poet is about 
Guru. Gobind Singh having converted the 
sangat, fellowship of the Sikhs, into Khalsa. 
The entire poem is a panegyric to Gura 
Gobind Singh. Gurii Gobind Singh is the 
upholder of goodness and vanquisher of evil. 
He is a valiant hero and his sword, symboliz- 
ing Kalika, the power of the Almighty Lord, 
is the guarantee against evil. Stanza 22 refers 
to Gurt' Gobind Singh’s predecessors Gurti 
Har Rai, the Seventh Guru, and Gurt Har 
Krishan, the Eighth Guru. Stanza 23 alludes 
to Gurti Tegh Bahadur and his martyrdom. 
Concluding stanzas celebrate the glory of 
the Khalsa. 

RSJ. 


GURDIAL SINGH DHILLON (1915-1992), 
parliamentarian, diplomat and statesman, was 
a scion of the Bhangi Sardars who had ruled 
over the central Punjab during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. Born at Sarhali, 
in Jalandhar district of the Punjab, at his 
nanke, mother’s village, on 6 August 1915, 
the son of Sardar Hardit Singh of Panjvar, in 
Amritsar district, Gurdial Singh was educat- 
ed at the Khalsa Collegiate School, Amritsar, 
and at Government College, Lahore, from 
where he graduated in 1935. He took the 
Law degree from the University Law College 
in 1937 and set up practice under the ap- 
prenticeship of the well-known nationalist 
leader of Amritsar, Dr Saifuddin Kitchlew. 
He was selected for a commission in the army 
and, though he completed the training, he 
did not join the service owing to his patriotic 
proclivity. The pull of the nationalist senti- 
ment proved decisive and, in spite of his 
aristocratic birth, he was led to join the ranks 
of the Indian National Congress. Soon after 
passing out of the university’s portals, he 
faced his first political test. A mass demon- 
stration by students was then rocking the 
Punjab and it offered Gurdial Singh a ready 
passage into activity which remaincd his life- 
long passion. For his participation in the 
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students’ agitation he was awarded a brief 
spell in jail. Soon thereafter, he was partici- 
pating in a much larger protest which came 
to be known in the annals of the Punjab as 
Harsa Chhina morcha and which cost him a 
whole year in jail. This established his repu- 
tation as a youth leader of true calibre. 

After this active brush with politics, 
Gurdial Singh did a stint in journalism. He 
became editor of two newspapers, the daily 
Vartman (Punjabi). and the daily Sher-i-Bharat 
(Urdu). This gave Gurdial Singh an oppor- 
tunity to broaden his political contacts. He 
earned close kinship with politicians of the 
weight of Udham Singh Nagoke and Darshan 
Singh Pheruman. At the younger level were 
his comrades of the vintage of Ishar Singh 
Majhail. 

At the first general elections in Indepen- 
dent India, in 1952, Gurdial Singh was elect- 
ed a member of the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly. After a brief spell as Deputy Speak- 
er of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, he was 
elected Speaker. In 1965, he became a 
memeber of the Punjab cabinet holding the 
portfolios of transport and rural electrifica- 
tion and irrigation. Translating himself to 
Delhi, after his election as a member of the 
Lok Sabha, lower house of Indian Parlia- 
ment, he maintained his position as an ace 
parliamentarian, leading to his election as 
speaker of the Indian Parliament. This office 
he relinquished to become a member of 
Indian cabinet in which he was assigned to 
the portfolios of transport and shipping. He 
then carried a diplomatic assignment as 
India’s High Commissioner in Canada. 

Gurdial Singh Dhillon’s parliamentary ca- 
reer was studded with the highest national 
and international honours. As chairman of 
the conference of leaders of legislative bod- 
ies of India, he attended 17 of their annual 
conferences, seven of which he presided. He 
was awarded the Medallion of the Parliament 
of Canada. He was a familiar, much-honoured 
figure in world parliaments including the 
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mother of parliaments, the British House of 
Commons. He was elected acting president 
of Inter-parliamentary Union Conference at 
Geneva in 1973 and president at Tokyo in 
1974, Dr Gurdial Singh was very lively and 
humorous man and some of his bon mots 
continued to reverberate in parliamentary 
halls of the world long after he had left them. 

His family house in the village of Pafijvar, 
in Amritsar, bore the evocative name, Missal 
House. Missal was the term for 12 eighteenth- 
_century Sikh chiefships into which Punjab 
had become divided before it was consolidat- 
ed into a unitary power under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 

Gurdial Singh Dhillon valued his associ- 
ation with the academic forums in his own 
country more than anything else. He was a 
member of the syndicate and senate of the 
Panjab University, Chandigarh, for many 
years. He also served as a member of the 
syndicate and senate of Gurai Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar. He carried a D. Litt. 
(honoris causa) from Punjabi University, 
Patiala, which enjoyed pride of place on the 
roster of his academic honours. He was a 
trustee of Gurtii Nanak Engineering College, 
Ludhiana, and a member of the board of 
governors of the Punjab Public School, 
Nabha. He was president of Mata Ganga Girls 
College, Gurt Arjan Dev College and Khalsa 
Higher Secondary School, Tarn Taran. He 
was a member of the managing committee of 
Bir Baba Buddha College and a trustee of 
the Shahid Phertuman College. He was chair- 
man of the trust sub-committee and manag- 
ing committee of Jallianvala Bagh National 
Memorial Trust, 1973-81. -- 

He held doctorates from international 
universities such as Humbolt (Germany) and 
Sung Kyun Kwan (Korea). He was plied with 
offers of honoris causa degrecs by universities 
in India such as Punjabi, Chandigarh and 
Kurukshetra. 

This bare account of his career tells but 
part of the story. Much more important than 
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the offices he reached and held was the man 
himself. He was a person of great charm and 
wit and of great nobility of mind and purpose. 
Dr Gurdial Singh Dhillon throughout main- 
tained an independent and statesman-like 
course. He was a man of acknowledged per- 
sonal dignity and honour. He was known for 
his frankness and for his integrity of word 
and character. As a politician, he claimed 
the cleanest reputation. 

He was much in demand in Sikh literary 
and social forums. He was especially attached 
to his alma mater, the Pafijab University and 
remained a member of its senate and syndi- 
cate for more than three decades. He was 
known not to have missed a single meeting 
of these bodies during his long association 
with the university. 

Sardar Gurdial Singh died at Delhi, on 
23 March 1992, following a heart attack. 
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GURDIAL SINGH, JATHEDAR (1886-1958), 
also known as Giani Gurdial Singh or Sant 
Gurdial Singh Bhindrarivale, was born in 1886 
at Adampur, near Moga, now in Faridkot 
district of the Punjab. He studied up to 
matriculation. He enjoyed the patronage of 
Tikka (later Maharaja) Ripudaman Singh of. 
Nabha, whom he accompanied to England 
in 1910. On return from abroad in 1912, he 
joined the seminary at Bhindar Kalan run by 
Sant Sundar Singh where he studied Sikh 
theological and historical texts. When the 
first Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee was formed in November 1920, 
Gurdial Singh was nominated a member. He 
was one of those who persuaded the Com- 
miltee to take up the question of the forced 
abdication and dethronement of the Nabha 
ruler, Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, in July 
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1923. Consequent upon the launching of 
what is known as the Jaito morcha or agitation 
to protest against the government’s action, 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee was outlawed and its members put 
behind the bars. Sant Gurdial Singh was ar- 
rested on 7 January 1924 and imprisoned in 
Multan Central Jail. While under detention 
he used to give discourses on gurbani for the 
benefit of his jail-mates. On release in 1926, 
he went back to Sant Sundar Singh, who 
appointed him jathedar in charge of a newly 
established gurdwara and missionary centre 
at Bopa Rai, a village in Ludhiana district. 
He was elected to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee in 1945. Besides 
teaching regular students at the seminary, 
Sant Gurdial Singh delivered a serialized 
discourse on the entire Gura Granth Sahib 
spread over a whole year. He had given 23 
such annual series before he died at Bopa 
Rai Kalan on 28 March 1958. 
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GURDIT SINGH was a devoted Sikh of the 
time of Guru Gobind Singh. According to 
Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi 10, he was in 
the retinue of the Guri as his treasurer dur- 
ing his journey to the Deccan in 1708. 
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GURDIT SINGH, BABA (1861-1954), patri- 
ot of Komagata Maru fame, was born in 186], 
into a Sandhu Sikh family of Sarhali, a vil- 
lage in Amritsar district. Gurdit Singh’s 
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grandfather had served in the Sikh army as 
an officer but his father, Hukam Singh, was 
a small farmer of moderate means. Failing 
monsoon in 1870 drove Hukam Singh to 
seck a living away from home. He migrated 
to Taiping, Malaysia, where he became a small 
time contractor. His eldest son, Pahila Singh, 


joined him there later but Gurdit Singh re- 


mained in the village where, in the absence 
of a regular school, he learned to read and 
write Gurmukhi at the feet of the custodian 
of the local dharamsala. A skilled horseman, 
Gurdit Siigh entertained the ambition of 


joining the [Indian Cavalry, but was turned 


down by the recruitment board because he 
failed to mect the required physical 
standards. In 1885, he joined his father in 
Malaysia where he became a successful con- 
tractor and businessman. 

Gurdit Singh was married in 1885. From 
this marriage, he had two daughters and a 
son, all three.of whom died. The wife herself 
passed away in 1904. His second wife bore 
him a son, Balvant Singh, who survived his 
father. Gurdit Singh established the Gurii 
Nanak Steamship Company and leased a Jap- 
anese ship, the Komagata Maru, renamed 
Gurt! Nanak Jahaz, and launched it from 
Hong Kong in 1914 taking a batch of Indian 
emigrants to Canada. This was done to cir- 
cumvent the new Canadian immigration or- 
dinances which, aiming to stop the influx of 
Indians, prohibited entry into Canada of 
persons of every nationality except by a “con- 
linuous” journey on through tickets from 
the country of their birth or citizenship. 
There was no direct shipping service from 
India to Canada and the object of the Cana- 
dian government in passing the ordinances 
was specifically to debar the Indians. On the 
eve of the ship’s scheduled departure, Gurdit 
Singh was arrested and, pending final clear- 
ance, a large number of the passengers, can- 
celled their booking so that when he was 
released and the ship finally left port on 4 
April 1914, only 194 of the original 500 pas- 
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sengers were on board. Intermediate stops 
were made at Shanghai, Moji and Yokohama. 
Gurdit Singh received from Ghadr leaders, 
Maulawi Barkatullah and Gyani Bhagwan 
Singh, revolutionary literature which was 
distributed among the passengers whose 
number grew with groups picked up on the 
way to 376, of whom 359 were Sikhs. The 
ship finally arrived in Vancouver on 23 May 
1914. Canadian officials refused to allow all 
but a few of the passengers to disembark and 
the ship remained at anchor for two months 
while Gurdit Singh tried unsuccessfully to 
negotiate for the landing of his passengers. 
In this situation he enjoyed the full support 
of the Sikh community in Vancouver. Ten- 
sion rose as the rations ran low. After a brief 
and violent confrontation in which a boat- 
load of Canadian officials attempting to board 
the S.S. Komagata Maru were repelled, a com- 
promise was reached. The government of 
Canada provided rations and fuel for the 
return journey. 

On 29 September 1914, the S.S. Komagata 
Maru docked at Budge Budge, near Calcutta. 
Baba Gurdit Singh and his Sikh companions 
became rebels in the eyes of the Indian 
government. His ship was searched for any 
arms he might be smuggling into India. In 
Calcutta, a special train was kept ready for 
the passengers to be transported back to their 
homes in the Punjab. Seventeen Muslim pas- 
sengers obeyed government orders and 
boarded the train. The Sikh passengers re- 
fused and, forming themselves into a proces- 
sion with the Gurti Granth Sahib at the head 
of it, wended their way towards the city. Brit- 
ish troops and police turned out and forced 
them back to the railway station where a 
clash occurred. Eighteen Sikhs were killed 
and twenty-five wounded. Police made ar- 
rests, but Gurdit Singh escaped and evaded 
capture for seven years, packed with adven- 
ture and drama. Finally, he gave himself up 
to the police at Nankana Sahib on 15 No- 
vember 1921, the birth anniversary of Gurt 
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Nanak, after he had participated in religious 
observances at the shrine. He was impris- 
oned but freed in a litthe more than three 
months, on 28 February 1922. On his re- 
lease, he was warmly received throughout 
the Punjab. He was arrested again on 7 March 
1922 on charges of making seditious speech- 
es at the Golden Temple at Amritsar and was 
held in jail for four years. 

In 1926, he acted as president of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal during the absence in 


jail of Sarmukh Singh Jhabal. At the 1926 


Gauhati session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, Gurdit Singh led a walk-out by 50 Sikh 
delegates to protest against the Subjects 
Committee’s decision not to include in its 
resolutions a reference to the ruler of the 
Sikh state of Nabha who had been forced by 
the British to abdicate and for whose sake 
the Shiromani Akali Dal had launched a mass 
agitation. During the period from 1931 to 
1933, Gurdit Singh was arrested three more 
times for his political activities. In 1937, he 
sought election to the Punjab Legislative As- 
sembly as a nominee of the Indian National 
Congress, but lost to the Akali candidate, 
Partap Singh Kairon. Baba Gurdit Singh took 
part in the Sarb-Sampradai Conference 
(1934) on behalf of the Akalis. 

Baba Gurdit Singh died on 24 July 1954 
at Amritsar. 
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GURDIT SINGH MAJITHIA (d. 1853), army 
general in Sikh times, was son of Amar Singh 
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Majithia. He entered Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
service in 1834, and rose to command 3 in- 
fantry battalions and a wing of light artillery. 
General Gurdit Singh was in command of 
the Lahore troops at Peshawar in September 
1845 when Prince Pashaura Singh had risen 
in revolt. He rejected the Prince’s call to 
throw off his allegiance to the Darbar and 
join him. Gurdit Singh was married to the 
niece of Diwan Savan Mall, the governor of 
Multan. 
He died in 1853. 
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GURDIT SINGH NALVA (1807-1882), sol- 
dier and jagirdar in Sikh times, was the el- 
dest son of the famous general, Hari Singh 
Nalva. He received a sum of Rs 2,200 from 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh as his share out of 
money left by his father. The British settled 
upon him an allowance of Rs 480 annually 
after the annexation of the Punjab. He also 
inherited in 1877 the jagir of his brother, 
Jawahar Singh. 
Gurdit Singh died in 1882. 
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GURDIT SINGH SANDHANVALIA, the 
youngest of the four sons of Thakur Singh 
Sandharnvalia, who led the campaign for the 
restoration of Maharaja Duleep Singh to the 
throne of the Punjab and who was prime 
minister of the Maharaja’s emzgre govern- 
ment set up in Pondicherry, was barely in 
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his teens when he crossed over to the French 
territory with his father. Of the three broth- 
ers of Gurdit Singh, Gurbachan Singh had 
been adopted by his uncle Partap Singh, 
Bakhshish Sirigh had been adopted by a 
collateral Shamsher Singh, and Narendra 
Singh (married to the daughter of Rao 
Umrao Singh of Kutesar) lived with his 
father-in-law at Meerut and was adopted by 
Kanvar Dharam Singh of Dadri. Gurdit 
Singh was, thus, the only legal heir to 
Thakur Singh. After the death of Thakur 
Singh, Gurbachan Singh applied for forgive- 
ness of the government for himself and his 
brothers which was granted in 1890. On his 
return to British India, Gurdit Singh lived 
at Mananvala, in Gujranwala district, and 
inherited a virtually bankrupt estate. His pe- 
tition (jointly with his brothers) for the res- 
toration of the jagtr was rejected. At the time 
of the resumption of the jagir, the British 
government had allowed the sons of Thakur 
Singh an allowance of Rs 100 per mensem 
to be divided equally among the three 
brothers. After Independence, Gurdit 
Singh’s sole surviving son, Pritam Singh, re- 
ceived in compensation a politicial sufferer’s 
grant of Rs 6,000 from the Punjab 
government. 
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GURDITTA, BABA (1613-1638), the eldest 
son of Gurti’ Hargobind (1595-1644), was 
born on 15 November 1613 to Mata 
Damodari at Darauli Bhai in present-day 
Faridkot district of the Punjab. He had his 
training in religious lore and in the martial 
arts under the supervision of his father. He 
was married on 17 April 1621 to Anant alias 
Natti, daughter of Bhai Rama of Batala, an 
ancient town in Gurdaspur district. 
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According to Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi, 
relations from Darauli, Mandiali, Goindval 
and Khadur Sahib accompanied the 
marriage party. Baba Buddha and Bhai 
Gurdas, however, stayed behind in Amritsar 
to look after the Harimandar and the Akal 
Takht. On re irning to Amritsar, the family 
and the guests offered thanksgiving ardds 
and prashad first at Akal Takht and then at 
Harimandar. From 1626-27, Baba Gurditta 
lived at Kartarpur in Jalandhar district as 
directed by his father. During this period 
he founded under his father’s instructions 
a habitation, the present Kiratpur Sahib, in 
the Sivalik foothills. He also took part in 
the battle at Kartarpur against Painda Khan 
who was supported by the Mughal faujdar or 
garrison commander of Jalandhar. Baba Sri 
Chand, the aged son of Gurit Nanak, 
appointed Baba Gurditta to succeed him as 
head of the Udasi sect he had founded. Baba 
Gurditta proved worthy of the choice, and 
left a permanent mark on the history of the 
sect. He is best remembered for having 
reinvigorated missionary activity to which 
end he established four dhians or Udasi 
preaching centres. 

Baba Gurditta died at Kiratpur on Chet 
sudi 10, 1695 Bk/15 March 1638. As the leg- 
end goes, he had resurrected earlier on that 
day a cow which he had inadvertently killed 
while out hunting. Gurta Hargobind, it is 
said, admonished him for thus displaying a 
miracle. Baba Gurditta, overtaken by remorse 
for causing annoyance to his father, quietly 
retired and betook himself to a lonely place 
outside Kiratpur where he quit the earthly 
frame. A dehra or mausoleum now stands on 
the spot. 

Baba Gurditta had two sons — Dhir Mall 
and Har Rai. The latter donned the spiritual 
mantle of his grandfather whom he succeed- 
_ ed as Gurii Har Rai, Nanak VU, in 1644. 
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GURDITTA, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of the 
time of Gurt Arjan. He received instruction 
from the Gurti himself and repeated con- 
stantly the name ‘Vahiguri’. Thus he re- 
mained absorbed in God’s remembrance 
(Varan, X1.24). 
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GURDITTA, BHAI (1625-1675), son of Bhai 
Jhanda, was a descendant of the venerable 
Baba Buddha. He was one of those who, 
after the death of Gurt Har Krishan at Delhi 
in 1664, were especially summoned to Bakala 
for the anointment of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
The privilege of performing this ceremony 
had by tradition belonged to Baba Buddha’s 
house. On 1] August 1664, Bhai Gurditta, 
presented to Gurii Tegh Bahadur the spiri- 
tual regalia and placed the saffron mark on 
his forehead. He planted, on 19 June 1665, 
the ceremonial sapling at the Makhoval 
mound near Kiratpur in the Sivalik foot- 
hills, where the Gurii founded a new habi- 
tation, Chakk Ndanaki, later renamed 
Anandpur. It is not certain whether he ac- 
companied the Guru during his travel to 
the east, but, according to Sakhi Pothi, he 
was in attendance on him during his jour- 
ney through the Malva country, probably in 
1672-74. In 1675, when Gurii Tegh Bahadur 
decided to proceed to Delhi to court mar- 
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tyrdom, Bhai Gurditta was called upon to 
perform the accession ceremony, installing 
Gurt! Gobind Singh as the Tenth Gurt of 
the Sikhs. The ceremony took place on 8 
July 1675. Three days later Bhai Gurditta 
also set out for Delhi. He was not arrested 
on the way, and reached Delhi where he 
witnessed the martyrdom of Gurit Tegh 
Bahadur’s Sikhs on 11 November 1675. He 
himself discarded his body in a divine pas- 
sion the following day, 12 November 1675. 
According to Guru kian Sakhian, he was cre- 
mated by the Sikhs of Delhi at Bhogal, on 
the bank of the River Yamuna. 
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GURDITTA BHATHIARA was, according to 
tradition, engaged by Chandti Shah to tor- 
ture Gurii Arjan to death. Death by torture 
had been ordered by Emperor Jahangir him- 
self and Chandt Shah had, out of personal 
rancour, taken upon himself the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the imperial fiat. 
Gurditta, a poor bhathiara or gram-parcher 
by trade, was told to heat up an iron plate 
placed over a big hearth. Guru’ Arjan was 
made to sit on the red-hot plate and Gurditta 
was ordered to pour hot sand over his body. 
The torture ended in Guru Arjan’s death. 
Years later, when Jahangir was reconciled 
to Gurt: Arjan’s son and successor, Guru 
Hargobind, he had Chandi Shah handed 
over to the Guru to be dealt with according 
to his deserts. Chandt Shah was paraded in 
the streets of Lahore and subjected to in- 
sult and shoe-beating by the people. As he 
was taken to the street where Gurditta 
Bhathiara practised his trade, the latter, 
filled with contempt and anger, threw the 
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heavy laddle he had, under his orders, used 
to pour hot sand over Gurt Arjan’s blis- 
tered frame, at him saying, in the words of 
Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granth, “Keep away, you arch-sinner, and 
do not cast your evil shadow upon me.” The 
hot laddle hit Chandu Shah in the stomach 
and killed him. 
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GURDWARA, lit. the Gurii’s portal or the 
Guri’s abode, is the name given to a Sikh 
place of worship. The common translation 
of the term as temple is not satisfactory for, 
their faith possessing no sacrificial symbol- 
ism, Sikhs have neither idols nor altars in 
their holy places. They have no sacraments 
and no priestly order. The essential feature 
of a gurdwara is the presiding presence in it 
of Sikh Scripture, the Gurti Granth Sahib. 
Ending the line of personal Gurus, Guru 
Gobind Singh, Nanak X, had installed the 
sacred volume in 1708 as his eternal 
successor. The Holy Book has since been the 
Guri for the Sikhs and it must reign over all 
Sikh places of worship where religious cere- 
mony focusses around it. The basic condi- 
tion for a Sikh place to be so known is the 
installation in it of the Gura Granth Sahib. 
Every Sikh place by that token is the house 
of the Gurt. Hence the name Gurdwara 
(gur+dwdard= the guri’s door). 

A second characteristic of a gurdwara is 
its being a public place open to all devotees 
to pray individually or to assemble in 
congregation. Its external distinguishing 
mark is the Nishan Sahib or the Sikh flag, 
saffron or blue in colour, that flies day and 
night atop the building, or, more often, sep- 
arately close to it. In early Sikhism, the place 
used for congregational prayers was called 
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dharamsala, the abode of dharma, different 
from the modern usage which generally lim- 
its the term to a resting place. According to 
the Janam Sakhis, Gur) Nanak wherever he 
went, called upon his followers to establish 
dharamsdlads and congregate in them to re- 
peat God’s Name, and to recite His praise. 
He himself established one at Kartarpur on 
the bank of the River Ravi where he settled 
down at the end of his extensive preaching 
tours. “I have set up a dharamsal of truth,” 
sang Guru Arjan (1563-1606). “I seek the 
Sikhs of the Gurt (to congregate therein) so 
that I may serve them and bow at their feet” 
(GG, 73). In the time of Gurt’ Hargobind 
(1595-1644), dharamsals began to be called 
gurdwaras. The change of nomenclature was 
significant. Guru Arjan had compiled in 1604 
a Book, pothi or granth (later Gurti Granth 
Sahib) of holy hymns. Besides his own, he 
had included in it the compositions of his 
four spiritual predecessors and of some of 
the Indian saints and sufis. “The pothz is the 
abode of the Divine,” said he (GG, 1226). This 
first copy of the Granth he installed in the 
central Sikh shrine, the Harimandar, at 
Amritsar. Copies of the Granth began to be 
piously transcribed. The devotees carried 
them on their heads for installation in their 
respective dharamsals. Reverently, the Book 
was called the Granth Sahib and was treated 
as a sacred embodiment of the Guris’ re- 
vealed utterances. The dharamsaél where 
Granth Sahib was kept came to be called 
gurdwara. The designation became universal 
after the guriship passed to the holy Book, 
although the central shrine at Amritsar con- 
tinued to be called Harimandar or Darbar 
Sahib. . 

During the second half of the eighteenth 
century and after, as the Sikhs acquired ter- 
ritory, gurdwards sprang up in most of the 
Sikh habitations and on sites connected with 
the lives of the Gurts and with events in Sikh 
history. Most of the historical gurdwaras were 
endowed by the ruling chiefs and nobility 
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with liberal grants of land. This well- 
intentioned philanthropy, however, in many 
cases led to the rise of hereditary priesthood, 
which was brought to an end through a sus- 
tained agitation culminating in securing from 
the Punjab Legislative Council legislation 
called the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, provid- 
ing for the management of the major histor- 
ical Sikh shrines by a body known as the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee elected through adult franchise under 
government auspices. This kind of demo- 
cratic control is a unique ecclesiastical 
feature. Most of the shrines not covered by 
the Gurdwaras Act are administered by com- 
mittees chosen by local sangats. Men and 
women of good standing in the Sikh commu- 
nity may be elected to the gurdwara commit- 
tee and anyone, male or female, may be- 
come president. As Sikhism has no priest- 
hood, the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee provides guidance to the com- 
munity in religious matters. 

The main function of the gurdwara is to 
provide Sikhs with a meeting-place for 
worship. This mainly consists of listening to 
the words of the Gurtt Granth Sahib, singing 
them to musical accompaniment and hear- 
ing them expounded in kathd, or lectures 
and sermons. The gurdward also serves as a 
community centre, a school, a guest house 
for pilgrims and travellers, occasionally a clin- 
ic, and a base for local charitable activities. 
Apart from morning and evening services, 
the gurdwaras hold special congregations to 
mark important anniversaries on the Sikh 
calendar. They become scenes of much cclat 
and festivity when celebrations in honour of 
the birth anniversaries of the Gurus and of 
the Khalsa take place. The aspect of Sikhism 
most closely associated with the gurdwara, 
other than worship, is the institution of Gurta 
ka Langar or free community kitchen which 
encourages commensality. Seva or voluntary 
service in Gurti ka Langar is considered by 
Sikhs a pious duty. 
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The gurdwarda and its hospitality are open 
to non-Sikhs as well as to members of the 
faith. The Sikh rahit maryada or code of con- 
duct, however, contains certain rules per- 
taining to them. For example, no one should 
enter the gurdwara premises with one’s shoes 
on or with head uncovered. Other rules in 
the rahit marydda concern the conduct of 
religious service and reverence due to the 
Gurt Granth Sahib. Rules also prohibit dis- 
crimination in the sangat on the basis of 
religion, caste, sex or social position, and the 
observation of idolatrous and superstitious 
practices. 

Unlike the places of worship in some 
other religious systems, gurdwara buildings 
do not have to conform to any set architec- 
tural design. The only established require- 
ment is the installation of the Gurt Granth 
Sahib, under a canopy or in a canopied seat, 
usually on a platform higher than the floor 
on which the devotees sit, and a tall Sikh 
pennant atop the building. Lately, more and 
more gurdwaras have been having buildings 
imitating more or less the Harimandar pat- 
tern, a mixture of Indo-Persian architecture. 
Most of them have square halls, stand on a 
higher plinth, have entrances on all four 
sides, and have square or octagonal domed 
sanctums usually in the middle. During re- 
cent decades, to meet the requirements of 
larger gatherings, bigger and better ventilat- 
ed assembly halls with the sanctum at one 
end have become accepted style. The loca- 
tion of the sanctum, more often than not, is 
such as to allow space for circumambulation. 
Sometimes, to augment the space, verandahs 
are built to skirt the hall. Popular model for 
the dome is the ribbed lotus topped by an 
ornamental pinnacle. Arched copings, kiosks 
and solid domelets are used for exterior 
decorations. For functions other than pure- 
ly religious, a gurdwara complex must pro- 
vide, in the same or adjacent compound, for 
Guru ka Langar and accommodation for 
pilgrims. 
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GUR KIRAT PRAKASH, by Vir Singh Bal, is a 
versified account of the lives of the first nine 
of the ten Gurus or spiritual teachers of the 
Sikh panth, Written in Braj, Gurmukhi char- 
acters, the work was completed in 1891 Bk/ 
AD 1834. The manuscript, two copies of which 
are available one each in the Punjab State 
Archives at Patiala (No. 682) and the Punjabi 
University at Patiala, has since been pub- 
lished (Punjabi University, 1986). The work 
is divided into ten chapters, here called hulas, 
each dealing with the life of one of the nine 
Gurus. The opening chapter on Gurt: Nanak 
comprises 414 chhands or stanzas, followed 
by one on Gurii Angad (135 stanzas). The 
chapter on Gurt: Hargobind is the longest, 
593 stanzas. The ninth chapter on Gurt Tegh 
Bahadur (71 stanzas) and the tenth (45 stan- 
zas), which deals with the life and work of 
the author, are the briefest. The book ex- 
cludes the life of Gurt Gobind Singh which 
forms part of the author’s larger work Singh 
Sagar. The colophon at the end says that the 
author belonged to the village of Sathiala in 
Amritsar district and spent a good part of his 
life at the court of the Patiala ruler. It was 
here during the reign of Maharaja Karam 
Singh (1798-1845) that he completed this 
work. 

PS.P. 
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GURMANTRA, Punjabi Gurmantar, is that 
esoteric formula or term significant of the 
Supreme Being or the deity which the mas- 
ter or teacher confides to the neophyte to 
meditate on when initiating him into his 
spiritual discipline. The concept of mantra 
goes back to the pre-Vedic non-Aryan tradi- 
tion and to the primitive cults of magic, 
animism and totemism. It has since been a 
continuing element one way or another in 
the religious traditions of the world and 
traces of it pervade to this day among the 
most modern of them. The occultist and 
the tantrist believe that mantras have power 
over the deity and can make it confer the 
desired boon or favour. According to the 
Brahmanical tradition, the universe is un- 
der the power of the gods, the gods are 
under the power of the mantras and the 
mantras are under the power of the 
Brahmans. The mantras have power over the 
' gods or forces of Nature, but the Absolute 
Reality or the Supreme Being is here 
excluded. The mantras of the occultist com- 
prised words which, in most cases, were 
merely weird sounds or perversions of mean- 
ingful words. The repetition, ceaseless rep- 
etition in the prescribed manner, of these 
was believed to prove efficacious in produc- 
ing the desired result. Mantras also began 
to be culled from scriptural texts, and were 
used for the purpose of propitiating the 
gods. Similarly, certain mystic words from 
Scriptures were chosen to be meditated 
upon to win release or liberation. Om is the 
highest manira in the Hindu system. 

With the initiation ceremonies of differ- 
ent creeds developed the concept of the 
gurmantra. In Hinduism, Brahmans were the 
teachers. Their gurmantras, mantras impart- 
ed by guris or teachers, were neither uncom- 
mon nor secret. The usual forms were Hari, 
Har, Rama, Hare Krsna, etc. Sohang (That I 
am) and Ahang (I am That) are the mystic 
gurmantras of the Vedantists. What makes a 
gurmanira meaningful is that it is whispered 
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into the ear of the disciple by the guru. The 
disciple repeats the gurmantraas he is told to 
do to realize the Supreme. Whereas the man- 
tras of the tdntrists aim at gaining worldly 
advantages, the gurmantra is meant to lead 
one to the ultimate objective of liberation. 

In Sikhism, the gurmanira is neither 
variable nor confidential. It is not whispered 
into the ear of the disciple, but openly 
pronounced. The word Vahiguru has been 
the gurmantra for the Sikhs from the very 
beginning; Vahiguru is the name by which 
the Supreme Being is known in the Sikh 
tradition. Bhai Gurdas (1551-1636) makes 
the statement “Vahigurti is the gurmantra; by 
repeating it thou hast thy ego erased,” (Varan 
X111.2). In the Gura Granth Sahib, the 
gurmantra to be practised is referred to as 
nam, i.e. the Divine Name. Absorption in 
nam, i.e. constant remembrance of God’s 
Name is repeatedly recommended. “All 
gains— spiritual and material — flow from 
concentration on nam” (GG, 290). “Gather 
the riches of God’s Name; thus wilt thou 
earn honour in the hereafter,” (GG, 1311). 
“Grant me the merit (O God) of remaining 
attached to thy Name.” This ném, according 
to Sikh tradition, Gurti Nanak received in a 
mystical experience, during his 
disappearance into the Bein rivulet which is 
described in the Puratan Janam Sakhiin terms 
of a direct communion with the Divine Lord. 
“As the Lord willed, Nanak the devotee was 
escorted to His Presence. Then a cup filled 
with amrit (nectar) was given him with the 
command, ‘Nanak, this is the cup of Name- 
adoration. Drink it... Go, rejoice in My Name 
and teach others to do so... I have bestowed 
upon thee the gift of My Name...” It is 
believed that the Name Guru Nanak revealed 
was Vahiguri. 

The Mul Mantra or root formula with 
which Sikh Scripture opens defines the 
Reality. The epithet sati (satya from Sanskrit 
as)in it means ever-existent, eternal. Onkdr, 
the primal word in the Mul Mantra, is for the 
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temporal world that wonder whose name is 
sat. Vahiguru directly and verbally echoes 
the wondrous aspect of the Guru, here the 
Timeless Being. Vahiguru and Satinam thus 
convey an identical awareness, the former 
being implicit and the latter explicit in the 
Guru Granth Sahib. The Supreme Being is 
the ultimate Gurti (GG, 357). Gurmantra 
Vahiguru means the wonderful Ever-existent 
Lord, the Supreme Enlightener. 

Sikhism by definition is the faith of 
discipleship. The Guri is central to the sys- 
tem — the Ten who lived in person and the 
Gurt! Granth Sahib which was so 
apotheosized in 1708 by the last of the Guras, 
Gurti Gobind Singh. The Gurii’s word is for 
the Sikh the Word Divine, and he is meant to 
live by it. He to whom the Gurt imparts nam 
mantra, i.e. gurmantra, alone achieves perfec- 
tion (GG, 1298); he receives bliss transcending 
all desires, (GG, 318); he has his fear and 
suffering annulled (GG, 51); he has himself 
accepted everywhere (GG, 257); and he has his 
sins cancelled pierced by the arrow of truth 
(GG, 521). Gurmanira acts as panacea for all 
ills (GG, 1002). Accursed is he who is devoid of 
gurmantra (GG, 1356-57). Gurmantra fixes one’s 
mind on Him Who pervades everywhere (GG, 
1357). 

The initiation ceremony in early Sikhism 
was known as charanamrit or charan pahul, 
i.e. baptism by water from the holy foot 
(charan). The disciple drank water touched 
by the toe of the Gurt: who imparted the 
gurmanira. As the community grew in num- 
bers, local sangat leaders in different parts 
administered charan pahul. One more prac- 
tice is said to have originated in the time of 
Guru Arjan of placing water under the 
wooden seat (manji) of the Gurti Granth 
Sahib and then using it as amrié to initiate 
the neophytes. While inaugurating the 
Khalsa in 1699, Gurii Gobind Singh substi- 
tuted khande di pahul or amrit for charan 
pahul. At that ceremony, the neophytes 
quaffed five palmsful of sweetened water 
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churned in a steel vessel with a khand4a, 
double-edged sword, to the chanting of the 
holy hymns. In response to the Gurii’s call, - 
each of them shouted Vahiguru ji ka Khalsa, 
Vahiguri ji kt Fateh, every time he took a 
draught of the elixir. He thus imbibed the 
gurmanira Vahiguru. Initiating in this man- 
ner the first five Sikhs known as panj piare, 
the Five Beloved, Gura Gobind Singh had 
himself initiated by them with the same 
rites. Since then any five Sikhs reputed for 
their religious devotion can initiate the 
neophytes and administer to them the 
gurmantra. Constant repetition of Vahiguri 
with full concentration, withdrawing one’s 
mind from the world of the senses, is prac- 
tising the Sikh spiritual discipline of nam so 
reverberatingly inculcated by the Guris in 
the: Holy Book. 
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GURMAT (gur-mat, mat, Sanskrit mati, i.e. 
counsel or tenets of the Guri, more specifi- 
cally the religious principles laid down by 
the Gurit) is a term which may in its essen- 
tial sense be taken to be synonymous with 
Sikhism itself. It covers doctrinal, prescrip- 
tive and directional aspects of Sikh faith and 
praxis. Besides the basic theological struc- 
ture, doctrine and tenets derived from the 
teachings of Gura Nanak and his nine suc- 
cessors, it refers to the whole Sikh way of 
life both in its individual and social expres- 
sions evolved over the centuries. Guidance 
received by Sikhs in their day-to-day affairs 
from institutions established by the Gurus 
and by the community nurtured upon their 
teachings will also fall within the frame of 
gurmat. In any exigency, the decision to be 
taken by the followers must conform to 
gurmat in its ideological and/or conventional 
assumptions. 
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The ‘guri’ in gury-mat means the Ten 
Guris of the Sikh faith as well as gur-bani, i.e. 
their inspired utterances recorded in the 
Gurt Granth Sahib. The instruction (mat) of 
the Gura implies the teaching imparted 
through this holy word, and the example set 
by the Ten Guris in person. Direction de- 
rived from these sources is a Sikh’s ultimate 
norm in shaping the course of his life, both 
in its sacred and secular aspects. The spiritu- 
al path he is called upon to pursue should be 
oriented towards obtaining release, i.e. free- 
dom from the dread bondage of repeated 
births and deaths, and standards of religious 
and personal conduct he must conform to in 
order to relate to his community and to soci- 
ety as a whole are all collectively subsumed 
in the concept of gurmat. 

Theologically, gurmat encompasses a 
strictly monotheistic belief. Faith in the Tran- 
scendent Being as the Supreme, indivisible 
reality without attributes is the first principle. 
The attributive-immanent nature of the Su- 
preme Being is also accepted in Sikhism 
which posits power to create as one of the 
cardinal attributes of the Absolute or God of 
its conception. The Creator brought into 
being the universe by his hukam or Will, with- 
out any intermediaries. Man, as the pinnacle 
of creation, is born with a divine spark; his 
liberation lies in the recognition of his own 
spiritual essence and immanence of the Di- 
vine in the cosmic order. Fulfilment comes 
with the curbing of one’s haumai or ego and 
cultivation of the discipline of ndm, i.e. ab- 
sorption in God’s name, and of the human- 
itarian values of seva, selfless service to fellow 
men, love and tolerance. 

The way of life prescribed by gurmat pos- 
tulates faith in the teachings of gurbani, per- 
ception of the Divine Will as the supreme law 
and honest performance of one’s duties as a 
householder, an essential obligation. The first 
‘act suggested is prayer — prayer in the form 
of recitation by the individual of gurbdni, 
thus participation in corporate service, or 
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silent contemplation on the holy Word in 
one’s solitude. Kirat karni, vand chhakna te 
nam japna is the formula which succinctly 
sums up what is required of a Sikh: he must 
work to earn his living, share with others the 
fruit of his exertion, and practise remem- 
brance of God’s Name. Gurmat has evolved a 
tradition of observances and ceremonies for 
the Sikhs, mostly centred around the Holy 
Book, Guri Granth Sahib. Gurmat recogniz- 
es no priestly class as such. Any of the Sikhs 
admitted to the sangat may lead any of the 
services. He may lead prayers, perform the 
wedding ceremony known as Anand Karaj, 
and recite from the Gurt Granth Sahib. The 
rites of passage, viz. ceremonies connected 
with the birth of a child, initiation, marriage 
and death, all take place in the presence of 
the Gurii Granth Sahib. They conclude with 
an ardas and the distribution of sacramental 
harahprasad. The recital of six stanzas from 
the Anand (lit. bliss) is well-nigh mandatory 
for all occasions, whether of joy or sorrow, 
wedding or death. . 
On the ethical plane, gurmat prescribes a 
code of duties and moral virtues, coupled 
with the distinctive appearance made oblig- 
atory for the Khalsa. A Sikh becomes a full 
member of the Khalsa brotherhood after he 
has received the rites of initiation and the 
vows that go with it. Violation of any part of 
the code (particularly the four prohibitions) 
of the Khalsa is treated as disregard of gurmat 
and renders the offender guilty of apostasy. 
The tribunal of Sri Akal Takht at Amritsar 
has traditionally been regarded as Supreme 
in religious, social and secular affairs of the 
Sikhs and has the authority to issue edicts for 
providing guidance to the Panth as a whole 
and to excommunicate any individual who 
has acted contrary to its interests or-who has 
been found guilty of attempting to overturn 
any established Sikh religious convention. 
Directional injunctions under gurmatcan 
be issued to individuals or communities by 
Panj Piare, the five elect ones. They will pro- 
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vide solution to problems that arise or prob- 
lems brought before them. Or, one ‘consults’ 
the Guru by presenting oneself before the 
Gurt Granth Sahib to obtain in moments of 
perplexity his (the Gurii’s) guidance which 
comes in the form of the sabda, i.e. hymn or 
stanza, that first meets the eye at the top of 
left-hand page as the Holy Book is opened at 
random. There are instances also of the com- 
munity leaders deciding on a course of ac- 
tion through recourse to such consultation. 
The institution of gurmata (sacred resolu- 
tion), unanimous decision taken or consen- 

| sus arrived at in the presence of Gurt Granth 
Sahib, dates back to the early eighteenth 
century. 

Some of the conventions and customs 
established to resolve lingering controver- 
sies hav~ become part of gurmat. In regard 
to the wedding ceremony for instance, the 
custom of anand kara has gained universal 
acceptance which was not the case until the 
beginning of the twentieth century: any oth- 
er form of the ritual will not have the sanc- 
tion of gurmat today. As regards meat-eat- 
ing, gurmat has not given a final verdict, 
both vegetarianism and non-vegetarianism 
being concurrently prevalent. The use of 
intoxicants is, however, clearly prohibited. 
Casteism and untouchability are ruled out 
in principle; any vestiges of it such as use of 
caste-names as surnames are gencrally con- 
sidered against gurmat. The 48-hour-long un- 
interrupted recitation of the Guru Granth 
Sahib, called akhand path, has over the de- 
cades come to be accepted as part of the 
Sikh way of life. 

Gurmat does not 
renunciation. It insists, on the other hand, 
on active participation in life. Hunian ex- 
istence, according to Sikh belief, affords one 
a rare opportunity for self-transcendence 
through cognizing and contemplating on 
the Name and through deeds of selfless 
service. One rehearses the qualities of hu- 
mility, compassion and fraternal love best 
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while living in the world. A householder 
who works to earn his living and is yet will- 
ing to share with others the fruit of his ex- 
ertion and who cherishes ever God in his 
heart is, according to gurmat, the ideal man. 
Even as reverence for the pious and the 
saintly is regarded desirable, parasitism is 
forbidden in gurmat. The cultivation of the 
values of character and of finer tastes in 
life is commended. 

The writings of the Guris preserved in 
the Guru Granth Sahib and the Dasam 
Granth best interpret and elucidate what 
gurmat is. Some anecdotes recorded in the 
Janam Sakhis also help explain gurmat 
principles. A systematic exposition of gurmat 
principles was for the first time undertaken 
by Bhai Gurdas (d. 1636), who in his Varan 
expatiated upon terms such as gurmukh, one 
attuned to the Gurus’ teaching, sangat, fel- 
lowship of the holy, and sevé, humble acts of 
service in the cause of the community and of 
fellow men in general, besides evolving a 
framework for the exegetics of gurbant. The 
process of exposition, continued by men of 
lea, ning such as Baba Miharban (1581-1640), 
Bhai Mani Singh (d. 1737) and Bhai Santokh 
Singh (1787-1843) and by the writers of 
Rahitnama literature reached its culmination 
in the Singh Sabha movement which pro- 
duced interpreters of the calibre of Bhai 
Kahn Singh (1861-1938), Bhai Vir Singh 
(1872-1957) and Bhai Jodh Singh (1882- 
1981). 
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GURMATA, a maté, i.e. counsel or resolu- 
tion adopted by the Sikhs at an assembly of 
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theirs held in the name of the Gurt con- 
cerning any religious, social or political is- 
sue. The convention grew in the turbulent 
eighteenth century to determine the con- 
sensus of the community on matters affect- 
ing its solidarity and survival. In those un- 
certain days, Sikhs assembled at the Akal 
Takht at Amritsar on Baisakhi and Divali 
days and took counsel together, in the pres- 
ence of the Guru Granth Sahib, to plan a 
course of action in face of an immanent 
danger or in pursuit of a common objec- 
tive. The final decision emerging from the 
deliberations was the gurmaia. It represented 
the general will of the Khalsa and it carried 
the sanction of the Guri, the assembly hav- 
ing acted by the authority of the Guru 
Granth Sahib. 

The genesis of the gurmaia is traceable to 
the teachings of Gurt Gobind Singh and the 
earliest instances in fact go back to his own 
time. While inaugurating the Khalsa in 1699, 
the Gurt said that all members of the Panth, 
the Sikh commonwealth, were equal, he (the 
Guru) being one of them; all previous divi- 
sions of caste and status had been obliterated. 
Before he passed away in 1708, he declared 
that wherever Sikhs were gathered in the 
presence of the Gurt Granth Sahib, there 
was the Gura himself present and that the 
counsel thus taken represented the combined 
will of the Khalsa. 

There are at least two instances occur- 
ring in the lifetime of Gurii Gobind Singh 
when he fet the ‘general will’ of the Khalsa 
prevail, perhaps against his own judgement. 
One such instance was the evacuation of 
Anandpur (1705). Sorely pressed for want of 
food and ammunition, the besieged Sikhs 
decided to accept the promises of safe con- 
duct given by the besieging force in return 
for withdrawal from the Fort. The Guru was 
not convinced of the genuineness of the 
besiegers’ word, yet he yielded to the will of 
the Khalsa expressed in council in his own 
presence. In the battle of Chamkaur, follow- 
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ing the evacuation of Anandpur, most of the 
Sikhs in train as well as two of the Guri’s 
sons fell fighting against the pursuing host. 
The few surviving Sikhs suggested to the Gura 
to leave the fortress, to which he was not 
agreeable. They then expressed their joint 
will in the name of the Khalsa calling upon 
the Gurt to escape. This was a gurmaia in its 
nascent form. The Gura had no option but 
to ‘obey’. 

Gurmata had emerged as a well-estab- 
lished democratic institution towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century. European 
travellers such as George Forster (A Journey 
from Bengal to England) and John Malcolm 
(Sketch of the Sikhs), both of whom visited the 
Punjab, the former in 1783 and the latter in 
1805, have left vivid accounts of the func- 
tioning of the gurmata. According to these 
accounts, Sikhs gathered twice a year, on the 
occasions of Baisakhi and Divali, at Akal 
Takht to take stock of the political situation, 
to devise ways and means to meet the com- 
mon danger, to choose men to lead them in 
battle, and so on. The procedure was 
democratic. All those who attended these 
assemblies of the Sarbatt Khalsa, the entire 
Sikh people, had an equal say in the 
deliberations. “All private animosities ceased” 
and everyone present “sacrificed his person- 
al feeling at the shrine of general good.” 
Everyone was actuated by “principles of pure 
patriotism” and considered nothing but “the 
interest of the religion and_ the 
commonwealth” to which he belonged. Af- 
ter the gurmata was passed, everyone, irre- 
spective of whether he had spoken for or 
against it when it was debated considered it 
his religious duty to abide by it. The assem- 
bly met in the presence of Gurt Granth Sahib 
and the Dasam Granth. Inaugural arddsé (sup- 
plication) was said by one of those present 
seeking the Gurw’s blessing, sacramental 
karahprasdd was distributed and proposals 
were put forth for discussion. Ardasa, con- 
tinues John Malcolm, was again recited and 
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all those present vowed, with the Guri 
Granth Sahib betwixt them, to lay aside all 
internal disputes and discords. “This moment 
of religious fervour and ardent patriotism” 
was utilized to reconcile all animosities. Pro- 


posals were then considered and an agreed 


gurmaia evolved, the whole assembly raising 
shouts of sat sri akal together in token of 
acceptance. 

To cite some of the historic gurmatés, 
Sikhs resolved by mutual counsel at a gen- 
eral assembly at Amritsar in 1726 to avenge 
the slaying of Tara Singh of Van and his 
companions and rise to obstruct the func- 
tioning of the government. They attacked 
treasuries and arsenals and chastised the 
officials who had been spying on them. 
When in 1733 an offer of a jagir and title of 
Nawab was received from the Mughal gov- 
ernor of Lahore, Sikhs by one voice chose 
Kapur Singh for the honour. Though there 
was no formal gurmata adopted, the con- 
sensus was arrived at in a divan in keeping 
with the same spirit and procedure. A Sikh 
conclave took place at Amritsar on Divali 
(14 October) of 1745 to take stock of the 
situation following the death of the gover- 
nor of Lahore, Zakariya Khan, who had 
launched large-scale persecution, and adopt- 
ed a gurmata extending sanction to the 25 
Sikh groups which had emerged and per- 
mitting them to carry out raids on Mughal 
strongholds. The assembly held on the 
Baisakhi day (30 March) of 1747 resolved 
by a gurmata passed to erect at Amritsar a 
fort which came to be known as Ram Rauni. 

By a gurmata passed in 1748 (Baisakhi, 29 
March), Sikhs decided to establish the Dal 
Khalsa, choosing Jassa Singh Ahlivalia as the 
leader and reducing the number of recog- 
nized jathds to 11 (the number having gone 
up to 65 by then) and providing for a record 
being kept at the Akal Takht of the posses- 
sions of each group in a separate file (misi). 
A gurmata in 1753 formally endorsed the sys- 
tem of Rakhi introduced by the ruling Sikh 
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clans. In 1765, a gurmata was passed pro- 
claiming the supremacy of the Sarbatt Khalsa 
over individual leaders. Through another 
gurmata the same year, a coin was struck with 
the inscription, Deg o tegh o fateh o nusrat be 
dirang, yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh (pros- 
perity, power and unfailing victory received 
from Nanak and Gurii Gobind Singh), and 
on the reverse, “Struck at Lahore, the seat of 
government, in the auspicious samvat 1822 
(AD 1765).” 

To challenge Ahmad Shah Durrani re- 
turning from Sirhind to Lahore at the time 
of his seventh invasion of India (1764-65), 
the Sikhs made a gurmatd. “All the Sikhs,” 
records Ratan Singh Bhangt,, Prachin Panth 
Prakash, “assembled in a divan. Sitting in one 
place, they adopted a gurmata that they must 
now confront the Shah and match arms with 
him. Every second day, they say, he comes 
and harasses us. Without fighting him now, 
we shall obtain no peace. He who survives 
will be spared this daily suffering; he who 
dies attains realms divine.” 

Conquests up to 1767 were made by the 
misls in the name of the Khalsa, but, with 
personal ambition and aggrandizement gain- 
ing the upper hand over the years, the sense 
of a corporate Sikh commonwealth gradual- 
ly wore away. In the days of Sikh rule, the 
institution of gurmata fell into desuetude. 
The last semblance of a gurmala was an as- 
sembly of Sikh sardars called by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in 1805 to discuss the situation 
arising from the entry into Sikh dominions 
of the fugitive Maratha chief, Jasvant Rao 
Holkar, followed by British troops under Lord 
Lake. The word gurmata was resurrected af- 
ter the lapse of Sikh sovereignty, especially 
with the rise of the Singh Sabha movement 
in the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century. Gurmaid then referred to any deci- 
sion on a matter of religious or social import 
arrived at by common consent at a Sikh as- 
sembly in the presence of the Gurtt Granth 
Sahib. The Akali movement brought within 
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its orbit political issues as well. The word 
gurmaia is now in everyday use for a resolu- 
tion adopted at a Sikh religious divan or 
political conference. 
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GURMAT GRANTH PRACHARAK SABHA, 
an association aiming at propagating Sikh 
religion through publications, was estab- 
lished at Amritsar on 8 April 1885 by Giani 
Sardul Singh to continue the work started 
by his father, Giani Gian Singh (d. 30 March 
1884), the first secretary of Sri Guri Singh 
Sabha, Amritsar, established in 1873. Agia 
Singh Hakim of Amritsar was elected secre- 
tary of the Gurmat Granth Pracharak Sabha. 
On his death in April 1887, his son, Manna 
Singh Hakim, succeeded him as its secretary. 
The Sabha undertook to sponsor research 
and publish authentic texts of the Guris’ 
compositions and of other works such as 
Janam Sakhis and Gurpranalis. Already at 
the initiative of Giani Gian Singh had been 
published the Gurpurb Prakash, the Guru 
Parikhia. and the Sri Guru Kripa Katakhya. 
The first publication under the auspices of 
the Pracharak Sabha was Gur-Sikkhan de Nitt 
Karam, the daily duties of the Sikhs, based 
on the first chapter of an earlier work, Sikh 
Dharam Shastar. Other titles published in- 
cluded Sad Sidhant (1887), Gurmat Sidhant 
va Panchang va Prashnavali ke Uttar, Thittan 
Var Baranmah, Gur Mahima Prakash, Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib fi de Path di Vidhi, Gurpurb 
Patrika (1893), Gurpranali (1894), Sudhasar 
Satak Pachisa, Gur Pranali Vidyarthian de 
Kanth Karan Vali (1894) and Yatra Hazur 
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Abchalnagar Sahib fi Di (1897). The Sabha 
also discovered and printed an old manu- 
script Gur Bilas Dasam Patsah Ka, an account 
in verse of the life of Guri’ Gobind Singh, 
completed by Bhai Sukkha Singh in 1797. 
Another important task undertaken by the 
Sabha was the preparation, at the instance 
of the Amritsar Singh Sabha, of an authen- 
tic recension of the Dasam Granth. Funds 
for the project were provided by the Sabha 
secretary, Bhat Manna Singh Hakim, 
himself. Thirty-two different recensions were 
collected and several prominent scholars 
and theologians were invited to study them. 
They met at the Akal Takht at Amritsar, 
and held formal discussions in a series of 
meetings between 13 June 1895 and 16 Feb- 
ruary 1896. A preliminary report entitled 
Report Sodhak (revision) Committee Dasam 
Patshah de Granth Sahib Di was sent to Sikh 
scholars and institutions, inviting their 
opinion. A second document, Report Dasam 
Granth di Sudhai Di was brought out cn 11 
February 1898. Basing its conclusions on a 
study of the old hand-written copies of the 
Dasam Granth preserved at Sri Takht Sahib 
at Patna and in other Sikh gurdwaras, this 
report affirmed that the Holy Volume was 
compiled at Anandpur Sahib in 1698. An- 
other point of importance taken up by the 
Pracharak Sabha related to a controversy 
raised in 1893 regarding the administration 
of amrit of the double-edged sword to 
women. While the Lahore Khalsa Diwan 
entrusted the decision to a committee of 
five scholars — Bhai Kahn Singh of Nabha, 
Giani Ditt Singh, Giani Thakar Singh of 
Amritsar, Giani Bhagvan Singh of Patiala 
and Babu Teja Singh of Bhasaur— the 
Gurmat Granth Pracharak Sabha discussed 
the matter at its general meetings which 
were open to the public. As a result of these 
deliberations, Bhar Manna Singh Hakim 
published in 1900 a pamphlet entitled Maz 
de Jame nun Amrit Chhakavan di Vidhi (Man- 
ner of administering the rites of amrit to 
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women). This was the last important publi- 
cation of the Guramat Granth Pracharak 
Sabha. The Sabha fell into oblivion as two 
new associations, the Khalsa Tract Society 
(founded 1893) and the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
(founded 1902), expanded the scope of 
their activity. 
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GURMAT MARTAND, by Bhai Kahn Singh, 
is a glossary in two volumes of terms bear- 
ing on different aspects of Sikh religion, 
theology and belief. The author undertook 
this work, arranged topically as well as al- 
phabetically, with a view to rectifying some 
of the misconceptions about certain Sikh 
theological and conceptual doctrines and 
notions which had crept in as a result of 
ignorance of some chroniclers and the gen- 
eral inability of Sikhs to comprehend 
clearly and correctly the meaning of the 
canonical texts. Published posthumously at 


first in 1938, the Shiromani Gurdwara 


Parbandhak Committee brought out anoth- 
er edition in 1962. The book contains en- 
tries comprehensive in their choice as well 
as treatment. Each subject-title has first 
been explained briefly with regard to its 
meaning and usage. This is followed by 
quotations from the Gurti Granth Sahib 
“and other Sikh canonical and other litera- 
ture so as to support the preceding 
explanation. The author has added at plac- 
es detailed footnotes to explain any histor- 
ical or mythological allusions. There are 
also certain entries like “Khalse de Bole” 
which need no scriptural elucidation. 

In the Gurmat Martand, the author fol- 
lows, in the main, the style and format of his 
earlier works Gurmat Prabhakar and Gurmat 
Sudhakar published in 1898 and 1899, 
respectively. The author has made use of 
information contained in these works and 
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has also supplemented it where necessary 
with textual references. He has also supplied 
explanatory notes and a detailed alphabeti- 
cal index. 

DS. 


GURMAT PRABHAKAR (gurmat = the 
Gurti’s teaching or instruction; prabhakar = 
the sun, light, i.e. itluminator or elucida- 
tor) is a compendium of Sikh principles 
and of the Sikh way of life arranged topic- 
wise and alphabetically by the celebrated 
Sikh theologian and lexicographer Bhai 
Kahn Singh of Nabha. First published in 
1898, the book is dedicated by the author 
to “Panth Akali” who is vowed to the wel- 
fare of the people and the country. The 
purpose of the author was to enable the 
reader locate in the voluminous Guri 
Granth Sahib verses relevant to any special 
occasion ovr to his requirements. Among 
the topics chosen by the author are: amrit, 
avatar, ardas, sach khand, sukh-dukh, nadari, 
satsang, seva, santokh, kartar, karam kand, 
karamat, khimd, Guru Granth Sahib, nam, 
nimrata, nirankar, pap, pany piare, pany vikar, 
bhana, marjivare, maya, vairag, lokachar, 
varan, vad virodh and vidvana di sangat. 
Quotations in the book are set down in the 
alphabetical order, using the Gurmukhi 
script. The author has supplied ample com- 
ments and footnotes to correct the perspec- 
tive on Sikh teaching and principles. The 
book takes up eight hundred and forty- 
three topics to illustrate his point; each 
topic has been elucidated with quotations 
from Gurt Granth Sahib. Words requiring 
annotations have been explained. 

The purpose of the author is to provide 
information topic-wise on different aspects 
of the Sikh faith. 

The book remained out of print for many 
years but has been reprinted in recent years 
(1970) by the Languages Department of the 
Punjab Government. 

DS. 
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GURMAT PRACHARAK LARI (series of 
books to propagate the Sikh way of life) was 
founded in 1919 at Rawalpindi by Giani Sher 
Singh, an adept in traditional Sikh learning 
and an influential political leader. In this 
series, Giani Sher Singh planned to publish 
one book every month in Punjabi and one 
book every quarter in Urdu on Sikh history 
and theology or presenting in simple trans- 
lation portions of the gurbani. The first book 
in this category was Giani Sher Singh’s own 
Guru Granth te Panth, published in Decem- 
ber 1919. To ensure regularity in publica- 
tion, Giani Sher Singh acquired a printing 
press and appointed for its management 
Bhai Nanak Singh, who later rose to fame 
as a Punjabi novelist. For more efficient func- 
tioning, he shifted the headquarters from 
Rawalpindi to Lahore, but work for the 
Gurmat Pracharak Lari could not be sus- 
tained for more than a few months. Soon 
after the launching of the series, the 
Gurdwara Reform movement started and 


Giani Sher Singh drifted into active politics. . 


Besides Guru Granth te Panth, other books 
issued in the series were Dharam Darpan, in 
three parts; an exposition of Asa di Var; 
Khande dit Dhar, a biography of Guru 
Hargobind; Deg Teg da Malak, a biography of 
Gurt Gobind Singh; and Nitnem Satik, expo- 
sition of the banis that every Sikh is enjoined 
to recite daily, namely Japu, Jap Sahib, Savaiye, 
Chaupat, Anand Sahib, Rahrasi and Kirtan 
Sohila. 

Jg-S. 


GURMAT SANGIT or sacred music of the 
Sikhs. The founder of the Sikh religion, Gura 
Nanak (1469-1539), composed his religious 
verse to settings of Indian ragas mostly from 
the classical tradition. Successive Guris fol- 
lowed his example and considered divine 
worship through music the best means of 
attaining that state which results in commun- 
ion with God. Religious music is that musical 
expression which is appropriate to and pre- 
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sented as a definite part of a formal service 
of worship. Devotional music may have reli- 
gious texts, but is performed primarily by 
individuals usually in secular surroundings. 
Also it need not fulfil the requirements of 
religious music in form and structure. Kirtans, 
bhajans, sufidna kalam and qawwali na'‘at, 
among others, are examples of devotional 
music. Vedic chant, Quranic chant, the litur- 
gy and hymns of the Christian churches and 
the sabda kirtan of the Sikhs are examples of 
religious music. A unique feature of much of 


.the Sikh music lies in the fact that the texts 


therein present the teachings of the Gurus 
and a large number were composed simulta- 
neously with the music. This dignified ex- 
pression of faith comes out in its full impact 
in the gurdwara where its import and mes- 
sage may be fully realized by a devoted ad- 
herent to the faith. Even those who have no 
knowledge of the Sikh religion are impressed 
with the fresh and vital sounds of this music. . 
Retention of the purity of form in perfor- 
mance as set down by the Guritis more than 
400 years ago makes possible this remark- 
able impact today. 

While the Gurmat sangit was proba- 
bly influenced by devotional styles prevalent 
during the 15th and 16th centuries in north- 
western India, its main characteristics came 
from Indian classical music. The history of 
the classical idiom can be traced back to 
1500 BC to the Vedic chant and its concep- 
tion of the effect of the combined sound of 
music and the text on the individual. Vedic 
rites used singing accompanied by dancing 
and instruments to express the meaning of 
the verses. The “sound” was as important in 
certain ceremonies as the meaning of the 
word. In the Rgveda, only two or three differ- 
ent pitches were intoned. For the later 
Samaveda, a fixed descending scale of five, 
six, or seven notes was the basis for samgayana, 
the musical aspect of Vedic chant. However, 
another sort of music developed from the 
materials of the samgayana sometime around 
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600-500 BC known as marga. This art of music 
contained a system of new melodies and 
rhythms. Seven suddha (pure or unaltered 
tones) jatis formed the basis of this style and 
these jatts can be looked upon as the first 
ragas. 

Knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment of classical music may be derived in 
part from a succession of Sanskrit treatises, 
each describing the musical practice of the 
particular time in which its author lived. 
One of the earliest is the Naradasiksd, dat- 
ing from the first century AD which serves 
as a bridge between Vedic chant and early 
art music. These carly treatises document 
how very old the classical music system is. 
Probably one of the most complete author- 
ities and one that is frequently referred to 
in modern times is Bharata Muni’s 
Natyasastra, a study of dramaturgy in which 
music, dance and drama are treated as a 
single major art form. The date of its com- 
position is controversial, but is usually 
placed somewhere between 200 BC and AD 
200. Other texts beginning with Panini (cir- 
ca 500 BC) and extending to the king 
Harsavardhana (AD 589-647) continue to 
support the use of the three arts together 
for court and temple performances. 

For melodic purpose the Néatyasdstra 
gives seven jali ragas and three gradmas 
(scales): sadja, madhyama and gandhara, with 
the option of producing more jatis by over- 
lapping of the scales. The system included 
all the twenty-two Srutis. Time measure (tGla) 
and drumming are discussed and three 
speeds are described. Of the instruments 
given, the vind types seem to be the most 
prominent but the vina was not as highly 
developed as that in use today. Dhruvas 
(songs) were of seven types and these were 
described in relation to the part of the 
drama where used. 

Matangas’s Brhaddesri (AD 400-600) seems 
to be the first writing actually to use the 
term “raga” and Narda’s Pancama-Sara-Samhita 
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(circa AD 600-900) is the first to call subordi- 
nate ragas “raginis.” The main ragas of Narda’s 
work are: 57, Vasanta, Mdlava, Mallara, 
Hindola and Karndadta. Someé%vara in his 
Abhilasgatha-Chintamani (AD 1131) describes 
the concept of rasa (mood) and includes 
performance times from the six seasons of 
the Indian year for the ragas. 

Mesarkarna in his Ragamala (1509) des- 
ignates the parent rdgasas: Bhairav, Malkauns, 
Hindola, Dipaka, Sri and Megha. This classifi- 
cation corresponds in most respects with the 
one found in Ragamala at the end of the 
Gurt Granth Sahib. Pundarika (1595) has 
four volumes to his credit and in these works 
he gives the performance time for each raga. 
His classification uses 19 thats (parent ragas). 
He also discusses the picturization of ragas, 
an idea exemplified in the ragamala paint- 
ings of the Punjab hills and other places. 
Muhammad Raza Khan in Naghmdt-i-Asafi 
(1813) rejects the raéga-ragini system and sim- 
ply groups ragas according to tonal relation- 
ship but still retains the term “ragin2”. His 
Suddha scale is Raga Bilaval of the ancient 
Mukhari. Bilaval has remained the standard 
scale for North Indian classical music since 
his time. 

These scholars were mainly concerned 
with the theoretical development of the clas- 
sical idiom. The actual performance of Indi- 
an music was strongly influenced by other 
factors. By the year 1,000 music had gradual- 
ly become separated from dance and San- 
skrit drama. The growth of regional languag- 
es was one of the main causes of the decline 
of Sanskrit. Few people understood the an- 
cient language and its prakrit. 

Foreign invasions brought about new de- 
velopments in Indian music. The Arabs came 
to North India as early as AD 710 when 
Muhammad bin Qasim crossed through 
Baltichistan. The Arabs had been fired by 
Prophet Muhammad (569-632) to spread 
their religion all over the then civilized world. 
By the ume of the establishment of early 
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Delhi Sultanate in 1206, the impact of Islam- 
ic music had become distinctly noticeable. 
Sometimes Persian naghmas were combined 
with Indian ragas to make new ragas. Persian 
was the language of the court, and music was 
based on Persian poetry with its poetic metre 
and romantic texts. Moreover, another musi- 
cal influence came from the Islamic lands 
with the Safis. About 100 years after the death 
of the Prophet, Islamic religion split into 
sects, some adhering strictly to the Prophet’s 
teachings, while others like the Sufis pre- 
ferred other types of religious expression. 
The Chishti Siifis believed that man could 
best reach God-consciousness through the 
use of devotional poetry set to music for 
meditation. The Sufis spread all over the 
Middle East, congregating in those places 
where they might find another Safi saint. 
Towards the close of the 12th century, Hazrat 
Khwaja Mu’in ud-Din Chishti with a group 
of his followers came to Ajmer in Rajasthan. 
At his shrine devotees still gather to honour 
the saint and celebrate his ‘Urs (anniversary 
of death)— with gawwdali singing. From the 
14th to the 17th century, the Sifis estab- 
lished a chain of monasteries in Rajasthan, 
Punjab and parts of Uttar Pradesh. Qawwali 
Na'‘at, a Muslim religious music, developed 
during this period and was well known in the 
time of Gurai Nanak. 

Foreign musical systems did not change 
the structure of Indian classical music. Even 
though men like Amir Khusrau created new 
ragas with Persian names, the larger part of 
the material used for these was of Indian 
origin and the form too was Indian. The 
Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), a liberal pa- 
tron of the arts, collected both Indian and 
Persian musicians at his court. The 16th cen- 
tury thus became a period of unusual flower- 
ing of the art of music and the famous Tansen 
at the Emperor’s court still remains one of 
the most celebrated Indian musicians in his- 
tory. 

The availability of support for the arts 
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has a definite effect on their quality, prolifer- 
ation and development. Historically, patron- 
age for the arts came mainly from royal courts 
and temples. Music, a divine art, has always 
been a part of temple worship. Temple mu- 
sicians as well as concert artists perform in 
the classical idiom for festival celebrations. 
These concerts may be held in temple 
mandapams and courtyards within the temple 
complex. In South India some rulers donat- 
ed liberally for the support of temple music 
rather than maintain numerous musicians at 
court on a permanent basis. Some temples 
with long programmes of services in such 
areas as Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and 
Orissa did not allow temple musicians to 
perform at the court. 

The musical programmes of northern re- 
gional courts tended to follow the pattern 
set by the imperial court of Akbar, but on a 
less elaborate scale. With the decline of 
Mughal rule in the 18th century, hundreds 
of musicians left Delhi to join those regional 
courts where the rulers were patrons of music. 
Considerable rivalry existed between these 
courts to secure the best musicians. A large 
court might have as many as 300 performers 
on call and the music department was in the 
charge of a superintendent who arranged all 
the court music for social and ceremonial 
occasions. Some rulers wanted music sound- 
ing continuously from very early morning 
until late in the evening. 

During the 19th century gharanas devel- 
oped in several court towns. Famous musi- 
cians attracted students from far and near 
and thus a sort,of school of music with em- 
phasis on certain aspects of performance was 
created. Among the best known of the Indi- 
an courts that patronized music were Jaipur, 
Rampur, Patiala, Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior 
and Baroda only to name a few. The smaller 
states in the Punjab hills were vulnerable to 
frequent attack and few of these chiefs had 
time to cultivate the arts on a large scale. 
However, several of the smaller courts pa- 
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tronized painting and picturization of the 
moods of the different ragas. 

With the advent of Independence, sup- 
port for the arts underwent a complete 
change. Immediately following the withdraw- 
al of the British the princely rulers had to 
hand over their territories to the State, thus 
losing the income these provided. During 
the early 1950’s these former rulers were left 
only with their privy purses and a few other 
privileges, and in most cases they were not 
sufficient to maintain the elaborate musical 
programmes which had been the custom in 
the past. Within a few years’ span, hundreds 
of musicians all over India were suddenly left 
without any means of support. All-India Ra- 
dio did a phenomenal piece of work in quick- 
ly setting up the machinery for auditioning 
and training the court musicians to fit the 
time schedules of broadcasting. Concerts paid 
for from public subscriptions were orga- 
nized by social groups in cities and towns to 
collect funds for destitute artists as for other 
causes. Musical evenings in the homes of 
wealthy professional and business people 
provided other income for favourite classical 
musicians. Temple music had to face also 
the problem of paucity of funds, because the 
largest contributions had earlier come from 
the princes. 

Today musicians teach and perform ona 
freelance basis both for religious occasions 
and classical concerts. A growing intcrest in 
the classical] idiom brings many students, al- 
though few are willing to practise the long 
hours that the former guru-Sisya system 
demanded. Those few who are able to 
manoeuvre Western concert tours usually do 
well. 

The bases of Indian classical music are 
raga (melodic measure) and tala (rhythmic 
metre). A raga is a group of notes derived 
originally from Vedic hymns and folk and 
tribal melodies and arranged in the ascend- 
ing-descending order as a scale. A raga rep- 
resents much more than a simple scale, be- 
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cause its origin is melodic and the individual 
notes have specific types of approach in as- 
cent and descent. The distinguishing melod- 
ic phrases and characteristic figures are a 
fundamental part of the total raga structure. 
Two ragas might have the same basic tones, 
but the melodic phrases might differ along 
with mood and performance style. 

Great care has been exercised in the 
past centuries as well as in modern times 
with regard to the preservation of exact 
pitch relationship between the tones of any 
established raga. The belief exists that this 
relationship must be precise practically to 
the exact number of vibrations in order to 
produce the mood ascribed to a given raga. 
The performance-time theory is a result of 
these pitch relationships and the powers re- 
putedly indicated for specific ragas are pos- 
sible only when a careful shaping of melod- 
ic sequences is present. A recent experi- 
ment investigating brain waves with elec- 
tronic equipment showed that vibrations 
resulting from the subject listening to seri- 
ous music were of the same type as those 
occurring when the subject was practising 
yogic meditation. The Indian musicologi- 
cal theory of the past, still adhered to by 
the purists today, claims that the ultimate 
effect of a raga performance can only be 
obtained when every detail of the raga has 
been properly presented. 

The standard scale for Indian music con- 
tains seven tones, viz. Sa-Sadja; Re-Rsabha; 
Ga-Gandhara; Ma-Madhayma; Pa-Panichama; 
Dha-Dhaivata; Ni-Nisada; and Sa-Sadja, etc. 
in a higher pitch. Sa is the tonic or funda- 
mental tone which is the basic note for the 
drone accompaniment. When a lambura is 
used, the four strings are tuned to three Sa’s 
and one Pa. However, for some ragas, per- 
formers prefer that Nz replace one Sa, Other 
notes which figure largely in composition 
are vddi and samvadi. The véadi is a central 
focal point in raga phrases and the samvddz is 
the next most frequently heard tone. The 
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location of the vddis within the scale may 
have some significance in the performance- 
time theory. 

Tala, the rhythmic organization of beats, 
is based on the cyclic principle. Just as the 
world movement by day and night is based 
on a 24-hour cycle of the earth rotating 
around its axis, so does Indian music main- 
tain its rhythmic movement by time cycles 
which may be of long or short duration. Jin 
tala, one of the most popular, has 16 beats 
divided into four groups, 4+4+4+4; dadra tala 
has six beats with two groups of three beats 
each. However, groups within a (dla are not 
always even. Jhapiala has ten beats grouped 
2+3+42+3. Primary and secondary accents with- 
in the ¢ala should fall upon important notes 
of the raga. Therefore, strong and light beats 
have significance for the soloist. 

For tin tala: 

*1-2-3-4 5°-6-7-8 
14-15-16 

The heavy accent falls on the sam or first 
beat of the cycle, followed by three light 
beats. Beat 5 receives a secondary accent 


9°-10-11-12 133- 


followed by three light beats. Beat 9 is unac- _, 
~ those who practise the art of drumming un- 


cented as is the whole group, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Beat 13 again is a secondary accent followed 
by 3 light beats arriving with a heavy accent 
on the sam. The heavy accent on the first 
beat of a cycle is highly significant for impro- 
visation where the soloist must time his phras- 
es so that the end falls on the sam. The khali 
serves as a warning that the sam is coming 
and the soloist should prepare his composi- 
tion so that his phrases coincide with the 
framework of the tala. The tabla or pakhavaj 
vadak has means for elaborating his part of 
the composition when time is given for this. 
Tala compositions are based on designed 
subdivisions of the beat with repeatable pat- 
terns as part of the design. Tans or short 
rhythmic figures played at fast tempo form a 
part of virtuoso drumming which has a num- 
ber of fixed compositions for solo 
performance. When following a soloist, the 
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drummer guides his playing to match and 
complement what the soloist is performing. 
He may enhance the artistic result but may 
not detract from it by trying to overshadow 
the melodic meaning of the composition. 
Most great artists, when accompanied by an 
exceptionally good drummer, give him a 
chance to display his own capabilities at some 
point in the performance. 

Drumming is learned through a system 
of mnemonics called bols or drum syllables. 
These indicate the fingers to be used, the 
place on the drumhead where the stroke 
should fall and whether the stroke is light or 
heavy. When playing the tabla (pair of drums), 
the right hand index finger (for right-hand 
drum) is used for Na, Tha, Dha, Nuh, and 
Tin; the right-hand middle finger for Ti, Ta, 
Te, Dha. Combination bols representing both 
hands (one for each drum) begin with Dha. 
Drumming involves an elaborate and precise 
system; these items are small illustrations. 
Not all elements are given in the bols because 
some sounds cannot be recited quickly 
enough. Also certain bols always follow cer- 
tain other dols. All this is understood only by 


der the guidance of a competent teacher. 

The ever-sounding drone of Indian clas- 
sical music is important both musically and 
philosophically. Some people consider the 
drone as symbolic of the primordial sound 
of the universe, nada, from which all other 
sounds have emanated. When Pythagoras 
(c. 582-507 BC) experimented with a 
monochord, he proved that all tones could 
be produced from one primary tone by stop- 
ping a single string at different points. How- 
ever, this fact was known to the Indians long 
before the time of Pythagoras. In more re- 
cent times, Helmholtz (1821-1894) demon- 
strated the same principle with his overtone 
series. 

The performing musician must be con- 
stantly aware of the drone or saor sadaj tone 
because this is the note against which he 
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measures all other pitches so that completely 
accurate intonation of the raga tones is 
achieved. Each singer may place sa where 
most comfortable for his voice, which is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the Western 
middle C. The pitch level for instrumental- 
ists is about the same. 

Classical compositions have a formal or- 
ganization which begins with alap, or exposi- 
tion of the raga. Each tone of the raga is 
shown with its proper approach beginning 
with the lower tetrachord of the octave and 
continuing with the upper four notes. Then 
small figures from the melodic phrases be- 
gin to appear and all of this is without drums. 
As more complete phrases are introduced, 
the soloist adds the rhythm by strumming on 
an accompanying instrument (vocal) or the 
chikari strings of the solo instrument. In a 
vocal composition this slow opening section 
is called vilamlit (includes alap); for an in- 
strumental piece alap, jon, jhalla. In concert 
performance, the skill and understanding of 
the artist are revealed in the treatment and 
development of the alap. 

Ragas have two main parts, the first of 
which is the sthaz containing melodies locat- 
ed in the lower portion of the scale or lower 
register (mandar saptak).'The second part is 
the antara which centres in the upper por- 
tion of the scale and the higher register 
(madhyantar saptak). In some ragas the me- 
lodic material is not separated in this man- 
ner but may overlap in both sthdiand antara. 
Towards the end of the vilambit or jhalla, the 
tempo increases and the drummer prepares 
to join the soloist. The drut or gat (slow and 
fast) contains the main composition giving 
stha@i and antara in complete rendition with 
improvisation and elaboration. A develop- 
ment section is based on material from both 
parts and can be extended to any desired 
length with increasing tempos as the varia- 
uons are added until a climax is reached 
which in itself may be extended. At the con- 
clusion of each variation the same character- 
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istic phrase is used to show its completion. 
Finally, a short closing section in slow tempo 
concludes the piece. 

Dhrupad was the popular form during 
the 16th century. S.M.Tagore claims that 
“Sultan Husain Sharqi of Jaunpur introduced 
this style in the 15th century.” Earlier, in the 
13th century Amir Khusrau is often credited 
with the invention of khayal, but its popular- 
ity did not spread until some centuries later, 
although it must have been known to singers 
like Tansen. Dhrupad is slower, much less 
ornamented and more sedate than khaydl 
with its allowable freedom. However, the lat- 
ter style dcminates North Indian classical 
music today. 

Musical instruments commonly used in 
the gurdwaras (Sikh temples) in the past or 
acceptable today for the accompaniment of 
gurbani-kirtan are rabab, sitar, sarod, saranda, 
sarangi, taus, dilruba, tambura, violin, and, 
the most common now, the harmonium. 
While the sila@r and sarod are admissible in 
some instances, today’s models have been 
developed as solo rather than accompanying 
instruments. The sarod is a descendant of the 
rabab (rebeck) and has taken the place of 
that instrument for concert performance. Its 
tone is more penetrating than that of the 
rabab and its appeal lies in the extensive pos- 
sibilities for ornamentation. The sita@ris prob- 
ably the best-known of the current plucked- 
string instruments and has acquired consid- 
erable secular popularity in recent decades. 
It, too, has a distinctive sound which was not 
designed for the accompaniment of singing. 
Paucity of players on the traditional saranda, 
sarangi, tausand dilruba instruments suitable 
for vocal accompaniment presents a prob- 
lem which can be attributed to the difficulty 
in playing, the length of time required for 
training and the financial problems these 
present to the student who cannot be as- 
sured of a reasonable future income. 

Gurtt Nanak used the rabab for inducing 
meditation and for musical accompaniment 
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to his verses. Mardana, his constant cornpan- 
ion and musician, played the rabab and may 
be seen with Gurt Nanak in old murals and 
paintings in the Amritsar Temple Museum 
and elsewhere. The rababis in use in Afghan- 
istan, the Middle Eastern countries, Kashmir 
and the Punjab. Regional variations may be 
found in other North Indian states. Persian 
instruments bearing the same or similar 
names are not necessarily of the same shape, 
but do have some similarities in tonal 
properties. 

Carved from a single block of wood, the 
Indian rabab has an exceptionally deep body, 
standing some nine or ten inches or more in 
height and perhaps seven or eight inches in 
width. The sides slant towards the bottom 
and are pinched in forming two sections of 
the body, the lower of which is covered with 
parchment and the upper with wood. The 
neck is wide, usually with no frets. Basically 
the instrument has four main strings, but the 
two upper-sounding strings may be doubled 
to increase the volume of the higher notes. 
Some sources say that Gurt’ Nanak added 
these two strings. The bridge supporting the 
main strings lies on the lower parchment- 
covered portion of the body. Some nine to 
eleven sympathetic wires lie underneath the 
main strings and are fastened to pegs along 
the side of the body. Tansen is reputed to 
have played a rabab with six main strings and 
a limited number of sympathetic wires. 

A rabab which may be seen in the Clock 
Tower Museum of the Amritsar Temple has 
a body covered with fine leather. The finger- 
board above the peg box ends in a flared, 
carved ornament. The rababis usually played 
with a plectrum but a Bengali model is shown 
with a bow. (Generally, pinched-insides exist 
to facilitate bowing). The rabab is reputed to 
have a mellow tone suited to the dignified 
character of religious music. 

The saranda has some characteristics of 
the rababand the sarangi and like the sarangi, 
is of folk origin. Fashioned from a hollowed- 
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out piece of wood, its body is spherical in 
shape with a flat open top. The completely 
pinched-in design actually divides the body 
into two sections. The upper portion is left 
open, but is partially covered with a highly 
ornamented extension of the finger-board, 
ending in a point at the centre of the body. 
The lower portion is covered with parch- 
ment and a bridge rests in the miadle of this 
section. The short stubby neck is less than 
half as deep as the main body with pegs 
along the side for sympathetic wires. The 
saranda has three heavy gut-strings and six or 
more side-strings. When playing, the musi- 
cian holds the instrument in vertical posi- 
tion in his lap. The bow is short and heavy 
like that used for the sarang? and the neck 
has no frets. The saranda is a most pictur- 
esque instrument to behold and its tone re- 
sembles that of the saérangi, but with more 
depth of sound. 

The sarangi, like the sdéranda, is a com- 
paratively short instrument of the bow-string 
type, ranging from two feet to 30 inches for 
concert models today. Folk sarangis are 
much smaller. The body is carved from a 
single block of wood and is barely wider 
than the neck. The peg-box is left open 
and has four tuning pegs for three heavy 
gut main strings and a possible drone string. 
The sides of the body are slightly pinched 
in near the bridge which rests on a flat 
parchment top. When played, the instru- 
ment is held in upright position in the lap 
of the player who does not press the strings . 
downward, as for most instrument, but de- 
flects them sideways with his fingernail 
pressed against the string sideways. The 
sympathetic wires lie underneath and to one 
side of the main strings and are attached to 
pegs along the side of the neck. The num- 
ber of these may be anywhere from 38 to 
45 and this presents a tuning problem when 
making a change of réga in a continuous 
performance. The sarangi appears in trea- 
tises of the 12th and 13th centuries, but no 
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information is available of its having been 
used at the Mughal court, although it did 
appear in regional courts of the 17th and 
18th centuries. Its ability to emulate the in- 
flections of the human voice makes it desir- 
able for vocal accompaniment especially for 
the initiative lines. Poor players can only 
produce a dry uninviting tone which an- 
noys the vocalists and does not enhance the 
performance. 

The dilruba is of comparatively recent 
origin (1850-1875) and was created from the 
neck of the sitarand the body of the sarangi. 
An instrument of the bow-string variety, its 
popularity has been mostly in Maharashtra, 
Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. The tone is plain- 
tive with a sweet singing quality. Some North 
Indian vocalists of note prefer it to saérangi 
and it certainly is more in keeping with the 
North Indian musical tradition than the 
harmonium. The neck of the di/ruba has some 
18 or 19 arched movable frets tied to the 
stem of the instrument with picces of gut or 
plastic. This makes for quicker adjustment 
when changing from one raga to another. 
The bridge is placed in the middle of the 
skin-covered body and all wires pass over or 
through this bridge. Of the four main strings, 
the one furthest to the left (as in the stéar) is 
the principal one for playing. The first two 
strings on the player’s left are of steel] and 
the second two of brass. About 20 sympathet- 
ic wires are fastened to a series of small pegs 
along the right side of the neck. No need 
exists for chika7? strings as on plucked string 
instruments. Unlike playing the sitdr, the 
dilruba strings may not be deflected sideways 
to produce ornaments. The bow is like that 
used for the sarangi, and the dilruba rests in 
vertical position on the thigh of the player, 
sitting with folded legs. 

The éamburd is the traditional instrument 
for producing the ever-present drone of In- 
dian classical music. Tambirés usually have 
four strings, but may have three, five, six, or 
even seven. When a tambura has the usual 
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four strings, three are tuned to the tonic and 
one to the fifth (PA). Sometimes one of the 
tonic strings will be replaced with the sev- 
enth (NJ) when this tone is prominent in a 
given raga. The first three strings are of steel 
and the lower tonic is made of brass. Strings 
are set in vibration by pressing the fingers 
across them lightly over the upper part of 
the hollow stem which has no frets. Strings 
are never stopped completely and the result- 
ing sound is a blend of all pitches. Tamburas 
are almost five feet in length, but shorter 
models are also used. A wide ivory bridge sits 
on the thin wooden top of the body which 
consists of a grown gourd scraped thin. All 
tamburas use silk or cotton threads wedged 
between the bridge and the strings to pro- 
duce a buzzing sound and to emphasize the 
overtones. Tuning beads are inserted on the 
lower part of the strings between the bridge 
and the base of the instrument to facilitate 
accurate pitch for these unusually long 
strings. By moving the beads.up and down, 
the tension is altered slightly, thus raising 
and lowering the pitch. The usual playing 
position is upright with the body resting on 
the floor or in the lap of the player. Some- 
times a soloist may use a horizontal position 
in which case the instrument will lie across 
the lap of the player. Because the drone is 
the basis on which the performer establishes 
his own pitch, the soloist may want to tune 
the tambura himself. 

The Western violin has been prevalent in 
South India since the early part of the 19th 
century, but its use in the North has come 
only in the last few decades. Most violins are 
imported from Europe, but there are indig- 
enous models too constructed after their 
Western counterparts. The violin is excel- 
Ient for accompanying vocal music and is 
capable of producing all the nuances of the 
voice as well as the ornaments of the classical 
system. The instrument, about two feet in 
length, is held against the chest with the peg 
box resting on the knee when played Indian 
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style. The shallow body is longer than wide 
and has indentations on the rounded sides 
in line with the bridge which is placed in the 
middle of the thin wooden top. The body is 
made of thin, carefully shaped wood with 
two openings on top. The ebony finger-board 
has no frets and extends over the body al- 
most to the bridge. Four strings extend from 
the peg-box to the tailpiece which is fas- 
tened to the base of the instrument and ap- 
pears as an extension of the finger-board 
below the bridge. Inside the body and ap- 
proximately under the bridge is the sound 
post. The bow is thin and straight, about 29 
inches in over-all length strung with horse- 
hair, with tension controlled by a screw. The 
most famous families of violin-makers prac- 
tised their craft during the 17th and 18th 
centuries in Cremona, Italy. 

The harmonium and Sruti peli are two 
drone instruments gaining favour in recent 
years. The Srufi pet? is a mechanism enclosed 
in a small box with bellows operated by 
moving one side of the box backwards and 
forward. Some models are made to be op- 
erated electronically. In either case once 
the correct pitch is set, it will be retained 
indefinitely. The harmonium was intro- 
duced to India in the nineteenth century 
and came from Europe where it was invent- 
ed in 1840 by Alexandre Debain. The ear- 
lier models were not well adapted to the 
Indian classical idiom, but in recent years 
improvements have been made and tuning 
adjustments in the better models are so 
arranged that a fairly accurate raga scale 
can be played. The basic principle is the 
same as for the §Sruti box, but the instru- 
ment is more complex. Tones are produced 
by depressing the keys on a piano-type key- 
board of about two and a half octaves. The 
dynamic level can also be controlled from 
loud to soft. Harmoniums are in use in most 
gurdwards today with each singer playing his 
own accompaniment. 

The invention of the tabla, the most 
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commonly used instrument for rhythmic 
tune, is credited historically to Amir 
Khusrau of the 13th century court of 
‘Alauddin Khalji in Delhi. The name tabla 
is derived from the Arabic taél, a general 
term for small and medium sized drums in 
Arabic countries. The smaller of the tabla 
pair of drums is called tabla or dagga and 
the larger, a metal drum, is known as bayan. 
The tabla is made from a hollowed-out block 
of wood. The skin for both drum heads is 
stretched over the top and fastened to a 
braided hoop with thongs which extend 
over the sides of the body to a small leather 
ring at the base. The tabla uses cylinderical 
tuning blocks placed between the thongs 
and the body of the drum. These can also 
be used on the bayan if desired. By pushing 
the blocks up and down with a specially 
shaped hammer, the pitch of the drum head 
may be raised or lowered. The two drums 
are usually made to sound an octave apart 
but the interval of a third, fourth or fifth 
may also be used. Three important areas, 
each with its own sound, are found on the 
drum heads: the outer rim where the skin 
is double, the plain section with single skin 
and the centre black patch made of rice 
paste and iron filings. On the head of the 
bayan the black patch is off centre and the 
pitch of the bayan head may be varied by 
pressing the heel of the palm of the hand 
on the plain surface while stroking the head 
with the fingers. The second, third and 
fourth fingers are the ones generally used 
for strokes. A system of mnemonics called 
bols indicates which fingers are to be em- 
ployed on which portion of the drum head. 
A common substitute for tabla, where this 
instrument or its performer is not available, 
is the dholak, a two-sided drum, the one serv- 
ing as dagga and the other as bayan. 
Kirtan derived from Sanskrit root kirti 
means singing a devotional song in praise of 
the Lord of the Universe. The form of the 
kirtan was derived from the old prabandha- 
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gana described in the Sangita-Ratnakara of 
Sarangadeva in the 13th century. 
Padaprabandhas were early classical songs 
which led to dhrupad under the impetus of 
Raja Man Singh Tomar of Gwalior (1496- 
1517). Prabandhas were systematically orga- 
nized with three to six sections. Kirtan pre- 
served this sort of classical arrangement us- 
ing classical ra@gas and talas. These devotion- 
al songs were popular all over India and used 
limited improvisation and ornamentation. 
This made them a desirable model on which 
to develop the Sikh shabad. 


Indian Muslims had a devotional music _ 


which came into being as early as the end of 
the 12th century among the Sufi followers of 
Chishti saints. A group of Chishtis from 
Khurdasan in Iran settled at Ajmer and other 
places in northern India, establishing a chain 
of monasteries between 1200 and 1350. The 
Chishti order extended throughout the 
Punjab and neighbouring areas and re- 
mained active up to the 18th century when 
its decline began. Its votaries came from both 
Hindu and Muslim communities. The Sifis 
believed that “musical sound produces an 
influence in the soul because of its musical 
structure and similarity to the soul.” From 
this devotional music came the later serious 
gawwal which used raga tunes with a limited 
number of ¢alas. 

Sabda kirtan has been an integral part of 
Sikh worship from the very beginning. Hymn- 
singing was in fact the earliest form of devo- 
tion for the Sikhs. Even in the time of Guru 
Nanak, the disciples assembled together to 
recite the shabads, i.e. hymns composed by 
the Guru and thus to render praise to the 
Lord. Kirtan has since been appropriated 
into the regular gurdwara service. But Sikh 
kirtan eschews all expression of abandon or 
frenzy in the form of clapping and dancing. 
Laudation is proffered to the Supreme Be- 
ing who is without form, nirankar or nirakar, 
and not to a deity in any embodiment or 
incarnation. The texts of the shabad kirtan 
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are those that comprise the Holy Book of 
Sikhs known as the Guru Granth Sahib, or 
Adi Granth, compiled by Gurat Arjan in 1604. 
Probably no other religion shows a closer 
relationship between music and its scriptures 
than does Sikhism. The Holy Book is orga- 
nized according to ragas, 31 in number, to 
which the poetic hymns belong. The total 
number of hymns is 5,694 with 4,857 (the 
author’s figures) contributed by six of the 
ten Guris and 837 by Hindu bhaktas, Sikh 
devotees and Sufi saints. Under each raga 


. the hymns of the Guris are recorded first 


and are arranged in the order of chaupadds 
and dupadas (hymns of 4 and 2 verses, re- 
spectively), astapadis (hymns of 8 verses), 
longer poems organized around a motif, and 
chhants — hymns of four or six verses, lyrical 
in character, vars on the pattern of ballads 
consisting of pauris, each paurt preceded by 
two or more Slokas, and hymns by bhakias and 
other devotees similarly arranged. 

The Guris were highly knowledgeable 
of music and well-versed in the classical 
style. Gurti) Nanak kept with him as con- 
stant companion a Muslim musician, 
Mardana, who played the rabab or rebeck. 
Gurt: Nanak wished his hymns to be sung 
to ragas that express the spirit of the text 
and performance style to be compatible with 
the meaning of the hymn. The succeeding 
Gurts followed his example. The ragas 
named in the Holy Book were selected prob- 
ably because of their suitability for express- 
ing the ideals represented in the texts for 
which they were to be used. Over the cen- 
turies raga names and the exact pitch of 
the tones may have varied. Lack of a pre- 
cise national system for Indian music indi- 
cates that the preservation of ragas has been 
dependent upon oral tradition. 

Raga variants are those melodies to which 
a ragi or rababi, i.c. musician, may move when 
beginning a new line of text or when insert- 
ing explanatory matcrial. Over the centuries 
more r@ga variants have been approved than 
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the few given in the Gura Granth Sahib. 
Raga variants have some points in common 
with the main raga but sufficiently different 
to set off the textual material musically, thus 
keeping the many verses from becoming 
musically monotonous. For example, the 
Gauri group offers many possibilities. A main 
raga from another section of the Holy Book 
may also be used as a variant. Tdlas are left to 
the discretion of the performer and are usu- 
ally those of the classical system although 
regional ones may be used for the lighter 
forms. Vars (Slokas and pauris) may be set to 
authorized folk tunes, some selected by the 
Guris themselves, and treated in light classi- 
cal style. A varis not counted as one unit but 
according to the number of Slokas, pauris and 
couplets that are included in it. 

At the conclusion of the Gurt Granth 
Sahib is Ragmala, a classification of ragas list- 
ing 84 measures. The Holy Book contains 
only 31, eight of which are not given in this 
Ragmala. This circumstance can be interpret- 
ed to mean that the classification was not 
done primarily for the Gura Granth Sahib, 
but was included as it had existed. The pur- 
pose of classifying ragas according to a par- 
ent and its offspring, raginis and putras, is to 
clarify and retain the individual character of 
each raga. Historically this has been the con- 
cern of music theorists rather than perform- 
ing musicians. Since the basic notes of two or 
more ragas may be the same, the perfor- 
mance rules and the melodic material are 
the chief means of maintaining the proper 
mood and individual character. In the Guri 
Granth Sahib, a number of affirmations have 
been made about the virtue of the various 
ragas to induce piety and devotion. The 
majority of these are from Gurti Amar Das, 
third in Gura Nanak’s line, but the other 
Gurtis too have set forth their experience 
about the ragasas aids to spiritual experience. 
About kirtan (music directed to the expres- 
sion of devotion) it has been said: kirtanu 
nirmolak hira anand guni gahira — hirtanis an 
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invaluable jewel, bringing bliss, treasure of 
noble qualities (GG, 893). Gura Arjan says 
about the beauty and harmony of music to 
induce the mood of devotion: dhanu su rag 
surangare alapat sabh tikh jai — which are 
blessed as the beautiful musical measures 
when performed all desire then ends (GG, 
958). ; 

Gurti Nanak, warning the mind against 
voluptuous indulgence in music such as had 
been current in India particularly among the 
upper classes, says: 


git raga ghan tal st kure, 

trihu-guna upjai binasai dire; 

duji durmati dardu na jdt, 

chhutai gurmukhi daru guna gait, 

False are such songs, musical measures 
and reverberating accompaniments 

As arouse the Three Qualities and, de- 
stroying devotion, draw the self away from 
God. 

By duality and evil thinking is suffering 
not removed: 

Liberation by the Master’s guidance 
comes. 

Chanting Divine laudations is the true 
remedy for life’s ills (GG, 832). 


Guri Nanak (in Raga Asa) on the ecstasy 
devotional music evokes: 


rag ratan parla parvar; 

tisu vichi upjat amritu sar; 

nanak karte ka ihu dhanu mdlu 

je ko bujhai ehu bicharu. 

The jewel music, born of the fairy family, 
Is source of the essence of amrita; 

This wealth to the Creator belongs — 
Few are there this to realize. (GG, 351) 


The musical directions given in the text 
of the Gurt Granth Sahib are detailed so as 
to guide the composer and performer to 
adhere to the proper classical tradition in 
music. On page 838, at the opening of the 
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composition bearing the title Thitin (the 
dates) in the measure Bilaval, the musical 
direction is ghar 10, jatt. This refers to the 
particular score in which the music is com- 
posed as also to the rhythm on the /abla or 
drum. 

Gurt’ Amar Das, whose attachment to 
music and its modes is deep and ecstatic, has 
set down his impressions of some of the mu- 
sical measures in which he has composed his 
bani. 

On Siri Raga: 

raga vicht sri ragu hai je sachi dhare piaru; 

sada hart sachu mani vasai nihchal mati 

aparu. 

Sri Raga is to be reckoned superior to 
the other ragas only if it induces love for holy 
Truth, whereby the holy Lord should in the 
self be lodged, and the mind find poise. (GG, 
83). 

On Gauri believed to be a female Ragini: 


gauni ragi sulakhani je khasmai chitt karei; 
bhanai chalai Satiguru kai aisa sigaru kare... 


The Raga Gauri is reckoned noble, 
should she in the Lord fix the self; 

Induce obedience to the Divine Will 
Which is the best make-up. (GG, 311) 


Suhi (lit. vermilion) is woven into a fig- 
ure (GG, 785). Not the flashy vermilion dye, 
symbolical of voluptuous pleasures but the 
fast red of madder (majith) symbolizing con- 
stancy in devotion is commanded. 

Bilaval, in Bilaval. kit Var (GG, 849-55), is 
mentioned to express constancy of devotion, 
twice by Guri: Amar Das and twice by Gurt 
Ram Das. Bilaval is the raga expressive of joy. 
True joy, however, comes not trom melody 
but from the holy Name of God. Says Gura 
Amar Das: 


bilavalu tab hi kijtat jab mukhi hovai namu; 
raga nada sabadi sohaneé ja lagai sahaji 
dhianu. 
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raga nada chhodi Hani seviat ta dargah paiai 
manu; 

nanak gurmukhi brahmu bichariai chukai 
mani abhimanu. 

True joy comes only by utterance of the 
holy name; 

Music, melody and the words acquire 
beauty from the mind in poise fixed. 

Leave aside music, melody and words; 
serve the Lord; thereby may ye be honoured 
at the Divine Portal. 

Saith Nanak: By contemplation of the 
Supreme Being through the Master’s guid- 
ance is egoism from the mind banished. (GG, 
849) 


On the same page occurs another Sloka: 


bilavalu karihu tum piariho ekasu siu liv 
lae... 

Ye loved ones, in devotion to the Sole 
Supreme Being, find you joy; 

Thus will your suffering of transmigra- 
tion be annulled, and in Truth shall ye be 
absorbed. 

Ever shall ye live in joy (b¢laval) and bliss, 
should you obey the holy Preceptor’s will... 
(GG, 849) 


Guru Ram Das, earlier on the same page, 
at the opening of this Var, thus expresses the 
joy of Bilaval, the word itself implying “joy”. 


hari utamu hari prabhu gavid kari nadu 
bilavalu ragu; 

upadesu guru sunt mannia dhuri mastaki 
pira bhagu... 

The Lord exalted, Supreme Master have 
I lauded in the tune of Bilaval; 

The Master’s teaching have I followed, 
by Supreme good luck ordained in Primal 
Time. 

Day and night have I ever uttered the 
Lord’s praise with devotion for Him in my 
heart lodged. 

My mind and body, in bloom, are like a 
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garden fresh. 

By the lamp of Enlightenment by the 
Master lit, 

The gloom of ignorance is lifted. 

Nanak, servant of God, finds life from 
beholding the Lord’s face, even though it be 
for a short hour. (GG, 849) 


Thus Gurtii Amar Das on Ramkali: 

ramkah ramu mani vasia ta bania sigaru... 

In chanting Ramkali as the Lord in the 
self is lodged, that is the truest self-decora- 
tion; 

As through the Master’s land is abloom 
lotus of the heart, 

On the seeker is bestowed the treasure of 
devotion. 

With illusion gone is the self awakened, 

And gloom of ignorance lifted. 

She alone has true beauty that with the 
Lord is in love; 

A woman of good repute, everlasting bliss 
has she with the beloved. 

Egoists know not of the true make-up, 

Their life is all lost. 

One that has the make-up of other than 
devotion, 

In transmigration remains caught. (GG, 
950) 


On Sorathi, the same vision is expressed 
by Gurt Nanak and Gura Ram Das. Gurt 
Nanak in the opening Sloka of Ragu Sorathi 
Var M. IV Ki: 


sorathi sada suhavani je sacha mani hoi... 

Sorathi is pleasing should it bring to mind 
the holy Lord. It is pleasing, should teeth 
not be fouled by food unjustly obtained. 

And on the tongue should run the Lord’s 
holy Name. (GG, 642) 


Gurt Ram Das in the same Véar (the same 
page): 


soratht tami suhavani ja hart namu 
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dhandhole... 

Sorathi is pleasing should she go out in 
quest of the Lord’s Name 

The Master, exalted being, should she 
propitiate, 

And by wisdom granted by the Master, 
the Name Divine utter; 

Day and night should she with Divine 
love be surcharged. 

And dyed in God, her vest 

In the dye of God should she dip. (GG, 
642) 


Gurt. Amar Das thus expresses himself 
on the measure Kedara: 


kedara raga vichi janiai bhai sabde kare 
piaru... 

Brother! Consider Kedara exalted among 
the ragas, 

Should one chanting it be in love with 
the holy Word, 

Should join holy company, and to the 
holy Lord be devoted; 

Casting off one’s own impurity, may save 
one’s whole clan; 

Should garner the wealth of noble at- 
tributes, and cast off evil qualities. 

Saith Nanak: Truly united is he who turns 
not away from the Master, 

And forms not devotion to another. (GG, 
1087) 


Maru raga, whose name comes from 
marusthal (dry land), is thus celebrated by 
Gurti Amar Das: 


maru te sitalu kare manurahu kanchanu 
hoi... 

The burning hot desert He turns to cool- 
ness; 

Rusted iron he turns into gold; 

Praised be the Holy Lord, Supreme over 
all. (GG, 994) 


Malar, the raga associated with the rainy 
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season and joys of romantic love, is thus trans- 
muted into a spiritual experience by Guru 
Amar Das: 

malaru sital ragu hai han dhidiai santi hoi... 

Malar’s music is cooling; true peace 
comes from meditation on the Lord. (GG, 
1283) . 

Below is given a detailed statement of 
the functions and atmosphere ascribed tra- 
ditionally to the various rdagas, along with the 
banis composed to each, within the corpus of 
the Guri Granth Sahib. In this statement 
the bhaktas and other devotees using them 
are not mentioned. Only the Gurus are 
included. 


1. SIRI (Shri) 

Raga Sri was favoured by the Hindus for 
religious occasions and is found in many of 
the old treatises. In the Ragmala listed as a 
parent raga, it currently is a member of the 
purvi thata. Still a popular concert raga to- 
day, it is considered one of the most famous 
from among the North Indian classical 
system. Guru Nanak, Gurta Amar Das, Gurtt 
Ram Das, and Guru Arjan composed to this 
raga. Traditionally performed at sunset, it is 
assigned to the rainy season as well as the 
months of November and December. Its 
mood is one of majesty combined with prayer- 
ful meditation. This raga is always referred to 
as “Siri Raga” rather than placing the term 
raga before the name. It accompanics about 
142 sabdas. 

Aroh : Sa Re M'a, Pa Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha, Pa M'a Ga Re Sa 

Pakar : Sa, Re Re Pa, Pa M'a Ga Re, Re 
Re, Sa 

Vadi : Re 

Samvadi : Pa 


2. MAJH 

This raga is attributed to Gurti Nanak, 
who developed it from a Punjabi folk tune. 
It does not appear in the Ragmala nor does 
it seem to be a classical raga today. Possibly 
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it has been reserved purely for gurbani 
sangit. Majh was the setting for composi- 
tions by Gurt Nanak, Gurii Angad, Guri 
Amar Das, Gurt Ram Das and Gurwt Arjan. 
No information about this raga is available 
from English sources. The reader is referred 
to a Punjabi text Gurmai Sangii by Bhai Vir 
Singh, published by the Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
Amritsar. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ma Pa Dha Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 

Vadi : Ma 


Samvadi : Sa 


3. GAURI 

Gauri is one of several Gauri ragas and 
appears in the Ragmald as a ragini of Siri 
Raga. This is an evening rdga assigned to 
autumn and its mood is contemplative. The 
composition in Gauri is very voluminous. 
Gauri was used by Gurt: Nanak, Gurt) Amar 
Das, Gura Ram Das, Gurt Arjan and Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. Several forms of Gauri exist 
historically and this probably accounts for 
the large number of variants: Gauri Cheti, 
Gauri Bairagan, Gauri Dipaki, Gauri Purbi- 
Dipaki, Gauri Guareri, Gauri-Majh, Gauri 
Malava, Gauri Mala, Gauri Sorath, Gauri 
Dakhani. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ga Re Ma Pa Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Ma Pa, Dha Pa Ma Ga, 
Ga Re Sa Ni Sa 

Vadi : Re 

Samvadi : Pa 

Occasionally Re is performed with a vi- 
brate as in Sirl Raga which has the same 
vadis. Niis given prominence through either 
stopping or lingering on this note. 


4. ASA 

Asa is a very old réga, once popular in 
the Punjab but seldom heard in concerts 
today. In the Ragmala this is a ragini of raga 
Megha. However, today it is assigned to the 
Bilaval thata. Asa is a devotional raga for the 
cold season and is performed in the early 
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morning just before sunrise. However, it is 
also known as a twilight melody with a calm 
mystical mood. Asa was used by Gural Nanak, 
Gura Angad, Gurii Amar Das, Gurtii Ram 
Das, Guri Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ma Pa Dha Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 

Vadi : Ma 

Samvadi : Sa 

Asa is a crooked (vakra) raga in that ap- 
proaches to certain notes have to be made 
from a set position. Its variants as given in 
the Holy Book are Kafi and Asavari, both of 
which have many features in common with 
Asa. This raga may have originated in 
Maharashtra about the time of the major 
Muslim invasions. Its pleasing sound made it 
suitable for bhajans by the Hindu devotees. 


5. GUJARI 

The name “Gijari” probably refers to the 
state of Gujarat. This raga was in existence at 
the time of Raja Man Singh of Gwalior (1486- 
1517) who lived at a time of high musical 
achievement and referred to this raga in his 
writings about music. Gujari is rarely used as 
a concert raga today and little is known about 
its form. In modern times it has been sup- 
planted by Gojari-Todi. In the Ragmala, Gijari 
is listed as a ragini of Raga Dipak. Today 
Gijari-Todi belongs to the Todi thata. Gijari- 
Todi may be performed during any season of 
the year and is assigned to the early morning 
hours. It produces a mood of thoughtfulness 
that reaches deep into the heart. Texts set to 
this raga strip away all subterfuge and make 
man see himself as he is and search within for 
the truth. While not one of the most frequent- 
ly used ragas, Gujari was the setting for com- 
positions by Guru Nanak, Amar Das, Guru 
Ram Das, and Gurii Arjan. 
Aroh : Sa Re Ga M'a Dha Ni Sa 
Avroh: Sa Ni Dha M'a Ga Re, Ga Re Sa 
Pakar : Sa Dha, Ma, Dha Ni Sa, Ni Dha M'a 

Ga, Re, Ga Re Sa 
Savar : Re Ga Dha M'a 
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Vadi :Dha 
Samvadi : Re 


6. DEVAGANDHARI 

Today Devagandhari is a rare, little- 
known, ancient raga. Its performance time is 
the morning hours. Historically it has had 
three forms; the less ornamented type is de- 
scribed here. In the Ragmala, Devagandhari 
is a ragini of Malkaunsa. Today it belongs to 
the Asavari thdta. Its mood is one of prayer- 
ful supplication presenting a heroic effect. 
The texts set to this réga reveal a heroic 
search for these qualities which lead one to 
the Lord. This raéga was used primarily by 
Guru Arjan. Forty-Seven hymns were com- 
posed to it including three by Gurt Tegh 
Bahadur and six by Guri: Ram Das. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ma Pa Dha Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ma Pa, Dha Ni 
Dha Pa, Ma Ga Re Sa 

Pakar : Dha Ni Dha Pa, Ma Ga, Sa Re Ma, 
Ga Sa Re Ga Sa 

Vadi : Ma 

Samvadi : Sa 


7. BIHAGARA 

Bihagara is very similar to the modern 
and very popular raga Bihag. The resem- 
blance is so close that many performers have 
trouble maintaining the significance of each. 
Bihagara is not given in the Ragmala. Today 
it is classified under the Bilaval ‘hata. Gurt 
Ram Das, Gurii Arjan and Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur set a total of 17 §abdas, chhants and 
a var to this réga. The performance time is 
between 9 p.m. and midnight, and the mood 
is devotional and tranquil. The texts com- 
posed to this raga describe the complete 
peace and response that come to man when 
he surrenders all to the Lord. 

Aroh : Ni Sa Ga Ma Pa Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ni Dha Pa Dha Ga 
Ma Ga Re Sa 

Vadi : Ma 

Samvadi : Sa 
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8. VADAHANS 

Little has been written about this rare 
raga..\t is not in the Ragmald, and today it is 
ascribed to the Kafi thata. Fifty-three sabdas 
plus numerous Slokas represent the total 
number composed to this raga by Guru 
Nanak, Gura Amar Das, Guri Ram Das and 
Guru Arjan. Vadahans is considered suitable 
for the cold season and is assigned to the 
afternoon hours. Its mood is quiet and 
tender. Texts set to the raga explain how the 
Gurit alone can lead one to the Lord. With- 
out the Lord one is likened to a woman 
without the love of her spouse. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ma Pa, Dha Ni Pa, Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Pa, Dha Ma Ga Re, Sa Ni Sa 

Vadi : Re 

Samvadi : Pa 


9. SORATHI 

Raga Sorathi appears in the Ragmalaasa 
ragini of Raga Megha; today it belongs to the 
Khamdaj thata. Besides Gurti Nanak, Sorathi 
was used by Gura Nanak, Gurii Amar Das, 
Gurt Ram Das, Gura Arjan and Gura Tegh 
Bahadur for a total of 150 hymns plus nu- 
merous slokas. Sorathi belongs to the cold 
season and is performed in the first quarter 
of night. The mood is light and cheerful, 
with a pleasing sound resembling Raga Desh. 
The texts composed to this raga show how 
the words of the Guri can enlighten the 
mind. All fears vanish and one is filled with 
bliss. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ma Pa Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Re Ni Dha, Ma Pa Dha 

Ma Ga Re Ni Sa 

Vadi : Re 

Samvadi : Dha 

The melodies are characterized by sweep- 
ing phrases with glides connecting all leaps, 
even the shorter ones. Movement is moder- 
ately fast. 


10. DHANASRI 
Raga Dhanasri appears in the Ragmala 
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as a ragint of Malkaunsa and currently is a 
member of the Kafi thata, It closely resem- 
bles Bhimpalasi in musical content but the 
vadis and moods are different. Dhanasri is 
performed in the early afternoon and pre- 
sents a cheerful, happy mood. It provided 
the setting for hymns by Gurt Nanak, Gura 
Amar Das, Gurii Ram Das, Gura Arjan and 
Gurtt Tegh Bahadur for a total of 101 
hymns. These texts stress that man reaps 
what he sows. Only in the Lord may be 
found the riches that dispel fear and igno- 
rance and thus cause man to realize his true 
self. 

Aroh : Sa Ga Ma Pa Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Pa Ga Re Sa 

Vadi : Pa 

Samvadi : Sa 

Pa is given considerable emphasis and 
Niand Pa receive sliding approaches, a char- 
acteristic of this raga. The pentatonic ascent 
provides some of the melodic features of this 
raga. 


11. JAITSRI 

Jaitsri does not appear in the Ragmala 
nor is it found in the modern literature on 
the subject. Bhatkhande gives Jait-Kalyan but 
this is not to be confused with the above. 
However, Jaitsri does appear in a 17th centu- 
ry classification, but not in later ones. Guru 
Ram Das, Guru Arjan and Gurtt Tegh 
Bahadur composed 30 hymns, a var and sev- 
eral flokas to this raga. Today Raga Jait is 
found under the Marva ¢héta and is assigned 
to the evening hours.’A mood of gentle qui- 
etness and mystery pervades this raga. The 
texts describe the meditative thoughts of a 
devotee who has surrendered himself to his 
Gurii and Lord. Raga Jait has two forms and 
the second includes some elements from Siri 
Raga and perhaps this is nearest the original 
Jaitsri. ; 

Aroh : Sa Ga Ma Pa Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 

Pakar : Sa, Ga Pa M'a Dha Pa M'a Ga, M'a 
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Ga Re Sa 

Vadi : Ga 

Samvadi : Ni 

Because of the two different ways of sing- 
ing this raga, melodic patterns are not fixed. 


12. TODI 

A ragint of Dipak in the Ragmala, Todi is 
today the head of a thata. It is considered 
one of the most important of the north Indi- 
an rdgas. Todi was used by the Guris for 32 
hymns. This is a raga for the late morning 
hours and the mood is gentle, with an aura 
of adoration. The texts composed to this 
raga emphasize that no matter what prob- 
lems man meets or what worldly affairs dis- 
tract the mind, devotion to the Lord brings 
one back to the path of release from 
worldliness. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ga M'a Pa Dha Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa M'a Ga Re Sa 

Pakar : Dha Ni Sa, Re Ga, Re Sa, M'a Ga 
Pa M'a Ga, Re Ga Re Sa 

Vadi : Dha 

Samvadi : Re 


13. BAIRARI 

This raga appears in the Ragmala as the 
first ragint of Siri Raga. In the Mesakarna 
Ragmala (1509), which is almost the same 
as that of the Gurii Granth Sahib, the first 
ragini of Siri Raga is given as Vairati. How- 
ever, modern sources do not give Bairari 
nor Vairati but Barari and Varari as well as 
Varati are listed. Kaufmann believes that all 
of these names refer to the same raga, 
Barari. Whether this is the same as the old 
Batrari is open to question. The possibility 
always exists that Bairari was a regional tune. 
It was used by Guru Ram Das for six short 
hymns and by Guru Arjan for one. The 
performance time for Bairari is during the 
evening hours and it is currently assigned 
to the Marva thata. It resembles Purva 
Kalyan, the main difference being the use 
of Pa which is strong in Bairari and weak in 
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Purva-Kalyan. Popley places Bairari in the 
same group as Sirl Raga and this would 
agree with the Ragmala. ; 
Aroh : Ni Re Ga Pa, M'a Ga, M'a Dha Sa 
Avroh : Sa Ni Dha P'a, M'‘a Ga, Pa Ga, Re 
Sa 
Vadi : Ga 
Samvadi : Dha 


14. TILANG 

Favoured by Muslims, this raga occurs in 
the Ragmala as a ragini of Hindol. Today, it 
belongs to the Khamaj thata. Tilang was used 
by Gurti Nanak (6 hymns), Gurti Ram Das 
(3), Gura Arjan (5), Gura Tegh Bahadur 
(3), Kabir (1) and Namdev (2) for a total of 
20 hymns. Tilang is performed at night and 
has a calm and pleasing mood. In the texts 
composed for this raga, the question is asked 
why man should cling to all the evils of this 
life when Gurt’ Nanak has shown the way to 
true happiness and fulfilment. 

Aroh : Sa Ga Ma Pa Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Pa Ma Ga Sa 

Vadi : Ga 

Samvadi : Ni 


15. SUHI 

Suhi is classified in the Ragmdald as a ragini 
of Megha. It was a favourite with Muslims 
and was considered proper for the hot season. 
Today this raga belongs to the Kafi thata and 
its performance time is late morning. In the 
Holy Book one variant is given, Raga Suhi 
Lalit. Suhi was used by Guru Nanak, Guru 
Angad, Gurii Amar Das, Gurt Ram Das and 
Guru Arjan for 130 hymns, a var plus many 
Slokas. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ga Ma Pa, Ni Dha Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ma Ga, Re Ga Re, 
Sa 

Vadi : Pa 

Samvadi : Sa 


16. BILAVAL (ancient name Velavali) 
Bilaval had become the basic scale for 
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North Indian music by the early part of the 
19th century. Its tonal relationships are com- 
parable to the Western C- major scale. Bilaval 
appears in the Ragmalaas a ragini of Bhairava, 
but today it is the head of the Bilaval thata. 
The Ragmala gives Bilaval as a putra (son) of 
Bhairav, but no relation between these two 
ragas is made today. Bilaval isa morning réga 
to be sung with a feeling of deep devotion 
and repose, often performed during the hot 
months. Over 170 hymns were composed to 
this raga by Gurtii Nanak, Gurti Amar Das, 
Gurti Ram Das, Gura Arjan and Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur. 

Aroh ; Sa Re Ga, Ma Pa, Dha, Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha, Pa, Ma Ga, Re Sa 

Pakar : Ga Re, Ga Ma Dha Pa, Ma Ga, Ma 
Re Sa 

Vadi : Dha 

Samvadi : Ga 


17. GOND 

The Ragmala records Gaund and Gund 
as putras (sons) of Siri Raga, but does not 
give Gond. The possibility exists that Gond is 
a regional raga derived from that group of 
ragas with similar names and characterized 
by phrases from other ragas e.g. Bilaval, 
Kanara and Malar. Such names as Gaunda, 
Gand, Gounda, Gaundi, Goundgiri, and 
Gunda appear in classifications from the 11th 
to the 17th centuries. For those still known 
today (Gaudi, Goundgiri, and Goud) perfor- 
mance rules are obscure. Performance time 
is late afternoon or early evening and the 
mood is comtemplative and dignified. Gond 
was used by Gurt Ram Das and Guru Arjan 
(29 hymns). The texts beseech man to de- 
pend solely on the Lord for all benefits since 
it is He who has given him all his blessings. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ga Ma, Pa Dha Ni Dha Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Ni Dha Pa, Ma Ga, Re 
Sa 

Pakar : Re Ga Ma, Pa Ma, Ma Pa Ni Dha 
Ni Dha Ni Sa, Ni Dha Ni Pa, Dha Ma 

Vadi : Sa 
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18. RAMKALI 

Ramkali is not given in the Raégmala but 
is one of the most important rdgas of the 
Gurtt Granth Sahib. All Gurus, including 
Gurt Tegh Bahadur, have composed verses 
to this raga. The total number of sabdas 
comes to over three hundred. Ramkali is a 
morning raga performed after sunrise usu- 
ally during the hot season. The mood is 
such as to inspire lofty thoughts. In the 
Gurt Granth Sahib, a number of hymns in 
Ramkali expound True Yoga and other 
spiritual issues. Some celebrated composi- 
tions such as Sidha Gosti, Anandu, Sadd, 
Oankar and the Var by Satta and Balvand 
are composed to this raga. Some of the 
verses also contain analogies to music and 
musical instruments. Four forms of this raga 
are recognized, although only two are in 
general use today. The raga belongs to the 
Bhairav ¢thata. 

Aroh : Sa Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa, M'a Pa Dha Ni Dha 
Pa, Ga Ma Re Sa 

Pakar : Dha Pa, Ma Pa, 
Ga, Ma Re Sa 

Vadi : Pa 

Samvadi : Re 


ha Ni Dha Pa, 


19. NAT NARAIN 

In the Ragmala, Nat is given as putra (son) 
of Megha while today Nat Narain appears 
under the Bilaval thata and is assigned to the 
evening hours. This raga was used by Gurii 
Ram Das and Gurii Arjan. Nat Narain is pic- 
tured as a warrior riding to battle. In the 
Holy Book, the fight against sin is never- 
ending but those who seek refuge in the 
Lord have their suffering removed. 

Aroh : Sa Ga Ma Re, M'a Pa Dha Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Dha Pa M'a Dha Pa, Ga Ma Re 
Sa 

Pakar : Sa Ma Ga Ma Pa, Dha Pa, Ma, Ga 
Ma Re Sa 
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Vadi : Sa 
Samvadi : Re 


20. MALI GAURA 

Gaura is listed in the Ragmala as a putra 
(son) of Dipak, but not Mali Gaura. Cur- 
rently classified under the Marva thata, Mali 
Gaura is performed in the evening at sunset. 
In recent years it is rarely heard in concert. 
Gurt Ram Das and Gurt Arjan composed to 
this rdga 14 hymns included in the Holy 
Book. 

Aroh : Sa Re Sa Ni Dha Sa Re Ga M'a Pa, 
Dha Ni Dha Sa 


Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa, M'a Ni Dha M'‘a 
Ga, Re Sa 
Vadi : Re 


Samvadi : Pa 


21. MARU 

Mari is an old raga seldom heard in con- 
certs today. Some theorists equate it with 
Maruva or Marva. In the Ragmalad, Mari isa 
putra (son) of Malkaunisa. It is found in oth- 
er classifications from the 14th to the early 
19th century. Mart was used by Gurtti Nanak, 
Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, Gurt Arjan 
and Gurti Tegh Bahadur for 144 hymns, two 
vars plus a large number of Slokas. One of its 
variations is Maru Kafi. Maru is assigned to 
the hours of sunset and is considered suit- 
able for the cold season. The mood is quiet 
and contemplative. The tonal material given 
here is for Maru Bihag, Bilaval thata. 

Aroh : Sa Ga Ma Pa, Dha Ni Sa 

Avroh: Sa Ni Dha Pa, M'a Pa Dha Ni Dha 
Pa Ma Ga Re Sa 

Pakar : Pa Dha Ni Dha Pa Ma Pa Ma Ga, 
Pa Dha Pa Ga Re, Ga Re Sa 

Vadi : Pa 

Samvadi : Ni 


22. TUKHARI 

Tukhari was probably based on a folk 
tune and was very likely developed by Gurii 
Nanak into a raga for the singing of certain 
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Sabdas. No raga of this name appears in the 
classifications of the period when Sabdas were 
being composed and the Holy Book 
compiled. A raga called Mukhari may be 
found in the classifications of Karnataka 
(South Indian) ragas during the period from 
the 15th to the 18th centuries. Tukhari was 
used by Gura Nanak, Gura Ram Das and 
Gurt Arjan. Gurti Nanak’s composition Bara 
Maha is set to this Raga. It appears to be a 
vaga for the morning hours to be sung in 
winter. Its name Tukhari is the popular form 
of tushar (Sanskrit for winter frost). No mce- 
lodic material for the Tukhari is available 
but, for the sake of comparison, the scale of 
Mukhart is given: 

Aroh : Ni Sa, Ga Ma Pa, Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa, Ni Dha Pa, M'a Ga 
Re Sa 

Pakar : Ni Ni Dha Pa, Ma Pa, Ma Ga, Re 
Sa 

Vadi : Pa 

Samvadi Sa 


23. KEDARA 

Kedara is an old raga dating from Guru 
Nanak’s time or even earlier which has be- 
come a very important and popular North 
Indian raga today. It is supposed to possess 
magical qualities, if correctly performed, 
which can heal the sick. In the Ragmala, 
Kedara is a putra (son) of Megha but cur- 
rently is in the Kalyan thata. Kedara was used 
by Gura Ram Das and Gurwt Arjan for a few 
short hymns. Several forms of Kedara have 
been and still are in use. Thus considerable 
freedom of choice may be exercised by the 
performer as to how this raga be performed 
in association with a given text. In the most 
commonly used form, Kedara is performed 
during the first quarter of the night and is 
particularly auspicious when the moon is vis- 
ible, a planet with which it has long been 
associated. The mood is one of contempla- 
tion associated with a sort of ascetic idealism. 
The sadness expressed in Ragmala painungs 
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suggests the longing of man for the Supreme 
Being when this raga accompanies a Sabda. 
The Kedara scale is vakra (crooked) with 
unusual intervals: 

Aroh : Sa Ma, Ma Pa, Dha Pa, Ni Dha Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa, M'a Pa Dha Pa Ma, 
Ma Re Sa 

Vadi : Ma 

Samvadi : Sa 


24. BHAIRON 

Bhairon was an important raga at the 
time of Gurti Nanak and has continued to 
retain its significance and popularity. 
Bhairon (not to be confused with Bhairavi) 
appears in the Ragmala as husband of 
Bhairavi and four other raginis. Today it is 
the head raga for one of the ten thatas. The 
Raga Sagara, a treatise of circa 8th century, 
describes this raga as awe-inspiring and as 
expressing the “fulfilment of the desire of 
worship.” Mesakarna (1509) calls this morn- 
ing melody of the autumn season one of 
awesome grandeur. Performed before sun- 
rise, this raga was used by Gurtt Nanak, Gura 
Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, and Guru Arjan 
for 99 hymns. 

Aroh : Sa Re, Ga Ma Pa Dha, Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni, Dha Dha Pa, Ma Ga, Re Re 
Sa 

Vadi : Dha 

Samvadi : Re 

The vadis are performed with a slow, wide 
vibrato which may begin with the vadz itself 
or the highest limit to which it will extend. 
In descent the vibrato must begin with upper 
limit. Otherwise Bhairon has few characteris- 
tic phrases. 


25, BASANT 

The name Basant is from Sanskrit vasant 
meaning spring, and during that scason of 
the year Basant may be performed at any 
time of the day or night. Otherwise, it is 
reserved for the night between 9 p.m. and 
midnight. The Ragmalda gives Basant asa putra 
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(son) of Hindol, also a spring raga. Today it 
belongs to the Parvi thata. The only variant 
noted in the Holy Book is Basant-Hindol. 
Basant is a very old raga dating from the 8th 
century. Gura Nanak, Gurti Amar Das, Gura 
Ram Das, Guri Arjan and Gurt Tegh 
Bahadur composed Sabdas to this raga. Per- 
formed in slow tempo, this gentle melody 
depicts quiet joy. The descending scale is 
usually found at the beginning of a compo- 
sition with the ascending form following later. 

Aroh : Sa Ga Ma Dha Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma, Ga Re Sa 

Vadi : Sa 

Samvadi : Ma 


26. SARANG 

Sarang is reputed to have acquired its 
name from the famous 14th century music 
theorist, Sarangadeva. The Sarang raga con- 
sists of a group of seven, each of which is 
combined with some other raga. Today 
when Sarang is given as the raga, it usually 
means Brindavani-Saranga, a member of the 
Kafi thata. Performed during the midday 
period, its mood is quiet and peaceful. In 
the Ragmala, Sarang is listed as a putra (son) 
of Sirl Raga. Sarang is an important raga in 
the Gurt’ Granth Sahib and was used ex- 
tensively by Gurt’ Arjan. However, Guru 
Nanak, Gurii Amar Das, Gurii Ram Das and 
Gurti Tegh Bahadur also composed Sabdas 
to this raga and Guru Angad used it for 
some Slokas. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ma Pa Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Pa Ma Re, Sa 

Pakar : Ni Sa Re, Ma Re, Pa Ma Re, Ni Sa 

Vadi : Re 

Samvadi : Pa 


27. MALAR (MALLAR or MALHAR) 

Malar is one of the rainy-season ragas 
performed from June to September. During 
the monsoons, Malar can be sung at any time 
of the day or night; otherwise, it is designat- 
ed for late evening or early morning. Its 
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mood is joyful because the rains cause the 
crops to grow and the flowers to bloom. Malar 
is frequently combined with other ragas, 
particularly Megha. Tansen added some 
changes to Malhar and this raga is known as 
Mian ki Malhar. In the Ragmala, Gaund-Malar 
is described as a raginz of Megha and is the 
only one with a Malhar name. Today the 
Malhar ragas are assigned to the Kafi thata. A 
favourite of Hindu musicians, Malhar was 
used by Guri. Nanak, Gurt) Angad, Guri 
Amar Das, Gurti Ram Das, and Gurii Arjan. 
The pure Malhar is seldom performed today, 
and it might be heard in one of its 
combinations. 

Aroh : Sa, Re Ga Ma, Ma Re Pa, Ni Dha 
Ni Sa 

Avroh ; Sa, Dha Ni Pa, Ma Ga Ma, Re Sa 

Pakar : Sa Re Ga Ma, Ma Re Pa, Dha Ni 
Pa, Ma Re Sa 

Vadi : Ma 

Samvadi : Sa 


28. KANARA (Kanada) 

The modern name for this raga appears 
to be “Kanada”, probably a matter of trans- 
literation from its original name. Under the 
Kanara spelling this raga was prevalent in 
the classifications of 16th and 17th 
centuries. However, in one instance, Kanara 
and Kanada both appear in the same 
ragmala. This would indicate that at one 
time these were two distinctly different 
ragas. Kanara was used by Gurti Ram Das 
and Gurt Arjan for 69 hymns, a var plus 
numerous Slokas. In the Ragmala, Kanara is 
a putra of Dipak. The modern Kanada is 
one of a group of many Kanada ragas which 
are combinations of Kanada with other 
ragas; one of the most popular is Darbari- 
Kanada classified under the Asavari thdta. 
Assigned to the night hours, its mood is 
quiet and full of majesty. Darbari-Kanada is 
performed in slow tempo and is a popular 
concert form today. The details of this raga: 

Aroh : Sa Re Ga, Ma Pa, Ni Sa 
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Avroh : Sa, Ni Pa, Ma Pa, Ga Ma Re Sa 
Vadi : Pa 
Samvadi : Sa 


29. KALIAN 

The Indian Sanskrit name for this raga is 
Kalyan and the Persian is Yuman. In the 
Ragmala, Kalian is the son of Dipak while 
today it is the head of the Kalian thdta. It is 
performed during the first part of the night 
and is considered a blessing bringing all good 
into one’s life. Guri Ram Das and Guru 
Arjan composed 23 hymns to this raga. The 
texts exalt the far-reaching and all-pervading 
power of the Lord. In the Holy Book the 
only raga variant given is Bhopali (Bhupali). 

Aroh : Ni Re Ga, M'a Pa, Dha, Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha, Pa, M'a Ga, Re Sa 

Pakar : Ni Re Ga, Re Sa, Pa M'a Ga, Re Sa 

Vadi : Ga 

Samvadi : Ni 


30. PRABHATI 

Prabhati does not appear in the 
Ragmala; the nearest to it in name is Prabal. 
Prabhati belongs to the Bhairav ¢hata and is 
often combined with Raga Bhairav. Prabhati 
was the setting used for some 58 hymns by 
Gurt. Nanak, Gurti Amar Das, Gurti Ram 
Das and Gurt Arjan. This is a morning raga 
to be performed in a slow and dignified 
manner. 

Aroh : Sa Re Ga Pa Dha Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Ni Pa Ga Re Sa 

Pakar : Pa Pa Sa, Ni Dha Ni Pa, Pa Dha 
Ga Pa, Dha Pa Dha 

Vadi : Sa 

Samvadi : Pa 


31. JAIJAVANTI 

Jaijavanti was used only by Gurt: Tegh 
Bahadur for four hymns. This raga does not 
appear in the Ragmala but was known as 
Javanta as early as the 14th century. Today it 
is regarded as an important raga belonging 
to the Khamaj éhata. This majestic and highly 
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arresting raga is assigned to the night hours. 

Aroh : Sa, Re Ga Ma Pa, Ni Sa 

Avroh : Sa Ni Dha Pa, Dha Ma, Re Ga Re 
Sa 

Pakar : Re Ga Re Sa, Ni Dha Pa Re 

Vadi : Re 

Samvadi : Pa 

Besides the Sabdas, there are 22 vars or 
ballads in the Holy Book of the Sikhs which 
form a class by themselves. Var, a genre 
mainly of Punjabi origin, comprises a num- 
ber of stanzas called pauris, sung by per- 
forming groups of three or four dhddis each 
to the accompaniment of dhaddhs, small two- 
faced drums held in one hand and played 
by the fingers of the other, and a sarangi. 
Vars in the Gurt Granth Sahib also have 
two or more Slokas preceding each paurt. 
The slokas are recited solo by the dhadis (or 
ragis) in turn while pauyis are sung in uni- 
son by the group in traditional tunes of 
various folk ballads. To some of the vars 
Gurtt Arjan, who compiled the Holy Book, 
added directions with regard to the tunes 
in which they were to be sung. 

Compositions of the bhaktas and other 
devotees included in the Gurt Granth Sahib 
are also placed under appropriate ragas and 
are to be sung accordingly. Besides the con- 
tents of the Gurti Granth Sahib, composi- 
tions of Gurt’ Gobind Singh whose writings 
form a separate Book, the Dasam Granth, 
Bhai Gurdas (d. 1636) and Bhai Nand Lal 
Goya are approved canon for recitation as 
part of gurdwara service. In his voluminous 
corpus, Guru Gobind Singh employs a vast 
variety of prosodic forms and metres, but 
hymns usually sung by ragis are his kabitis, 
svaryyas and Sabdas. The work of Bhai 
Gurdas comprises vars and kabitits and 
savatyyas, the first-named in chaste Punjabi 
and the two latter in sadhikari, a form of 
Hindi mixed with regional diction. Bhai 
Nand Lal wrote primarily in Persian using 
ghazal as his principal poetic form. 

Dating from the time of the Guris, the 
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preservation of the correct performance 
style has always been a major concern. 
Mardana is reputed to have been the first 
to create a school for such training. Guri 
Arjan is credited with establishing the gurmat 
sangit or the approved style of hymn-sing- 
ing for the training of ragis and rababis. He, 
himself, undertook the teaching of the 
pupils and was particular about the accu- 
rate rendering of the sabdas. Old musical 
structure and style have survived through 
some traditional families. Some venerable 
centres have continued over the generations 
the programme of instruction for gurdwara 
musicians, among them the one at Daudhar. 
A few other places that have contributed to 
the preservation of the style are the 
Pracharak Vidyala at Tarn Taran, near 
Amritsar, the Sis Gafij Gurdwara in Delhi 
and the Shahid Sikh Missionary College, 
Amritsar. 

Sikh music has some limitations placed 
upon it in order that the religious require- 
ments of the performance may be retained. 
Emphasis is placed on the melodic line so 
as to enhance the meaning of the text. The 
purpose of the musical settings of the words 
of the Gurus is to impress these upon the 
consciousness of the listeners through emo- 
tional as well as intellectual appeal. The 
Guritts aimed at conveying experience 
through the “feelings” to make the maxi- 
mum impact. Therefore, important words 
of the text should fall on important notes 
of the raga. Poetic pauses should also be 
observed. The message must reach the lis- 
tener through clearly enunciated words. 
Hymns should be sung with affirmation in 
a full voice and this gives Sikh music its 
distinctive character. Tempos may be only 
slow and medium, not fast. Sargam (singing 
with Sa-Re-Ga) and fast tans (rhythmic-me- 
lodic figurations) are not permitted because 
they attract attention to themselves. Gamaks 
or ornaments are limited to those essential 
to the correct performance of a raga, such 
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as glides between notes, to maintain a con- 
nected melodic line. Words must be pro- 
nounced clearly and accurately with no ad- 
justments for musical effects. Ragas to be 
used may include only those specified or 
authorized, so that the emotional content 
may not be varied by the ragis. The music 
must be free of secular characteristics which 
may be in vogue at any given time. Howev- 
er, the purpose is not to inhibit the cre- 
ative faculties of the performers lest the 
vitality of the music be sacrified. Hand 
gestures and clapping, so much a part of 
classical performance, are not in keeping 
with the required mood of tranquillity. 
Hence these are totally prohibited. No ap- 
preciation may be shown to the musicians 
except in the dignifiea ways ordained by 
the Sikh religion. Congregational singing 
is encouraged on certain occasions. For this 
the rag? sings a phrase or line and the con- 
grégation repeats. Or, sometimes, the can- 
gregation divides itself in two parts, each of 
them alternately singing lines in unison. 
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GURMAT SUDHAKAR (lit. Sikh principles 
explained and illustrated : Sudhakar= the 
moon, i.e. the illuminator) is an anthology 
by Bhai Kahn Singh, of Nabha, of excerpts 
from old Sikh historical texts and manuals 
of stipulated conduct. The work, first pub- 
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lished in 1899, is divided into sixteen 
chapters. The opening chapter comprises 
verses from Guru Gobind Singh, the sec- 
ond from Bhai Gurdas and the third pas- 
sages from the Janam Sakhi of Bhai Bala. 
The fourth chapter is culled from Gurbilas 
Chhevin Patshahi. Chapters five is based on 
Var 1 from Bhai Gurdas. Chapter six re- 
peats the commentary on Var XI of Bhai 
Gurdas. Chapters seven and eight contain 
the sayings of Bhai Nand Lal and of Bhai 
Desa Singh. The ninth chapter summarizes 
the book Prem Sumarag. Chapters ten and 
eleven present sayings from the Rahitnama 
of Bhai Chaupa Singh and the sayings of 
Bhai Daya Singh. Chapter twelve contains 
verses from Sr Gur Sobha of Sainapati, poet 
contemporary of Gurtii Gobind Singh. Chap- 
ter thirteen offers excerpts from the famous 
historical text, the Panth Prakash. Chapters 
fourteen and fifteen consist of sayings from 
Gurti Gobind Singh and chapter sixteen re- 
produces verses from Guru Nanak Prakash 
and Sri Gur Pratap Stray Granth. 

These extracts from old Sikh sources are 
heavily annotated. Each work is appropriate- 
ly introduced at the beginning of each 
chapter. 

The book remained out of print for 
many years until it was reprinted in recent 
years (1970) by the Languages Department, 
Punjab. 

DS. 


GURMAT TRACT SOCIETY, dedicated to 
propagating Sikh religion and history, was 
founded at Lahore in 1925 by Giani Kartar 
Singh Pitkh, who changed his pen name 
from “Piukh” to “Hitkari” in 1929. It pub- 
lished low-priced monthly tracts in Punjabi, 
in Gurmukhi script, for distribution among 
the Sikh masses. The themes usually were 
the lives of the Gurus, Sikh teachings, Sikh 
shrines and persons of importance in Sikh 
history. The Society planned to publish books 
and pamphlets in Urdu and Hindi as well. 
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The first tract in the series was Atmak Shakti 
de Sachche Shahanshah, which was published 
in November of 1925 to mark the birth anni- 
versary of Guru Nanak. 
Giani Kartar Singh was able to maintain 
a regular flow of a tract a month for over 
twelve years. About 40 per cent of them were 
from his own pen. Among other contribu- 
tors to the series were Bhat Mohan Singh 
Vaid, Giani Khazan Singh, Sant Samptiran 
Singh, Sodhi Teja Singh, Charan Singh 
Shahid, Giani Thakur Singh, Giani Lal Singh 
Samundari, Nihal Singh Advocate, Balwant 
Singh Chatrath, Raghbir Singh Bir, Firoz Din 
Sharaf, Bibi Harnam Kaur of Nabha and 
Giani Kartar Singh’s own young daughter, 
Amrit Kaur, the famous latter-day Amrita 
Pritam. Mehar Singh Chawla and Nihal Singh 
provided financial support. The Society also 
started, from May 1932, a monthly magazine, 
Gurmat, in which its tracts were serialized. 
The publications of the Gurmat Tract Soci- 
ety, in simple Punjabi, created new popular 
readership for the language, thus helping to 
disseminate widely information about Sikh 
religion and history. 
Jg-S. 


GURMUKH (gur = Guru; mukh = face), a 
word employed in Sikh Scripture, the Gurt 
Granth Sahib, in several distinct shades of 
signification. The gurmukh is, for instance, 
the Primordial Gurt (God) who created all 
forms; it is He, too, who strings them into 
one thread — oan gurmukhi kio akara ehahi 
sult provanhara (GG, 250). Gurmukh is also 
the Gurt who instils the awe of the Fearless 
One, and through the Word shapes the mis- 
shapen (minds). In another sense, gurmukh 
is the God-conscious or the God-inspired 
man who, imbued with the Word, is 
crowned with glory at the Lord’s portal — 
gurmukhi han dari sobha pde (GG, 125). In 
Maru Solahe by Gurti Amar Das, Gurmukh 
is the mystic sound (nad), spiritual knowl- 
cdge (Ved), and the contemplation thereof 
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(GG, 1058). At a few places in the Guria 
Granth Sahib the word gurmukh is used in 
its literal sense of the face of the Guri. 
“Beholding the Gurt’s countenance one 
attains the highest bliss — gurii mukhu dekhi 
garu sukhu payau” (GG, 1400). Varyingly, it 
signifies “by the Master’s Word” (adv.). “By 
the Master’s Word is attained the Name that 
is like cool water, whereby elixir of the 
Name divine is quaffed in long draughts — 
gurmukhi namu sital jalu paia hari hart namu 
pia rasu jhik” (GG, 1336). 

However, the principal sense in which 
the word most frequently occurs in the Gurt 
Granth Sahib is that of the God-inspired or 
theocentric man — one who follows the way 
of life prescribed by the Guru and acts on 
his precepts. In this sense, he has his “face 
turned towards the Guri.” Gurmukh is a 
Siddha or the perfect being. Gurtii Nanak, 
according to Sidha Gosti, had as a pilgrim 
been searching for such a one all over — 
gurmukhi khojat bhae udasi (GG, 939). Gurmukh 
stands in contradistinction to manmukh, the 
ego-centred one, who has turned his face 
away from the Gurii: the ego-centred one 
turns his back (upon him) — gurmukhi 
sanmukhu manmukhi vemukhia (GG, 131). The 
gurmukh thus embodies the acme of the per- 
sonality typology postulated in Sikh thought. 
The God-facing man (gurmukh) is inspired 
by the Gurii’s spirit. He scrupulously follows 
the Gurii’s teaching and lives as the Master 
bids, for he is “merged in the Gurii’s Word” 
(GG, 1054-55). Gurmukh lives for truth and 
reighteousness. Having bathed in the pool 
of truth the soul of the gurmukh is purified. 
Truth pervades his speech, Truth bedecks 
his vision, Truth fills his actions, too. To a 
gurmukh alone is Truth revealed, for he is rid 
of doubt, delusion and pride — gurmukhi 
hovai su sojhi pae haumai maia bharamu gavae 
(GG, 1058-59). His is an illumined mind — 
free from ignorance and dubiety. While a 
manmukh even at his best practises but de- 
ception, the gurmukh is a serene follower of 
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truth. Discrimination (vivek) is his hallmark 
and he burns his ego through concentration 
on the Sabad (Sabda) — gurmukhi haumai 
sabadi jalae (GG, 942). 

The gurmukh dwells upon the Name of 
God. He constantly meditates through simran 
and gains stability of mind. Mind not attuned 
to the true self becomes limited. The 
gurmukh dispels all dubiety of the mind — 
gurmukhi saga ganat mitavat (GG, 942). Free- 
dom from attachment characterizes his 
conduct. The gurmukh carries out actions, 
but himself he transcends them. His deeds 
are good spontancously. He is above plea- 
sure and pain. The Lord Himself has appor- 
tioned woe and weal to man... but the 
gurmukh is untouched by these. He is a 
renouncer in spirit even while carrying out 
duties of the householder. The gurmukh in- 
dulges in the actions dictated by his destiny 
and yet is not lost in them because spiritual 
discipline and divine enlightenment qualify 
him to distinguish truly between desired ac- 
tion (pravrtti) and renunciation (nivrttt) — 
gurmukhi parvirati narvirati pachhani (GG, 941). 
Jnani, sant, brahmgiani are some other terms 
which are used in Gurbani synonymously 
with gurmukh. In Sikhism the connotation 
of gurmukh is wide and comprehensive and 
the term has been applied to a whole con- 
tinuum of the enlightened ones from the 
self-searching jigydsu through one who has 
attained sahaj (equipoise), mental and 
spiritual. 
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GURMUEHI is the name of the script used in 
writing primarily Punjabi and, secondarily, 
Sindhilanguage. The word gurmukhiseems to 
have gained currency from the use of these 
letters to record the sayings coming from the 
mukh (lit. mouth or lips) of the (Sikh) Guris. 
The letters no doubt existed before the time 
of Gurt Angad (even of Gurti Nanak) as they 
had their origin in the Brahmi, but the origin 
of the script is attributed to Gura’ Angad. He 
not only modified and rearranged certain 
letters but also shaped them into a script. He 
gave new shape and new order to the alphabet 
and made it precise and accurate. He fixed 
one letter for each of the Punjabi phonemes; 
use of vowel-symbols was made obligatory, the 
letters meant for conjuncts were not adopted 
and only those letters were retained which 
depicted sounds of the then spoken language. 
There was some rearrangement of the letters 
also. Hand J which were in the last line of the 
existing alphabets, were shifted to the first 
line. Again, @ was given the first place in the 
new alphabet. 

It is commonly accepted that Gurmukhi 
is a member of the Brahmi family. Brahmi is 
an Aryan script which was developed by the 
Aryans and adapted to local needs. Accord- 
ing to an opinion, the Brahmi script was 
introduced between the 8th and the 6th cen- 
turies BC. It does not concern us here wheth- 
er the script was foreign or local, but it has 
now been established, on the basis of inter- 
nal evidence, that whatever be its name, the 
Aryans did have a system of writing which 
must have been borrowed freely from local 
scripts. The Iranians ruled in the Punjab in 
the 3rd and 4th centuries BC. They brought 
with them Aramaic script, which helped in 
the growth of Kharosthi largely used in the 
Punjab, Gandhar and Sindh between 300 BC 
and 3rd century AD. But even then Brahmi, 
which in its development in the Punjab had 
undergone several changes, was commonly 
used along with Kharosthi. There are coins 
of the Bactrian kings and inscriptions of the 
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Kushan rulers having both scripts on them. 
Brahmi was, of course, more popular on ac- 
count of its simple curves alternated with 
straight strokes. Hence, in due course, it 
replaced Kharosthi and became the single 
script with composite features effected by 
various local and neighbourly influences. 
With the growth of literary and cultural activ- 
ity during the Gupta period (4th and 5th 
century AD), the Brahmi script improved 
further and became more expansive and 
common. 

Immediately later, it developed, especially 
in northern India, fine curves and embel- 
lished flourishes with a small headline over 
each letter, and became rather ornamental. 
This stage of Indian script was called Kutil, 
meaning curved. From Kutil evolved the 
Siddhamatrika which had the widest use in 
northern India. Some scholars think that 
these two scripts existed simultaneously. 
From the sixth century to the ninth, 
Siddhamatrika had a very wide use from 
Kashmir to Varanasi. With the rise of region- 
al languages taking the place of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, regional scripts grew in number. 
Ardhanagari (west), Sharda (Kashmir) and 
Nagari (beyond Delhi) came into use, and 
later both Sharda and Devanagari, an offshort 
of Nagari, started their inroads into the land 
of the five rivers. This is evident from the 
coins of the Ghaznavids and Ghorts minted 
at Lahore and Delhi. It is also known that 
the common (non-Brahman and non-offi- 
cial) people used a number of scripts for 
their temporal and commercial 
requirements. Of these Lande and Takre 
characters were most prevalent. 

It is on account of these currents that 
scholars have tried to establish relationships 
of Gurmukhi with Devanagri (G.H. Ojha), 
Ardhanagari (G.B. Singh), Siddhamatrika 
(Pritam Singh), Sharda (Diringer) and 
Brahmi (generally). Some ascribe it to Lande 
and some others to Takri, a branch of Sharda 
used in Chamba and Kangra. The fact is that 
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itis dervied from or at least allied to all these 
and others mentioned above in their histor- 
ical perspective. 

Regionally and contemporarily com- 
pared, Gurmukhi characters have direct sim- 
ilarities with Gujrati, Lande, Nagari, Sharda 
and Jakri: they are either exactly the same 
or essentially alike. 

Internally, 4, J, J, ¥, 3, f, 3, @ letters 
of Gurmukhi had undergone some minor 
orthographical changes before AD 1610. Fur- 
ther changes came in the forms of 4, J, and 
S in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The manuscripts belonging to the eighteenth 
century have slightly different forms of these 
letters. But the modern as well as old forms 
of these letters are found in the orthography 
of the same writers in seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

Another reform carried out is the separa- 
tion of lexical units of the sentence which 
previously formed one jumbled unit; lately 
punctuation marks borrowed from English 
have been incorporated besides the full stop 
(1) which existed traditionally. 

The Gurmukhi script is semi-syllabic in 
the sense that ‘a’ is included in the conso- 
nant signs in some situations. This ‘a’ is not 
pronounced at the end of the syllable. Thus, 
aS is kal, and TH is Ram, that is, A inds® 
(kal) represents k+a, while & represents only 
1. Other vowels after consonants are shown 
by vowel symbols which also happen to be the 
first three letters of the Gurmukhi alphabet. 
Of these, the first and the third are not used 
independently. They always have a diacritic 
attached to them. The second letter is used 
without diacritics also, and in that case it is 
equivalent to ‘a’ as in English ‘about’. With 
diacritics a total of ten vowels are formed, 
viz., u, 0, O, a, a, al, au, i, 1] and e. Of these 
vocalic diacritics, ‘i? occurs before a conso- 
nant (although pronounced after it), uandu 
are written below; 4 and i after a consonant; 
and e, ai, o and au over a consonant. Similar- 
ly, the nasalization sign is also used over a 
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consonant though in fact it nasalizes the vowel. 
Of all the vowel-marks, called laganin Punjabi, 
a is the oldest, though initially just a dot was 
used for it. The vowel-marks i and wt are 
found in Asokan edicts and later inscriptions. 

All Gurmukhi letters have uniform height 
and can be written between two parallel hor- 
izontal lines, with the only exception of & 
(the first letter of the alphabet) the top curve 
of which extends beyond the upper line. 
From left to right, too, they have almost 
uniform length, only (aira) and W (ghaggha) 
may be slightly longer than the rest. Howev- 
er, the placing of vowel-symbols under and 
over the letters, a characteristic of all Indian 
scripts, creates some problems in printing 
and typing. 

No change is effected in the form of the 
letter when a vowel-symbol or diacritic is at- 
tached to it, the only exception being € to 
which an additional curve is added which 
represents two syllables. This is the only ex- 
ample of a single graphic form representing 
multiple sounds (and this form has a theo- 
logical background); otherwise there is no 
Gurmukhi letter representing more than one 
phoneme, and there are no digraphs. 

@, the first letter in the Gurmukhi ar- 
rangement, is non-traditional and appears to 
be so due to jts importance in the Sikh scrip- 
tures as t¥, i.e. God is one. After vowels 
come sand hwhich are usually placed at the 
end of Indian syllabary. Other consonantal 
symbols are in their traditional order. The 
terms given to the consonants are their redu- 
plicative phonetic values. Thus @ is called 
kakka, € is vava. Only Z is tainka, The syllabary 
ends with 3 rara. The total number of letters 
is 35 (3 vowels, 2 semi-vowels, and 30 
consonants). They are 52 in Devanagari, 41 
each in Sharda and Takri. A dot at the bot- 
tom of a number of consonants has been 
used to represent borrowed sounds such as §, 
kh, gh, z, and f. These have been lately intro- 
duced though not as a part of the original 
alphabet. Geminate (double or long) conso- 
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nants are indicated by an overhead crescent 
sign, termed as adhak and placed above the 
consonant preceding the affected one. There 
is paucity of conjunct consonants in the 
system. Only J,d,< are combined as second 
members of the clusters and placed without 
the head line under the first members. d as 
the second member of the conjuncts may 
also be depicted under the first member just 
in the shape of a slanting comma. It is felt 
that conjunct consonants, thanks to Sanskrit 
and English influence and expansion of the 
range of the Punjabi language, are no longer 
foreign to Punjabi pronunciation. There is, 
therefore, great need to adopt, adapt or in- 
vent them. Attempts have been made by some 
scholars but their acceptance is still limited. 

Gurmukhi has played a significant role 
in Sikh faith and tradition. It was originally 
employed for the Sikh sriptures. The script 
spread widely under Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
and after him under the Punjab Sikh chiefs, 
for administrative purposes. It played a great 
part in consolidating and standardizing the 
Punjabi language. For centuries it has been 
the main medium of literacy in the Punjab 
and its adjoining areas where earliest schools 
were attached to gurdwaras. Now it is used in 
all spheres of culture, arts, education and 
administration. It is the state script of the 
Punjab and as such its common and secular 
character has been firmly established. 

The alphabet has also crossed the fron- 
tiers of its homeland. Sikhs have settled in all 
parts of the world and Gurmukhi has accom- 
panied them eyerywhere. It has a brighter 
future, indeed, in and outside the land of its 
birth. Till recently, Persian script was largely 
used for Punjabi and there was initially a 
considerable amount of writing in this script, 
but it is becoming dated now. However, in 
the Pakistan Punjab Punjabi is still studied, 
at postgraduate level, in Persian script. 
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GURMUKH SINGH (1799-1870), son of 
Fateh Singh, belonged to the village of Tung, 
near Amritsar. In 1816, he joined Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s army. He was given command 
of 100 horse and placed under Misr Divan 
Chand and, after the latter’s death in 1825, 
under Desa Singh Majithia. Gurmukh Singh 


served as commandant in the Ramgarhia - 


Brigade and took part in several battles in- 
cluding those of Multan (1818), Kashmir 
(1819), Mankera (1821) and Peshawar 
(1822). He also fought in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war of 1845-46 in which his brother, 
Nidhan Singh, was killed. 

Gurmukh Singh died in 1870. 
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GURMUEH SINGH, a kahdr or water-carrier 
of Kandola village in Jalandhar district of the 
Punjab, was a close confidant of Bhai Maharaj 
Singh, leader of the anti-British revolt of 1848- 
49. During the second Anglo-Sikh war, 
Gurmukh Singh assisted Maharaj Singh in 
procuring supplies of food and fodder for 
the Khalsa army. He also used to cook for 
him and this earned him the epithet langari 
(lit. a cook). When Maharaj Singh re-en- 
tered the Doaba region, Gurmukh Singh 
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helped him contact many influential local 
men needed for a projected raid on govern- 
ment treasury at Bajvara, near Hoshiarpur. 
Gurmukh Singh was not present when Bhai 
Maharaj Singh, along with 20 of his follow- 
ers, was captured on the night of 28-29 De- 
cember 1849, but was recognized and arrest- 
ed from among the crowd that gathered near 
the civil jail at Jalandhar where the prisoners 
were later brought to be confined. 
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GURMUKEH SINGH, BABA (1888-1977), a 
Ghadr revolutionary, was born in 1888 to a 
poor peasant, Hoshnak Singh, of the village 
of Lalton Khurd, in Ludhiana district. Sec- 
ond of three brothers, he was sent to school 
at Ludhiana. His ambition was to join the 
army, but he could not be enlisted owing to 
medical reasons. In 1914; he boarded the 
ship Komagata Maru, hired from a Japanese 
firm by Baba Gurdit Singh, to go to Canada. 
But events stalled Gurmukh Singh’s plans. 
The ship was not allowed to land at the Ca- 
nadian port and was obliged to return to 
India. At the Indian port of Budge Budge, 
however, a worse fate lay in store for the 
ship’s passengers. The British authorities had 
kept a train ready to bring these passengers 
to the Punjab without letting them go into 
the city of Calcutta. There were protests and 
the police resorted to firing, killing several 
of the passengers. Many, including Gurmukh 
Singh, were apprehended and put into the 
train. Gurmukh Singh was spared imprison- 
ment on assurances given by his uncles who 
had influence with the authorities. He was. 
nevertheless interned in his village. 
Gurmukh Singh secretly joined the Ghadr 
movement then being led in the Punjab by 
Kartar Singh Sarabha and his comrades. In 
furtherance of the programme of the move- 
ment, Gurmukh Singh took part in two 
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dacoities in the villages of Sahneval and 
Mansuaran, in Ludhiana district. He also made 
efforts to establish secret contacts with Indi- 
an soldiers in some of the Punjab 
cantonments. 

Gurmukh Singh was arrested in what 
came to be known as the Lahore conspiracy 
case of 1916, in which Kartar Singh Sarabha 
and some others were sentenced to death. 
Gurmukh Singh, sentenced to transportation 
for life, was sent to the Andamans. In 1921- 
22, under pressure of the nationalist ele- 
ments, these prisoners were transferred to 
Salem jail in what was then known as the 
Madras Presidency, the present state of Tamil 
Nadu. From the train which was carrying 
them to Akola, Gurmukh Singh managed to 
escape as it was passing through a jungle at 
night. The constables escorting him and their 
two companions had gone to sleep, and 
Gurmukh Singh, turning his soft lean hands 
of a young man to advantage, slipped off his 
handcuffs and jumped off from the train, his 
feet still in irons. In a nearby village he found 
someone who filed off his irons. Gurmukh 
Singh then managed to reach Nanded, then 
in Hyderabad state, to seek shelter in the 
Gurdwara Haziir Sahib. Eventually, the priest 
of the Gurdwara helped him to return to the 
Punjab, where he remained in hiding for 
two years on the outskirts of the Golden 
Temple, disguised as a Keshadhari Panditji. 

In 1924, Gurmukh Singh managed to 
reach the Soviet Union where he received 
his communist doctrine at the hands of teach- 
ers like Professor Dyakov. For the next ten 
years Gurmukh Singh kept shuttling between 

‘the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America where he put new life in the linger- 
ing Ghadr party and made it send many young 
Punjabi students to the Soviet Union to be 
instructed in Communism. Once during 
these ten years, in 1931-32, Gurmukh Singh 
along with another Punjabi revolutionary, 
Udham Singh Kasel, tried to come back to 
India. But they were apprehended in Afghan- 
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istan and barely escaped with their lives. In- 
dian Congress leaders tried vehemently to 
get them freed by the Afghan government as 
Indian citizens, but succeeded only in per- 
suading the Soviet Union to get them extra- 
dited as Soviet nationals. Nevertheless, 
Gurmukh Singh succeeded in reaching In- 
dia in 1934, but was soon taken into custody. 
He was released only after the country at- 
tained freedom in 1947. Baba) Gurmukh 
Singh continued his political activity. He 
brought out two extremist Communist jour- 
nals, the monthly Path of Peacein English and 
the Desh Bhagat Yadan, a Punjabi weekly. He 
was also instrumental in having the Desh 
Bhagat Memorial Hall at Jalandhar erected. 

Baba Gurmukh Singh, who remained a 
bachclor all his life, died on 13 March 1977. 
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GURMUEH SINGH, BHAI (1849-1898), one 
of the prominent figures of the Singh Sabha 
movement, was born at Kapirthala on 15 
April 1849. His father, Basava Singh, a native 
of Chandhar village, in Gujranwala district 
(now in Pakistan), served as a cook in the 
royal household of Kaputrthala. Gurmukh 
Singh was a promising child and caught the 
fancy of their master, Prince Bikrama Singh, 
who began taking personal interest in his 
upbringing and education. After he had fin- 
ished school at Kaptirthala, Gurmukh Singh 
was admitted to Government College, 
Lahore. He, like his patron Bikrama Singh, 
felt concerned about the state of Sikh soci- 
ety, and when Sri Gurt Singh Sabha was set 
up at Amritsar in 1873, he left off his studies 
without graduating with a view to propagat- 
ing reform. He was instrumental in having 
Punjabi inciuded, in 1877, in the curriculum 
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at Oriental College, Lahore. He himself was 
appointed the first lecturer to teach the 
language. Bhai Gurmukh Singh did not let 
his academic duties obstruct his Singh Sabha 
work. He was secretary of Sri Gurii Singh 
Sabha, Lahore, which he had helped to es- 
tablish in 1879. Likewise, he was the first 
chief secretary of Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar, 
founded four years later. 

Gurmukh Singh’s zeal for radical reform 
brought him into conflict with the president 
of the Diwan, Baba Khem Singh. During the 
Baisakhi session of the Diwan in April 1884, 
Baba Khem Singh, being a descendant of 
Gurt Nanak, sat on a special cushioned seat 
in the presence of Gurit Granth Sahib. This 
was resented by Gurmukh Singh, who said 
that none could claim such a privilege in a 
Sikh assembly where all sat together as equals, 
without any distinctions of class or status. In 
the same meeting he opposed the proposal 
sponsored by the Rawalpindi Singh Sabha, 
which was under the influence of Baba Khem 
Singh, that to enable non-initiated Sikhs to 
enrol as members the name Singh Sabha be 
changed to Sikh Singh Sabha. In May 1885, 
a book entitled Khurshid Khalsa was published 
by the brothers Bava Nihal Singh and 
Sarmukh Singh of Chhichhrauli, followers 
of Baba Khem Singh. It contained statements 
judged to be contrary to Sikh tenets. The 
book also pleaded for the reinstatement of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh as the ruler of the 
Punjab and the appointment of Thakur Singh 
Sandhanvalia as his prime minister. Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh proposed that the Khalsa 
Diwan should publicly dissociate itself from 
the views expressed in the book. The differ- 
ences came to a head at the Divali session of 
the Diwan, when a representative of Raja 
Bikram Singh of, Faridkot surprised Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh by reading out a statement 
of charges against him. Bhat Gurmukh Singh 
resigned from the Diwan, with representa- 
tives of several Singh Sabhas following suit. A 
* schism in the Diwan was now inevitable. Bhai 
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Gurmukh Singh and his supporters called a 
meeting at Lahore on 10-11 April 1886 and 
formed a separate Khalsa Diwan, with Sardar 
Attar Singh of Bhadaur as president and Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh as chief secretary. The 
Amritsar faction retaliated by getting Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh excommunicated through a 
resolution passed in April 1887 and issued 
under the seal of the Golden Temple. The 
Khalsa Diwar Lahore, which enjoyed the sup- 
port of the majority of the Singh Sabhas, 
however, ignored the resolution. Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh continued in office. The 
death, in May 1887, of his patron and bene- 
factor, Kanvar Bikrama Singh, meant a great 
personal loss to him; yet he did not slacken 
the pace of his activity. By now he had re- 
claimed two very energetic persons — Bhai 
Jawahir Singh and Giani Ditt Singh — from 
the influence of Arya Samaj, and inducted 
them into the Singh Sabha. The three of 
them working as a closely-knit team were 
henceforth the life and soul of the Khalsa 
Diwan, Lahore, They preached assiduously 
through press and platform the message of 
reform and awakening among the Sikh 
masses. 

Education was considered to be the key 
to modern awakening and this was one of 
Bhai Gurmukh Singh’s persistent concerns. 
As early as June 1882, a proposal had been 
made to set up a Sikh college. Soon after the 
establishment of the Khalsa Diwan Amritsar 
in April 1883, Bhat Gurmukh Singh formally 
placed the motion before it at its special 
meeting held in June 1883. It was taken up 
more vigorously later by the Khalsa Diwan 
Lahore. Bhai Gurmukh Singh enlisted the 
co-operation of some government officials, 
and a Khalsa College Establishment Com- 
mittee was constituted with Colonel W.R.M. 
Holroyd, Director of Public Instruction, as 
chairman and Mr William Bell, a professor of 
Government College, Lahore, as secretary. 
The efforts of Bhai Gurmukh Singh and oth- 
er leaders of the Singh Sabha bore fruit and 
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the cornerstone of the college was laid at 
Amritsar on 5 March 1892 by Sir James B. 
Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

To disseminate widely the Singh Sabha 
creed, Gurmukh Singh launched, one after 
another, the Gurmukhi Akhbar (1880), the 
Vidyadrak (1880), the Khalsa (1885), the 
Sudhararak (1886) and the Khalsa Gazette 
(1886). These were among the first newspa- 
pers and periodicals in Punjabi, and besides 
serving the cause of religious reform, they 
gave birth to a new literary idiom in the 
language. Bhai Gurmukh Singh also pub- 
lished, in 1889, a jantri or almanac, called 
Gur Baras, the years of the Lord, the first of 
its kind in Punjabi in Gurmukhi script. An- 
other work by him is Bharat da Itihas, a histo- 
ry of India in Punjabi. He also wrote Gurbani 
Bhavarth, a glossary in simple Punjabi to make 
the gurbant of the Gurt Granth Sahib intel- 
ligible to the common man. The work, how- 
ever, remained unpublished. 

Bhar Gurmukh Singh married twice, but 
had no children. He died of a heart attack 
on 24 September 1898 at Kandaghat, in 
Shimla Hills, where he had gone to see the 
Maharaja of Dhaulpur for a donation for 
Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
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GURMUEH SINGH GIANI, BHAT (d. 1843), 
a man of letters and an influential courtier 
in Sikh times, was the son of the celebrated 
scholar, Bhai Sant Singh, who had been the 
custodian of Sri Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. 
Gurmukh Singh was trained in Sikh religious 
lore at Amritsar under the care of his father. 
When the father, saddened by the death of 
his younger brother, Gurdas Singh, quit his 
office and retired to Amritsar to devote him- 
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self to reading and expounding the Scrip- 
ture, Gurmukh Singh succeeded to his posi- 
tion at the court. He took over his father’s 
work at Sri Darbar Sahib after the latter’s 
death in 1832. His influence at the court 
however diminished during the time Prince 
Nau Nihal Singh held the reins of power. 

After the death of Maharaja Kharak Singh 
and Prince Nau Nihal Singh in November 
1840, Bhai Gurmukh Singh took up the cause 
of Kanvar Sher Singh. On the die being cast 
in favour of Rani Chand Kaur, he was one of 
those who signed the document for her re- 
gency, but went over to Sher Singh as soon as 
he arrived in Lahore in the second week of 
January 1841. On assuming the throne, Sher 
Singh treated Bhai Gurmukh Singh with great 
consideration bestowing upon him liberal 
Jagirs. 

Bhai Gurmukh Singh fell a prey to court- 
ly intrigue soon after the death in Septem- 
ber 1843 of Maharaja Sher Singh.Hira Singh 
Dogra who had gained power during the 
reign of minor Maharaja Duleep Singh had 
him seized and assassinated and confiscated 
his family jagi7s. His sons were also taken 
into custody, placed in chains and treated 
with cruelty. 
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GURMUKH SINGH LAMMA, a command- 
er in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army, born in 
1772, was of humble origin, his father, 
Pardhan Singh, being a money-changer in 
the small town of Khiva, situated on the 
right bank of the River Jehlum. Lamma in 
Punjabi means tall, but the cognomen 
Lamma was not conferred on Gurmukh 
Singh on account of his height, for he was 
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of middle stature, but from his taking com- 
mand of the contingent of Mohar Singh 
Lamma who was exceptionally tall. In the 
summer of 1780, as Mahan Singh 
Sukkarchakkia was passing through the town 
on his return from an expedition in the 
neighbourhood of Pind Dadan Khan, 
Gurmukh Singh, then a boy of eight years, 
joined his camp. He was the childhood com- 
panion of his son, Ranjit Singh. During the 
early years of Ranjit Singh’s power, wealth 
and honours were showered on Gurmukh 
Singh lib -rally. He was with Ranjit Singh at 
the capture of Lahore in July 1799, and was 
then made paymaster of the forces and put 
in charge of the treasury. Gurmukh Singh 
fought in most of the campaigns undertak- 
en by the Maharaja. He fought at Kasur 
where he commanded 2,000 troops, at Jhang 
and Sialkot, and against the Gurkhas in 
1809. The next year he took part in the 
siege of Multan, and in attacks on Sahival 
and Khushab. He commanded a division in 
the battle of Attock in 1813 and fought in 
Kashmir. Fifteen times he was wounded in 
battle: eight times by musket-balls, thrice by 
sword-cuts, thrice by spear thrusts, and once 
by an arrow. For his services Gurmukh Singh 
was munificently rewarded by his master. 
Before the capture of Lahore, he received 
in jagir Pindi Lala and Shahidanvala and 
afterwards Dinga and Ratto. After the con- 
quest of Kasiir in 1807, he received jagirs in 
the Kasur ‘area. When Nar Singh 
Chamiarivala died in 1806, his troops were 
placed under Gurmukh Singh, and a large 
portion of his estates also. At one time 
Gurmukh Singh’s estates amounted to three 
and a half lakh of rupees, but the envy of 
the Dogras, Gulab Singh and Dhian Singh, 
destroyed both his power and wealth. 

In August 1847, Gurmukh Singh was ap- 
pointed along with Bur Singh of Mukerian 
to take charge of Maharani Jind Kaur, con- 
fined at Sheikhtpura. His son Atar Singh (d. 
1880) held jagirs at Naushehra in Shahpur 
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and Pindi Lala, Chakk Basava, Doburji and 
Qila Atar Singh in Gujrat. 
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GURMUKH SINGH MUSAFIR, GIANI (1899- 
1976), poet and politician, was born the son 
of Sujan Singh on 15 January 1899 at Adhval, 
in Campbellpore district, now in Pakistan. 
Gurmukh Singh attended the village primary 
school and went to the city of Rawalpindi to 
pass the middle school examination. He 
trained as a junior vernacular teacher and 
took up, in 1918, appointmentat Khalsa High 
School, Kallar, where Master Tara Singh, who 
later became famous as a political leader, had 
been the headmaster during 1914-16. His 
four years there as a teacher earned him the 
epithet Giani, “Musafir’ being the pseudonym 
he had adopted. Young Gurmukh Singh had 
been much affected by the massacres at 


Jallianvala (13 April 1919) and at Nankana 


Sahib (20 February 1921) and, in 1922, he 
gave up teaching to plunge into the Akali 
agitation for gurdwara reform. He composed 
poetry full of patriotic fervour and recited it 
with gusto at Sikh divans. For taking part in 
the Guru ka Bagh agitation in 1922, he un- 
derwent imprisonment. Side by side with his 
involvementin religious reformation, he start- 
ed taking interest in nationalist politics and 
courted arrest in the Civil Disobedience 
launched by the Indian National Congress in 
1930. The same year he was appointed head 
of Sri Akal Takht, central seat of religious 
authority for the Sikhs. He held this office 
from 12 March 1930 to 5 March 1931. He also 
served for a time as secretary of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee as well as 
general secretary of the Shiromani Akali Dal. 
He went to jail again in Satyagrah (1939-41) 
and Quit India (1942-45) movements. He 
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became president of the Punjab Pradesh 
Congress Committee in 1949. He was also a 
member of the All-India Congress Working 
Committee. He was elected a member of the 
Lok Sabha successively in 1952, 1957 and 
1962. He did not complete his last term in 
the Lok Sabha and resigned in 1966 to take 
over as chief minister of the reorganized state 
of the Punjab. On 28 March 1968, he re- 
entered Parliament, this time as a member of 
the Rajya Sabha. 

An active politician throughout his life, 
Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir also won re- 
nown as a poet and writer. His published 
works include nine collections of poems — 
Sabar de Ban, Prem Ban, Jivan Pandh, 
Musafarian, Tutte Khambh, Kav Sunehe, Sahaj 
Sett, Vakkhra Vakkhra Katra Katra and Dur 
Nere; eight of short stories — Vakkhri Dunia, 
Ahlane de Bot, Kandhan Bol Paitin; Satai 
Janvari; Allah Vale, Gutar, Sabh Achchha, and 
Sasta Tamasha; and four biographical works 
— Vekhia Sunia Gandhi, Vekhiad Sunita Nehri, 
Baghi Jarnail and Vihvin Sadi de Shahid. He 
represented Indian writers at international 
conferences at Stockholm in 1954, and at 
Tokyo in 1961. He was posthumously dec- 
orated with Padma Vibhushan, the second 
highest national award. 

Strikingly handsome, with a flowing white 
beard setting off his statuesque, glowing face, 
Gurmukh Singh Musafir was well known for 
his joie de vivre, his style and humour. He had 
a huge capacity for laughter. 

He fully enjoyed the experience of living 
and had mastered the art of being happy. He 
got on with people of all ages and 
occupations. He was genial, humble and ut- 
terly guileless. He was above malice. He had 
undergone severe privation in life, but this 
left no trace of bitterness in him. He was 
exempt from intrigue. In politics, the high- 
est positions came to him, but he never 
manoeuvred for any. He was unambiticus, 
yet he was from the beginning assured of his 
direction and identity. This was the secret of 
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his strength — and success. 
Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir died in 
Delhi on 18 January 1976. 
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GURMUEH SINGH, SANT (1849-1947), with 
titles such as Patidlevale, Karsevavale or sim- 
ply Sevavale commonly added to the name as 
a suffix, was born in an Arora family in 1849 
at the village of Dialgarh Buria, in the prince- 
ly state of Patiala. His parents, Karam Singh 
and Gurdei, were a pious couple. From his 
father, Gurmukh Singh learnt to read the 
Gurt Granth Sahib. He was of a quiet nature 
and spent most of his time reciting gurbani. 
As he grew up, he was married and a son-was 
born to him. For a short time, he served in 
the elephant stable of the Maharaja of Patiala 
and later in the British Indian army. Taking 
his discharge from the army, he retired to a 
forest, five miles outside of Patiala, and prac- 
tised austerities and meditation for twelve 
long years. Accompanied by a number of 
devotees, he undertook a pilgrimage on foot 
to Nanded, in the South, with the Gurt Granth 
Sahib, on a bullock-cart leading the 
procession. 

In 1903, Sant Gurmukh Siigh moved to 
Amritsar where he took up lodgings in the 
Malvai Bunga. While in Amritsar, he came 
under the influence of Sant Sham Singh, 
celebrated for his piety as well as for his 
mastery of Sikh music. Besides nam simran, 
he made sevé or manual community service 
his daily habit. With a broom in one hand 
and spade in the other, he spent many an 
hour every day sweeping the steps and ter- 
race around the sacred tank. When he start- 
ed his campaign in 1914-15 for cleansing by 
kar-seva or voluntary service the holy pool, 
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called Santokhsar, in Amritsar, he was 
launched upon the mission of his life which 
he pursued with unparalleled devotion and 
humility. Long-drawn and thorough - going 
kar-seva was undertaken at several holy shrines 
and pools. During 1923-28, the sarovar at 
Tarn Taran was desilted and lined, and the 
channel bringing canal water into it, since 
Raja Raghbir Singh of Jind (1864-87) had it 
dug in 1883, was also paved and covered. 
The old hansh or water channel at Amritsar 
constructed by Mahant Santokh Das and 
Mahant Pritam Das during the Sikh times 
having become choked, work was started on 
digging a new one. Begun in 1923, it was 
completed by March 1928. 

During the next 20 years, the building of 
the main shrine at Muktsar was renovated, 
the pool was enclosed and lined and the 
parikrama, the circumambulatory passage 
around it, was paved with marble; a 20-km 
metalled road was constructed linking 
Khadtr Sahib and Goindval to Tarn Taran; 
Gurdwara Tapiana Sahib at Khadur Sahib 
was reconstructed and its sarovar desilted and 
lined and a covered water channel construct- 
ed to feed it; Gurdwara Dera Sahib and the 
sarovar at Jamarai, the ancestral village of 
Gurti Nanak, were reconstructed; the sarovar 
at Baba Bakala was lined, the parikrama paved, 
and a link road to Gurdwara Mata Ganga Ji 
constructed; and at Nankana Sahib, Gurdwara 
Bal Lila and Gurdwara Kiara Sahib were re- 
built and a water channel to feed the sarovar 
laid out. Work on reconstructing the princi- 
pal shrine in Nankana Sahib, Gurdwara 
Janam Asthan, was to begin when the Parti- 
tion of August 1947 demarcating the new 
States of Pakistan and India intervened. Sant 
Gurmukh Singh returned to Amritsar, where 
besides participating in the task of widening 
the parikrama around the Darbar Sahib, he 
opened langars to feed the refugees, Hindu, 
Sikh and Muslim, stranded on either side of 
the Indo-Pakistan border. 

Sant Gurmukh Singh died at the age of 
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ninety-eight at Amritsar on 30 November 
1947, and was cremated on the bank of the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal where he had been 
living in a hut. His was a life truly spent in 
the remembrance of God and in sevda. Gi- 
gantic renovation and construction works 
were undertaken at his instance and accom- 
plished under his inspiration and guidance, 
all by voluntary donations. No donations 
were ever solicited. Yet funds flowed in 
ceaselessly and effortlessly. Devotees volun- 
teered the labour of their hands to take 
part in the holy enterprise. Over the vast 
operations presided the saintly-figure of 
Sant Gurmukh Singh, on his lips the name 
of God all the time and his hands plying 
the broom or the spade. His work contin- 
ues to this day at several places through his 
disciples popularly known as sevdvdle babe 
or revered old men engaged in seva. 
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GURMUEH SINGH, SANT (1896-1984), Sikh 
saint and preacher, was born on 6 January 
1896 in a land-owning family of tailors in the 
village of Dalelsinghvala, now in Bathinda 
district of the Punjab. His father’s name was 
Kalu. His own name, Baba, was changed to 
Gurmukh Singh when he converted a Sikh 
and received the rites of initiation at the 
hands of Sant Atar Singh of Mastuana in 
1913. In 1914 he enlisted in the army where, 
because of his knowledge of Sikh scripture 
and tenet, he was entrusted with the duties 
of a regimental granthi or priest. He had 
himself released in 1919 from the army to 
make preaching his vocation. He took part 
in the Shahidi Samagam of 1921 to honour 
the memory of Nankana Sahib martyrs which 
launched him into Akali agitation for the 
reformation of Sikh shrines. He preached 
the reformed creed of the Singh Sabha and 
the Akali movement and was listened to with 
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eagerness at divans, especially in the 
countryside. For a speech he delivered at 
Mansa Mandi, in the then Princely state of 
Patiala, he was arrested and spent an year 
and a half in jail. In 1935-36, he entered 
Dera Baba Jassa Singh at Patiala, then the 
seat of Sant Nand Singh. The Dera remained 
Gurmukh Singh’s headquarters for the next 
half-century. His sanctity and rustic humour 
and eloquence shed their influence on audi- 
ences in far-flung places, and he was con- 
stantly in demand at Sikh divans in India and 
abroad. In 1973, he was nominated a mem- 
ber of the Singh Sabha Centenary 
Committee. For his lifelong devotion to 
spreading the message of the Gurtis, he was 
honoured at a special ceremony at the Akal 
Takht at Amritsar on 16 September 1975. 
Sant Gurmukh Singh was on one of his tours 
abroad when he suddenly died in New York 
on 19 June 1984. 

M.GSS. 


GURNE KALAN, village 8 km south of Lahira 
(29°-56’N, 75°-48°E) in Sangrir district of 
the Punjab, is sacred to Gurt Tegh Bahadur 
who, according to Bhai Santokh Singh, Sr 
Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, stayed here for three 
days while on his way from Talvandi Sabo to 
Dhamtan. A small gurdwaré managed by a 
mahant commemorates the visit. 
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GURPRANALI, a distinct genre in Punjabi 
historical writing, providing in prose or in 
verse chronological information about the 
lives of the Gurus and of the members of 
their families. The genre records in the main 
dates of their birth, marriage and death. Oc- 
casionally, the dates of some major events 
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are also mentioned. The genre gained vogue 
in Sikh times in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and has continued to claim 
adherents in the twentieth. For the history of 
early Sikhism, the gurpranalis along with 
janam sakhis constitute serviceable source 
material. Most of the earlier gurpranals re- 
mained unpublished during the lifetime of 
their authors. It was only recently that Bhai 
Randhir Singh compiled an anthology of 
gurpranalis published by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1951 
under the title Gurpranalian. With the dis- 
covery of some more manuscripts, a new edi- 
tion comprising fourteen gurpranalis was 
brought out in 1964. Among the nineteenth- 
century gurprandalis which are included in Gur- 
Pranalian (1964) are those of Saundha’s Gur 
Bansavah, Kesar Singh Chhibbar’s Gurpranalt 
and Gurpranal attributed to Seva Das Udasi, 
besides a few anonymous ones. Among the 
gurprandals of the late nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century are those by Gulab Singh, Sant 
Narain Singh, Giani Gian Singh and Giani 
Sardal Singh. 

The editor, Bhar Randhir Singh, also 
worked out his own gurpranéli which he ap- 
pended to the volume. The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan published in 1934 a gurpranali of its 
own under the tithe Gurvans Darpan Pattar. 
Unpublished manuscripts turn up now and 
again. To mention two instances: Gurpranali 
(anonymous) in the Panjab University Li- 
brary, Chandigarh, and Gurprandl (anony- 
mous) in the Motibagh Palace, Patiala. Dates 
given in the different gurpranalis are more 
often than not contradictory, yet this source 


will continue to be of interest to 
historiographers. 
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GURPRANALI, by Gulab Singh, is a genea- 
logical account of the Guriis beginning with 
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Gurtt Nanak’s ancestors. The author, who 
was a Nirmala acholar, completed this work, 
according to internal evidence, at Amritsar 
in 1908 Bk/AD 1851. The language is simple 
Hindi written in the Gurmukhi script. For 
his information the author has depended on 
Janam Sakhi and Gurbilas sources. He does 
not seem to have been particular about the 
accuracy of his dates. He places the birth of 
Guru Nanak in the month of Kartik which 
obviously is the result of the influence of 
Bala account. The author correctly records 
1661 Bk/AD 1604 as the year of the compila- 
uon of the Gurti Granth Sahib, though errs 
in recording the year of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
birth. 

The work has since been included in an 
anthology entitled Gurpranahan published in 
1964 by the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, Amritsar. 

BS. 


GURPRANALLI, by Kesar Singh Chhibbar, is 
a genealogical account of the ten Gurus. 
Written in simple Punjabi prose, this 
Gurpranalt is different from other works in 
this genre in that it gives dates of most of the 
events recorded. The author and his prede- 
cessors had close relations with the Gurus, 
his grandfather was in charge of the treasury 
of Guri Gobind Singh, and his great-grand- 
father, Dargah Mal, had been diwan to Guri 
Tegh Bahadur. He must have been a small 
boy at the time of Gurt: Gobind Singh’s de- 
parture from Anandpur in 1705. Kesar Singh 
seems to have had easy access to the records 
maintained in the Guru’s household. 

Kesar Singh’s Gurpranali records many 
dates, but gives few biographical details. For 
his dates, the author made use of a scroll in 
the Gurii’s records. The author traces the 
genealogy of each of the Gurus. For exam- 
ple, it is recorded that Gurt: Nanak’s father 
Kalian Chand was the grandson of Ram 
Narayan Bedi and son of Sivram. The author 
states that Gur) Nanak was born on Kartik 
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18, Puranmashi, 1526 Bk. Guru Nanak was 
married to Sulakkhni, daughter of Mula 
Chona of village of Pakho ke Randhave on 
24 Jeth 1544 Bk (AD 1487). He had two sons: 
the elder one, Sri Chand was born on 5 
Savan 1551 Bk (AD 1494) and Lakhmi Das, 
the younger one, was born on Phagun 19, 
1553 Bk (AD 1497). Gurii Nanak died on Assi 
vadi 10, 1596 Bk (AD 1539) at the age of 70 
years, 5 months and 7 days. Similarly, all 
important dates in the lives of succeeding 
Gurus are duly recorded. The martyrdom of 
Gurt Arjan took place on Jeth sudi 4, 1663 of 
Bk (AD 1606), of Gura Tegh Bahadur on 
Maghar sudi 5, 1732 Bk (AD 1675). However, 
these dates have to be used with great caution. 
This Gurpranal has since been published 

as part of Gurpranalian (Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar). 
; B.S. 


GURPRANALL, by Giani Gian Singh, the well- 
known Sikh historian, is a genealogical ac- 
count of the Gurts. The information con- 
tained refers to the dates of their birth, par- 
entage, total period of their time and the 
dates of their death. Some of the dates re- 
corded are faulty. The author is especially 
full of reverence describing the Harimandar 
Sahib and declares that ablutions in the holy 
water are several times more auspicious and 
efficacious than those in the Ganges or at 
Gaya, Kashi or Paryag. The author also de- 
scribes in certain detail Akal Bunga, Dukh 
Bhanjani, Ramsar and Baba Atal. 

Written originally in 1866, the Gurpranali 
is included in Bhai Randhir Singh 
Gurpranalian (1964) and published by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee, Amritsar. 

B.S. 


GURPRANALL attributed to Seva Das Udasi, 
is, like other similar titles in the genre, a cal- 
endar of dates pertaining to the lives of the 
Gurus. The text, copied from a rare manu- 
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script preserved in the Sikh Reference Li- 
brary, Amritsar, until it perished in 1984, was 
included in Gurpranalan, an anthology of 
gurpranalis first published by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1951. 
Though there is no internal evidence to date 
the work, the language and style point to- 
wards the early nineteenth century as the 
probable period of its composition. Since 
the first page of the manuscript was torn, the 
date of Gurii Nanak’s birth and the details of 
his life are missing. What the text retains is 
the date of his death — Asst: vadi 10, 1596 
Bk/7 September 1539. Then follow the dates 
of birth and death of the succeeding Gurus, 
along with the period for which each held 
the spiritual office. Also included in the cal- 
endar are the names of the children born to 
the Gurus and the dates of several important 
events. Most of the dates from the lives of the 
Gurus given here tally with those generally 
acceptable in the established Sikh tradition. 
However, the author’differs on some counts 
such as the date of the battle of Chamkaur in 
which two eldér sons of Guri Gobind Singh 
fell — 17 Maghar 1762 Bk/16 November 1705 
against the established 8 Poh 1762 Bk/7 De- 
cember 1705, and that of the execution of 
the Gurii’s two younger sons at Sirhind — 2 
Poh 1762 Bk/1 December 1705. The work of 
digging the Amritsar tank was completed on 
13 Har 1634 Bk/10 June 1577 and of brick- 
laying on 22 Har 1646 Bk/19 June 1589. Af- 
ter Gurtii Gobind Singh the guruship, ac- 
cording to this Gurpranal, passed on to the 
Khalsa. 
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GURPRANALLJ, a chronology in verse of events 
relating to the lives of the Gurus, by Sardi 
Singh, son of Gian Singh of Amritsar, First 
published in 1893 and comprising sixteen 
pages, the Gurpranali was prepared at the 
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instance of the Gurmat Pracharak Sabha with 
a view “to familiarizing the Sikh youth with 
their history.” The author states that his dates 
are based on historical works scrutinized and 
revised under the auspices of the Sri Gurt 
Singh Sabha, Amritsar, yet some of them do 
not coincide with those commonly accepted 
in the Sikh tradition. For example, it records 
Assit vadi 10, 1596 Bk, as the date of Gurit 
Nanak’s death against the current Asst sudi 
10, 1596 Bk; Vaisakh sudz 1, 1561 Bk as the 
date of Gurt! Angad’s birth against the cur- 
rent Vaisakh vadi 1, 1561 Bk; Har vadi1, 1652 
Bk, the date of Gurti Hargobind’s birth against 
the current Har vadiz 6, 1652 Bk. Whereas 
almost all the earlier Gurpranalhs state that 
Gurt Gobind Singh had passed on the 
guruship to the Khalsa, this one says that, 
though Khalsa is the son of Gurti: Gobind 
Singh, the status of Gurti was bestowed upon 
Scripture, the Gurt Granth Sahib. The 
Gurpranah lists some of the kurahits or mis- 
conducts, i.e. violations of the code of con- 
duct a Sikh must avoid. Among them are 
mentioned smoking, shaving and social in- 
tercourse with the schismatic groups such as 
Minas and Dhirmallias. 

D.S. 


GURPRANALi (The Guris’ genealogy), an 
unpublished manuscript in Punjabi of un- 
known authorship held under MS.no. 388 in 
the Panjab University Library, Chandigarh. 
Undated, but the product apparently of late 
nineteenth century, it comprises a bare six 
folios tightly written. It opens with an ac- 
count, introducing some dates, of the origin 
of the Bedi clan into which Guru Nanak was 
born. The lineage is carried on to Sahib 
Singh (1756-1834), Bikram Singh (d. 1863) 
and his sons Surat Singh and Sujan Singh. 
Besides recording dates and places of birth 
and death of the Gurus, the manuscript pro- 
vides similar information about some of the 
members of their families. Certain events are 
also dated, not always correctly. Among the 
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dates mentioned are those of the beginning 
of the digging of the baolt at Goindval (Magh 
21, 1591 Bk/20 January 1535), marriage of 
Bibi Bhani (Phagun 16, 1599 Bk/13 Febru- 
ary 1543), founding of Ramdaspura (Thurs- 
day, Har 13, 1634 Bk/10 June 1577), comple- 
tion of the Gurt Granth Sahib (Bhadon sudz 
1, 1661 Bk/16 August 1604), death of Kaulan 
(Har 1, 1619 Bk/29 May 1562), battle of 
Chamkaur (Thursday, Maghar 17, 1762 Bk/ 
16 November 1705), battle of Muktsar (Magh 
vadi 1, 1762 Bk/18 December 1705), death 
of Banda Singh Bahadur (Phagun sudi 9, 
1774 Bk/27 February 1718), death of Bhai 
Buddha (Assi sudz 10, 1688 Bk/26 Septem- 
ber 1631) and death of Bhai Gurdas (Bhadon 
sudi 8, 1694 Bk/17 August 1637). The author 
has made use of some other gurpranals as 
well, notably Amritsart Pranalika. 

D.S. 


GURPRANALJ, an anonymous and still un- 
published manuscript comprising a mere six 
folios and preserved in the Motibagh Palace 
Library, Patiala, gives a chronology of the 
events relating to the lives of the Ten Guris. 
The Gurpranalt can be divided into three 
parts. In the first part are given the dates and 
places of birth of all the Guris along with 
the names of the children born to them. The 
following folios record the date and name of 
place where each of the Guris departed this 
life. At the end is given the total duration of 
each Gurii’s spiritual office. Following the 
Bala Janam Sakhi tradition, Karuk (October- 
November) is mentioned as the month of 
Gurt: Nanak’s birth. Gurti Gobind Singh is 
stated to have named the Khalsa as his suc- 
cessor and passed on to it the gurtiship before 
he passed away. 

DS. 


GURPURB, a compound of two words, i.e. 
guru, the spiritual preceptor, and purb, parva 
in Sanskrit, meaning a festival or celebra- 
tion, signifies in the Sikh tradition the holy 
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day commemorating one or another of the 
anniversaries related to the lives of the Guris. 
Observance of such anniversaries is a con- 
spicuous feature of the Sikh way of life. A 
line frequently quoted from the Gurt Granth 
Sahib in this context reads “babaniad kahania 
put saput kareni — it only becomes worthy 
progeny to remember the deeds of the elders” 
(GG, 951). Among the more important gurpurbs 
on the Sikh calendar are the birth anniversa- 
ries of Gurti Nanak and Gurti Gobind Singh, 
the martyrdom days of Gurt Arjan and Gurtt 
Tegh Bahadur, and of the installation of the 
Holy Book in the Harimandar at Amritsar on 
Bhadon sud? 1, 1661 Bk/16 August 1604. 
Alongside these may be mentioned Baisakhi, 
the first day of the Indian month of Baisakh, 
which marks the birth, in 1699, of the Khalsa 
Panth, and the martyrdom days of the young 
sons of Gurt Gobind Singh. There are indi- 
cations in the old chronicles that the suc- 
ceeding Gurtss themselves celebrated the 
birthday of Guri Nanak. Such importance 
was attached to the anniversaries that dates 
of the deaths of the first four Guriis were 
recorded on a leaf in the first recension of 
the Scripture prepared by the Fifth Guru, 
Guru Arjan. The word gurpurb had come 
into use in the times of the Guris. It occurs 
in at least five places, in Bhai Gurdas (1551- 
1636), contemporary with Guru Arjan. To 
quote, “kurbani tina gursikha bhae bhagati 
gurpurb karande— Iam a sacrifice unto Sikhs 
who with love and devotion observe the 
gurpurb” (Varan, XII.2). 

What happens on gurpurbs is a mixture of 
the religious and the festive, the devotional 
and the spectacular, the personal and the 
communal. Over the years a standardized 
pattern has evolved. Yet no special sanctity 
attaches to the form, and variations can be 
and are indeed made depending on the imag- 
inativeness and initiative of local groups. At 
these celebrations, the Sikh Scripture, the 
Guru Granth Sahib, is read through, in pri- 
vate homes and in the gurdwaras, in a single 
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continuous ceremony lasting forty-eight 
hours, This reading, called akhand path, must 
be without interruption; the relay of reciters 
who take turns at saying the Scripture en- 
sures that no break occurs. Additionally spe- 
cial assemblies are held in gurdwards and 
discourses given on the lives and teachings 
of the Guris. Sikhs march in processions 
through towns and cities chanting the holy 
hymns. Special langars, or community meals, 
are held for the participants who at certain 
places may be counted by the thousand. To 
partake of a common repast on these occa- 
sions is reckoned an act of merit. Programmes 
include initiating those not already initiated 
into the order of the Khalsa in the manner 
in which Guru Gobind Singh had done in 
1699. Sikh journals and newspapers bring 
out their special numbers to mark the event. 
There are public functions held, besides the 
more literary and academic ones in schools 
and colleges. On gurpurbs commemorating 
birth anniversaries, there might be illumina- 
tions in gurdwdras as well as in residential 
houses. Friends and families exchange 
greetings. Coming into vogue are the print- 
ed cards such as those used in the West for 
Christmas and the New Year day. 
Sikh fervour for gurpurb celebration had 
an unprecedented outlet at the time of the 
tercentenary of Gurt Gobind Singh’s birth 
in 1967. There is no evidence on record 
whether centennials previously had been simi- 
larly observed. References are however trace- 
able to a proposal for especially marking the 
second centennial in 1899 of the birth of the 
Khalsa. The suggestion came from Max 
Arthur Macauliffe, author of the monumen- 
tal work, The Sikh Religion, but it did not 
receive much popular support. The three- 
hundredth birth anniversary in 1967 of Gura 
Gobind Singh turned out to be a major cel- 
ebration evoking widespread enthusiasm and 
initiating long-range academic and literary 
programmes. It also set a new trend -and 
format. With the same ardour have been ob- 
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served some other days as well; in 1969, the 


fifth centennial of Guru Nanak’s birth; in 


1973, the first centenary of the birth of the 
Singh Sabha; in 1975, the third centenary of 
the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur; in 
1977, the fourth centenary of the founding 
by Gurt Ram Das of the city of Amritsar; in 
1979, the 500th anniversary of the birth of 
Gurt Amar Das; in 1980, the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Maharaja Ranjit Singh; in 
1982, the third birth centennial of Baba Dip 
Singh, the martyr. 

Hm.S. 


GUR PUR PRAKASH is a versified history in 
four parts of the ten Sikh Guris on the same 
lines as Bhai Santokh Singh’s Nanak Prakash 
and Sr Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, following as 
far as possible the same style but much re- 
duced in volume. The author, Sant Ren Prem 
Singh who claims direct descent from Guri 
Angad through Baba Dasi, the Gurti’s elder 
son, was born in November 1879, the son of 
Baba Lachhman Singh of the village of 
Naryab in Hangti tahsil of Kohat district in 
the North-West Frontier Province (now in 
Pakistan). He received religious instruction 
at Amritsar under the famous classical 
scholar, Giani Amir Singh, and studied Bhai 
Santokh Singh’s monumental works under 
different scholars. He found that these works 
contained several statements which did not 
conform to the teaching of the Gurus. These, 
he considered, were due to the fact that their 
author died soon after the completion of his 
magnum opus without having time for a 
revision. He undertook fresh researches and 
travelled extensively to places connected with 
the lives of the Gurts. His main source, he 
claims, was a rare manuscript dated 1709 by 
Baba Binod Singh, a collateral descendant of 
Guru Angad and contemporary of Guri 
Gobind Singh and Banda Singh Bahadur. 
He set down to compiling in 1914 his own S77 
Gur Pur Prakash. The first three editions of 
the work came out in 1919, 1924 and 1944, 
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respectively. The fourth edition was published 
in 1965 from Patiala, where the author had 
settled after the partition of the country 
(1947). 

The work generally follows the tradition- 
al sequence of events and anecdotes as found 
in janam sakhis, gurbilases and in the Sri Gur 
Pratap Siraj Granth. All dates are in the 
Nanakshahi era with the exception of the 
initial one of the birth of Gurt Nanak, which 
is given as Kattak Puranmasi of 1526 Bikrami. 
The author’s dates are not all reliable. For 
example, the date according to him of the 
birth of Gurt Ram Das is NS. 55 correspond- 
ing to AD 1524 against the generally accept- 

‘ed 1534; the date of his marriage to Bibi 
Bhani is NS. 68/AD 1537 against the tradi- 
tional 1553; and the date of Guru Arjan’s 
birth is NS. 84/AD 1553 against the common- 
ly accepted date AD 1563. Moreover, in his 
anxiety to make his history strictly to con- 
form to the Sikh view he at times gives a free 
reign to imagination. For him the marriage 
of Gurt Nanak was performed not accord- 
ing to the traditional ceremony of 
circumambulations around the burning fire. 
According to him, when asked how he would 
wish the wedding ceremony to be solemnized, 
the bridegroom wrote out the Mul Mantra 
on a piece of paper around which the couple 
circumambulated four times. This the Gurt 
named as the “anand marriage” ceremony. 

M.G.S. 


GUR SEVAK SABHA, a society formed at 
Amritsar on 29 December 1933 by some Sikh 
intellectuals and educationists to restate Sikh 
moral and religious values and have these 
reinstated in the public life of the Panth, 
then severely riven by rivalries and personal 
ambitions of the leaders. Bava Harkishan 
Singh, Principal of the Gur Nanak Khalsa 
College at Gujranwala, Teja Singh and 
Niranjan Singh, both professors at the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar and Narain Singh, a pro- 
fessor at the Khalsa College at Gujranwala, 
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were amongst the sponsors. The group trav- 
elled around addressing sangatsin gurdwaras. 
Vichar Sangats, i.e. study circles, were con- 
vened at different places with the help of 
local Singh Sabhas. The issues commonly 
discussed were the administration of the 
gurdwaras, the means of repairing the schism 
in the political party of the Sikhs, the Akali 
Dal, which was at that time riven into two 
mutually hostile groups — one led by Master 
Tara Singh and the other by Giant Sher 
Singh. For elections to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1935, 
the Gur Sevak Sabha was able to persuade 
the two groups to accept a common list of 
candidates to be prepared by Baba Vasakha 
Singh, a former revolutionary, to halt the 
continuing feud. In the Sikh convention held 
in Amritsar (Baisakhi day of 1936) at the 
time of the visit of Dr B.R. Ambedkar, leader 
of the so-called untouchables, members of 
the Gur Sevak Sabha, notably Bava Harkishan 
Singh, took a prominent hand. In the out- 
come, several of Dr Ambedkar’s followers 
were converted to the Sikh faith at the Akal 
Takht. The ardas on this occasion was said in 
English — perhaps the first ever public prayer 
in the language at the Akal Takht — by Pro- 
fessor Teja Singh, a leading member of the 
Gur Sevak Sabha. The most memorable task 
undertaken by the Gur Sevak Sabha was the 
preparation of the Sabadarth, an annotated 
edition of the Gurti Granth Sahib, which was 
complcted in five years, from May 1936 to 
September 1941. It was the work primarily of 
Professor Teja Singh, Bava Harkishan Singh 
and Professor Narain Singh lending him a 
helping hand. The Sabadarth, a landmark in 
Sikh learning, will remain a permanent mon- 
ument to the Gur Sevak Sabha which had 
only a brief spell of life. 

S.S.Am. 


SURU, a spiritual guide or preceptor. The 
term, long used in the Indian religious tradi- 
tion, has a special connotation in the Sikh 
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system. The Sikh faith itself signifies disciple- 
ship, the word sikh (Sisyain Sanskrit and sissa 
or sekha in Pali) meaning pupil or learner. 
The concept of Guru, the teacher or 
enlightener, is thus central to Sikhism. The 
Guru, according to Sikh belief, is the vital 
link in man’s spiritual progress. He is the 
teacher who shows the way. He is not an 
intercessor, but examplar and guide. He is 
no avatar or God’s incarnation, but it is 
through him that God instructs men. He is 
the perfectly realized soul; at the same time, 
he is capable of leading the believers to the 
highest state of spiritual enlightenment. The 
Gurt has been called the ladder, the row- 
boat by means of which one reaches God. He 
|is the revealer of God’s word. Through him 
God’s word, Sabda, enters human history. The 
Guru is the voice of God, the Divine self- 
‘revelation. Man turns to the Gura for in- 
struction because of his wisdom and his moral 
piety. He indicates the path to liberation. It 
is the Guri who brings the love and nature 
of God to the believer. It is he who brings 
that grace of God by which haumai or egoity 
is mastered. The Gurti is witness to God’s 
love of His creation. He is God’s hukam, i.e. 
Will, made concrete. 

A special figure is employed to describe 
the transference of the Gurtship in the Sikh 
tradition. This figure helps us understand 
the true nature of Guru. The Guriship pass- 
es from one Guri to the other as one can- 
dle lights another. Thus the real Gurt is 
God, for He is the source of all light. It is 
clear that the Gurit is not to be confused 
with the human form (the unlit body). In 
the Sikh faith which originated in Guru 
Nanak’s revelation, Ten Gurts held the 
office. In Sikhism the word Gurii is used 
only for the ten spiritual prophets — Gura 
Nanak to Gurti Gobind Singh, and for none 
other. Now this office of Gurii is fulfilled 
by the Gurt: Granth Sahib, the Sacred Book, 
which was so apotheosized by Guru Gobind 
Singh. 
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Various connotations of guru have been 
given based on different etymological 
interpretations. One generally accepted in 
Sikhism is that derived from the syllable gu 
standing for darkness and rv for its removal. 
Thus guru is he who banishes the darkness of 
ignorance. According to Sikh belief, guid- 
ance of the guru is essential for one’s spiritu- 
al enlightenment. 

No particular text dealing with the con- 
cept of guru is found in the Sikh Scripture, 
though scattered references abound. They 
are often figurative and symbolic but are 
fully expressive of the pre-eminence accord- 
ed to the guri. He has been called a firtha, 
place of holy pilgrimage, i.e. purifier; a 
khevat, the boatman who rows one across 
the ocean of worldliness; a sarovar, a lake 
where swans, i.e. holy saints, dwell and pick 
up pearls of sacred wisdom for food; a 
samund, ocean which is churned for the 
gems, for his bani, or inspired word, is itself 
deep like the ocean and its wisdom can be 
brought out only after long meditation; a 
dipak, lamp which lights up the three worlds. 
In another comparison the Guri is called 
pilak, elephant controller, as he restrains 
the mind that is like a mad, romping 
elephant. He is called data, donor of wis- 
dom; amritsar, the pool of ambrosia of the 
Name; a basith, one joining the seeker in 
union with God; jolz, the light which illumi- 
nates the world. Other comparisons are 
anjan, collyrium, which sharpens the sight— 
a metaphor for the spiritual vision; sahjai 
da khet, the field of equipoise or equanim- 
ity; paharua, the watchman who drives away 
the five thieves, i.e. the five evils. He is sura, 
the hero whose sword of jrana or knowl- 
edge rends the veil of darkness and over- 
comes ignorance and wickedness, paras, 
philosopher’s stone which turns base met- 
als into gold, for he transforms ordinary 
men into holy saints. There are numerous 
more comparisons. 

The first stanza of Bavan Akhar, one of 
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Guru Arjan’s compositions in the Guri 
Granth Sahib, is a paean of glorification in 
honour of the Gurii (Gurudev) in exalted 
classical style. Gurudeyv, i.e. the divinely in- 
spired Master, is the mother, father; he is 
the Master and the Lord Supreme. He is 
friend, relative, brother. He confers on the 
seeker the name of the Supreme Being, i.e. 
the mantra, which is infallible. Gurudev is 
the touchstone which surpasses all paras. 
Gurudev is sacred tirath of the ambrosia of 
immortality, a bath wherein is a bath in 
jnana. Gurudev is the banisher of sins; he 
makes the impure pure. Gurudev has exist- 
ed from beginning of the beginning, from 
the beginning of the ages and has lasted 
through all the yugas; i.e. his light is eternal. 
His teachings of the Name alone can save 
humanity (GG, 250). 

The guidance of the guru is absolutely 
essential; no spiritual gain can accrue with- 
out the guriz’s guidance. The view has been 
constantly reiterated in the Gurt Granth 
Sahib: 


Were there to rise a hundred moons, 
and a thousand suns besides, 

Without the guru, it will still be pitch 
darkness (GG, 463). 


None other than the guru can give en- 
lightenment, 

Nor can happiness without him enter 
the heart (GG, 650). 


“None has ever realized God, none at all, 
without the guru’s guidance,” declares Guru 
Nanak (GG, 466). Using figurative language, 
it is pointed out that no blind man can find 
the path without the guru, as nobody can 
reach the housetop without the stairs and no 
one can cross the river without a boat. As 
says Guru: Amar Das, he who remains with- 
out the Guru’s guidance is the rejected one 
(GG, 435). 

What is gained if the guri’s compassion 
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By the holy preceptor’s grace is faith per- 
fected; 

By the holy preceptor’s grace is grief can- 
celled; 

By the holy preceptor’s grace is suffering 
annulled; 

By the holy preceptor’s grace is love of 
God enjoyed; 

By the holy preceptor’s grace is union 
with God attained (GG, 149). 


The guru cleanses the seeker’s mind of 
the impurity and brings it to contemplating 
on the Name. He breaks the shackles of the 
disciple who turns away from the excitements 
of the senses. He seeks his welfare and cher- 
ishes him as the beloved of his heart. A touch 
of him erases all blemishes of conduct. The 
bard Nall refers to the transforming power 
of the guru thus in symbolic language: “From 
base metal I became gold by hearing the 
words of the Guru. Poison was turned into 
nectar as one uttered the Name revealed by 
the Guru. From iron a diamond I became by 
the Gurii’s grace. From stone one becomes a 
diamond in light of the jrdna manifested by 
the Gurt. The Gurt transformed common 
timber into fragrant sandalwood and ban- 
ished all pain and misery. By worshipping 
the feet of the Guru, the foolish and the evil 
became angels — the noblest of men” (GG, 
1399). 

God, who is “without form, colour or 
feature,” is yet self-communicating. “Through 
the True Word (Sabda) is He revealed,” as 
says Guru Nanak (GG, 597). Further: 


Within every heart is hid the Lord; 
In all hearts and bodies is his light. 
By the guru’s instruction 

Are the adamantine doors opened. 


Here Sabda and guru are juxtaposed. Of- 
ten they become one word, Sabdaguru, iden- 
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The Sabda guru is the profound teacher; 
Without the sabda the world remains in 
perplexity (GG, 635). 


Set your mind on the gursabda 

Which is over and above everything else 
(GG, 904). 

Through the sabda one recognizes the 
adorable Lord 


Through the word of the guru (gurvak) 
Is he imbued with the truth (GG, 55). 


Sabda is the same as the guri, says Guri 
Ram Das. “Bani (the guru’s utterance or word) 
is the guru and the guru is bani; in bani are 
contained all the elixirs” (GG, 982). Sabda, 
ever present, is articulated through the hu- 
man medium, the guru, so ordained by the 
Supreme Being. The historical Guriis of the 
Sikh faith are believed to have uttered the 
truth vouchsafed to them by God. “As I re- 
ceived the word from the Lord, so do I deliv- 
er it,” says Gurti Nanak (GG, 722). Gurit Arjan: 
“I know not what to say; I utter only the word 
I receive from God” (GG, 763). And Gurt 
Ram Das: “Own ye the Sikhs the béni of the 
guru as truth and truth alone, for the Cre- 
ator Himself makes him utter it” (GG, 308). 

God, thus, is the primal Gurti of the whole 
creation. This is how Gurt' Nanak discloses 
the identity of his own Guru. One of his 
compositions, the Szdha Gosti, is in the form 
of a discourse with a group of yogis. Therein 
a yog? puts the question to him, “Who is your 
Gurti? Whose disciple are you?” (GG, 942). To 
which Gurti Nanak replies: 


Sabda is my Guru, and the meditating 
mind the disciple. 

By dwelling on Him I remain detached. 

Nanak, God, the cherisher of the world 
through the ages, is my Gurit (GG, 943). 

Elsewhere Gurti Nanak and his succes- 
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The light of the pure Lord, the essence 
of everything, is ali-pervading. 

He is the infinite, transcendent Lord, 
the Supreme God 

Him Nanak has obtained as his Guru (GG, 
599). 


Accredited is the personality of the bright 
Guru, God 

Who is brimful of all might. 

Nanak, the Gurit is the transcendent Lord 
Master. 

He, the ever present, is the Gurti (GG, 
802). 


According to Sikh belief there is no dif- 
ference in spirit between such a gurié and 
God. “The guru is God and God is the Guru; 
there is no distinction between the two” says 
Gurii Ram Das (GG, 442). “God hath placed 
Himself within the guru, which He explicitly 
explaineth” (GG, 466). “Acknowledge the 
Transcendent God and the gurii as one” (GG, 
864). The real personality of a human being 
is the diman, the physical body is only a tem- 
porary dwelling place for the atman which is 
eternal and is a spark from the Eternal Flame, 
the Supreme Atman or God. “O my self, you 
are an embodiment of God’s Light; know 
your true origin” (GG, 441). Being encased in 
the physical frame, this atman becomes so 
involved in the temptations of the physical 
world that it forgets its reality and loses con- 
tact with the Flame of its origin, whereas the 
adtman of the Guru remains ever in tune with 
that Supreme Light from which it has sparked 
off. It is thus that God is accepted as residing 
within the guru. It is in this sense that there 
is no distinction seen between the guru and 
God. Guru or satiguru is thus a word with a 
double meaning in the Gurt Granth Sahib. 
It may refer to God or to His chosen prophet. 

The true Gurit is easily distinguished. 
“The true guru is one who has realized the 
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Supreme Being and whose association saves 
the disciple” (GG, 286). “The true gurit is one 
in whose heart dwells the Name Divine” (GG, 
287). “He by meeting whom the mind is filled 
with bliss is the true guru. He ends the du- 
ality of the mind and leads (the disciple) to 
the ultimate state of realization” (GG, 168). 
“Praise, praise be to the true guru who de- 
molishes the fort of dubiety; wondrous, won- 
drous the true guri who unites the seeker 
with the Lord” (GG, 522). The guru is or- 
dained as such for the liberation of 
mankind. He transmits the message of God 
to men and performs acts of grace to save 
them. The guru is sent by God, but he is 
not God’s incarnation. “Singed be the 
tongue which says that the Lord takes birth” 
(GG, 1136). He is ajunz (unborn); He is 
saibhan (self-existent). Highest tribute and 
adoration are reserved for the guru. Devo- 
tion to the guru is deemed to be the quint- 
essential quality of a religious man. The pain 
of separation from the guru and the joy of 
meeting with him find expression in poetry 
of deep intensity, as in Guri Arjan’s hymn 
in Rag Majh (GG, 96-97). 

Gurtt Nanak was suspicious of human 
preceptors, pandits, gurus and pirs. They are 
generally denounced as blind guides, self - 
styled and traders upon ignorance and 
supersition. He warns against them: 


Never fall at the feet of one 

Who calls himself guru and pir, and goes 
begging. 

He who eats what he earns 

And from his own hands gives some in 
charity, 

He alone knows the true way of life (GG, 
1245). 


The disciple whose guru is blind will not 
attain the goal (GG, 58). Taking up this 
thought the third Guru said: 

The disciples whose guru is blind per- 
form only blind deeds. 
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They follow their own wayward will, 
And ever utter the grossest lies (GG, 951). 


When Gurt Nanak speaks of his guru or 
Satiguri, it is not such teachers that he has in 
mind. The true guri is the means of the self- 
revelation of God. He makes the concealed 
and ineffable God known. He symbolizes the 
supreme act of God’s grace in revealing Him- 
self as Truth, as the Name, as the Word. The 
true guru comes to unite all people of the 
world and to unite them to the Supreme 
Being. A false guru creates schisms, divisions 
and prejudices. The true guru as manifested 
in the history of the Sikh faith comes to 
suppress the forces of evil and to rally the 
forces of good. He comes to resuscitate the 
values of true religion, dharma. 

The Sikh faith developed under the guid- 
ance of ten successive Gurtis from 1469 to 
1708. Gurii Gobind Singh, the Tenth Gura, 
appointed no personal successor, but be- 
queathed the guruship to the Holy Book, 
the Guri Granth Sahib. The holy Word or 
Sabda had always been referred by the Gurus 
as well as by their disciples as of Divine origin. 
The Gurd was the revealer of the Word. The 
Word was identified with the Gurt when 
Gurti Gobind Singh proclaimed the Holy 
Book Gurti before he passed away. Bards 
Balvand and Satta theorize that of their three 
aspects — jolt, i.c. light, jugatz, way or proce- 
dure, and kdid, i.e. body — it is only kaia, the 
body, that changes as succession passed from 
one historical Guru of the Sikh faith to the 
next. Jolt and jugati remained the same. As 
sang the bards: “Jote oha@ jugati sai sahi kaia 
pheri palatiai” (GG, 966). From their verse 
emerges this concept of three aspects of the 
guruship. 

God is the source of all light or 
consciousness. God kindles that light, in the 
chosen human body, the Gurd; in the joi? 
aspect the Guru is the most enlightened 
human being, he is in direct communion 
with God. He communicates the message of 
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God to mankind. He transmits His light to 
the world. Without the guru, darkness 
prevails. Says Gurii Nanak, “The light of the 
guru alone dispels darkness” (GG, 463). “The 
guru is that lamp which illuminates the three 
worlds” (GG, 137). Balvand and Satta in their 
hymn in the Gurii Granth Sahib affirm that 
the historical Guris of the Sikhs shared the 
same joti (light). The jote got transferred to 
the successor’s body. Thus, right from 1469, 
the year of the birth of Gurt Nanak, to 1708, 
the year of the passing away of Gurt' Gobind 
Singh, it was one continuing jot? manifesting 
itself in the Ten Gurus. 

This awareness of one light acting 
through the successive Guriis was so perme- 
ating among the Sikhs that Mobid Zulfiqar 
Ardastani (d. 1670) wrote in his Persian work 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib, “The Sikhs say that when 
Nanak left his body, he absorbed himself in 
Gurt Angad who was his most devoted disci- 
ple, and that Gurti Angad was Nanak himself. 
After that, at the time of his death, Guri 
Angad entered into the body of Amar Das. 
He in the same manner occupied a place in 
the body of Ram Das who in the same way 
got united with Arjan. They say that whoever 
does not acknowledge Gurti Arjan to be the 
very self of Baba Nanak becomes a non- 
believer.” 

Gurti Gobind Singh, last of the Guris, 
himself wrote in his poetical autobiography 
called Bachitra Ndatak, “Nanak assumed the 
body of Angad... Afterwards, Nanak was called 
Amar Das, as one lamp is lit from another... 
The holy Nanak was revered as Angad, Angad 
was recognized as Amar Das. And Amar Das 
became Ram Das... When Ram Das was blend- 
ed with the Divine, he gave the Guriship to 
Arjan. Arjan appointed Hargobind in his 
place and Hargobind gave his seat to Har 
Rai. Har Krishan, his son, then became Gurt. 
After him came Tegh Bahadur.” 

Balvand and Satta further proclaim that 
the Gurus indicated the same jugati or the 
method and way of life. The ministry of Gurt 
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Nanak combining jot? and jugati, took care 
of both the worlds, the spiritual and the 
temporal. It was the ministry of deg (chari- 
ty), and tegh (power), of mzri (temporal au- 
thority) and piri (spiritual power). Accord- 
ing to the bard, Nanak founded sovereignty 
on the firm rock of truth... Naénaku raju 
chalaia sachu kotu satanit niv dai (GG, 966). As 
Nanak transferred the jot? (light) to Lahina 
who became Gurti Angad, he unfurled the 
umbrella over his head — lahane dharionu 
chhatu siri, i.e. he invested Lahina with the 
authority to carry on with the practice he 
had introduced. The Guris preached devo- 
tion, bhakti or nadm (meditation on the Di- 
vine Name), recitation of bani, the sacred 
texts, and kirtan, i.e. singing of the Lord’s 
glory in sangat or holy assembly. Along with 
nam, they inculcated the values of kzrat, 
labouring with one’s hands, and vand 
chhakna, sharing with others the fruit of one’s 
exertions. The Gurus had carved a clear way 
for the disciples. 

The Gurt’s kaia or body was the 
repository of God’s light. It was the medium 
for the articulation of §abda, Word Divine, 
or God’s message. So it was worthy of 
reverence. The historical Gurii was the focal 
point of the samgat and the living example of 
truths he had brought to light. He himself 
lived up to the teachings he imparted to his 
disciples. 

The sangat turned into Khalsa in the time 
of Gurt Gobind Singh who introduced khande 
di pahul, i.e. baptism of the double-edged 
steel sword. With the formation of the Khalsa, 
the concept of the Guru Panth formalized. 
By becoming the sixth person to receive amnit 
at the hands of the Panj Pidre, the Five Be- 
loved, who formed the nucleus of the Khalsa 
Panth, Gurai Gobind Singh testified to his 
own membership of the Panth, and to hav- 
ing merged himself with it and endowed it 
with the charisma of his own personality. 
The bani, always revered by the Sikhs as well 
as by the Gurtis as Word Divine, was however 
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above all. This was something which even 
the Gurus themselves could not change. It 
was this superiority which Gurt Gobind Singh 
acknowledged in 1708 when he invested 
Scripture as Gurt. The idea of the Gurt 
Panth lives on in the Khalsa. But the Khalsa 
itself could not alter the fundamental tenets 
of the Sikh faith as enunciated in the bani. 
The Guru Granth Sahib was, in the presence 
of the Khalsa, proclaimed Guru. The finality 
of the pronouncement remains a cherished 
truth for the Sikhs and the Holy Book has 
since been the perpetual authority, spiritual 
as well as historical, for them. No living per- 
son, however holy or revered, can now have 
for them the title or status of Guri. For Sikhs 
the Gurt is the teacher, the prophet under 
direct commission from God — the Ten who 
have been and the Gurti Granth Sahib which 
is their continuing visible manifestation. 
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GURU GIRARATH KOS is a dictionary of the 
Gurt Granth Sahib compiled by the Nirmala 
scholar Pandit Tara Singh Narotam. The kos, 
completed in AD 1889, is in two volumes 


printed at Rajendra Press, Patiala — the first 


(pp. 702) in 1895 and the second (pp. 706) 
in 1898. The first volume has a lengthy Intro- 
duction which carried no title except the 
abbreviated form of the mul mantra, i.e. Ik 
Oankar Satiguru Prasad, at the head. The 
Introduction beginuing with a definition of 
the word kos contains detailed information 
about the contents of the book, the method 
of arrangement of words and phrases, abbre- 
viations used, a list of the Sanskrit prefixes, 
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some specimens of the words which have 
different meanings in Sanskrit and Persian, 
and a few examples of the words which take 
different forms in different languages of 
India. 

In accordance with the method employed 
by some of the lexicographers of ancient and 
medieval India, vocables have been arranged 
in the initial letter-final consonant order. 
Unlike some earlier dictionaries, the Guru 
Girarath Kos contains all categories of words— 
nouns, adjectives, verbal forms, pronominal 
forms, adverbs, conjunctions and even some 
postpositions, some of them obscure and 
obsolete. The work is comprehensive in 
design> Words and word-groups requiring 
explanation have been included and defined 
very elaborately in some cases. Some very 
simple words and words of everyday use also 
figure in the Kos. 

No grammatical information about the 
individual words has been provided, though 
the language to which each belongs has been 
alluded to. A long list of languages has been 
given while preparing a key to the abbrevia- 
tions, but decisions about assigning a word 
to a language are on occasions arbitrary. A 
word is accepted to be of Sanskrit or Arabic 
or Persian if it has been used in its tatsama 
(original) form; otherwise it is pronounced 
desi (indigenous). In most cases, the verses 
of the Gurii Granth Sahib containing the 
words or phrases entered have been quoted. 
As far as possible all possible meanings or 
shades of meaning of a word in its use in 
the Gurt Granth Sahib have been provided. 
Interpretations in some instances are pre- 
ferred which are not in keeping with any of 
the connotations of the word/phrase as used 
in the Gurt Granth Sahib or which may even 
be contrary to the principles of the Sikh 
faith. The language of the Kos is Sadh 
Bhakha. 

RSJ. 


GURU GOBINDA, by Harnath Bose, first pub- 
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lished in 1908, is a play written in colloquial 
Bengali literary tradition, with Gurt Gobind 
Singh as the hero. There are altogether 
twenty-two major characters, out of whom 
at least nine come from the pages of histo- 
ry, i.e. Gur Tegh Bahadur, Guru Gobind 
Singh and his two sons, Fateh Singh and 
Ajit Singh (the latter wrongly referred to as 
Jit Singh), Mata Gujari, Emperor Aurangzib 
and Emperor Bahadur Shah, Princess Jahan 
Ara and the Muslim divine, Buddhii Shah. 
The play opens with a denunciation of the 
intolerant religious policy of Emperor 
Aurangzib. Gurti Tegh Bahadur’s prediction 
that the unjust and oppressive rule must end 
is endorsed by a Muslim Sifi as well. Deter- 
mined to resist the intolerant religious pol- 
icy of Aurangzib, the Gurt took up the cause 
of Kashmiri Brahmans who were being 
forced to renounce their faith. The Gurt’s 
martyrdom brought his successor, Gurt 
Gobind Singh, on the scene. Gurtii Gobind 
Singh became the symbol of resistance to 
‘ bigotry and tyranny. Besides Hindus some 
liberal-minded Muslims also sided with him. 
Among them are mentioned Aurangzib’s 
sister, Jahan Ara, and Buddha Shah, the 
famous Muslim fagir. The drama ends on 
the optimistic note of uniting Hindus and 
Muslims for fighting oppression. The author 
had in this plot a moral for his contempo- 
raries to join hands together to resist the 

British colonial rule. 
H.B. 


GURU GOBINDA is one of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s three poems in Bengali on Gura 
Gobind Singh. The other two poems are 
“Nishfal Uphar” (A Selfless Gift) and “Shesh 
Shiksha” (The Last Lesson). The three po- 
ems were composed by Tagore sometime 
between June 1888 and October 1899. “Gura 
Gobinda” is a poem enunciating the poet’s 
ideal of a true national leader. He visual- 
ized such a leader— the model for him is 
Gurt: Gobind Singh — as being totally giv- 
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en to the service of the people without any 
mundane ambition. For projecting this pre- 
cept, Tagore employs the device of Guru 
Gobind Singh making a speech before some 
of his close disciples who visited him during 
his period of comparative seclusion on the 
banks of the River Yamuna when he was 
engaged in study and contemplation prepa- 
ratory to launching upon the more active 
phase of his career. “Nishfal Uphar” pre- 
sents the same moral derived from the life 
of Gurt’ Gobind Singh. “Shesh Shiksha” 
makes an ethical point based, however, on 
McGregor’s historically unauthenticated 
account of the last days of Guru Gobind 
Singh in his History of the Sikhs in which the 
author says that Gurtii Gobind Singh had 
himself suggested it to the Pathan to avenge 
the death of his father at his, i.e. the Gurii’s, 
hands. 

H.B. 


GURU GOBINDA SINGHA, by Basanta Kumar 
Banerjee, is a biography in Bengali of Gura 
Gobind Singh, the tenth spiritual teacher of 
the Sikh faith. According to the author’s 
statement, the book is an enlarged version of 
a chapter on the Tenth Guri in his book Sikh 
Guru. However, neither the Sikh Guru nor the 
Sikh Charitra which he claims to have written 
is extant today. Guru Gobinda Singha, first 
published in 1909 and later translated into 
Hindi and English, begins with a general 
review of the political and religious conditions 
of the Punjab on the eve of the rise of Sikhism. 
According to the author, Guri’ Nanak 
preached the message of Hindu-Muslim amity, 
but the Mughal policy of systematic religious 
persecution made the Sikhs a nation of 
soldiers. The birth of the Khalsa is described 
as an event which “paved the way for the 
foundation of a new state for the Sikhs and 
provided them a new rallying point to protect 
their faith in face of the fiercest persecution.” 
In spite of the battles he had to engage in, 
Guri’ Gobind Singh, says the author, lived 
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the life of a hermit and “never touched an 
article of luxury” even in his hour of success. 
The book presents an elaborate exposition of 
the Gurt’s character and of his influence on 
the history of India, but the Hindu 
predilections of the author impair his analysis. 
The narrative also suffers from factual errors. 

H.B. 


GURU GOBINDA SINGHA, by Jogendranath 
Gupta, is a brief life-sketch, in Bengali, of 
Guru Gobind Singh. Published in 1923, the 
booklet is meant for school children. Out of 
its total of 53 pages, the first 12 deal with the 
early history of the Sikhs under their first 
nine Gurus. The next 10 pages refer to some 
of the major historical developments leading 
to the birth of the Khalsa at Anandpur Sahib 
on the Baisakhi day (March 30) of AD 1699. 
The rest of the book reviews the history of 
the Tenth Gurii’s military encounters with 
the Mughals as well as with his “inconclusive 
political settlement” with Bahadur Shah short- 
ly before his death in 1708. A significant 
aspect of the book is its detailed exposition 
of the Sikh code of conduct. However, the 
book contains some factual errors and the 
explanation the author provides for the rise 
of militancy among the Sikhs under Guru 
Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh is utter- 
ly unacceptable. 

H.B. 


GURU GOBIND SINGH, by Tinkari Banerjee, 
is a biography, in Bengali, of Gura Gobind 
Singh, the tenth and last of the spiritual 
teachers of the Sikh faith. The author, a 
noted nineteenth-century litterateur, felt 
moved by once listening to Guru Gobind 
Singh’s Bhagauti hymns and this led him to 
undertake a biography of the Guru which 
“took thirty years of his labour and through- 
out this period he received all possible help 
from the Bara Bazar Sikh Sangat” and the 
bhdis, i.e. Sikh priest-preachers, of the Bara 
Bazar Gurdwara in Calcutta. The book, first 
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published in AD 1896, had three fourths of 
it devoted to the lives of the nine preceding 
Gurus with the last three chapters describ- 
ing the career of Guri Gobind Singh. How- 
ever, the bulk of the second edition which 
came out in 1918 was taken up with the 
story of the Tenth Guru. The new edition 
also included portraits of the Ten Gurits 
and two maps, one of which showed the 
major political centres and religious places 
connected with the life of Guru Gobind 
Singh. The attitude of the author towards 
the Gurii is one of wholehearted admira- 
tion and reverence. He considered him a 
true messenger of God, and he sums up his 
historical role as the creator of a body of 
men, saints as well as soldiers, committed to 
the defence of the weak and to challenging 
State tyranny. 

HB. 


GURU GRANTH SAHIB. See SRE GURU 
GRANTH SAHIB 


GURU Ji KE SUTAN KI KATHA, lit. katha or 
story of the swlan or sons of Gurti (Gobind 
Singh), by Bhai Dunna Singh Handuria, was 
preserved in manuscript form under MS. No. 
6045 in the Sikh Reference Library at 
Amritsar until the Library perished in the 
army assault of 1984. The poem which, on 
the basis of internal evidence, was composed 
during 1760-65, comprised 122 chhands. The 
poet, Bhai Dunna Singh, had been with Guri 
Gobind Singh’s young sons and their grand- 
mother since they crossed the River Sarsa 
after the evacuation of Anandpur in 1705. 
He accompanied, as says the poet, up to 
Chamkaur Sahib, where two Sikhs, Darbari 
and Dhima, of the village of Saheri took 
custody of the family. He further states that 
the two sons of Gurtii Gobind Singh, their 
grandmother, a maid and the poet himself 
stayed at Chamkaur Sahib in the house of a 
waterman, Kima, a Brahman woman, 
Lachhmi, serving them food. In recognition 
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of their services, the grandmother rewarded 
the Brahman lady with two gold mohars and 
five gold bangles and Kima with five hun- 
dred rupees. It was here that the grandmother 
and the princes were taken to Saheri and the 
poet and the maid got separated from the 
company. The Sahibzadas, according to the 
poet, were then taken to Sirhind where they 
were tortured and executed. 

P.S.P. 


GURU KA BAGH MORCHA, one of the ma- 
jor compaigns in the Sikhs’ agitation in the 
early 1920’s for the reformation of their holy 
places. Gurt ka Bagh in Ghukkevali village, 
about 20 km from Amritsar, has two historic 
gurdwaras close to each other, commemorat- 
ing the visits respectively of Guru Arjan in 
1585 and Guri Tegh Bahadur in 1664. The 
latter is laid out on the site of a bagh (gar- 
den) which gave the place its name. Like 
most other gurdwaras, the management of 
these two had passed into the hands of 
mahants or abbots belonging to the monastic 
order of’ Udasi Sikhs. The grant of jagirs to 
such sacred places in Sikh times and the 
offerings of the devotees had made the cus- 
todians wealthy and prone to luxury. 

In 1921, one Sundar Das Udasi was the 
mahant of Guru ka Bagh. He was indifferent 
to his ecclesiastical duties and lived a disso- 
lute life, squandering the resources of the 
gurdwara. To save the shrine from being oc- 
cupied by reformist Sikhs, he however signed 
a formal agreement with them on 31] January 
1921, promising to make a new start and 
receive the rites of Khalsa initiation and to 
serve under an eleven member committee 
appointed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. But seeing how the 
government was everywhere supporting the 
‘mahants, he repudiated part of the agree- 
ment and said that, though he had surren- 
dered the gurdwara to the Shiromani Com- 
mittee, the piece of land known as Gurii ka 
Bagh attached to it was still his property. He 
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objected to Sikhs cutting down for the langar 
(gurdwara kitchen) firewood from that land. 
The police, willing to oblige him, arrested 
on 9 August 1922 five Sikhs on charges of 
trespass. The following day the arrested per- 
sons were hurriedly tried and sentenced to 
six months rigorous imprisonment. This 
sparked off the agitation, and the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee decided 
to send every day a batch of five Sikhs to 
chop firewood from the grove of trees on the 
Jand of Gurdwara Gurt: ka Bagh and court 
arrest if prevented from doing so. From 22 
August, police began to arrest jathas on 
charges of theft, riot and criminal trespass. 
The arrests gave a fillip to the movement and 
more and more Sikhs came forward to join 
protest. On 25 August, Amavas day, the gath- 
ering was so large that S.G.M. Beatty, Addi- 
tional Superintendent of Police, ordered the 
police to disperse it by a lathi-charge. 
Government violence led the Shiromani 
Commitee to increase the size of the jathas. 
On 26 August the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar issued warrants for the arrest of 
eight members of the executive of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak | 
Committee. A council of action, headed by . 
Teja Singh Samundri, now took over charge 
of the Akali morcha. The government banned 
the assembling of people at Gurii ka Bagh, 
and police pickets were posted on roads and 
bridges to intercept volunteers coming into 
Amritsar. Yet jathds of black-turbaned AkaAlis 
chanting the sacred hymns reached the spot 
every day to be mercilessly beaten by police 
until they fell to the ground to a man. This 
happened from day to day. Political leaders, 
social workers and reporters came to witness 
what was described as an ideally non-violent 
protest. A.L. Verges, an American cinema- 
tographer, prepared a film of the proceed- 
ings under the caption, Exclusive Picture of 
India’s Martyrdom. English missionary and 
educationist C.F. Andrews (1871-1940) visit- 
ed Gurt ka Bagh and saw, as he put it, “hun- 
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dreds of Christs being crucified.” He sent to 

the Press a detailed report on what he wit- 

nessed on 12 September 1922: 
It was a sight which I never wish to see 
again, a sight incredible to an 
Englishman. There were four Akali Sikhs 
with black turbans facing a band of about 
a dozen policemen, including two En- 
glish officers... They were perfectly still 
and did not move further forward. Their 
hands were placed together in prayer 
and it was clear that they were praying. 
Then, without the slightest provocation 
on their part, an Englishman lunged 
forward the head of his lathi which was 
bound with brass. He lunged it forward 
in such a way that his fist which held the 
staff struck the Akali Sikh, who was pray- 
ing, just at the collar bone with great 
force. It looked the most cowardly blow 
as I saw it struck... 
The blow which I saw was sufficient to 
fell the Akali Sikh and send him to the 
ground. He rolled over and slowly got 
up once more, and faced the same pun- 
ishment over again. Time after time one 
of the four who had gone forward was 
laid prostrate by repeated blows, now 
from the English officer and now from 
the police who were under his control. 
The others were knocked out more 
quickly... I saw with my own eyes one of 
these police kick in the stomach a Sikh 
who stood helplessly before him. For 
wher one of the Akali Sikhs had been 
hurled to the ground and was lying pros- 
trate, a pglice sepoy stamped with his 
foot upon him, using his full weight; the 
foot struck the prostrate man between 
the neck and the shoulder. 
The vow they had made to God was kept. 
I saw no act, no look, of defiance. It was 
true martyrdom for them as they went 
forward, a true act of faith, a true deed 
of devotion to God.. 
They believe intensely that their right to 
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cut wood in the garden of the Guru was 
an immemorial religious right, and this 
faith of theirs is surely to be counted for 
righteousness, whatever a defective and 
obsolete law may determine or fail to 
determine concerning legality... 

Sir Edward Maclagan, Lt-Governor of 
the Punjab, visited Gurt ka Bagh on 13 Sep- 
tember 1922. Under his orders, the beating 
of the volunteers was stopped. Mass arrests, 
imprisonments, heavy fines and attachment 
of propertics were resorted to. In the first 
week of October, the Governor-General 
Lord Reading held discussions with the Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab at Shimla to find a way 
out of the impasse. The good offices of a 
wealthy retired engineer, Sir Ganga Ram, 
were utilized to resolve the situation. Sir 
Ganga Ram acquired on lease, on 17 No- 
vember 1922, 524 kandls and 12 marlas of 
the garden land from Mahant Sundar Das, 
and allowed the Akalis access to it. On 27 
April 1923, Punjab Government issued or- 
ders for the release of the prisoners. Thus 
ended the morché of Gurt ka Bagh in which, 
according to Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee records, 5,605 Sikhs 
went to jail. 
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GURU KA LAHORE, a town in Bilaspur dis- 
trict of Himachal Pradesh, 12 km north of 
Anandpur Sahib associated with the matri- 
mony of Guru Gobind Singh. In 1673 Bhai 
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Hari Jas, a Subhikkhi Khatri of Lahore, had 
while on a visit to Anandpur betrothed his 
daughter Jito to him and had desired that 
the marriage party should come to Lahore 
where the marriage would be performed with 
due dignity. But the fateful events leading to 
the martyrdom of Gurt Tegh Bahadur inter- 
vened, and in the changed circumstances it 
was not possible for the young Guri to go to 
Lahore. A temporary encampment was there- 
fore raised near the village of Basantgarh 
and named Guru ka Lahore. Bhai Hari Jas 
with his family and relations took up his res- 
idence there. Gurt Gobind Siigh at the head 
of the marriage procession arrived from 
Anandpur and the nuptials were held on 23 
Har 1734 Bk/21 June 1677. Three gurdwaras 
now adorn the place. 


GURDWARA ANAND KARAJ STHAN PATSHAHI 
DASVIN marks the site where the marriage 
ceremony was performed. The present build- 
ing, constructed during the 1960’s under the 
supervision of Sant Seva Singh of Anandpur 
Sahib, comprises a marble-floored hall, with 
the sanctum in the middle of it. Gurt ka 
Langar is to the east of the assembly hall. 


GURDWARA PAUR SAHIB, 200 metres south of 
Gurdwara Anand Karaj Sthan, is close to a 
spring of water which, according to a popu- 
lar legend, was caused to break forth by the 
stamping of the hoof (paur, in Punjabi) of 
Guru Gobind Singh’s horse. The Gurdwara 
is a small mosaic-floored domed room con- 
structed by Sant Seva Singh. 


GURDWARA TRIVAINI SAHIB encloses another 
spring, 250 metres apart from Paur Sahib, 
believed to have been created by the stroke of 
Guru Gobind Singh’s spear. It was formerly 
called Karpa (lit. spear) Baoli. The name 
Trivaini, meaning the confluence of three 
rivers, became popular after the Hindu fzrtha 
at Allahabad bearing the same name. The 
Gurdwara building is a marble-floored rect- 
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angular room, with a dome above and a pavil- 
ion in front covering the spring, which feeds 
the adjoining sarovar. 

All the three Gurdwaras are affiliated to 
the Shiromanit Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. A religious fair is held coincid- 
ing with the spring festival of Basant 
Patichami (February). 
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GURU KA LANGAR (lit., langar or refecto- 
ry of the Gurij) is a community kitchen run 
in the name of the Guri. It is usually at- 
tached to a gurdwara. Langar, a Persian word, 
means ‘an almshouse’, ‘an asylum for the 
poor and the destitute’, ‘a public kitchen 
kept by a great man for his followers and 
dependants, holy persons and the needy.’ 
Some scholars trace the word langar to San- 
skrit analgrh (cooking place). In Persian, the 
specific term langar has been in use in an 
identical sense. In addition to the word it- 
self, the institution of langar is also trace- 
able in the Persian tradition. Langars were 
a common feature of the Sufi centres in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Even to- 
day some dargahs, or shrines commemorat- 
ing Sufi saints, run langars, like Khwaja 
Mu’in ud-Din Chishti’s at Ajmer. 

In Sikhism, the institution of langar owes 
its origin to the founder, Gura Nanak 
himself. Community kitchens came into ex- 
istence with the sangats or holy fellowships 
of disciples which sprang up at many places 
in his time. Sikhs sat in pangat (lit., a row) 
without distinctions of caste or status, to 
share a common meal prepared in the 
langar. Besides the kitchen where the food 
was cooked, lavgar stood for the victuals as 
well as for the hall where these were eaten. 
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The disciples brought the offerings and con- 
tributed the labour of their hands to pre- 
pare and serve the food. Gurii Nanak and 
his successors attached a great deal of im- 
portance to langar and it became, in their 
hands, a potent means of social reform. The 
former gave it the central place in the 
dharamsala he established at Kartarpur at 
the end of his preaching tours. He worked 
on his farm to provide for himself and for 
his family and to contribute his share to 
the common langar. He had such of his 
disciples as could afford to set up 
dharamsalas and langars. Among them were 
Sajjan Thag, then lost to godly ways, and a 
wealthy nobleman, Malik Bhago, both of 
whom had converted to his message. 
Bhumia, formerly a dacoit, was asked by 
Gurti Nanak to turn his kitchen into a langar 
in the name of God. A condition was laid 
upon Raja Shivnabh of Sangladip (Sri 
Lanka) that he open a langar before he 
could see him (Guru Nanak). The Raja, it 
is said, happily complied. 

Gurii Angad, Nanak JI, further extend- 
ed the scope of the institution. He helped 
with cooking and serving in the langar. His 
wife, Mata Khivi, looked after the pilgrims 
and visitors with the utmost attention. Such 
was her dedication to work in the langar 
that it came to be known after her name 
as Mata Khivi ji ka Langar. The bard 
Balvand pays homage to her in his verses, 
in the Gura Granth Sahib. To quote the 
stanza: 

Blest, sayeth Balvand, is Khivi [the Gura’s 
wife], 

Comforting by far is her presence to the 
disciple, 

Amply she distributes food in the Gurt’s 
langar. 

The fare includes khir, rice cooked in 
milk and ghee, 

Which has the taste of ambrosia itself. 

(GG, 967) 

The Var by Satta and Balvand also ap- 
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plauds Gurt Amar Das’s laigarwherein “ghee 
and flour abounded.” In spite of rich variety 
of food served in his langar, Guru Amar Das 
ate asimple meal earned by the labour of his 
own hands. “What was received from the 
disciples was consumed the same day and 
nothing was saved for the morrow.” Contrib- 
uting towards the Gurt ka Langar became an 
established custom for the Sikhs. Partaking 
of food in Gurit ka Langar was made a condi- 
tion for disciples and visitors before they 
could see the Guru. Gurt Amar Das’s injunc- 
tion was: “pahile pangat pachhe sangat”— first 
comes eating together, then meeting 
together.” Langarthus gave practical expres- 
sion to the notion of equality . Emperor 
Akbar, who once visited Guru Amar Das at 
Goindval, had to eat out of the common 
kitchen like any other pilgrim. As the Mahima 
Prakashrecords, the Emperor refused to step 
on the silks spread out for him by his servants 
when going to call on the Guru. He turned 
aside the lining with his own hands and 
walked to the Gurti’s presence barefoot. 

Bhai Jetha, who came into spiritual suc- 
cession as Gurti Ram Das, served food in 
Guru Amar Das’s langar, brought firewood 
from the forest and drew water from the 
well. By such deeds of devoted service, he 
gained enlightenment and became worthy 
of the confidence of Gurt! Amar Das. Langar 
served to train the disciples in seva and to 
overcome class distinctions. 

The institution of langar had become 
an integral part of the Sikh movement by 
now and, with the increase in its numbers, 
it gained further popularity and strength. 
With the development under Guri Ram Das 
and Guru Arjan of Amritsar as the central 
seat of the Sikh faith, the capacity of the 
local Gurt’ ka Langar increased manifold. 
Sikhs came from far-off places to see their 
Gurt and to lend a hand with the construc- 
tion work. They were all served food in Gurt 
ka Langar. 

Gurt Hargobind and Guru Tegh Bahadur 
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travelled extensively in north and northeast 
India. This led to the establishment of many 
new sangats. Each sangat meant an addition- 
al langar. In the reign of Gurt Gobind Singh, 
the institution of lamgar acquired further 
significance. At Anandpur, the new seat of 
Sikhism, a number of langars were in exist- 
ence, each under the supervision of a devot- 
ed and pious Sikh. Food was available in 
these langars day and night. 

Once Gurt Gobind Singh, disguised as 
an ordinary pilgrim, made a surprise check 
of the langars at Anandpur. He discovered 
that Bhai Nand Lal’s langar was the best 
maintained. He complimented him and 
asked others to emulate his standards of ded- 
ication and service. One of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s commandments was that a Sikh vis- 
iting another Sikh’s door must be served 
food, without hesitation or delay. Another 
of his sayings ran: “Gharib da munh guru ki 
golak hai — to feed a hungry mouth is to 
feed the Gurt.” This spirit of common shar- 
ing and of mutual co-operation and service 
was the underlying principle of the Sikh tra- 
dition of langar. 

“Keep the langarever open” are reported 
to have been the last words of Guru Gobind 
Singh spoken to Bhai Santokh Singh before 
he passed away at Nanded. One of the lines 
in his Dasam Granth reads: “Deg tegh jag me 
dou chalai— may langar (charity) and sword 
(instrument of securing justice) together pre- 
vail in the world.” The first Sikh coin minted 
in the eighteenth century carried the Per- 
sian maxim: “Deg legh fateh — may langar and 
sword be ever triumphant.” 

The langar continued to perform its dis- 
tinctive role in days of the direst persecution. 
Bands of Sikhs wandering in deserts and jun- 
gles would cook whatever they could get, 
and sit in a pangat to share it equally. Later, 
when the Sikhs came into power, the institu- 
tion of langar was further consolidated be- 
cause of increased number of gurdwaras run- 
ning the langar , and assignment of jagirs to 
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gurdwaras for this purpose. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh made grants of 
jagirs to gurdwaras for the maintenance of 
langars. Similar endowments were created by 
other Sikh rulers as well. Today, practically 
every gurdwara has a langar supported by the 
community in general. In smaller gurdwaras 
cooked food received from different house- 
holds may comprise the langar. In any case, 
no pilgrim or visitor will miss food at meal 
time in a gurdwara, Sharing a common meal 
sitting in a pangat is for a Sikh an act of 
piety. So is his participation in cooking or 
serving food in the langar and in cleaning 
the used dishes. The Sikh ideal of charity is 
essentially social in conception. A Sikh is 
under a religious obligation to contribute 
one-tenth of his earning for the welfare of 
the community. He must also contribute the 
service of his hands whenever he can, that 
rendered in a langar being the most 
meritorious. 

The institution of Gurt ka Langar has 
served the community in many ways. It has 
ensured the participation of women and chil- 
dren in a task of service of mankind. Wom- 
en play an important role in the preparation 
of meals and the children join in serving 
food to the pangat. Langar teaches the eti- 
quette of sitting and eating in a community. 
Again, langar has played a great part in up- 
holding the virtue of equality of all human 
beings. 

Besides the langars attached to gurdwaras, 
there are improvised open-air langars at the 
time of festivals and gurpurbs. Specially ar- 
ranged langars on such occasions are proba- 
bly the most largely-attended community 
meals anywhere in the world. There might be 
a hundred thousand people partaking of food 
at a single meal in one such langar. Wherev- 
er Sikhs are, they have established their 
langars. In their prayers, the Sikhs seek from 
the Almighty the favour: “Loh langar tapde 
rahin— may the hot plates, the langars, re- 
main ever in service.” 
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GURU KIAN SAKHIAN, containing stories 
from the lives of the Guris, was written by 
Bhatt Sariip Singh Kaushish, of Bhadson, in 
Parganah Thanesar. As recorded by the au- 
thor, the manuscript was completed in 1847 
Bk/AD 1790 at Bhadson itself. The original 
manuscript was written in Bhattachchhari, a 
script used by the Bhatts or family bards for 
recording genealogical details concerning 
their clients. It was later transliterated into 
Gurmukhi script by Bhatt Chhaji Singh 
Kaushish in 1925 Bk/AD 1869. The work has 
since been published (1986) in book form. 
The manuscript contains a total of 112 sakhis 
connected with the lives of five of the Guris 
— Gurii Hargobind to Gurii Gobind Singh. 
Four of these sakhis relate to Gurta Hargobind, 
nine to Guraii Har Rai , four to Gurt’ Har 
Krishan, 16 to Gurtt Tegh Bahadur and 79 to 
Gurt Gobind Singh. a 

The first Gurt to have Bhatts in atten- 
dance was Gurti Arjan. A few of them be- 
came devout Sikhs. They wrote hymns in 
praise of Gurii Arjan and his predecessors 
which are preserved in the Gurtt Granth 
Sahib. They and their descendants took part 
in Gurti Hargobind’s battles against the 
Mughal forces. They put down in their vahis, 
genealogical records, some of the events con- 
nected with the lives of the Guris. The en- 
tries in the Bhatt Vahis are thus historically 
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very important. 

The Guru kidn Sakhian is based upon 
these Bhatt entries. But the description of 
historical events in the Guru kian Sakhian is 
different in style from accounts in the Vahis. 
Entries in the latter mainly confine them- 
selves to giving details with regard to the 
ancestry, gotra, clan, etc., of the persons con- 
cerned and mentioning the year, month, t2th2 
(dark or moonlit part of the lunar month), 
day and sometimes even the exact time of a 
particular happening. The description of the 
episode itself is sketchy and brief. The Guru 
kian Sakhiadn is, on the contrary, narrative in 
character. 

The Guru kian Sakhian, discovered re- 
cently by Giani Garja Singh, brings to light 
some new facts, especially in relation to the 
lives of Gurti’ Tegh Bahadur and Gurwt 
Gobind Singh. Likewise, it provides crucial 
evidence on certain historical points. Of 
special significance is the Sakhian version of 
Gurt} Granth Sahib having’ been 
apotheosized as Guru by Guru Gobind Singh 
before he passed away. The manuscript also 
records the fact of Banda Singh receiving 
the rites of the Khalsa at the hands of Gurtt 
Gobind Singh. In any case, the manuscript is 
increasingly attracting the notice of modern 
historians. 

The language of the Guru kian Sakhian is 
a mixture of Punjabi and Hindi with fre- 
quent use of the Bhatt patois. At a couple of 
places we find Englisn words. This is plainly 
anachronistic explained by some as errors 
on the part of copyists. 
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GURU KI DHAB, also known by its old name 
of Doda Tal, is north of Jaito (30°-26’N, 74°- 
53’E). Gurti Gobind Singh passed through 
here travelling from the nearby village of 
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Saravan during his journey westward from 
Dina in December 1705. The tal or dhab, lit. 
a large pond, came to be known as Guri ki 
Dhab in honour of the Guri’s sojourn. Most 
of the area has since been reclaimed for 
cultivation, but a gurdwara, with a small oc- 
tagonal sarovar by its side, was constructed 
during the 1970’s. Large gatherings take 
place on every full-moon day and the first of 
every Bikrami month attracts devotees in 
large numbers, especially women with small 
children, from the surrounding villages. 
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GURU MANGAT, a village close to Lahore 
Cantonment, is sacred to Gurii Hargobind 
(1595-1644), who visited it during his stay at 
Muzang. Gurdwara Patshahi VI, a domed 
building with a gilded pinnacle about 400 
metres southwest of the village, stood on the 
site where the Gurti had sojourned. The 
shrine came under the control of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee in 1927. While digging a sarovar (bathing 
tank) on the back of the new building, an 
old baolt or open well with steps descending 
to water level was discovered and renovated. 
The shrine was abandoned in the wake of 
mass migrations caused by the partition of 
the Punjab in 1947, 

M.G.S. 


GURUMUKHI DIN PATRI, iit. a calendar or 
daily diary (patr?) in Gurmukhi characters, 
is a Manuscript reporting some of the events 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign from AD 
1805 onwards. The author is one Ram Singh, 
perhaps a resident of Amritsar, for he nar- 
rates events occurring at Amritsar in greater 
detail than those at other places. A photo- 
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copy of this manuscript, the original of which 
was at the Panjab University, Lahore, is pre- 
served in the Khalsa College, Amritsar, un- 
der MS. No 1796. It contains 51 folios, i.e. 
102 pages, each page comprising 14 lines. 
On the very first page are mentioned five of 
the marriages of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in- 
cluding the one with Rani jfindan, mother 
of Maharaja Duleep Singh. It was on the 
Holi day of 1860 Bk/AD 1803 that Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh received Jasvant Rao Marhatta 
[Maratha] at Amritsar where they exchanged 
turbans, betokening that they had become 
brothers from that day. The entry further 
reads : “Marhattas did a good deal of shop- 
ping, and hence traders of Amritsar benefit- 
ed to a very great extent. The Guru himself 
is the saviour of Amritsar and he saved the 
honour of the city in the matter of supplies 
and variety, at which the Marhattas were 
really amazed.” To give an idea of the 
Marhattas’ wealth, their elephants are de- 
scribed as having gold chains. 

According to some other entries, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh conquered Kangra 
in 1856 Bk/AD 1799, finally occupying it in 
1874 Bk. Prince Kharak Singh, son of Ranjit 
Singh, was married to Chand Kaur in 1868 
Bk/AD 1811. The Maharaja died in 1896 Bk/ 
AD 1839 and four queens and seven maids 
burnt themselves on his pyre. The cause? 
This is what the Pair? says: “The Maharaja 
had a meeting in December-January with 
the English and took English wine. He was 
rendered incapable of speech the next 
month and died in that condition six 
months later.” 

The diary ends with the Anglo-Sikh war 
of 1902 Bk/AD 1845-46. However, the last 
pages contain bits of miscellaneous 
information. It is recorded that the con- 
struction of Akal burga continued until 1906 
Bk/AD 1849. We also have the dates of death 
of Fateh Singh Ahlavalia (1908 Bk/AD 1851), 
Gujjar Singh Bhangi, Sahib Singh Bhangi 
and Sahib Singh Bedi. At the end is ap- 
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pénded a horoscope of the Maharaja. 
£.5.Am, 


GURU NANAK BANS PRAKASH, by Sukhbasi 
Ram Bedi (c. 1758-c.1848), an Udasi saint 
and a descendant of Gurti Nanak, is a ver- 
sified biography of Gurt. Nanak with con- 
siderable detail about his descendants as 
well. Two manuscript copies of the work are 
extant — one at the Gurii Nanak Dev Uni- 
versity, Amritsar, and the second in the Cen- 
tral Public Library, Patiala. Of these, the 
former which is dated 1886 Bk/AD 1829 was 
copied by one Achhar Singh. The work has 
since been published (1986) by Punjabi Uni- 
versity, Patiala. The author, according to his 
own statement (pp. 506-13), was the son of 
Kabali Mall, seventh in the line of descen- 
dants of Lachhmi Chand (Lakhmi Das), the 
younger son of Gurti Nanak (1469-1539). 
He was the disciple of Anandghana about 
whom he writes with deep reverence and 
whom he had first met at Tahli, near Dera 
Baba Nanak, and got initiated into the Udasi 
sect. Sukhbasi Ram journeyed through the 
Indian countryside preaching Sikh tenets, 
but he spent a major part of his life at Dera 
Baba Nanak where he was born and at Kashi 
where he studied Indian philosophy and 
poetics. It was on his return to the Punjab 
that he wrote this book. It is said that 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh rewarded him with a 
gift of five villages in Sialkot district and 
Raja Ranjit Dev of Jammu with fifty acres of 
land in the Kathi area. This latter jagzr was 
confiscated by the British. 

This 4,500-stanza-long work which was 
written with the aim of eulogizing Guri 
Nanak and his family and preaching the 
Sikh way of life, opens with the Mul Man- 
tra, followed by an invocation to various 
gods and goddesses. In presenting the life 
of Gurt: Nanak which covers more than half 
of the book, the author has depended upon 
the family tradition as well as upon works 
such as Bala Janam Sakhiand Puratan Janam 
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Sakhi. He emphatically departs from the 
Bala tradition in that he places the birth of 
Gurt. Nanak in the month of Baisakh in- 
stead of Kartik. The text contains referenc- 
es to certain events about which history has 
remained silent. The author, for instance, 
refers to Guru Arjan’s arrest under the 
orders of Jahangir and his release at the 
intervention of Baba Sri Chand. This arrest 
may have preceded the one which ended in 
the Guru’s martyrdom. Dohira and Chaupai 
are the metres commonly employed by the 
poet though use has also been occasionally 
made of Soratha, Savaiyya and Aril. The lan- 
guage is Sadh Bhakha, with a predominant 
admixture of Punjabi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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GURU NANAK PRAKASH PRESS, a litho 
printing press, started around AD 1859 in 
the village of Pipri, near Gorakhpur in the 
Uttar Pradesh, by Kanvar Jagjot Singh, 
grandson of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and son 
of Kanvar Pashaura Singh, for printing books 
in Gurmukhi script with a view to promot- 
ing Punjabi literature and culture. Jagjot 
Singh had been exiled from the Punjab, 
along with several other Sikh princes and 
chiefs upon the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849 to the British dominions. He em- 
ployed three scholars, namely Kishan Singh, 
Devi Datt and Bishan Datt, for writing books 
originally in Punjabi as well as for render- 
ing into the language some of the old 
classics. Among the works published were 
Punjabi translations of Mitashri Tika or Manu 
Smylti (total number of pages 77) by Devi 
Datt, Rdajnit2 Granth (a book on political 
theory; pp. 136) by Bishan Datt and Kishan 
Singh, and Bhoj Prabandh Sar (a book on 
prosody; pp. 37) by Bishan Datt. Published 
in the seventies of the nineteenth century 
these books dealing with Hindu ethics, po- 
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litical theory and prosody, respectively, were 
abbreviated adaptations into Punjabi of the 
Sanskrit classics, and were meant for free 
distribution. 

The press ceased to exist by 1880, but 
was revived in 1892 at Sialkot (now in Paki- 
stan) where Jagjot Singh had settled down in 
1884 after the withdrawal of the ban on his 
entry into the Punjab. However, it had to 
close down soon after when only 284 pages 
of the Punjabi book of Paras Bhag (second 
edition) had been printed. The first edition 
of this work and Prem Sagar, a biography of 
Lord Krsna, had also been got printed by 
Jagjot Singh, but at another press. 

S.S.A. 


GURU NANAK SARB-SAMPRADAI CON- 
FERENCE, 1934, convened at Bhaini Sahib, 
centre of the Namdhari Sikhs, on 13 and 14 
October 1934 at the instance of Baba Partap 
Singh, the Namdhari chief, with the primary 
object of forging unity among various Sikh 
sects following the teachings of Gurii Nanak. 
Almost all the Sikh sects were represented at 
the Conference which was presided over by 
Bhai Arjan Singh of Bagarian. Svami Raj 
Tirath and Sant Hari Das attended the con- 
ference on behalf of the Udasis and Pandit 
Man Singh Shastri, Mahant Kishan Singh and 
Mahant Hakam Singh on behalf of the 
Nirmalas. The Sevapanthis were represented 
by Pandit Nischal Singh and Mahant 
Gurbakhsh Singh and the Namdharis by 
Atma Singh of Rawalpindi, Nidhan Singh 
Alam and Sant Indar Singh Chakravarti, 
besides Baba Partap Singh himself. Baba 
Savan Singh of Beds represented the Radha 
Soami sect and Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, 
Sir Jogendra Singh and Bhai Jodh Singh at- 
tended the Conference on behalf of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. The Shiromani Akali Dal and 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee were represented by Master Tara Singh 
and Giani Sher Singh. Also present were Bhai 
Kahn Singh of Nabha, Professor Teja Singh, 
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Baba Gurdit Singh Komagata Maru, Bibi 
Niranjan Kaur, wife of Babu Teja Singh of 
Bhasaur, Giani Hira Singh Dard and Profes- 
sor Ganga Singh. 

The proceedings began with ardas or Sikh 
supplicatory prayer recited by Bhai Jodh 
Singh. The thrust of the deliberations was 
on evolving a code of conduct based on 
mutual respect and on laying down guide- 
lines for the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, statutory body as- 
signed to managing Sikh gurdwaras, in deal- 
ing with shrines belonging to various Sikh 
sects. A concrete decision taken was about 
the withdrawal by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee or local Sikhs of 
petitions preferred in courts, under Clause 7 
of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, for assum- 
ing control of more shrines. With a view to 
implementing the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence, an executive committee was constitut- 
ed, under the chairmanship of Bhai Arjan 
Singh of Bagarian, which was also autho- 
rized to mediate between the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and the 
controllers of gurdwardas involved in any legal 
suit. The Conference met again the follow- 
ing year at Gujranwala on 20-22 April simul- 
taneously with the annual session of the Sikh 
Educational Conference after which it ceased 
to exist. 

P.S.G. 


GURU NANAK VIDYA BHANDAR TRUST, 
aiming at promoting education among 
Sikhs, was founded in 1924 by Sardar 
Bahadur Dharam Singh. He had the inspi- 
ration from Sant Atar Singh of Mastiana, 
a Sikh saint widely revered for his piety at 
that time. The Trust was formally regis- 
tered on 10 May 1932. Dharam Singh 
made substantial contributions from his 
personal assets. Funds were donated by 
Sant Atar Singh as well. Among the 18 
founding members were eminent educa- 
tionists and publicmen such as Bhai Jodh 
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Singh, Bhai Mohan Singh, Bhar Takht 
Singh and Professor Teja Singh. The Trust 
has since been engaged in its task of 
spreading secular and religious education 
among Sikhs. It has opened a large num- 
ber of schools and aids and maintains sev- 
eral centres for vocational and technical 
training, libraries, dispensaries, orphanag- 
es and dharamsalas. It disburses a large 
number of scholarships to help Sikh stu- 
dents, especially those from backward 
classes. At Gurdwara Rikabganj in Delhi it 
runs an institute — Gurmat Vidyala — for 
training Sikh missionaries and ragis. 

Jg.s. 


GURU NANAK VIDYAK SOCIETY, estab- 
lished in Bombay in July 1947 by the Deccan 
Khalsa Diwan, and registered with the Reg- 
istrar of Companies on 27 March 1948 to 
provide educational facilities for the children 
of refugee families migrating to Bombay from 
riot-affected areas in the north. Funds were 
raised through voluntary subscriptions, later 
supplemented by a grant from the state 
government. The first institution set up un- 
der the auspices of the society was the Gurt 
Nanak High School. The Society now runs 
two dozen schools, each having a separate 
management board appointed by it. In addi- 
tion to the usual academic curriculum, these 
schools offer instruction in the principles 
and history of the Sikh faith. It was mainly 
through the efforts of Gurti Nanak Vidyak 
Society that Punjabi was recognized as an 
optional subject of study in the state schools 
and university degree curricula. The Socicty 
also maintains a fairly well-stocked library, 
with special sections on Sikhism and Punjabi 
literature. 

Hr.S. 


GURUSAR, village 11 km northwest of 
Giddarbaha (30°-12’N, 74°-39’E) in Faridkot 
district of the Punjab, claims a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Manji Sahib, sacred to Guru 
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Gobind Singh, who visited the place in 1706 
on his way from Muktsar to Talvandi Sabo. 
The Gurdwara, situated on the bank of the 
village pond, comprises the old Manji Sahib, 
a domed octagonal structure skirted by a 
covered circumambulatory passage, and an 
assembly hall, added more recently. The 50- 
metre square sarovar is also a later addition. 
The Gurdwara owns 25 acres of land and is 
managed by the Shiromanli Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. Special divans are 
held to mark major anniversaries on the Sikh 
calendar. 
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GURUSAR, a village in Bathinda district, 25 
km east of Jaito (30°-26’N, 74°-53’E), isa new 
habitation named after a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Patshahi X Gurisar, commemo- 
rating the visit of Gurt Gobind Singh, who 
happended to come here following the chase 
from Dina in December 1705, Here Guri 
Gobind Singh stayed for a short while on the 
bank of a pool of water, which Bhai Santokh 
Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, describes 
as Rukhala, probably because of the thick 
growth of trees (rukkh, in Punjabi) around it. 
The place then formed part of the village of 
Jalal, 2 km to the southeast of it. The habita- 
tion that originally grew up near the 
Gurdwara was washed away in the floods of 
1950, but the old shrine stood intact. In this 
domed shrine, marking the site where Guru 
Gobind Singh alighted for rest, is preserved 
a bedstead said to have been used by him. 
The Gurti Granth Sahib is seated in one of 
the rooms constructed recently. The old pool, 
converted into a lined sarovar, is at the back 
of the shrine. The Gurdwara is maintained 
by the village sangat. 
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GURUSAR PATSHAHI X, GURDWARA, 
lending its name to the village that has 
grown in its neighbourhood, stands near 
Saravan, a village 10 km south east of Kot 
Kapara (30°-35’N, 74°-49’E) in Faridkot 
district of the Punjab. It marks the site where 
Guru Gobind Singh put up on his way from 
Dina to Kot Kaptra in December 1705. 
According to Sakhi Pothi, residents of Baihbal 
and Saravan villages took some of the Sikhs 
accompaning Guru Gobind Singh to their 
homes for meals. As they returned to the 
camp, Gurt Gobind Singh asked each one 
of them what he had been given to eat. 
One of them, Mailagar Singh by name, 
answered, “I have enjoyed the best feast of 
my life,” but would not say more. The Gurit 
thereupon sent for the host who had enter- 
tained Mailagar Singh. He shyly confessed 
that he was so poor that he could offer to 
his guest nothing better than some dried 
pilu, fruit of van tree (Quercus incana), 
soaked in warm water. The Guri praised 
the host who had offered in hospitality all 
he had and the guest who was content with 
whatever he had been given. 

The Gurdwara is an old two-storeyed 
building on the eastern edge of the village 
of Gurisar. The sanctum, 5-metre square, 
is on the ground floor. Here on the walls 
are painted scenes from Hindu mythology 
while the walls of the room above are dec- 
orated with pictures of the Sikh Guris and 
some old mahants or custodians of the 
shrine. The Gurdwara, endowed with 40 
acres of land, is now controlled by Nihangs 
of the Buddha Dal. Besides the daily 
prayers, special divans are held on the first 
of every Bikrami month. Two annual festi- 
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vals observed are Baisakhi which falls in the 
middle of April and Maghi which comes off 
in the middle of January. 
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GURUSAR SATLANI, GURDWARA, 1.5 km 
south of the railway station named after it, 
is within the revenue limits of Hoshiarnagar 
village in Amritsar district of the Punjab. 
The shrine marks the spot where Gurt 
Hargobind (1595-1644), travelling from 
Lahore to Amritsar, made a night’s halt near 
a pond. According to local tradition, Guri 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) himself appoint- 
ed one of his Sikhs, Bulaka Singh, as the 
custodian of this shrine. The shrine was rich- 
ly endowed by Sikh rulers and chiefs during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
management of the Gurdwara along with its 
vast farmlands passed to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1925. 
In 1974, it was entrusted for renovation and 
reconstruction to Sant Mangal Singh. The 
main hall is on the ground floor of the six- 
storeyed building. The water of the old 
pond, since properly lined and used as 
sarovar, is believed to have medicinal prop- 
erties for curing skin diseases. A largely-at- 
tended annual fair is held to coincide with 
the full-moon day of Bhadon (August- 
September). 
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GURUSHABAD RATANAKAR MAHAN KOSH, 
more popularly known by its shorter title 


GURUSHABAD RATANAKAR MAHAN KOSH 


Mahan Kosh, the great dictionary, by the cel- 
ebrated man of letters and lexicographer, 
Bhai Kahn Singh, of Nabha, is a work unex- 
celled for its neatness and refinement of 
expression and monumental in its scope and 
size. It would indeed do justice to the title 
“Encyclopaedia.” It is amazing how an indi- 
vidual conceived and planned a work of such 
a vast dimension and how he accomplished 
it single-handed in a single lifetime. For the 
Punjabi world of learning, the Mahan Kosh 
has been a real boon and generations of 
scholars have been nurtured on the inspira- 
tion and the literary energy and thought it 
has supplied. The style is a model of defin- 
itiveness of concept, tight and crisp, an es- 
sential requirement of encyclopaedic 
writing. 

Arranged in alphabetical order of the 
Gurmukhi script, the Mahan Kosh carries 64, 
263 entries, which include words that occur 
in the Sikh canon, religious as well as 
historical. The author launched upon his 
research in the course of a study of two exist- 
ing volumes, Pandit Tara Singh Narotam’s 
Granth Guru Girarth Kos (1895) and Hazara 
Singh’s Sri Gurit Granth Kos (1899). He real- 
ized that a lexicographical work containing 
words occurring in Sikh historical texts as 
well as vocables in the Gurt Granth Sahib 
could be of great value in promoting literary 
and critical studies in Punjabi. He made a 
very minute investigation ploughing through 
the entire corpus. He resigned his appoint- 
ment in the Nabha state government on 10 
May 1912 to initiate the project. It took him 
about fourteen years to carry out the gigan- 
tic task he had set himself. He had the satis- 
faction of witnessing the consummation of 
his extraordinary industry on 6 February 
1926. 

Maharaja Brijindar Singh of Faridkot, 
who had undertaken to have the work print- 
ed and who claimed experience of patroniz- 
ing this kind of scholarly enterprise, the first- 
ever commentary on the Guru Granth Sahib 
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having been published in his state and the 
fourth and last volume of which was pub- 
lished in his own time, had died in 1918. 
Bhai Kahn Singh’s erstwhile patron Maharaja 
Ripudaman Singh, of Nabha, had problems 
with the British authority and had eventually 
to abdicate his throne in 1923. In this situa- 
tion, Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Patiala 
came forward to help the project and of- 
fered to underwrite the entire expenditure 
on printing. The printing of the work started 
on 26 October 1927 at Sudarshan Press, 
Amritsar, owned by the popular Punjabi poet, 
Dhani Ram Chatrik. The printing was com- 
pleted on 13 April 1930. After the first edi- 
tion (1930) which came out in four volumes, 
the Mahan Kosh was published by the Lan- 
guages Department of Punjab, Patiala, in a 
single volume. This edition has since been 
reproduced three times, the last edition com- 
ing out in 1981. 

Each of the entries in the Mahan Kosh 
has been treated comprehensively. Its ‘ety- 
mology and different meanings according to 
its usage at different places in different works 
have been recorded along with textual 
quotations. The work includes more than 
7,000 words of Perso-Arabic origin. These 
words, as well as those of Sanskrit origin, 
have been reproduced in their respective 
scripts to bring to the readers their correct 
pronunciation and exact connotation. The 
names of geographical places, especially 
those claiming historical gurdwards, have 
been dealt with the same care and attention 
to detail. The legends about each of the 
gurdwaras and its location have been 
recorded. Illustrations and maps have been 
added in the case of major places of 
pilgrimage. These Sikh shrines were visited 
by an investigator who recorded the details 
under the advice and the guidance of the 
author. 

The work also contains entries on trees 
and herbs. Their botanical Latin equivalents 
have also been provided. Besides, there are 
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entries on diseases, medicines, as also on 
terms from philosophy, music, prosody and 
rhetoric. Appropriate quotations and illus- 
trations have been provided from works on 
religion, history, geography, science, medi- 
cine and language. References to the Vedas, 
the Bible, the Quran, and other religious 
texts have been carefully traced. Different 
religions and their sects and their special- 
ized terms and symbols are dealt with in 
appropriate detail. About historical and bio- 
graphical works, accuracy and precision have 
been the criteria. Sikh chronicles written up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century have 
been dealth with in detail. 

DS. 
GUTHRIE, an Englishman and a deserter 
from British army. He joined the Sikh army 
in 1843, serving only for a few months. 
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GUTKA, a small-sized missal or breviary con- 
taining chosen hymns or banis from Sikh 
Scriptures. The etymology of the term gutka 
may be traced back to Sanskrit gud (to guard, 
preserve) or gunth (to enclose, envelop, sur- 
round, cover) through Pali guiti (keeping, 
guarding). A late-eighteenth-century schol- 
ar of Udasi sect spelt the word as gudhkd. It 
is obligatory for Sikhs to recite certain texts 
and prayers as part of their daily devotions. 
This led to the practice of writing them 
down in gutkds or pothis (larger in size than 
gutkas). Keeping or carrying of gutkas must 
have gained greater vogue among the Sikhs 
during the early eighteenth century when 
disturbed conditions forced them to be ever 
on the move. They kept them sheathed with 
their gatras or cross-belts as they rode out 
from place to place. Gutkas became really 
popular with the advent of the printing press 
and the rise of the Singh Sabha movement 
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during the last quarter of the nineteenth. 
century. Various types of gutkas made their 
appearance. The most common were 
Nitnem gutkas, which contained banis meant 
to be recited daily, namely Japu, Japu, 
Savaiyye, Anandu for the morning, Rahrasi 
and Benati Chaupai for the evening and 
Sohila at bedtime. Some also contained 
Shabad Hazare, Asad ki Var and Sukhmani, 
although the last two bdnis were also avail- 
able in separate volumes. Another gutka 
which has gained currency under the title is 
Sundar Gutka containing besides all the 
above banis, compositions for occassional 
recitation such as Barah Maha (Twelve 
Months) and hymns appropriate to birth, 
marriage and funeral ceremonies and rites. 
The commonest script is Gurmukhi, al- 
though gutkés published in Devanagari and 
Persian scripts are also available. 

Bb.S.N. 


GWALIOR (26°-10’N, 78°-8’E), formerly the 
capital of a princely state, is now a district 
town in Madhya Pradesh. It is a railway junc- 
tion on the Central Railway, 120 km south 
of Agra, and an important road junction 
along the Agra-Bombay national highway. 
Gurdwara Data Bandi Chhor Patshahi VI, 
dedicated to Guru Hargobind, is situated 
inside the historic rock-fort of Gwalior, 
about 3 km from the railway station. Guru 
Hargobind was detained in this fort for some 
time under the orders of the Mughal Em- 
peror Jahangir. Historians have ‘differed 
widely as regards the exact period of the 
Gurii’s detention, but it appears he re- 
mained confined to the fort for a few months 
sometime between 1617 and 1619. Sikh tra- 
dition is, however, unanimous in asserting 
that, when the Emperor ordered the release 
of Gurii Hargobind, he refused to come out 
alone. There were in the fort fifty-two other 
captives, chiefs and princes, seized from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Gurt’ Hargobind 
insisted that they should be set free, too. 
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The Emperor ordered that as many prison- 
ers as could hold on to the Gurwu’s robe 
could come out with him. It is said that 
Gur Hargobind had a special cloak made 
with 52 strings attached to it. All the fifty- 
two captives each caught a string and came 
out of the fort with the Guru. From that 
day, Guru Hargobind came to be known as 
Data Bandi-Chhor, ‘the Munificent 
Deliverer.’ A shrine bearing this name was 
established to mark the place where Guru 
Hargobind had lived in captivity. 

The shrine was looked after by Muslim 
faqirs till after 1947 when the site was ac- 
quired by the Sikhs and a Gurdwara was 
built. The original shrine is also maintained 
in the form of a rectangular marbled plat- 
form, on a base 7-metre square and one- 
metre high. It is shaded by a handsomely 
carved marble canopy and is guarded by 
two marble lions in sitting posture in the 
front. 
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The construction of the new building 
started on Poh sudi 7, 2024 Bk/6 January 
1968, under the supervision of Sant Jhanda 
Singh and Uttam Singh Mauni of Khaditr 
Sahib. The central building of stone and 
concrete has six storeys, including the base- 
ment, with a central dome on top and small- 
er domed pavilions at the corners. The main 
assembly hall, supported on massive square 
pillars in the middle, is fairly large, with a 
raised platform for the Gura Granth Sahib. 
In a separate compound is the Guri ka 
Langar, with a kitchen, a refectory. 
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HADIABAD, village 1.5 km west of Phagwara 
| (31°-14'N, 75°-46'E) in Kaparthala district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Chhevin Patshahi, dedicated to 
Gurt! Hargobind, who visited here during 
his brief sojourn at Phagwara in 1635. Guru 
Har Rai is also said to have visited the site. 
The present building (cornerstone laid on 5 
March 1950) is a three-storeyed structure 
topped by an octagonal domed pavilion. The 
main hall has a sanctum at the far end where 
the Gurti Granth Sahib is seated. Adjoining 
the complex is the sarovar. The Gurdwara is 
managed by a local committee under the 
overall control of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. Besides daily servic- 
es, all major Sikh anniversaries are marked 

by special celebrations. 
M.G.S. 


HADIAYA or Handiaya, village 6 km 
southwest of Barnala (30°-22'N, 75°-32'E) in 
Sangrur district of the Punjab, is sacred to 
Gurii Tegh Bahadur. According to local 
tradition, the Gurai came here in 1722 Bk/ 
AD 1665 and sat in a grove near a pond. The 
villagers at first paid no attention to him. 
Then a person came and complained of a 
certain disease that was rampant in the 
village. He particularly lamented the 
suffering of his son. The Guru advised him 
to have the patient bathed in the pond. He 
objected that the tanners of the village 
dipped the hides in the water, completely 
polluting it. The Gurt told him to ignore 
the tanning and try the remedy. The villager 


complied, with the result that the patient 
felt relieved and cured. As the news spread, 
the whole village flocked to the pond to 
bathe in it and get rid of the disease. They 
gratefully served the Gurt thereafter and 
were blessed by him. The pond has since 
been developed into a 64-metre square 
sarovar and its water is still believed to 
possess curative properties. The shrine 
established to commemorate the sacred visit 
is called Gurdwara Sahib Gurti Sar Pakka 
Patshahi IX. The present building, 
constructed by Maharaja Karam Singh (1798- 
1845), ruler of Patiala state, is a large haveli, 
high-walled house, entered through a high 
gateway with a heavy wooden gate. The 
sanctum, a 5-metre square domed room on 
a high plinth, stands in the middle of the 
brick-paved inner compound. The Gurit 
Granth Sahib is seated on a platform in the © 
centre of this room. A well-ventilated divan 
hall was added in 1962. The Gurdwara owns 
90 acres of land and is now managed directly 
by the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. Large gatherings take place on 
amavasya, the last day of the dark half of 
every lunar month. 
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HAFIZABAD (32°-4'N, 73°-41'E), a sub-divi- 
sional town in Gujranwala district of Paki- 
stan, claimed a historical Sikh shrine com- 
memorating the visit -of Gurii Hargobind, 
who stopped here briefly travelling back 
from Kashmir in 1620. Gurdwara Chhevin 
Patshahti, as it was known, remained affiliat- 
ed to the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee until 1947 when it was aban- 
doned in the wake of the partition of the 
Punjab. Hafizabad is also famous in the Sikh 
tradition because of the association of the 
name of the town with a Janam Sakhi manu- 
script which was discovered here in 1884 by 
Bhai Gurmukh Singh of the Oriental Col- 
lege, Lahore. Bhai Gurmukh Singh passed 
the manuscript on to Max Arthur Macauliffe, 
who had it lithographed. In his introduc- 
tion to the lithographed edition, Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh designated the work as 
Hafizabad Janam Sakhi. The text did not di- 
verge much from the older Colebrooke manu- 
script known as Valayatvah_ Janam Sakhi. 
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HAKIMPUR, a village 9 km southeast of 
Banga (31°-11'N, 76°E) in Jalandhar district 
of the Punjab, claims a historical shrine 
called Gurdwara Nanaksar, sacred to Gurt 
Nanak (1469-1539), who, according to local 
tradition, once halted here travelling from 
Kartarpur (Ravi). Gurt Har Rai, Nanak VII, 
(1630-61) also visited this village and stayed 
here for some time during one of his 
journeys between Kartarpur and Kiratpur. 
The Gurdwara is about one kilometre north 
of the village. The present three-storeyed 
building built in 1974 by Baba Nihal Singh 
Harianvelanvale comprises a marble-floored 
hall, which encloses at the far end the 4- 
metre square old room got built by Maharaja 
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Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) and used as the 
sanctum sanctorum. The dome atop the 
third storey has a gilded pinnacle. Guru ka 
Langar and residential quarters are to the 
east of the main building and the sarovar or 
bathing tank to the south of it. An annual 
religious fair is held in September. The 
Gurdwara is affiliated to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee but is 
maintained by Nihangs of the Taruna Dal 
led by Baba Nihal Singh of Harianvelan. 
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HAKIM RAI, DIWAN (1803-1868), whose 
forebears had served the Kanhaiya chiefs, 
was born the son of Kashi Ram in 1803. In 
1824, he joined the army of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, but soon rose to the high civilian 
office of diwan. He became tutor to Kanvar 
Nau Nihal Singh, the Maharaja’s grandson, 
and held charge of his estates. In 1834, after 
the annexation of Peshawar in which he took 
a leading part, he became the governor of 
Dera Ismail Khan, Tonk, Banni and ‘Isa 
Khel. He played a conspicuous role in the 
Anglo-Sikh negotiations preparatory to the 
Afghan war of 1839. Upon Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s death in 1839, he was recalled to 
Lahore and appointed chief justice of the 
city. During the time of British residency, 
he was sent to Kashmir (1846) to dissuade 
its governor, Shaikh Imam ud-Din, from the 
path of revolt. In 1847, he was appointed 
governor of Peshawar, but was soon recalled 
owing to the hostile attitude of Raja Tej 
Singh, who wanted to oust him from his 
jagirs in Sialkot. During the second Anglo- 
Sikh war, Diwan Hakim Rai sided with the 
rebel forces against the British. 
Consequently, all his estates were confiscated 
after the annexation of the Punjab and he 
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was sent away a prisoner to the fortress of 
Chunar. After four years of confinement, 
he was allowed to settle at Bendras. During 
the 1857 uprising he and his three sons 
helped the British, for which he was granted 
some zaminddri rights and a house at 
Lucknow. He died in 1868. 
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HAM HINDU NAHIN, by Bhai Kahn Singh, 
lit. “We, i.e. Sikhs, are not Hindus,” is a 
clear-cut declaration of Sikh identity 
registered by a Sikh scholar and intellectual 
towards the close of the nineteenth century. 
The statement constitutes the basic dictum 
of the book which appeared under this 
challenging title in 1898. In the signed 
introduction to the work, the author puts 
down HB as his initials. Decoded, the initials 
stand for Kahn Singh. The book was 
registered under this title in the Punjab 
Gazette on 30 June 1899 at number 447. 
The author’s name, Kahn Singh, started 
appearing in the book from 1907. The book 
recalled the days of long-drawn polemic 
between Hindus and Sikhs. Hindus argued 
that Sikhism was part of the vast Hindu 
complex and that it had no independent 
status of its own. Sikhs, especially those 
influenced by the Singh Sabha ideology, 
joining the debate from the other side, 
argued vehemently that Sikhism was an 
autonomous faith with its own history, 
religious symbols and philosophy. Even some 
Sikhs not initiated to the new ideas 
supported the theory that the Sikhs did not 
belong to a religious tradition different from 
the Hindus. This school found strong 
support in elements saturated in Hindu 
thought and ideology. The view that the 
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Sikhs are Hindus found strong support in 
an address given in 1897 by Baba Sir Khem 
Singh Bedi, a direct lineal descendant of 
Gurt! Nanak, at the Diamond Jubilee 
function at the Institute of Technology at 
Lahore saying that the Sikhs are not separate 
from Hindus. In his tract published in 1899, 
Bava Narain Singh repeated the assertion 
that Sikhs are Hindus. Ham Hindu Nahin 
appeared in the form of a dialogue between 
a Hindu and a Sikh: the Hindu was asking 
questions which are answered by the Sikh. 
The bulk of the book consists largely of texts 
drawn mainly from the Sikh scripture and 
presented as evidence that Khalsa faith and 
conduct differ from Hindu tradition to such 
an extent that Sikhism must be regarded as 
a separate religious system, distinct and 
autonomous in its own right. The texts are 
grouped under such headings as religious 
texts, caste system, divine incarnation, 
rituals, idol-worship, belief in gods and 
goddesses, etc. Thus pressing its claims 
vehemently and vigoreusly to a distinctly 
separate Sikh identity, the book concludes 
with a versified note by the author, 
describing characteristics of the Khalsa. 
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HAMIR SINGH, RAJA (d. 1783), founder of 
the Sikh state of Nabha, was the son of Surtia 
Singh, a descendant of Baba Phual through 
his elder son, Tilok Singh (d. 1687). Hamir 
Singh added considerably to the estates of 
Kaptirgarh and Sangritr he had inherited 
from his grandfather, Gurdit Singh. He 
founded the town of Nabha and made it his 
capital in 1755. In 1764, he joined the Dal 
Khalsa in the conquest of Sirhind and 
received the paryanah of Amloh as his share 
of the spoil. He then declared his 
independence, exercising the right of coining 
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money, 

Raja Hamir Singh died in December 1783 
at Nabha, and was succeeded by his eight- 
year-old son, Jasvant Singh. 
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HAMJA, BHAI, a Rajput of Jajja clan, 
accepted Sikhism at the hands of Gurt Arjan. 
His name appears in Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 
23. 
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HANIPHA, one of the 84 Gorakhpanthi 
_Siddhas (exalted personages believed to have 
attained occult powers and immortality 
through the practice of yoga), is mentioned 
in Bala Janam Sakhi as a participant in the 
Siddhas’ discourse with Gurti Nanak at Mount 
Sumer. 
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HANS RAM, a Bajpeyi Brahman, who came 
from Fatehpur district of present-day Uttar 
Pradesh, was one of the poets and scholars 
employed by Gurt Gobind Singh to render 
Sanskrit classics into Braj written in 
Gurmukhi script. Hans Ram translated 
Karna Parva of the Mahabharata. The 1581- 
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stanza work was commenced on Maghar vad? 
2, 1752 Bk/12 November 1695 and, as ac- 
knowledged by the poet himself, the Gurt 
bestowed upon him a reward of 60,000 takds 
(silver coins, rupees), when he completed 
it. The poet panegyrizes the bounties of the 
Gura as well as his bravery in battle. The 
only known manuscript of his Karna Parva 
is now a part (pp. 711-882) of a voluminous 
Mahabharata preserved in the private collec- 
tion of the Maharaja of Patiala. A copy in 
Devanagari script is said to be held in the 
personal library of the Maharaja of Varanasi. 
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HAQIQAT-L-BINA-O-'URU]--FIRQA-I-SIKHAN, 
a Persian manuscript by unknown author, 
contains, as its title literally signifies, the Truth 
about the Origin and Rise of the Sikh Sect. 
On the basis of internal evidence, the work 
appears to have been prepared sometime 
between 1783 and 1785. Copies of the 
manuscript are available at Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London; 
Khalsa College, Amritsar; and at Punjab 
Historical Studies Department of Punjabi 
University, Patiala. An English translation of 
the manuscript by Indubhtsan Banerjee was 
published in India Historical Quarterly, XVII, 
1942, under the title “A Short History of the 
Origin and Rise of the Sikhs.” 

The earlier portion of the work dealing 
with the Sikh Gurus is an imperfect account 
and betrays the author’s ignorance about 
the origin and development of Sikh 
brotherhood during the first two hundred 
years, For example, Gurii Nanak’s progeny is 
called Bhallas instead of Bedis; the next seven 
Gurus are given only a couple of sentences; 
Guri Tegh Bahadur is described as a rebel 
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and a tyrant who took pleasure in shooting 
down his horses and men; and the incidents 
from the life of Banda Singh Bahadur overlap 
those from the life of Gurii Gobind Singh; 
Banda Singh is mentioned as launching upon 
his exploits in the reign of Farrukh-Siyar 
who in fact became emperor five years after 
the death of the Gurt. Thereafter, however, 
the author’s account comes nearer to those 
of his other contemporaries and can be useful 
to serious students of history. Describing 
government’s expeditions against Banda 
Singh and his ultimate capture and 
execution, the author bears testimony to the 
fact that not a single Sikh out of the one 
thousand and six hundred captured along 
with Banda Singh accepted the offer to 
convert to save his life. He particularly 
mentions a young Sikh whom the Kotwal 
(executive magistrate) of Delhi offered to 
accept as his own son and get him a reprieve 
only if he accepted Islam; but the offer was 
bluntly rejected and the boy met his death as 
serenely as did his other brothers-in-faith. 
The author praises Zakariya Khan, gov- 
ernor of Punjab (1726-45), and describes his 
rule as an era of peace and plenty. A brief 
account of Nadir Shah’s invasion is also given. 
After Zakariya Khan’s death, a tussle for 
power between his two sons, Yahiya Khan 
and Shah Nawaz Khan, is described. The 
latter used the Sikhs against his brother, but 
when later he himself came into power, he 
persecuted them. Shah Nawaz invited Ahmad 
Shah Abdali to invade India, but as the Shah 
descended upon Lahore, Shah Nawaz fell 
out with him and had to flee to Delhi. Ahmad 
Shah’s defeat at the hands of the Mughals, 
during this first invasion, brought Mu'in ul- 
Mulk (Mir Manni, according to Sikh chron- 
iclers) to power in Punjab as governor. The 
author describes the gruesome atrocities Mir 
Mannu perpetrated upon the Sikhs. After 
one of his subsequent invasions, Ahmad Shah 
annexed Punjab and appointed his own son 
Taimutr Shah his viceroy at Lahore, with his 
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experienced general Jahan Khan as his 
deputy. But Taimutr Shah and Jahan Khan 
were driven out of Lahore by a combined 
force of Adina Beg, the Sikhs and the 
Marathas. The defeat of the Marathas in the 
battle of Panipat (1761) and the merciless 
slaughter of the Sikhs (1762) occupy 
penultimate portions of the work. The re- 
maining section of the book deals exclusive- 
ly with the Afghan-Sikh contest for power. 
The occupation of the Punjab by the Sikhs 
was completed under eminent Sikh sardars 
(chiefs) like Charhat Singh, Tara Singh 
Ghaiba, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Hari Singh, 
Lahina Singh and Gujjar Singh of Bhangi 
misl. The account ends with the re-conquest 
of Multan by Taimar Shah in 1779. 

The author supplies details about 
territories possessed by different Sikh sardars 
and briefly describes some of the Sikh 
customs and practices | such as pahul, karah 
prashad and ardas. According to him, the 
Sikh term ardas is a modified form of ‘arzdasht, 
Persian term meaning prayer or request made 
to elders or to the rulers. The Sikh ardas is 
their prayer to the Guru or God. The author 
is familiar with maay other terms used by 
Sikhs such as Guru, Nanakpanthi, (Guru) 
Granth, Panth, Khalsa, Dal, Dal Khalsa, Khalsa 
jio, Buddha Dal, Vahiguru, Vahiguri ft Ki Fateh, 
Mahaprashad, Bungah, Shabad, Salok, Guri Ka 
Sikh, Misl, Nihang, Sukkha, etc. Erroneously 
he equates sukkha with Nihang; sukkhd is an 
intoxicating drug popular with Nihangs. The 
author of the Hagiqat states that the Sikh 
faith has no prejudice against Islam. Rather 
the Sikh religion treats all human beings as 
equals. In Gurtii Nanak’s scripture humility, 
according to this work, has precedence over 
meditation and the whole world is considered 
to be God’s manifestation. 
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HAQIQAT RAH MUQAM RAJE SHIVNABH 
KI (account or description of way, i.e. jour- 
ney to the abode of Raja Shivnabh) is an 
anonymous and undated short piece in 
Punjabi prose, found appended to some 
manuscript copies of the Gurti Granth Sahib, 
particularly to copies of the Bhai Banno 
recension. The author of this account is 
supposed to be Bhai Paira, a learned Sikh 
who was deputed by Gurii Arjan to go to 
Singhladip (Sangladip of the Janam Sakhis), 
present-day Sri Lanka, to fetch a copy of a 
manuscript called the Pran Sangh (Chain 
of the Vital Breath), an interpretation of 
Hatha Yoga, which was said to have been 
recited by Gurii Nanak to the Raja of 
Sangladip, Shivnabh. The manuscript of the 
Pran Sangh was brought to Gurit Arjan, who 
rejected it as an apocryphal writing. The 
piece is not a travelogue, nor does the au- 
thor claim to have himself visited the place 
of Shivnabh. It purports to be a sort of guide 
to travel, by ship to Sangladip, from the 
mainland of the Indian subcontinent and 
to locate the place of the Raja in that land. 
It is a short piece of simple prose about 200 
words in length. The language is a mixture 
of Sadh Bhakha and Punjabi. The author 
mentions some place-names with their dis- 
tance from each other in some cases. Some 
of these names can be identified, while one 
or two places can only be conjectured. It is 
also mentioned that there existed a number 
of Sikh sangats in those days in South India 
and Sri Lanka. 
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HAQIQAYL RAT (1724-1742) was born to 
well-to-do Khatri parents, Bagh Mall Puri 
and Gauran of Sialkot. He was married to a 
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Sikh girl Durga Devi, daughter of Kishan 
Singh Uppal of Batala, in Gurdaspur district. 
Haqigat Rai came under the influence of 
Sikhism in consequence of his marriage into 
a devout Sikh family. Even his own family 
were not unacquainted with the new creed. 
As Guri kian Sakhian mentions, while Guri 
Har Rai was at Sialkot on his way to Kashmir 
in 1660, Bhai Nand Lal Puri, grandfather of 
Hagqiqat Rai, came along with his three sons, 
Mangal Sen, Bagh Mall and Bhag Mall, to 
make obeisance to the Guri. As a young 
boy, Haqiqat Rai went to a Muslim school 
to study Persian and Arabic. One day some 
of his Muslim classmates made disparaging 
remarks about Hindu gods and goddesses. 
Haqiqat Rai retaliated by attacking a 
personage from Muslim tradition. He was 
charged with sacrilege before the qazt, who 
referred the case to the chief gaz7 at Lahore. 
Haqiqat Rai was taken to the city under 
heavy police escort. A trial was held by the 
chief gazi at the conclusion of which he was 
given the choice of Islam or death. Haqiqat 
Rai refused to forswear the faith of his 
forefathers. Appeals for mercy were laid by 
the parents and other citizens of Lahore 
before the governor, Zakariya Khan, and 
his minister, Lakhpat Rai, but nothing 
availed. On the other hand, Haqiqat Rai 
remained firm in his resolve not to renounce 
his faith at any cost. Under the orders of his 
persecutors, he was first chained to a pillar 
and caned. Then on the Basant Panchami 
day, 29 January 1742, he was handed over 
to the deathman for execution. According 
to the Panth Prakash, the Sikhs fell on the 
gazi who had pronounced the verdict against 
Hagigqat Rai, captured him and severed his 
head from his body. 

Haqiqat Rai’s body was cremated near 
the mausoleum of Shah Bilaval, 3 km east of 
Lahore. A shrine was built on the site and 
pilgrims came the year round to pay homage 
to the memory of the young martyr. On 
Basant Panchami day was observed the 
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anniversary of the martyrdom. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh had special reverence for 
Hagqiqat Rai’s shrine and sometimes called 
his darbars in its precincts. 
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HAQIQAT SINGH KANHATYA (d. 1782), 
son of Baghel Singh, a Siddha Jatt, hailed 
from the village of Julka, near Kahna in 
Lahore district, the birthplace of Jai Singh 
Kanhaiya. Haqiqat Singh was in the service 
of Nawab Kapir Singh, on whose death he 
emerged as an independent chief and finally 
a leader of one section of the Kanhaiya 
chiefship, occupying Kalanaur, Kahngarh, 
Adalatgarh, Pathankot and many other 
villages. He was a rival of Jai Singh Kanhaiya, 
yet at the same time his friend and associate 
in many expeditions. In 1760, Hagiqat Singh 
destroyed Churianvala and founded another 
village instead, named Sangatpura and also 
the fort of Fatehgarh. In 1773, Jammu 
became a tributary of Haqiqat Singh. 

Hagigat Singh died in 1782 and his only 
son Jaimal Singh, aged eleven years, 
succeeded him to his estates. Haqiqat Singh’s 
granddaughter, Chand Kaur, was married to 
Prince Kharak Singh, eldest son of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 
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HARAPPA (30°-48'N, 72°-52'E), a town in 
Montgomery (now Sahiwal) district of 
Pakistan, famous for its archaeological finds 
pertaining to the pre-Aryan Indus Valley 
civilization, claimed a Sikh shrine 
commemorating the visit of Guria Nanak who 
once stopped here on his way to Multan. 
Gurdwara Nanaksar Patshahi I, as it was 
called, came into prominence after the 
opening of the Ganji Bar canal colony during 
the second and third decades of the twentieth 
century when a polygonal domed sanctum 
on a high plinth, with a sarovar (bathing 
tank) and residential blocks near by, was 
constructed. Special congregations took place 
on the Ist of each Bikramit month and a 
largely attended 3-day religious fair was held 
annually from 1-3 Chet (mid-March). The 
Gurdwara had to be abandoned at the time 
of mass migration caused by the partition of 
the Punjab in 1947. 
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HARBANS, the ascetic, known for his tapas, 
i.e.-:renunciation and meditation, who 
accepted the Sikh faith at the hands of Gurii 
Arjan, was head of the Sikh dharamsala at 
Agra. According to Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan 
di Bhagat Mala, he served with devotion and 
humility the travellers who came to his 
dharamsala. He would feed them, wash their 
feet with warm water, and massage their 
bodies to relieve them of fatigue. He would 
recite Gurbani in the morning and the 
compositions of Bhai Gurdas in the 
afternoon. Some Sikhs objected to the latter 
practice saying that it was improper to recite 
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compositions other than the hymns of the 
Guris. Harbans went to Gurt Arjan to secure 
clarification. The Gurt told him that 
compositions of Bhai Gurdas were only an 
elaboration of the Gurbani and could be 
recited with profit by the Sikhs. 
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HARCHAND SINGH LAUNGOVAL, SANT 
(1932-1985), a holy man of shy habits who 
became in the course of years a vital polit- 
ical figure in the annals of modern Sikhism. 
He was born on 2 January 1932, the son of 
Mansa Singh and Karam Kaur, a couple of 
modest means living in Gidariani, a village 
then in the princely state of Patiala but now 
a part of Sangrur district in the Punjab. At 
the age of five, Harchand Singh started at- 
tending the local gurdwara school, but soon 
transferred himself to the seminary at Maujo 
close by. There, under the tutelage of Sant 
_ Jodh Singh, he studied Sikh theology and 
Sikh texts and practised Sikh music. Al- 
though his active participation in political 
matters was to commence much later, the 
seed had been sown by his religious mentor 
Sant Jodh Singh, who as a member of the 
Akali Dal took interest in current Sikh 
affairs. 

Leaving Maujo at the age of 21, Harchand 
Singh served as a granthi, scripture-reader 
and custodian at the village gurdwaré at Kiron 
Kalan, moving the following year to 
Laungoval, a small town 16 km southwest of 
Sangrur. There he rasied a gurdwarda in 
memory of the celebrated eighteenth-century 
Sikh scholarly personage and martyr, Bhai 
Mani Singh, who was a native of Kaimboval 
village, then a ruined mound. In 1962, 
Harchand Singh was named Jathedar or head 
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of the shrine at Damdama Sahib (Talvandi 
Sabo) but he carried to the new station the 
word “Laungoval” which had got permanently 
suffixed to his name. In June 1964 he led out 
a jatha or band of Akali volunteers to Paonta 
Sahib, in Himachal Pradesh. This was the 
beginning of a dramatic political career. In 
1965, he became the president of the Akali 
Jatha of Sangrur district and a member of 
the working.committee of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal. In the mid-term poll held in 1969, 
he was elected, as a nominee of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal, to the Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
defeating the Congress heavyweight, Babt 
Brish Bhan, who had been chief minister of 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union. In the 
1977 general elections in the country he was 
given the Akali nomination for Parliament 
from a constituency in the Punjab, but he 
declined the offer which enhanced his 
political reputation and stature. In 1975 when 
he was the acting president of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal, he was called upon to run the 
agitation against the national emergency 
clamped down upon the country by the prime 
minister Indira Gandhi in 1975 extinguishing 
all civil liberties. As the emergency was lifted 
in 1977, Hachand Singh retired from active 
politics, but was recalled in 1980, this time to 
take up the reins of the Shiromani Akali Dal 
as its president. 

His presidentship of the party was a 
period of extreme turmoil and trial for the 
Sikhs. The worst came when the army was 
ordered by the prime minister into the 
Golden Temple premises and the holy shrines 
suffered attack and desecration. The 
assassination of prime minister Indira Gandhi 
by two of her Sikh security staff on 31 October 
1984 brought in its wake heavy reprisals for 
the Sikhs. However, the general elections of 
January 1985 saw the Sikhs busily involved in 
electioneering. Sikhs who had been in an 
angry mood and had felt totally disenchanted 
since the army’s attack on their sacred shrines 
were drawn into the political arena once 
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again. Then followed the signing of an accord 
between the new prime minister of India, 
Rajiv Gandhi, and the president of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal, Sant Harchand Singh 
Laungoval. But before the process had come 
full circle, the Sant was shot by an 
unidentified young man presumed to be an 
extremist Sikh youth. This happened on 20 
August 1985 at the gurdwara in Sherpur, not 
far from Laungoval. 
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HARCHAND SINGH RA'S (1887-1954), 
philanthropist and Sikh reformist, was born 
the only son of Arjan Singh, a police sub- 
inspector, in 1887 at the village of Sursingh, 
in Amritsar district of the Punjab. He learnt 
Urdu and Punjabi at home and did not have 
any formal education. At the turn of the 
century, the family shifted to Lyallpur where 
-Arjan Singh had been granted by government 
land in the newly developed canal colony. 
Harchand Singh grew up a rich landlord, 
and started taking interest in public affairs. 
When the outer wall of Gurdwara Rikabganj 
in Delhi was demolished by the government 
in 1913 to secure symmetry in their 
construction plans for the main buildings of 
New Delhi such as the Viceroy’s house and 
the secretariat, Harchand Singh spearheaded 
a movement for the restoration of the 
masonry. To carry on his campaign, he 
launched from Lahore in 1914 an Urdu 
weekly, the Khalsa Akhbar. Among his co- 
workers were Master Tara Singh, Teja Singh 
Samundri and Master Sundar Singh 
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Lyallpuri. This group, popularly known as 
the Lyallpur group, took a pioneer role in 
the Gurdwara Reform movement in early 
twenties of the century. Harchand Singh also 
helped Master Sundar Singh Lyallpuri in 
sponsoring the Akalz (Punjabi) in 1920. In 
1921, he officiated as president of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
during Baba Kharak Singh’s absence in jail. 
He represented Lyallpur (rural) constituency 
in the Punjab Legislative Council from 1923 
to 1926. 

Harchand Singh died on 20 February 
1954 at Kota in Rajasthan. 
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HARCHARAN DAS (b. 1815), youngest of 
the five sons of Misr Ralia Ram, began public 
life as an assistant in the customs department 
under the Sikh government of Lahore. 
During the wazérat of Raja Hira Singh Dogra, 
he was made commandant of 700 horse in 
the Mulrajia Dera. In 1848, he was appointed 
by the Lahore Darbar an Adalati or judge of 
Lahore with the honorary title of Rukn ud- 
Daulah, i.e. honoured member of the empire. 
After the annexation of the Punjab, he was 
appointed by the British an extra assistant 
commissioner which office he resigned in 
1852. He resided at Amritsar and had a serait 
(inn) built at his own expense for public 
welfare between the city of Amritsar and 
Lahore. 
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HARDAS, BABA (d. 1541), or Hari Das, the 
father of Gurti’ Ram Das, was the son of 
Thakur Das, a Sodhi Khatri of China Mandi 
in Lahore, and Mata Jasvanti. He was married 
to Anup Dei, also called Daya Kaur, of 
Basarke, a village in present-day Amritsar 
district of the Punjab. The couple were of a 
religious turn of mind and were known for 
their pious living. A son, who was named 
Jetha (later Gur’ Ram Das), was born to 
them on 24 September 1534. According to 
Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bavsavalinama, they 
had two more children, Hardial, a son, and 
Ramdiasi, a daughter. Baba Hardas died when 
their eldest child, Jetha, was only seven years 
old. 
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HAR DEVI, RANI (d. 1839), daughter of 
Chaudhari Ram, a Salaria Rajput of Atalgarh 
in Gurdaspur district, was married to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. She immolated her- 
self on the funeral pyre of her husband on 
28 June 1839. 
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HARDIAL, PANDIT (Pandit Ram Dial, 
according to Giani Gian Singh, Panth 
Prakash), family priest of the Bedi clan of 
Talvandi Rai Bhoi, was invited by Mahita 
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Kali to prepare the horoscope of his 
newborn son, the future Gurtii Nanak. On 
learning from the Muslim midwife, Daultan, 
what marvellous portents she had witnessed, 
Hardial, says Bala Janam Sakhi, insisted on 
seeing the child. As the child was brought 
out in its swaddling clothes, the Pandit 
homaged it with folded hands and told 
father Kalai that his son would sit under 
canopy. On the thirteenth day after the 
birth, Pandit Hardial came again to Mahita 
Kalu’s house, this time to name the child. 
He, according to Bala Janam Sakhi, gave him 
the name Nanak Nirankari, and predicted, 
“Both Hindus and Turks will reverence him; 
his name will become current on earth and 
in heaven. The ocean will give him the way; 
so will the earth and the sky. He will worship 
Nirankar, the One Formless Lord, and teach 
others to do so....” As Nanak entered his 
eleventh year, Pandit Hardial was invited by 
the family to invest him with the janeu, or 
sacrificial thread of upper-caste Hindus 
which, from the evidence that Janam Sakhis 
and a hymn in the Gura Granth Sahib bear, 
he declined to wear. 
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HARDINGE PAPERS, private and public 
correspondence and public despatches of 
Lord Hardinge, Governor-General of India 
(1844-48), relating to the Punjab and the 
Sikhs. These papers are further categorized 
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as (i) Hardinge Family Papers, Penshurst 
(Kent), arranged and compiled in 1850 by 
Emily Hardinge and styled as Helen Lady 
Hardinge’s Collection: (ii) Hardinge’s pri- 
vate correspondence’ with Lord 
ElNenborough from September 1844 to June 
1846 in Ellenborough Papers, preserved in 
the Public Records Office in London (No. 
PRO 30/12 (21/7); and (iii) Hardinge’s 
private correspondence with Sir John 
Hobhouse (June 1846-February 1848), pre- 
served in the British Library and Museum 
(Broughton Papers, MS. No 36475). Besides 
these, official papers and despatches rela- 
tive to the first Anglo-Sikh war were pub- 
lished in London in 1846 under the title 
The War in India, Despatches of Viscount 
Hardinge, Lord Gough, Henry Smith, and other 
documents comprising the engagements of 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Alival and Sobraon. 
Hardinge’s public despatches and official 
correspondence relating to the Punjab af- 
fairs are contained in the Blue Books: XXI, 
1846 — Hostilities on the North-Western Fron- 
tiers of India; and XLI, 1847—Papers relating 
to the Articles of Agreement between the British 
Government and the Lahore Darbar. 
Hardinge Family Papers contain 
Hardinge’s letters to his wife and relations 
and friends in England. These repeat some 
of the common myths, such as that Rani 
Jindan, Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s widow, was 
a desperate woman who, fearful of the tem- 
per of the Khalsa army, sent it across the 
Sutlej to its destruction and that a 60,000 
strong Sikh army, with 150 guns, invested 
Firozpur, the ultimate concentration point 
of British troops for a war with the Sikhs. 
These papers also describe the action at 
Sabhraon, Gulab Singh’s overtures to the 
British Government, and the terms imposed 
upon the Sikhs. “Thus I have punished the 
Sikhs,” Hardinge wrote to his wife, “for 
their unprovoked aggression upon us by 
stripping them of one-third of their territo- 
ry and making it over to a Rajpoot who is 
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to be independent of them.” However, 
Hardinge never fully trusted Gulab Singh: 
“I am rather discreet and moderate... I rath- 
er like diplomacy, when regulated by 
integrity... The man, whom I have to deal 
with, Gulab Singh, is the greatest rascal in 
Asia... We can protect him without incon- 
venience and give him a slice of Sikh terri- 
tory which balances his strength in the same 
degree against theirs; and as he is geo- 
graphically our ally, I must forget he is a 
rascal and treat him better than he 
deserves.” 

Ellenborough Papers, comprising 
Hardinge’s private correspondence with 
Ellenborough (1844-46), throw light on 
events leading to the Anglo-Sikh war of 1845- 
46. These documents provide information 
relative especially to the political conditions 
at Lahore during the prime-ministerships of 
Hira Singh and Jawahar Singh; Gulab Singh’s 
overtures to the English; the march of the 
Khalsa army on Jammi for his chastisement; 
and the movement of British troops to 
Firozpur, Ludhiana and Ambala. 

Hardinge’s private correspondence with 
Sir John Hobhouse, President of Board of 
Control, deals with the Peace Settlement after 
the Anglo-Sikh war and presents justification 
of his policy after the treaty of Bharoval. 
Hardinge defends his avoidance of the 
annexation of the Punjab in favour of a set- 
up which tightened the grip of the English 
over the Punjab without adding to their 
responsibility. Extending the British frontier 
beyond the Indus would, according to him, 
have added to the military expenditure and 
the civil administration would have cost the 
Indian Government much more than the 
expected revenue. He thus argues the point 
with the Indian Board: “It is in reality 
annexation brought about by the supplication 
of the Sikhs, without entailing upon us the 
present expense and the _ future 
inconvenience of a doubtful acquisition... It 
relieves our finances from a heavy pressure, 
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and in the interval which may elapse, it is a 
subsidary system without its injustices or its 
vices.” 
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HARDINGE’S PROCLAMATION to the 
chiefs of the protected cis-Sutlej states is- 
sued on 13 December 1845, two days after 
the Sikh army had crossed the Sutlej, is a 
declaration of war against the State of 
Lahore. Fear of possible repercussions in 
the cis-Sutlej Sikh states was responsible for 
this proclamation. The Proclamation accus- 
es the Sikh army of having invaded the Brit- 
ish territories. The British government, it 
maintains, had observed faithfully the con- 
ditions of the treaty of amity signed in 1809 
with Maharaja Ranjit Singh since whose 
death the disorganized state of the Lahore 
government had compelled it to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures for the protection of 
the British frontier. Active military prepara- 
tions at Lahore had necessitated the advance 
of the British troops towards the Sutlej to 
reinforce the frontier posts. It was the in- 
tention of the British government to pro- 
tect British territories, and punish “the vio- 
lators of treaties and the disturbers of pub- 
lic peace.” The Proclamation also declared 
the possessions of Maharaja Duleep Singh 
on the left bank of the Sutlej confiscated 
and annexed to the British territories. The 
proclamation called upon the chiefs and the 
_Sardars in the protected territories to co- 
operate with the British government for the 
punishment of the “common enemy,” assur- 
ing them that the protecting power would 
promote their interests. Subjects of the 
British government, who shall continue in 
the service of the Lahore State, shall be li- 
able to have their property on this side of 
the Sutlej confiscated, and have themselves 
declared to be aliens and the enemies of 
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the British government. 

The myth that the Sikhs had violated 
the treaty and broken the peace without 
provocation must be dispelled. Hectic mil- 
itary preparations on the part of the British 
across the Sutlej had led the Sikhs to fore- 
stall them. A British army 45,000 strong, 
with 98 guns, had been assembled at the 
Sutlej frontier; a warlike flotilla of 60 gun- 
boats of 3 tons each and 56 pontoons to 
bridge the Sutlej for an invasion of the 
Punjab was ready at Firozpur. Movements 
of British troops could scarcely be concealed 
from the Khalsa army panchayats, who in- 
sisted on the surrender of Raja Suchet 
Singh’s treasure buried in Firozpur, resto- 
ration of the village of Mauran, and a free 
passage for troops into their cis-Sutle] pos- 
session which had been virtually seized by 
the British. Refusing to deal with the Khalsa, 
the British declared that there was no rec- 
ognized head of the State. Already on 6 
December, the British forces at Ambala and 
Meerut had moved forward towards 
Firozpur and Ludhiana; on 11 December 
they were still advancing towards the fron- 
tier when the Sikh army, in large numbers, 
crossed the Sutlej. — 
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HARDINGE, SIR HENRY, First Viscount 
Hardinge of Lahore (1785-1856), Governor- 
General of India, was born on 30 March 
1785, at Wrotham, Kent, England. He served 
in the Peninsular campaigns under the Duke 
of Wellington. In 1820, he was returned to 
Parliament as member from Durham. He 
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was chief secretary for Ireland in 1830 and 
again in 1834. He was secretary of war in Sir 
Robert Peel’s cabinet, 1841-44. Hardinge was 
sent to India to replace his brother-in-law, 
Lord Ellenborough, as Governor-General in 
1844. Like his predecessor, Lord Hardinge 
kept a watchful eye on developments in the 
Sikh kingdom. He continued military prepa- 
rations, but resisted pressure from Whitehall 
for an early war with the Sikhs, in order to 
give himself more time. On 13 December 
1845 a party of Sikhs in its own territory on 
the left of the River Sutlej was attacked by 
the British leading to the declaration of war 
upon the Sikh kingdom. During the seven- 
teen months between Ellenborough’s depar- 
ture from India and the commencement of 
hostilities, Lord Hardinge had assembled 
45,000 men and 98 guns on the advanced 
outposts on the Stulej, besides a river flotilla 
of 60 armed 3-ton boats to bridge the river. 
In the war, Hardinge, waiving his right to the 
supreme command, served as second-in-com- 
mand to Sir Hugh Gough. Hardinge’s policy 
towards the Sikhs, particularly his peace set- 
tlement and his deal with Gulab Singh re- 
garding the sale of Kashmir to him, were 
assailed by the Whig Opposition in 
Parliament. He had avoided annexation, 
which he argued would involve political and 
financial liabilities. He commended instead 
his “political experiment” — annexation with- 
out encumbrances. Hardinge could never 
convince his friends and critics in England 
of the honesty of his deal with Gulab Singh. 
The allegation that Gulab Singh had bar- 
tered away the interests of his Sikh sovereign 
for recognition as a ruler, independent of 
Lahore, were freely made. It was said that 
Hardinge had granted him Kashmir as a re- 
ward for his treachery towards the Sikhs. 
After the first Anglo-Sikh war, Hardinge 
was created Viscount. In 1852, he succeeded 
the Duke of Wellington as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army. He was promoted 
Field Marshal in 1855. He died on 24 
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HARDIT SINGH, BHAI (d. 1924), one of 
the martyrs of Jaito, was the son of Bhai 
Narain Singh Gill: mother’s name Chand 
Kaur. Farming was the occupation of the 
family which lived in the village of Kaleki, 5 
km east of Bagha Purina in Moga tahsil 
(subdivision) of present-day Faridkot district. 
Early in his life Hardit Singh went abroad to 
Malaya where he served as a policeman in 
Kuala Lumpur military police for five years, 
after which he returned to live in his native 
village. He happened to be in the village of 
Rode where a Jatha of Akali volunteers was 
stopping overnight on its way to Jaito, then 
in the throes of a Sikh religious agitation. He 
felt so moved by the enthusiasm of the Akali 
volunteers that he decided to stay on and 
join the agitation. As the Jatha reached the 
outskirts of Jaito on 21 February 1924, the 
state authority opened fire on it. Bhai Hardit 
Singh was hit in the head and fell down. 
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HARDIT SINGH, MALIK (1894-1985), 
administrator, diplomat and sportsman, was 
the second son of Sardar Bahadur Mohan 
Singh and Sardarni Lajvanti of Rawalpindi, 
now in Pakistan. Born on 23 November 
1894, Hardit Singh was coached privately at 
home until he was, at the age of 14, sent to 
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the United Kingdom where he joined 
Eastbourne Public School. Graduating from 
East Bourne, in 1912, he joined Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he received his 
B.A.Honours degree in Modern History in 
1915. He was among the very few Sikh boys 
who, true to their religious faith, attended 
British schools and colleges with full-grown, 
untrimmed hair and a turban. He had the 
distinction of captaining the cricket teams, 
both at his school and college. World War 
I had broken out in 1914. Hardit Singh 
joined the French Red Cross as an 
ambulance driver in 1916, and in early 1917 
was admitted to the Royal Flying Corps, later 
redesignated as Royal Air Force, as a fighter 
pilot, the first-ever Indian pilot to be 
commissioned. Early in 1919 Flying 
Lieutenant Malik Hardit Singh came back 
to "ndia and, on 13 April 1919, he was 
married to Parkash Kaur, the youngest 
daughter of Bhagat Ishvar Das, an eminent 
lawyer of Lahore. In July 1919 he returned 
with his bride to England, where he sat the 
Indian Civil Service examination at which 
he came through with flying colours. Back 
in India in January 1922, he started his new 
career as assistant commissioner of 
Sheikhupura district and was soon promoted 
to deputy commissioner. In 1930, he was 
posted as deputy trade commissioner to 
London and was transferred to Hamburg in 
Germany as trade commissioner in 1933. 
Returning to India in 1934, Malik served as 
deputy secretary and then as joint secretary 
in the Commerce Department of 
Government of India from 1934 to 1937. 
He served next as India’s trade 
commissioner in Canada and then for five 
years in the United States of America. Back 
in India early in 1944, his services were 
borrowed by Maharaja Yadavinder Singh of 
Patiala. He served as the prime minister of 
the princely state of Patiala from 1944 to 
1947. After Independence, Malik Hardit 
Singh was appointed free India’s first High 
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Commissioner to Canada. During the two 
years he remained in that post, he succeeded 
in having full citizenship rights granted to 
Indian settlers in Canada, most of whom 
were Punjabis, largely Sikhs. His next 
appointment was as India’s Ambassador to 
France where he served until his retirement 
in 1957. 

His last years were spent in Delhi. He 
died on 31 October 1985 after an year-long 
illness. Throughout his life he remained a 
devout, cheerful and hard-playing Sikh, 
serving with enthusiasm a host of associations 
and institutions he happened to be 
connected with. He was playing golf until 
the age of 88. 

H.M. 


HARGANAN, village in Fatehgarh Sahib district 
8km from Bassi Pathanan (30°-42'N, 76°-25'E), 
claims a historical shrine dedicated to Gurt 
Gobind Singh who stayed here for some time 
before proceeding to Ranvan, in the course of 
his journey from Kurukshetra to Anandpur in 
1702-03. A Manji Sahib was established in the 
village to commemorate the Gurt’s visit. Some 
of the old buildings still exist and are being 
used for the Gurti ka Langar and for residential 
purposes, but the Manji Sahib proper has been 
replaced by a modern complex completed 
under the supervision of Sant Indar Singh (d. 
1943), who served the shrine for over 40 years. 
The Gurdwara is now managed by a village 
committee under the auspices of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 

M.G.S. 


HARGOBIND, GURU (1595-1644), sixth in 
spiritual descent from Gurt Nanak, was born 
the only son of Gurt Arjan and Mata Ganga 
on Har vad? 7, 1652 Bk/19 June 1595 at 
Vadali, now called Vadali Guri, a village 
near Amritsar. As a child, he escaped being 
poisoncd by a jealous uncle and being bitten 
by a cobra thrown in his way. He also 
survived a virulent attack of smallpox and 
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grew up into a tall and handsome youth. 
He received his early education and training 
at the hands of two revered Sikhs of that 
time — Bhai Gurdas and Baba Buddha. The 
former taught him the religious texts and 
the latter the manly arts of swordsmanship 
and archery. He was barely 11 years of age 
when his father, Guru Arjan, was martyred 
in Lahore. Gur Arjan had on Jeth vad? 25 
1663 Bk/25 May 1606 nominated him his 
successor and, according to the Sr Gur 
Pratap Siraj Granth, sent him instruction “to 
ascend the throne fully armed, and have 
armed men, as many as you can, to 
accompany you.” For the ceremonies of 
succession which took place on 26 Har 1663 
Bk/24 June 1606, Gurti Hargobind chose 
himself a warrior’s equipment. He sat on a 
seat he had had erected in front of the Holy 
Harimandar, with two swords on his person, 
declaring one to be the symbol of the 
spiritual and the other that of his temporal 
investiture. Hukamnamas were issued to 
sangats on Har vad? 2, 1663 Bk/12 June 1606 
to come with offerings of arms and horses. 
Gurii Hargobind maintained a retinue of 
fifty-two armed Sikhs. Many more came to 
offer him their services, and several of them 
were provided with horses and weapons. 
Manly sports became popular and bards such 
as ‘Abdulla and Nattha were engaged to 
recite heroic poetry. Guri: Hargobind 
combined with soldierly demeanour a 
compassionate disposition and carried out 
his spiritual office in keeping with the 
custom of his predecessors. “He,” as says 
the Mahima Prakash, “arose three hours 
before daybreak and sat in seclusion, to 
concentrate on the Divine. Then he dressed 
himself and repaired to the presence of the 
Holy Book and began to recite it silently. 
None entered to interrupt him. None could 
fathom the depth of his 
absorption.” 

Reports about the splendid style Guru 
Hargobind kept led Emperor Jahangir to 


spiritual — 
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pass orders for his detention in the Fort of 
Gwalior. According to the Dalbistan-i-Mazahib, 
the charge levelled against him was that he 
had not paid the fine imposed on his father. 
For how long he remained in the Fort 
cannot be stated with certainty. From forty 
days to twelve years (the Dabistan-t-Mazahib) , 
several different periods of time are 
mentioned. It seems that Gurti Hargobind 
remained in the Fort for a few months 
during 1617-19 whereafter he was required 
to stay in the royal camp under surveillance - 
for some time. During his detention in 
Gwalior, Sikhs made trips to the city in 
batches to see him and, when disallowed to 
enter the Fort, they proffered obeisance 
from outside its walls and returned. As time 
came for Gurii Hargobind to be released 
from the Fort, he came out on the condition 
that all other detenues were freed, too. He 
led fifty-two prisoners out of the Fort. 
Bandichhor (Liberator Benign) is the title by 
which he is remembered to this day. When 
at last Guri Hargobind reached Amritsar, 
Sikhs illuminated the town. The anniversary 
of the event is still celebrated at Harimandar, 
the Golden Temple, with lights and 
fireworks. 

Emperor Jahangir from now on 
continued to be conciliatory and, according 
to Sikh tradition, he delivered to Gurt 
Hargobind Chandi Shah, who took part of 
the responsibility for the execution of Gura 
Arjan and for his own incarceration. Chandi 


’ Shah met with a violent end at the hands of 


the Sikhs. On his lands, also made over to 
him, Gurii Hargobind founded a new town 
which came to be known as_ Sri 
Hargobindpur. As the work commenced, 
Bhagvan Das, a local] landlord, objected and 
attacked the Sikhs with a party of his men. 
Bhagvan Das was killed in the skirmish. His 
son, Ratan Chand, and Chandt Shah’s son, 
Karam Chand, sought help from the Mughal 
faujdar of Jalandhar who sent a body of troops 
against Gura Hargobind. They were repulsed 
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in the battle that ensued. Both these actions 
were fought in the vicinity of Ruhela, the 
first on 28 Asstt 1678 Bk/28 September 1621 
and the second on 3 Kattak 1678 Bk/4 
October 1621. At Sri Hargobindpur, the Gura 
built along with the dharamsal a mosque for 
the Muslims. 

Further clashes with the Mughal authority 
broke out with the battle of Amritsar, which 
according to the Bhatt Vaht Multani Sindhi, 
was fought on Baisakh 17, 1691 Bk/14 April 
1634. Its immediate cause was only a minor 
Gispute. Emperor Shah Jahan, on a visit to 
Lahore, was out hunting in the 
neighbourhood of Amritsar. One of his 
favourite hawks flew and fell into the hands 
of the Sikhs. The royal messengers came to 
claim the bird, but the Sikhs refused to part 
with it. The emperor was annoyed and sent 
a body of troops under Mukhlis Khan, the 
faujdar of Lahore. The Sikhs fought back 
and Mukhlis Khan was killed in the encounter 
which took place at the site now occupied by 
the Khalsa College. 

Soon afterwards Guri’ Hargobind left 
Amritsar, this time taking with him the holy 
Granth Sahib seated in the Harimandar. The 
first long halt was at Darauli, near Moga, in 


present-day Faridkot district. From there 


Guri Hargobind sent the Granth Sahib with 
the family to Kartarpur. He himself sojourned 
in the Malva, visiting his Sikhs and 
confronting, on 16 December 1634, the 
Mughal troops in yet another battle, this time 
at Lahira, near Mehraj, now in Bathinda 
district. Another armed clash took place at 
Kartarpur on 29-30 Baisakh 1692 Bk/26-27 
April 1635, when Gurt’ Hargobind’s own 
erstwhile Pathan follower, Painda Khan, led 
out a Mughal force against him. 

Gurt Hargobind finally retired to 
Kiratpur where he spent the remaining nine 
years of his life in peace. The town was of 
the Gurii’s own creation and had existed 
since Baba Sri Chand had, according to the 
evidence of the Bhatt Vahis, broken ground 
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at his request, on Baisakh sud? Puranmashi 
1683 Bk/1 May 1626. The site had been gift- 
ed by Raja Kalyan Chand of Kahlir, one of 
the chieftains who had won their reprieve 
at Gwalior through Gurii Hargobind’s 
intercession. Kiratpur now became the cen- 
tre of the Sikh faith. Sikhs came here from 
all parts to see the Gurt. Guri: Hargobind 
gave most of his time to religious devotions. 
Contact was maintained with sangats in far- 
flung places, and old warriors like Bidhi 
Chand were sent out as preachers. For Sikhs 
the roles of saint and soldier had become 
mutually complementary. About the Guri 


_ himself, Bhai Gurdas wrote: “Great hero is 


Guru Hargobind. He is the vanquisher of 
armies, but his heart is full of love and 
charity.” This synthesis of the heroic and 
the spiritual was Gurti Hargobind’s distinc- 
tive contribution to the evolution of Sikh 
society. 

Gurt Hargobind had travelled extensively 
in the Punjab spreading the word of Guru 
Nanak. He had also visited places such as 
Nanakmata and Srinagar in Garhval (where 
the famous Maratha saint Samarth Ramdas 
met him) in the east and Kashmir in the 
north. The journey to Kashmir was made in 
1620 in the company of Emperor Jahangir, 
and Srinagar, Baramiala, Uri and Pufichh 
were among the places visited. Gurdwaras in 
these and in many places in the Punjab and 
outside honour the memory of Gurit 
Hargobind. 

Gurt’ Hargobind, like all of his 
predecessors, lived a marricd life. He had six 
children — five sons and a daughter. 
Gurditta, Ani Rai and the daughter Bibi Viro 
were born to (Mata) Damodari, Siraj Mall 
and Atal Rai to (Mata) Marvahi and Tegh 
Bahadur to (Mata) Nanaki. Two of his sons, 
Baba Gurditté and Atal Rai,. died in his 
lifetime. 

Guru’ Hargobind passed away on Chet 
sudi 5, 1701 Bk/3 March 1644 at Kiratpur. 
The cremation took place on the bank of the 
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River Sutlej at the site now marked by 
Gurdwara Patalpurti. 
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HARIAN VELAN, GURDWARA, 1.5 km north 
of the village of Bajraur, 11 km southeast of 
Hoshiarpur (31°-32'N, 75°-55'E), is dedicated 
to Guri Har Rai. According to local tradition, 
Guru Har Rai visited here in 1651 on his way 
to Kiratpur. One Baba Parjapat brought wild 
creepers (velan in Punjabi) for the Gurii’s 
horses. The Gurt blessed him saying that his 
creepers will ever remain green (harian in 
Punjabi). Half a century later, a Sikh sangat 
from Darap region (Sialkot district) 
proceeding to Anandpur to see Gurt Gobind 
Singh was, on 15 March 1701, waylaid and 
looted by the Gujjars and Ranghars of 
Bajraur. As the sangat reached Anandpur and 
reported the incident to Gurt Gobind Sifigh, 
he deputed his eldest son, Sahibzada Ajit 
Singh, to chastise the miscreants. Sahibzada 
Ajit Singh humbled the residents of the 
village in a battle fought on 18 March 1701. 
A shrine was raised on the site where Sikhs 
killed in action were cremated. The present 
building was constructed sometime during 
the nineteenth century. The Gurt Granth 
Sahib is seated in a domed palakzin the centre 
of the sanctum topped by a gold-plated 
pinnacle. A date-palm tree with green 
creepers climbing up along it marks the spot 
where Gurt Har Rai’s horse is believed to 
have been tethered and fed. The memorial 
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to the martyrs, reconstructed during the 
1970's and named Gurdwara Shahidan, 
comprises a square domed sanctum, with 
decorative kiosks adorning the corners of 
the building. The shrine is affiliated to the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, but is managed by Taruna Dal 
Nihangs. Congregations on the last day of 
the dark half of every month, i.e. amavasya, 
attract large audiences, and religious fairs 
are held on the first of Baisakh (mid-April) 
and the first of Magh (mid-January). 
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HARI, BHAI, a Kohli Khatri, was one of the 
prominent Sikhs of Lahore in the time of 
Gurt Arjan. Once he, along with Bhai Kala 
and Bhai Nani, masons by trade, waited on 
the Guru. According to Bhai Mani Singh, 
Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, they spoke to him: 
“Lord, your hymns are elixir for the soul, 
and Sikhs recite them morning and evening. 
Are they all liberated irrespective of the merits 
of their actions?” The Gurt replied, “No, 
how can those who sing the sacred hymns 
only to feed their own ego or desire for 
pleasure be saved? They alone receive 
liberation who sing or listen with faith, and 
with concentration.” 
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HARI CHAND (d. 1688), ruler of the hill 
state of Handur, modern Nalagarh, who 
took part as an ally of Raja Bhim Chand of 
Kahlir in the battle of Bhangani, fought in 
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1688, 10 km northeast of Paonta. Although 
he was an adversary, Guri’ Gobind Singh 
pays handsome tribute to his gallantry in 
his Bachitra Natak: “The brave Hari Chand 
planted his feet firmly on the field and 
furiously discharged his arrows which went 
through and through his opponents.” When 
one of the Guri’s cousins, Jit Mall, fell in 
single combat with Hari Chand, Guru 
Gobind Singh mounted his charger and 
rode into the thick of the contest. He 
confronted Hari Chand and the action 
which ensued is thus described: “Hari 
Chand, in a rage, drew forth his arrows. He 
struck my steed with one and then 
discharged another at me, but God 
preserved me and it only grazed my ear in 
its flight. His third arrow penetrated the 
buckle of my waist-belt and reached my 
body, but wounded me not. As I felt the 
touch of the arrow, my wrath was aroused. 
I took up my bow and began to discharge 
arrows. Upon this my adversaries began to 
flee. I took aim and discharged another. 
The young chief, Hari Chand, was killed.” 
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HARI CHAND, BHAI, a Lamb Khatri of 
Bakala in Amritsar district of the Punjab, was 
the father-in-law of Gurii Hargobind and 
maternal grandfather of Guri Tegh Bahadur. 
On the day Guri Arjan, in deference to the 
wish of the sangat, rejected Chandu Shah’s 
proposal for the betrothal of his daughter to 
his son, Hargobind, two Sikhs stood up to 
offer instead the hands of their daughters. 
One of them was Bhai Hari Chand, who 
entreated that the hand of his daughter, 
Nanaki, be accepted for the Gurii’s son. Gurt 
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Arjan approved of the match although 
nuptials were to be postponed indefinitely in 
view of the very tender age of the bride-to- 
be. The marriage took place at Amritsar on 
8 Baisakh 1670 Bk/4 April 1613. 
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HARI DAS, a physician resident of Talvandi 
Rai Bhoi (now Nankana Sahib in Pakistan), 
the birthplace of Gur Nanak. Although 
Gurt Nanak had from his early years been 
of a reflective nature and many in the village 
had divined his spiritual inclination, he was 
yet not quite indifferent to worldly affairs. 
He attended the village school and took 
out to pasture the domestic herd. But as 
time passed he, according to Janam Sakhi 
accounts, grew extra reticent and became 
absorbed in his own thoughts more than 
ever before. He mostly kept indoors and ate 
and drank but little. For over three months 
his condition remained unchanged and as 
says the Purdtan Janam Sakhi, “The whole 
clan of the Bedis became sad. They asked 
Father Kala how he could remain sitting 
quietly when his son lay ill. He must call 
some physician to give him medicine.” After 
the Muslim mulla’s incantations and amulets 
had been rejected by Gur’ Nanak saying, 
“How could they help others who wrote out 
God’s name on bits of paper to sell it?” Hari 
Das, the physician, was sent for. He held 
Nanak’s wrist within his fingers and began 
to feel the pulse to diagnose the malady. 
Gurt: Nanak told him that his sickness was 
not of the body, and broke into song: 


They have called the physician to try 
his physic; 

And he grips the arm and searches it 
for ailment; 
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Little doth the good physician know 

That the ache is in the heart. (GG, 1279) 

Hari Das, a wise old man, understood 
what Nanak meant and assured Baba Kala 
that his son needed no healing. 

“He is himself free from infirmity and 
might well a healer be for others,” he said. 
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HARI DAS, BHAI, along with Bhai Lala and 
Bhai Balu, Vij Khatris, once visited Guru 
Arjan and requested to be initiated. Before 
initiation, the Guru, according to Bhai 
Santokh Singh, S72? Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, 
instructed them thus: “Shed pride, 
attachment and malice, and do not think ill 
of others. Meet other Sikhs with a cheer and 
greet them with affection. Remember the 
fivefold path — speak politely; be humble; 
eat only out of what you earn by your honest 
labour; treat others with love; and share your 
victuals with them. This is the way to achieve 
liberation without renunciation.” The 
novitiates acted upon the Guri’s words and 
were relieved of worldly perplexities, writes 
Bhai Mani Singh in the Sikhan di Bhagat Mala. 
See Varan, XI. 18 
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HARIDAS, BHAI, a Soini Khatri, was the 
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superintendent of the State jail in Gwalior 
Fort during the reign of Emperor Jahangir 
(1605-27). When Gurt Hargobind was 
detained in Gwalior Fort under the orders of 
the Emperor, Haridas treated him with great 
veneration and devotion. 
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HARIJAS GRANTH, by Bhai Darbari, is a 
collection of verse the first part (ff. 1-530) 
of which is, in imitation of the Guri Granth 
Sahib, cast in ragas, totalling thirty-four in 
number, adding Malkauns, Malva and 
Hindol to the thirty-one employed in the 
Sikh Scripture. The only known manuscript 
of the Haryas Granth, comprising 918 foli- 
os, which has so far remained unpublished 
and which was, according to internal evi- 
dence (f. 760), completed on Thursday, Jeth 
vadi 13, 1860 Bk/20 May 1803, is preserved 
in the Gurdwara Bhai Darbari at the village 
of Vairoke in Faridkot district. Bhai Darbari 
was a follower of Bhai Abhai Ram who was 
fifth in the line from Baba Miharban, lead- 
er of the schismatic Mina group of the Sikhs, 
and who later received the rites of Sikh bap- 
tism at the hands of Gurta’ Gobind Singh 
and came to be known as Abhai Singh. The 
Harijas Granth begins with the Sikh Mul 
Mantra, here recorded in a somewhat 
changed order. Then follows a hymn attrib- 
uted to Mahala 7 or Nanak VII which here 
stands for Hariji. Then there is a sloka by 
Bhai Darbari in which he pays laudation to 
God and then to thre first five Guris, there- 
after praising the Minas who had broken 
away from the main Sikh tradition and set 
up a separate sect. The first major compo- 
sition, untitled, imitates Gurti’ Nanak’s 
Japu(gi) and comprises like the latter 38 
stanzas. Whereas the first part (/f- 1-530) of 
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the Granth contains hymns in different 
metres, forms and ragas, the latter part (ff. 
531-918) is not set in any raga and is titled 
Parchian Bhagatan Kian, containing accounts 
of thirty saints such as Dhra, Prahlad, Janak, 
Sita, Daropadi, Arjun, Udho, Ramanand, 
Jaidev, Namdev, Trilochan, Kabir, Ravidas, 
Sadhna, Sain, Pipa and Str Das. The Granth 
represents an amalgam of Sikh and Hindu 
tenets. Some of a total of twenty vars in the 
first part of the Granth are entirely devoted 
to eulogizing the various incarnations of God 
accepted in Hinduism. The author has 
stressed the transience of this world, and 
impressed on man need to be detached. 
Crucial is the role of the Gurt in helping 
man in his spiritual pursuit. The language 
of the Granth is a mixture of Punjabi and 
Sadh Bhakha; the script is Gurmukhi. 
P.S.P. 


HARIJI, SODHI (d. 1696), a great-grand- 
son of Guru Ram Das (1534-81) and head 
of the schismatic Mina sect from 1640 to 
1696, was the second son of Baba Manohar 
Das, better known as Sodhi Miharban (1581- 
1640), the author of Sachkhand Pothi, a janam 
sakhi or life-story of Gurt’ Nanak. The exact 
date of Hariji’s birth is not known, but in- 
direct evidence available would place it in 
the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. After Guru: Hargobind left Amritsar 
in 1635 and took up abode at Kiratpur in 
the Sivaliks, the control of the sacred shrines 
in the town fell into the hands of this line 
of the family with Hariji retaining charge of 
them for several decades. As Sikh chroni- 
cles record, it was masands appointed by 
Hariji who had Guru Tegh Bahadur’s entry 
barred into the Harimandar, the sanctum 
sanctorum, at the time of his visit to Amritsar 
in 1664. 

Hariji, like his father Sodhi Miharban, 
was a prolific writer. His known works are: 
Sukhmanit Sahansarnama (Paramarath), a 
commentary in prose on Sukhmani 
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Sahansarnama, a poetic composition by his 
father; Goshtian Miharvan fi Kian, a biography 
of his father written in the style of a janam 
sakhi and Potht Hanj containing anecdotes 
relating to Gurt’ Nanak which later formed 
the middle part of what is known as 
Miharbanvali Janam Sakhi, the other two parts 
being Sachkhand Pothi by Sodhi Miharban 
and Chaturbhuj Pothi ascribed to Sodhi 
Chaturbhuj, younger brother of Hariji. These 
three parts were published in two volumes by 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, in 1963. The Poth 
Haryi portion comprising 62 goshtis or 
discourses is contained in volume II. Another 
work ascribed to Hariji is Shabad Salok Sodhi 
Haryi Ke (Dhiau Bihangam Ka), a manuscript 
of which is in the Dr Ganda Singh collection 
at Punjabi University Library, Patiala. 

According to Seva Singh, Shahid Bilas Bhai 
Mani Singh. Sodhi Harijit_ died on 17 April 
1696. Two years later, on a request from the 
sangat of Amritsar, Gurta Gobind Singh 
assumed control of the Harimandar and 
other local shrines and appointed Bhai Mani 
Singh to manage them. 
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HARI LAL, BHAI, and his brother, Bhai 
Krishan Lal, Brahmans of Kashi who, 
disregarding caste prejudice and pride, 
joined the Sikh faith in the time of Gurt 
Arjan. According to Bhai Kahn Singh, 
Gurushabad Ratanadkar Mahan Kosh, Slokas in 
Sahaskriti, a contemporary varicty of 
Sanskritized diction, were composed by the 
Guru for their instruction. The main point 
of this composition is that, of all gifts of God, 
the gift of His name is the most precious. 
Hari Lal and his brother dedicated 
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themselves to spreading the message of Gurt 
Nanak and established sangats in the region 
of Kashi (present Varanasi). 
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HARIMANDAR (lit. the House of God; hari 
= Visnu, or God; mandar = temple, house), 
Golden Temple to the English-speaking 
world, is the Sikhs’ most famous sacred 
shrine. Also called Sri Darbar Sahib (the 
Exalted Holy Court), it lies in the heart of 
the city of Amritsar in the Punjab. The city 
in fact grew around what initially stood as 
the temple portal. The present structure 
could well be described as a golden beauty 
amid a glittering pool of water. It is a heav- 
en of peace for the devotees as well as a 
rare attraction for the lay tourists. Its basic 
architectural design was conceived by the 
Fifth Nanak, Guru Arjan (1563-1606), set- 
ting the building with a door in each of the 
four directions signifying its accessibility to 
all irrespective of caste and creed. Ghulam 
Muhay ud-Din, also known as Bute Shah, 
Twarikh-i-Panjab (MS.), in the Dr Ganda 
Singh Collection, Punjabi University, p. 139, 
states that Shah Mian Mir came to Amritsar 
at Guru Arjan’s request and “with his own 
blessed hand put four bricks, one on each 
side, and another one in the middle of the 
tank.” Sohan Lal Stiri in his ‘'Umdat-ut- 
Twarikh, Arya Press, Lahore, 1885, Book 1, 
pp. 28-29, says that Gurt Arjan went to 
Lahore to see Shah Mian Mir and sought 
his assistance in the construction of the tank 
and buildings at Amritsar. Giani Gian Singh, 
Twartkh Guru Khalsa (Urdu), Wazir Hind 
Press, Amritsar, 1896, part 1, p. 96, is more 
explicit and states that the foundation of 
the building of the Harimandar was laid by 
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Mian Mir. According to the current tradi- 
tion, the Gura had the cornerstone laid by 
the Muslim saint Mir Muhammad (1550- 
1635), popularly known as Hazrat Mian Mir, 
of Lahore, on 1 Magh 1645 Bk/28 Decem- 
ber 1588. 

Work on the holy tank of Amritsar had 
been commenced in AD 1577 by Gurii Arjan’s 
predecessor, Gurt Ram Das (1534-81), ona 
site which, according to some sources, was 
purchased during the time of the Third 
Nanak, Gurti Amar Das (1479-1574), from 
the inhabitants of the nearby village Tung, 
and which, according to other sources, was a 
gift from the Mughal emperor Akbar (1542- 
1605) to the latter Gurii’s daughter, Bibi 
Bhani, married to Guru Ram Das. The 
habitation which developed around the tank 
first came to be known as Ramdaspur, after 
the name of Guru: Ram Das, or simply as 
Chakk Gurt (the Gurwt’s village). The tank 
was completed and lined by his son and 
spiritual successor, Gurti Arjan, who also 
raised the structure, Harimandar, in the 
middle of it, Sikhs, i.e. disciples, contributing 
with devotion the labour of their hands. Some 
of the leading contemporary Sikhs took a 
hand in excavating the tank and in raising 
the masonry in the middle of it. Counted 
among them are Bhai Buddha, Bhai Gurdas, 
Bhai Sahlo, Bhai Bahilo, Bhai Bhagati, Bhai 
Paira and Bhai Kalyana. The completion of 
the temple was consummated with the 
installation in it, on Bhadon sudz1, 1661 Bk/ 
16 August 1604, of the Holy Scripture, the 
Adi Granth, which Gurit Arjan had himself 
compiled. Bhai Buddha, revered for his 
holiness since the days of Gurtii Nanak, was 
named the first granthi or officiant. According 
to Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin, Guru Arjan sect 
the daily routine and liturgy, which are 
operative till today. Kirtan or singing of 
scriptural hymns goes on the whole day and 
through the. best part of the night, starung 
between 2 and 3 in the morning, depending 
on the season, and continues till late in the 
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evening. The Holy Book is then reverently 
escorted from the premises amid the chanting 
of the holy hymns to Kotha Sahib at Gurt ka 
Mahal, the Gurii’s chamber. The custom 
continued until the Holy Book came to be 
installed at Akal Bunga, the edifice raised 
over the Akal Takht, the Throne of the 
Timeless, raised by Gurt Hargobind in 1606. 
The Holy Book is ushered back into the 
sanctum sanctorum at the Harimandar 
between the hours of 4 and 5 the next 
morning. The interval between 11 p.m. and 
2 a.m. is utilized for cleaning the premises 
and washing and scrubbing the floor of the 
Harimandar. 

The control of the Harimandar passed 
into the hands of the schismatic sect of the 
Minas after Gura Hargobind, who had 
succeeded Gurti Arjan in the spiritual line, 
left Amritsar (Gura Chakk) in 1635 to settle 
at Kiratpur in the Sivalik hills. First Baba 
Miharban of the sect and then his son Hariji 
managed the shrine, the latter having had a 
long tenure of about 57 years from 18 January 
1639 to 17 April 1696. It was during his 
stewardship that Gurt Tegh Bahadur, Nanak 
IX, was barred entry into the Harimandar at 
the time of his visit to Amritsar in 1664. Soon 
after the inauguration of the Khalsa in 1699, 
Gurti Gobind Singh, on a request from the 
Amritsar sangat, sent Bhai Mani Singh (d. 
1737) accompanied by Bhupal Singh, Gulzar 
Singh, Koer Singh Chandra, Dan Singh and 
Kirat Singh to take charge of the Harimandar 
and the Akal Takht on behalf of the Khalsa. 
Bhai Mani Singh remained the custodian 
throughout the rest of his life except for a 
brief interval spent in Delhi in the service of 
Mata Sundari, widow of Gura Gobind Singh. 

Harimandar being the source of Sikh 
life and faith, remained the main target 
during the period of persecution by the 
Mughal rulers and by Afghan invaders from 
across the northwest frontier during the 
eighteenth century. In March-April 1709, 
the governor of Lahore set up a police post 
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at Amritsar and sent an army contingent to 
suppress the Sikhs. Yet they thronged the 
shrine, especially on festival occasions such 
as Baisakhi and Divali. This continued even 
after the arrest and execution in 1716 of 
Banda Singh along with a large number of 
Sikhs. At the Divali of 1723, the holy pre- 
mises were the scene of a conflict between 
the factions of the Sikhs, Tatt Khalsa, the 
puritans, and Bandais, who claimed Banda 
Singh to be their mentor. An open clash 
was, however, averted at the intervention of 
Bhai Mani Singh who suggested seeking, in 
settling the dispute, the guidance of the 
Gurii. Two pieces of paper with the Khalsa 
salutation “Vahiguru Ji Ki Fateh” written on 
one and the Bandai salutation “Fateh 
Darshan,” an innovation introduced by 
Banda Singh, on the other were set afloat 
in the holy tank from steps behind the 
Harimandar. The slip with “Vahigurt Ji Ki 
Fateh” inscribed on it kept floating while 
the other sank in water. This was interpret- 
ed to be a verdict in favour of the Tatt 
Khalsa which most of the Bandais then 
joined. 

The Harimandar regained the bustle 
and glory of the days of Gurti Hargobind as 
Zakariya Khan, the Mughal governor of 
Lahore, admitting how his unrelenting cam- 
paign against the Sikhs had failed to sub- 
duc them, made peace with them in 1733, 
offering them a large jagir and conferring 
the title of Nawab upon their leader, Kaptr 
Singh of Faizullapur, thus opening the way 
for them to come out of their hiding-places 
and station themselves at Amritsar. With the 
abrogation of the accord in 1735, Sikhs were 
driven back into their former haunts. Bhai 
Mani Singh, custodian of the shrine, was 
captured and executed in 1737, Amritsar 
was occupied. Masse Khan, a Ranghar 
Rajput landlord of Mandiala, who was ap- 
pointed kotwal or police commissioner of 
the town, befouled the sarevar and convert- 
ed the Harimandar into an asylum for his 
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dancing girls. To avenge the sacrilege, two 
Sikhs, Bhai Matab Singh of Mirankot and 
Bhai Sukkha Singh of Mari Kambo, setting 
out from their desert resort in Rajasthan, 
came to Amritsar, entered the Harimandar 
in disguise, killed Masse Khan, and rode 
back to safety. This occurred on 11 August 
1740. In 1746, Lakhpat Rai, a Lahore offi- 
cial, had the pool surrounding the 
Harimandar levelled up with sand. The 
Sikhs got the chance of having it cleared 
up three years later when the governor of 
Lahore, Mu'in ul-Mulk, nicknamed Mir 
Mannu, slackened military operations 
against them to enlist their help in his ex- 
pedition against Multan. After Mir Manni’s 
death in November 1753, Sikhs had freer 
access to the Harimandar. Delhi govern- 
ment had lost control over the Punjab and 
Sikhs were establishing their sway through 
the rakhi system introduced by different misls 
or commands of the Dal Khalsa, Amritsar 
falling within the area held by Sardar Hari 
Singh of the Bhangi misl. 

In 1757, the Afghan invader Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, returning from Delhi with 
his spoils, attacked Amritsar, desecrated the 
Harimandar and defiled the tank casting 
into it the waste and entrails of slaughtered 
cows. Sikhs wrested control of the shrine as 
Baba Dip Singh of the Shahid mis! led a 
band of warriors into Amritsar, himself fall- 
ing fighting valiantly (11 November 1757), 
and had the holy tank cleaned by Afghan 
soldiers captured during their campaign un- 
dertaken jointly with Adina Beg, the faujdar 
of Jalandhar Doab, and the Marathas against 
Ahmad Shah’s son, Prince Taimiur, and his 
deputy Jahan Khan. In 1762, during his 
sixth invasion of India, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani blew up the Harimandar with 
gunpowder. The Sikhs, however, rallied to 
return to Amritsar and celebrated there the 
festival of Divali a few months later. After 
the conquest of Sirhind in January 1764, 

Jassa Sigh Ahlivalia, commander of Dal 
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Khalsa, federated army of the Sikh misls, 
gave a call for collecting funds for the re- 
construction of the Harimandar. The misl 
Sardars set aside part of the booty for this 
purpose. Money so raised was deposited with 
the bankers of Amritsar, and Bhai Des Raj 
of the village of Sursingh was entrusted with 
the supervision of the work and given a 
special seal, Guru di Mohar, to collect more 
funds. Bhar Gurbakhsh Singh of the village 
of Lil, stationed at Akal Bunga to look after 
the ruined Darbar Sahib (Harimandar), 
turned out with his small contingent of 30 
Nihangs to challenge the Durrani who had 
reached Amritsar on 1 December 1764 
marching down unchecked during his sev- 
enth invasion. Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh and 
his comrades-in-arms fought gallantly and 
fell to a man. 

With Ahmad Shah getting on in years 
and showing signs of exhaustion, Sikh misl 


.. leaders started occupying territory and ruling 


within their domains as autonomous chiefs, 
Amritsar and the.holy Harimandar remaining 


their: common rendezvous and cherished 


place of pilgrimage. Several misi chiefs made 
endowments in land for the maintenance of 
the shrine and of the Gurt ka Langar 
attached to it. They also constructed around 
the tank their bungas or rest houses to stay in 
during their visits to the Harimandar. Some 
of the bungas became in due course the 
centres of religious and secular instruction. 
The reconstruction of the Harimandar, the 
causeway and Darshani Deorhi, the main 
gateway, was completed by 1776 and the 
renovation of the terrace around the pool by 
1784. The hans or canal bringing water from 
the River Ravi to fill the Harimandar tank 
had been dug by 1781 under the supervision 
of two Udasi mahants, Pritam Das and Santokh 
Das. 

The Harimandar assumed its present 
appearance during the reign of the Sikh 
sovereign Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). 
While its basic design barring minor 
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alterations and architectural embellishments 
remained the same as before, decorative art 
work on the walls and ceiling was carried out 
during this period. The source of its 
architecture cannot be related to any 
particular prototype, its elements lying in 
different contemporary or preceding 
architectural practices prevalent in the 
country. Broadly speaking, it may be called a 
mixture of the Mughal and Rajput models. 
What is most striking to the eye of a casual 
visitor as well as that of a connoisseur is the 
beauty of the Harimandar’s superb setting 
and the richness of detail. The main building, 
a 12.25 metre square two-storeyed domed 
edifice, stands on a 19.7 metre square 
platform in the middle of the almost square 
amriltsar or amrit-sarovar (the Pool of Nectar), 
154.5 X 148.5 metre in expanse and 5.1] metre 
deep, and connected to northwestern bank, 
by a 60-metre causeway bridge ending at a 
magnificent gateway called Darshani Deorhi. 
On the opposite side is added to the square 
sanctum sanctorum a_ half-hexagonal 
appendage sheltering Har ki Pauri, holy steps, 
a flight of steps leading to the waters of the 
tank. 

The total ground plan of the Harimandar 
is thus a hexa-squarc. This leaves a 3.7 metre 
wide circumambulatory passage, uncovered 
on three sides and running through the semi- 
hexagonal appendage on the fourth. The 
building is divided into two floors. The 
ground floor has a central square where the 


Gurii Granth Sahib is seated. The first floor 


is formed by an all-round gallery spreading 
over the space between the inner square and 
the outer walls and approached by stairs built 
on either side of the back opening leading to 
Har ki Paurt. While the facade on the ground 
floor is lined with white marble worked with 
richly decorated panels and pilasters, the 
whole exterior above it is covered with gilded 
plates of copper conferring upon the edifice 
the popular name of Golden Temple. The 
four door-openings at the ground floor have 
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multifoil arches, their shutters covered with 
gold-leafed copper sheets bearing beautiful 
embossed designs of flowers and birds and 
scenic motifs. The first floor facade is 
punctuated by numerous windows, some 
plain rectangles marked off by pilasters and 
top arches, others in the form of balconies 
thrown-out on carved brackets. An all-round 
wide awning at the roof level separates the 
decorated masonry on the top from the floors 
below. A low, fluted, semispherical dome 
topped by a tall ornamental pinnacle and an 
umbrella-shaped finial covers the central 
square. Arched copings on the sides with 
small solid domes and corner cupolas adorn 
the central dome. There are domed kiosks at 
the corners and smaller cupolas on the 
parapet. 

The beauty of the interior is still more 
bewitching. Its richly ornamented floral 
designs, either painted in tempera, embossed 
in metal or inset in marble are a warm 
expression of the intense religious emotion 
of the Sikh faith captured in visual designs. 
Arabesques with floral designs in fine filigree 
and enamel work decorate the walls and the 
ceiling of the central hall. Its arches are 
ornamented with verses from the Guru 
Granth Sahib reproduced in letters of gold. 
There also are decorative inlaid figures and 
floral designs studded at places with semi- 
precious stones and pieces of reflecting glass 
in stucco. Hundreds of frescoes depicting 
floral patterns interspersed with animal motifs 
also decorate the walls. Walls along the stairs 
abound in some rare murals, among them a 
portrait of Gurti Gobind Singh on horseback 
out on a falconry excursion. 

The marbled causeway is a bridge 60 
metre long and 6.36 metres wide having 52 
large and small spans called svargdvdris (lit. 
doors of heaven) formed by trefoil arches 
and rectangular pillars including those un- 
derncath the Harimandar itself. A special 
feature of the bridge is the construction of 
the inner narrower aqueducts connecting 
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the svargdvaris on both sides of the bridge. 

Darshani Deorhi at the end of the 
bridge is built within the sarovar. It is a two- 
storeyed building divided by the pathway to 
the Harimandar into two wings, identical 
in architectural design though with slightly 
differing measurements. The ground floor 
houses some management offices and the 
first floor contains the toshakhand, the tem- 
ple treasury. The heavy portal, 3x2.4 
metres, of 15 centimetres thick shisham 
(Dalbergia sissoo) wood is covered with silver 
sheets ornamented with panels inlaid with 
artistic ivory work. Above the gate on ei- 
ther facade is a projected balcony, and 
above it is a bukharcha (a rectangular kiosk 
with an elongated dome). 

The composite management of the 
Darbar Sahib (the Harimandar and the 
related shrines) by the misi chiefs was taken 
over by Maharaja Ranjit Singh who claimed 
exclusive right to ‘serve’ and manage it. He 
appointed Desa Singh Majithi4 and later his 
son, Lahina Singh Majithia, to manage the 
shrines. Bhai Sarat Singh, of Chiniot, was 
appointed manager of the Darbar Sahib and 
of the jagirs or land grants endowed for its 
maintenance. Siirat Singh’s son, Giani Sant 
Singh, who replaced his father as manager in 
1806, was additionally charged with the 
ornamentation of the building with funds 
provided by the Maharaja and princes and 
chiefs. After Giani Sant Singh’s death in 1832, 
his son Bhai Gurmukh Singh was appointed 
to this duty. The position became hereditary 
in the family and it was Bhai Gurmukh Singh’s 
eldest son, Giani Parduman Singh who, after 
a brief period in exile following the arrest 
and assassination of his father in 1843, was 
appointed to it. 

The importance of the Harimandar in 
the religious and political life of the Punjab 
was not lost on the British, who upon their 
conquest of the Punjab in 1849 assumed 
the authority, like their predecessors, to the 
right the former rulers had exercised in con- 
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trolling the Darbar Sahib. At the sugges- 
tion of Lahina Singh Majithia, who had 
retired to Benaras in January 1848, Sardar 
Jodh Singh, an Extra Assistant Commission- 
er from the Punjab, was appointed to man- 
age the Darbar Sahib. The British authority 
had issued in 1847 public instructions mind- 
ful of religious scruples of the Sikhs. Also, 
a General Committee composed of some 
prominent Sikhs, with Raja Tej Singh as 
president was appointed to oversee the af- 
fairs of the Temple. In one sense Jodh Singh 
was the executive officer of the Committee. 
He was the dominant power. For a decade 
following the annexation in 1849 the Brit- 
ish government bore a direct hand in the 
management of the Darbar Sahib. After the 
incidents of 1857, the government appoint- 
ed a committee of Sikh nobles (1859) to 
nominate a sarbarah (superintendent or 
manager) for the Golden Temple. The ap- 
pointment was subject to the approval of 
the deputy commissioner of Amritsar. This 
arrangement continued till 1920 notwith- 
standing the fact that the Government of 
India had passed an Act in 1863: “An act to 
enable the Government to divest itself of 
the management of religious endowments.” 
This Act required local governments to 
appoint trustees to whom powers and re- 
sponsibilities for the management of reli- 
gious institutions would be transferred and 
who would thereafter be autonomously self- 
perpetuating. In the case of Sikh shrines in 
Amritsar, collectively known as the Darbar 
Sahib, the Punjab Government, virtually ig- 
nored the Government of India legislation. 
A meeting of the Sikh elite called by the 
deputy commissioner of Amritsar was held 
at the kothi (bungalow) of Raja Tej Singh 
from 5 to 12 September 1859. Sardar 
Shamsher Singh Sandhanvalia, Bhai 
Parduman Singh, Sardar Dyal Singh 
Majithia, Sardar Mahtab Singh Majithia, Rai 
Mul Singh, Rai Sahib Bachittar Singh, 
Sardar Jaimal Singh Khandalvala, Sardar 
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Mangal Singh Ramgarhia, Sardar Hardit 
Singh Bharana, Sardar Lal Singh 
Talvandivala, and Sardar Mihan Singh 
Bhagovalia drew up a manual called Dastur- 
ul-Amal (managerial procedure) “for set- 
tlement of disputes among pujaris (priests) 
and rababis (choristers), etc. and for the 
future management of Darbar Sahib at Sri 
Amritsar Ji.” It laid down shares of differ- 
ent categories of priests and choristers in 
the income from offerings subject to good 
conduct and behaviour of the officiants. 
From 1849 to 1859, the government had 
virtually maintained a direct management. 
The first officially nominated sarbarah was 
Jodh Singh who also as part of his duty han- 
dled all cases relating to the Temple and 
could fine pujaris for misconduct and ex- 
clude them from the Temple precincts for 
up to six months. His immediate successors 
in the line were Sardar Mangal Singh 
Ramgarhia, Honorary Magistrate, Amritsar, 
and Risaldar Major Man Singh. Members 
of the first General Committee were Raja 
Tej Singh; Sardar Shamsher Singh 
Sandhanvalia; Raja Strat Singh Majithia; 
Sardar Bhagvan Singh, son of Jamadar 
Khushal Singh; Bhai Parduman Singh Giani, 
Honorary Magistrate, Amritsar; General 
Gulab Singh Bhagovalia; Sardar Jaimal 
Singh Khundah; Sardar Sardul Singh Man; 
Rai Mul Singh, Honorary Magistrate, 
Lahore; and Sardar Raja Singh Man. In 
1883, the Committe included Raja Harbans 
Singh of Sheikhupura; Raja Sahib Dial 
Singh K.C.S.I., of Kishankot; Sardar Ajit 
Singh, Honorary Assistant Commissioner of 
Atari; Sardar Thakur Singh Sandhanvalia, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner; Captain 
Gulab Singh Atari, Honorary Magistrate, 
Amritsar; Sardar Arjan Singh Chahalvala; 
Rai Kalyan Singh, Honorary Magistrate, 
Amritsar; Sardar Attar Singh of Bhadaur and 
Sardar Jagat Singh, representative of the 
Maharaja of Jind. 


Translation of Administration Paper for the 
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Golden Temple, dated 12 September 1859 

Administration Paper for the settlement 
of dispute among priests, choristers, etc., and 
for the future management of the internal 
affairs of the Sikh Temple at Amritsar drawn 
up at the suggestion of and in consultation 
with Raja Tej Singh, Sardar Shamsher Singh 
Sandhanvalia, Sardar Dyal Singh, Sardar 
Mahtab Singh Majithia, Sardar Jaimal Singh, 
Bhai Parduman Singh, Sardar Lal Singh, Rai 
Mul Singh, Sardar Mangal Singh Ramgarhia, 
Sardar Hardit Singh Bharana, Bhai Lahina 
Singh, Jodh Singh, Bava Sundar Singh and 
signed in the presence of the entire gentry 
of Amritsar district together with pujaris of 
each shrine in the Darbar Sahib (complex) 
assembled in a general meeting by the 
permission of Mr Frederic Cooper, Deputy 
Commissioner, District Amritsar, with the 
approval of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 

Preamble 

It is well-known that a dispute has been 
going on for some years among the pujaris, 
ragis and rababis of Darbar Sahib concern- 
ing the distribution of the votive offerings. 
The Deputy Commissioner in view of re- 
gard and respect for the holy shrine Sri 
Darbar Sahib, the Gurdwara of the Singhs 
of the entire Khalsa Jio, and in order to 
settle the ongoing dispute as well as to make 
proper arrangements to avoid such disputes 
in future, had addressed letters to each of 
us on our suggestion and advice, and also 
forwarded judicial documents based on the 
enquiry and findings conducted in connec- 
tion with the present case to the Raja Sahib 
and Sardar Shamsher Singh. So in response 
thereto all of us, considering it our duty to 
serve for the management of the Gurdwara 
Sahib, assembled at the residence of Raja 
Tej Singh. We have perused all the court 
papers. We have also enquired orally from 
the partics concerned and consulted cleri- 
cal record of Darbar Sahib. It is clear that 
the sole proprietor of this sacred institu- 
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tion for ever is Gurtii Ram Das: no other 
person has any title to proprietorship. The 
claim to the service of the said place or 
chelaship belongs equally to the entire Khalsa 
and the holy congregation. The pujdris and 
others receive their wages from the offer- 
ings fixed according to their appointed dues 
for service performed. 

First Grade 

The granthis of the Temple whose 
traditional duty is to attend upon Guru 
Granth Sahib. They are entitled to receive 
the proceeds of their respective jagirs granted 
by government. They may also keep any 
personal offerings which may be made to 
them, exclusive of their share in the general 
contributions on the floor of the shrine. It is 
arranged also that when one of the granthis 
who have only a life-grant shall die, some 
provision out of the offerings and out of the 
perpetuity tenure of the original grantee shall 
be made; and it is considered that some 
assistance out of the lapsed tenure of the old 
jagir, as is the old custom, would be 
appropriate. 

Second Grade 

The pujaris of the temple, whose duties 
are to arrange for the security of the offerings, 
compilation of the account of receipts and 
expenditure and related matters concerning 
Darbar Sahib traditionally assigned to them 
by their superior officer. 

Their rank is above that of the rababis 
and ragis for the reason that the latter have 
no concern with the above important offices. 
The pujarts receive a certain fixed allowance 
out of the aggregate collections credited to 
the treasury of Darbar Sahib in perpetuity 
from generation to generation. 

There are six shares in the name of the 
following six persons and devolving upon 
their descendants: 

1. Man Singh, whose son is Jodh Singh, etc. 

— one share. 

2. Nihal Singh, whose sons are Ram Singh, 
etc. and Kirpa Singh—one share. 
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3. Khushal Singh, whose sons are Gulab 
Singh, and Kahn Singh, etc. — one share. 

4. Sahaj Singh, whose sons are Jit Singh, 
Bhag Singh, Sher Singh and Chet 
Singh -— one share. 

5. Hari Singh (ardasta), whose sons are Deva 
Singh, Sher Singh, Ganga Singh and 
Ratan Singh — one share. 

6. Dyal Singh Dhupia, whose son is Jai 
Singh, etc. —- one share. 

An allowance of Rs 27/- at Rs 4.5 for 
each share is fixed for these six shareholders. 

Third Grade 

The ragis and rababis or choristers serve 
as hymn singers in the Darbar Sahib. They 
are divided into 15 chaunkis or choral groups 
as per the following detail. 

The Ragis 

Bhai Man Singh, Deva Singh 

Misra Singh 

Bhai Lahina Singh 

Ratan Singh, Sar Das 

Ganda Singh, etc. 

Agya Sitgh 

Bhai Bishan Singh (at night) 

Bhai Budh Singh, etc. (at night) 

The Rababis 

Bhai Bosna, etc. 

Bhai Kahna, etc. 

Bhai Lala, Sardari 

Bhai Atara, etc. 

Bhai Dittt 

Bhai Amira,etc. 

Hira Shikarpuria 

The chaunkis perform kirtan in Darbar 

Sahib daily during their respective fixed 

hours, and are paid out of cash offerings of 

Darbar Sahib (collectively) Rs 282 per month 

in perpetuity. 

Fourth Grade 

The gong-ringer, the treasurer, the key- 
keeper, clerk and other miscellaneous offi- 
cials all receive certain salaries from the tem- 
ple collections in perpetuity for their 
subsistence. In addition are gardeners, 
palki-bearers and floorers, etc., who receive 
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monthly pay from the collections. Their 
appointment and dismissal are controlled 
by the Sarbarah on report from the pujaris. 

Interlocutory Memo 

The following are the replies of the 
convocation to four queries propounded by 
the Deputy Commissioner: 

Ist — What are the customary rights of 
the pujaris? Can they sell or mortgage their 
shares? Shall their next of kin automatically 
inherit them? or how shall it be disposed of? 

Reply — Having carefully consulted the 
records of past years, and being well ac- 
quainted with traditional usage, it is clear 
that since sammat 1872, in the reign of the 
late Maharaja Ranjit Singh, up to sammat 
1908, during 36 years, they received Rs 5463 
as pay only during 14 years, sometime for 
two, three, four, eight or twelve months in 
a year; while during the other 24 years they 
got nothing at all. Therefore the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, Sardar Jodh Singh, 
cast the average of the rate of payment they 
would be entitled to. A result was attained, 
on 6 August 1852, that they were entitled 
to an equivalent of two months on the whole 
proceeds of the year’s offerings. It was con- 
firmed on 31 August 1852 by Messrs 
Saunders and Deputy Commissioner, 
Denison, former presidents, that in future 
they should get at the rate of two months 
per year. Although they have been paid ac- 
cordingly, they have always been displeased. 
In our opinion, the decision of the Deputy 
Commissioner, on the representation of 
Sardar Jodh Singh on 17 April 1857 that 
three months should be allowed and which 
was also acted upon accordingly, for the 
year sammat 1913, was highly equitable. If 
that arrangement had been allowed to con- 
tinue, there might have been no dispute. 
Because, if the collection of the jagir 
amounting to Rs 304 allowed to the pujaris 
which formerly were cast into the treasury, 
be taken into consideration and divided 
among the six pujar? shares, the value will 
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be equivalent to five months’ assets. The 
pujaris now desire and pray that they may 
receive exactly in accordance with the rules 
in force during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. In our opinion too their petition for 
the future is justified. The rules of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh were, that after paying ten 
months’ wages to the rababis and ragis and 
other personnel and defraying the miscel- 
laneous expenses of the Darbar Sahib, some- 
times two months, sometimes four months, 
sometimes eight months, sometimes twelve 
months, according to the balance in hand, 
be paid to the pujaris: sometimes in case of 
deficit nothing at all (it has been shown 
that out of the 36 years, in 24 years they 
received nothing). In future therefore it is 
proper in accordance with the above that 
after payment to the rababis, ragis and men- 
dicants, and defrayment of three per cent 
towards miscellaneous expenses, the bal- 
ance, whether more or less, be distributed 
among the six pujart shareholders, as de- 
cided by the sarbarah according to their 
several shares, on condition of good 
behaviour. Should ever possibly there re- 
main in a whole year a balance after dis- 
bursement, it will be credited to the trea- 
sury of Guri Ram Das. On the question of 
right of sale or mortgage, no pujdri has a 
right or title to sell or mortgage his prop- 
erty in the six pattis. The rights would de- 
volve on successive heirs on condition of 
good behaviour. In the case of death with- 
out a male heir, transfer may take place by 
gift, in the presence of the sharcholders of 
the patti, to a grandson on the female side, 
or to a chelad on condition of his being a 
Hindu Sikh. But should there be a flaw or 
imperfection in the deed of conveyance, the 
right shall be reserved to other 
shareholders. 

2nd Question — What should be the 
share-wise rate of payment to ragis and 
rababis out of the income of the Darbar 
Sahib consistent with ancient customary 
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practice? 

Answer — It is clear from official records 
of the Darbar Sahib and the schedule pre- 
pared by the court in respect of the previ- 
ous years that these men have been receiv- 
ing payment for ten months in a year. In 
our opinion too it is equitable that they be 
paid accordingly in perpetuity, after deduc- 
tion of certain trifles according to tradition- 
al usage. They are to perform their func- 
tions of hymn-singing in Darbar Sahib daily 
at their appointed hours. Fifteen days of 
absence only can be allowed, on report to 
the sarbarah, for special circumstances. But 
in case a ragi or rababt goes to a raja or 
sardar for a period up to three months, he 
shall find his own substitutes, who shall 
remain until the return of the incumbent. 

3rd Question — To whom should the 
account of the works and buildings of Sri 
Darbar Sahib be presented in future? 

Answer — These duties had in the 
Maharaja Ranjit Sifgh’s reign been per- 
formed by Bhai Sant Singh and his descen- 
dants, and Bhai Parduman Singh, his grand- 
son, now performs the duties honestly and 
faithfully. It is believed that he will contin- 
ue to be busy with the construction work 
with still greater zeal in future. 

4th Question — Can the temple affairs 
be peaceably conducted without the support 
of government or not? If they can be, how? 
If not, what are the causes? 

Answer — In our opinion this is not 
possible without the officially appointed 
sarbarah, because without the sarbarah 
disputes will supervene among the pujaris 
and rababis, etc. In the first place, in the 
absence of the present supervisor there may 
be irregularities in the offerings. At the time 
of disbursement in the absence of a chief 
manager, distribution of dues will be 
impossible. In addition to this, the peaceful 
management of the temple and good repute 
of the government are closely allied. The 
sarbarah does not and will not in future have 
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the slightest connection either now or 
hereafter with any religious question raised. 
It seems proper that there should be some 
responsible authority to supervise certain 
works to keep an eye on bad characters, to 
keep the general peace and avoid disputes 
or wrangles and to ensure disbursement of 
dues in his own presence. It will however be 
requisite that an upright honourable and 
unprejudiced Sikh or Hindu should perform 
this duty. At present Sardar Jodh Singh, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, possesses these 
qualities and runs the affairs very efficiently. 
After him the government may appoint a 
similarly qualified person. 

In addition to the above decision, a 
general warning (in the spirit of Circular 
No.42, dated 8 April 1859, from Judicial 
Commissioner) is held out to all the pujaris, 
ragis, rababis, etc., connected with the Darbar 
Sahib, that persons connected with it should 
maintain the decorum enjoined by tradition, 
that none of them should enter the Darbar 
Sahib drunk and that they should refrain 
from tampering with the offerings on which 
condition alone will they be entitled to their 
payments. In case of proved profligate 
conduct according to the terms of the circular 
quoted, the offender will not be entitled to 
his share. 

A Darogah on a salary of Rs 6 a month 
shall continue to be appointed as of old to 
guard the offerings at the shrine; he shall be 
changed every six months. 

Signed Frederic Cooper Deputy Commissioner, 
12 September 1859, and other chiefs, citizens and 
priests of Akal Bunga, Shahid Bunga and Jhanda 
Bunga. 

After the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee assumed control in 
1920 of the holy shrines at Amritsar, in- 
cluding the Harimandar, the Akal Takht 
and Baba Atal, a local committee under the 
chairmanship of Sardar Sundar Singh 
Ramgarhia was formed for their 
management. After the Gurdwara legislation 
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had been placed on the statute book in 
1925, the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee itself became the committee of 
management for the Harimandar as it did 
for other shrines at Amritsar, Tarn Taran 
and Anandpur Sahib. The secretary cf the 
committee acting as manager of the shrines 
took over the responsibility for their gener- 
al administration, buildings, accounts, etc, 
but the religious and ritualistic routine in- 
side the Harimandar remained in the hands 
of the granthis, ragis and sevadars headed by 
Head Granthi of Sri Darbar Sahib, a highly 
revered personage next only in importance 
to, if not equal with, the Jathedar of the 
Akal Takht. 

The Gurdwara legislation adopted un- 
der tue Act of 1925 remained in operation 
until well into the forties. Special legisla- 
tion had to be passed in view of the fact 
that gurdwardas had vast properties, real es- 
tate and lands, attached to them. To secure 
legal rights to the new owners statutory 
provisions had to be made in the state’s 
laws. In the laws thus brought on the statue 
book amendments were made from time to 
time. An amendment was proposed in 1944 
and carried in the Punjab Legislative As- 
sembly to provide representation for Sikh 
backward classes for whom 12 seats were 
now statutorily reserved. Another amend- 
ment provided for greater centralization of 
power and removed some of the restrictions 
_on the use of funds for the Sikh education- 
al and missionary activity. Formerly every 
Sikh adult, man or woman, had the right to 
vote. Certain conditions demanding strict- 
er compliance of the religious code of the 
Sikhs were laid down. The initiator of most 
of these amendments was Giani Kartar 
Singh, who was a member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. Further amendments 
were necessitated by the merger in 1956 
with the Punjab of the state of Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union. The jurisdiction 

_of the Shiromani Committee was by these 
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legislative amendments extended to the 
entire state of the Punjab including the 
territories of erstwhile princely rulers. 
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HARIPURA, an old village 15 km west of 
Abohar (30°-8'N, 74°-12'E) in Firozpur district 
of the Punjab, is sacred to Gur: Nanak and 
Gurt Gobind Singh. A deep pool of water to 
the north of the village was an ancient place 
of pilgrimage known as Bad Tirath. Guru 
Nanak had visited it during his travels in the 
region. So did Gurii Gobind Singh in 1706 
soon after the battle of Muktsar. Gurdwara 
Charan Pak Patshahi I on the bank of the 
Bad Tirath was established in 1876. The 
present building was constructed in February- 
March 1947 when the pool was also lined. 
The Gurt Granth Sahib is seated on a 
platform at the far end of a flat-roofed 
rectangular hall. The Gurdwara is affiliated 
to the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. There are very few Sikh families 
in Haripura itself, but Sikh and non-Sikh 
devotees from the surrounding villages gather 
on every new moon to have a dip in the 
sacred pool and hold a divan. Larger 
gatherings take place on the new-moon day 
in Phagun (January-February) and on the 
full-moon day of Kattak to mark the birth 
anniversary of Gurt: Nanak. 
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HARI RAM GUPTA, DR (1902-1992), teacher 
and historian, with Sikhs in the eighteenth 
century Punjab as his major theme in the 
exploration of which he spent a lifetime filled 
with unsparing labour. He was born in 1902 
in a family of modest means living at the 
village of Bhuireval in Naraingarh tahsil of 
Ambala district. He received his early 
education in rural schools. For higher 
education, he was able to transfer himself to 
metropolitan Lahore where after receiving 
his Master’s degree, he took appointment as 
a lecturer in history at Forman Christian 
College. Leaving Lahore in 1947 in the wake 
of partition of the Punjab, he joined the 
University College at Hoshiarpur where he 
was professor and head of the department of 
history and Dean, University Instruction, 
from 1960 onwards. After his retirement in 
1963, he served the Dev Samaj College for 
Women, Firozpur, as head of the 
postgraduate department of history for 14 
years before he finally retired and shifted to 
Delhi. Meanwhile, he had been awarded a 
Ph.D. degree in 1937 for his thesis on the 
Evolution of Sikh Confederacies, the first 
doctoral degree in history awarded by the 
Panjab University, Lahore. In 1944, he was 
awarded a D. Litt. Research in Punjab history 
remained a lifelong passion with Dr Gupta. 
He was working on his monumental six- 
volume history of the Sikhs of which he was 
able to complete four. The fifth was in print 
when the end came in Delhi on 28 March 
1992, 

As a man Dr Hari Ram Gupta was a 
model of simplicity. He was unbelievably 
unassuming, totally absorbed in his academ- 
ic and scholarly pursuit. The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta, had conferred on him 
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the Sir Jadtnath Sarkar Gold Medal in 1949. 
Kendari Sri Gurt Singh Sabha honoured 
him at a massive congregation which took 
place at Takht Sri Kesgarh Sahib, Anandpur, 
on the occasion of Baisakhi (13 April) in 
1981. The Punjab History Conference 
honoured him at its 23rd session at the 
Punjabi University, Patiala, in 1989. Bhai 
Vir Singh Sahitya Sadan, New Delhi, pre- 
sented to him Bhai Vir Singh International 
Award at a function held on 15 December 
1989. 

Dr Gupta’s works, besides the five 
volumes of his History of the Sikhs (between 
1944 and 1982) and scores of research papers, 
are Life and Letters of Sir Jadunath Sarkar in 
two volumes; Life and Work of Mohan Lal 
Kashmiri (1943); Studies in the Later Mughal 
History of the Panjab (1954); Panjab on the Eve 
of the First Sikh War (1956); Marathas and 
Panipat (1961); and /ndia Pakistan War 1965, 
in three volumes. 
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HARI SINGH, a native of Pandori, one of a 
number of villages of that name, 8 km 
northwest of Tarn Taran in Amritsar district 
of the Punjab. He joined Bhai Maharaj Singh 
after the first Anglo-Sikh war and helped 
him in his campaign in the Majha region 
against the British. He was with Maharaj 
Singh throughout the second Sikh war. From 
Sujoval, in the latter half of 1849, he was sent 
to Ambala to prepare the people of that area 
for a fresh revolt. 
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HARI SINGH, BHAT (1889-1921), one of 
the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was born at 
Pandori Nijjharan in Jalandhar district in 
November 1889, the son of Bhai Seva Singh 
and Mai Atar Kaur. On the opening of the 
Lower Chenab Canal Colony, the family 
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migrated in 1897 to Chakk No. 91 
Dhannuana in Lyallpur (now Faisalabad) 
district, in Pakistan. Hari Singh enlisted in 
the 36th Sikh Battalion where he took the 
Khalsa pahul and fought in the World War, 
1914-18. A bullet wound tore apart his foot, 
incapacitating him. He was discharged with 
a pension of Rs 6 per month. Following the 
example of Jathedar Sundar Singh of his 
own village, he joined the jatha of Bhai 
Lachhman Singh of Dharovali and attained 
martyrdom inside Gurdwara Janam Asthan, 
Nankana Sahib, on 20 February 1921. The 
martyr’s mother was granted a pension of 
Rs 115 per annum by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee of 
Amritsar. 
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HARI SINGH, BHAI (1897-1921), one of the 
martyrs of Nankana Sahib, was born in Assi 
1954 Bk/July-August 1897, the son of Bhai 
Kanhaiya Singh and Mai Jion Kaur of Chakk 
No 10, Thothian in Sheikhiipura district, now 
in Pakistan. He attended the village primary 
schoo] and trained as a scripture-reader and 
as a singer of the holy hymns. He was a 
member of the village choir and recited with 
gusto ballads of Sikh martyrs. Hari Singh 
grew up into a handsome, lusty youth and 
excelled in rural sports such as wrestling, 
weight-lifting and kabaddi. He enlisted in the 
army and served for some time in 27th Punjab 
(later 3/15 Punjab Regiment), and got his 
discharge at the end of the Great War in 
1918. Meanwhile, his friend and mentor, Bhai 
Nand Singh, had also resigned from the army 
and returned home. Both received the Khalsa 
pahul, and set up a platform for reciting 
gurbaniand preaching the Singh Sabha creed. 
Hari Singh joined the Akali ranks and 
volunteered his services during the Gurdwara 
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Rikabgafij agitation. On receiving the call 
for the liberation of Gurdwara Janam Asthan 
at Nankana Sahib, he along with Bhai Nand 
Singh joined the jatha of Bhat Lachhman 
Singh of Dharovali and attained martyrdom 
on 20 February 1921. He was survived by his 
wife and three sons who were granted a family 
pension of Rs 175 per annum by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 
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HARI SINGH BHANGI (d. 1765), nephew 
and adopted son of Bhima Singh, was the 
founder of the Bhangi mis! or chiefship. Hari 
Singh received initiatory rites of the Khalsa 
at the hands of Baba Dip Singh Shahid. At 
the time of the formation of the Dal Khalsa 
in 1748, Hari Singh was acknowledged head 
of the Bhangi clan as well as leader of the 
Taruna Dal. He vastly increased the power 
and influence of the Bhangi mis! which be- 
gan to be ranked as the strongest among its 
peers. He created an army of 20,000 dash- 
ing youths, captured Panfjvar in the Tarn 
Taran parganah and established his head- 
quarters first at Sohal and then at Gilvali, 
both in present-day Amritsar district. Lastly, 
he set himself up at Amritsar where he es- 
tablished a residential area with a market 
known as Katra Hari Singh, and started 
constructing a fort called Qila Bhangian. 
Hari Singh constantly harassed the Afghan 
invader, Ahmad Shah Durrani, during his 
invasions into India. A few months after the 
massacre of the Sikhs at Kup, near 
Malerkotla, in what is known in Sikh history 
as Vadda Ghallughara or the Great Killing 
(February 1762), Hari Singh attacked 
Khwaja Sayyid ka Kot, and seized from there 
a large quantity of arms. In 1763, along with 
the Kanhaiyas and Ramgarhias, he sacked 
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the Afghan stronghold of Kasir. In 1764, 
he ravaged Bahawalpur and Multan. Cross- 
ing the River Indus, he realized tribute from 
Baluchi chiefs in the districts of 
Muzaffargarh, Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera 
Isma'il Khan. On his way back home, he 
reduced Jhang, Chiniot and Sialkot. When 
Baba Ala Singh of Patiala submitted to the 
authority of Ahmad Shah Durrani in March 
1765 accepting certain concession from him, 
the Taruna Dal under Hari Singh marched 
upon Patiala to chastise him. Hari Singh 
was killed in this campaign, allegedly owing 
to the conspiracy of those who had been 
jealous of his growing influence. According 
to Khushwaqt Rai, Hari Singh was poisoned 
to death. 
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HARI SINGH KAHARPURI, SANT (1888- 
1973), Sikh saint and preacher, was born in 
1888 in a Liddar Jatt family of the village of 
Jian, in Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. 
He was the youngest of the three sons of 
Avtar Singh and Atar Kaur. He received 
instruction in religious texts from Sant Dalip 
Singh of Domeli. He grew up to be a youth 
of a strong, athletic build and enlisted in the 
25th Punjab Battalion as a sepoy in 1904, 
serving in the North-West Frontier Province. 

Under the influence of Sant Harnam 
Singh, who also belonged to the village of 
Jian and who was also then serving in the 
army, his native religious inclination asserted 
itself and he became more and more 
preoccupied with gurbant and meditation. 
He resigned from the army on 3] March 
1909, and for the next four years served in 
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Gurt ka Langar at the deré or monastery of 
the much revered saint, Sant Karam Sifgh of 
Hoti Mardan. He returned to the Punjab in 
1913 and established, on the bank ofa cho or 
seasonal rivulet, near Kaharpur village in 
Hoshiarpur district, his own gerd, where he 
preached and ran a Gurt ka Langar or 
community kitchen. Sant Hari Singh 
Kaharpuri, as he came to be known, gave 
himself to preaching the Sikh faith as well as 
to the spreading of modern education among 
the rural masses. He had Khalsa schools 
established at Kukkar Barian, Jian, Nasrala 
and Mahalpur. The last-named has since 
developed into a flourishing degree college. 
Sant Hari Singh Kaharpuri is also 
remembered for supervising, during 1936- 
44, the reconstruction of Takht Sri Kesgarh 
Sahib at Anandpur, where he also renovated 
Gurdwara Manji Sahib and Gurt: ka Talab. 
He also constructed dharamsalas at Jian and 
Barian. 
Sant Hari Singh Kaharpuri died on 18 
November 1973. 
GSP. 


HARI SINGH NALVA_ (1791-1837), 
celebrated general of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
was born in April 1791, at Gujranwala, now 
in Pakistan, to Gurdial Singh, an Uppal Sikh 
and a deradar in the Sukkarchakkia misl. The 
family originally came from Majitha, near 
Amritsar. His grandfather, Hardis Singh, had 
been killed fighting against Ahmad Shah 
Durrani in 1762. His father, Gurdial Singh, 
had taken part in many of the campaigns of 
the Sukkarchakkiaés —- Charhat Singh and 
Mahan Singh. < 

Hari Singh was hardly 7 years of age when 
his father died. His mother, Dharam Kaur, 
had to move to her parental home to live 
under the care of her brothers. There Hari 
Singh learnt Punjabi and Persian and trained 
in the manly arts of riding, musketry and 
swordsmanship. Dharam Kaur returned to 
Gujranwala when her son was about 13 years 
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old. In 1805, Hari Singh participated in a 
recruitment test for service in the Sikh army 
and so impressed Maharaja Ranjit Singh with 
his skill at various drills that he was given 
appointment as a personal attendant. Not 
long after, he received the commission with 
a command of 800 horse and foot. This rapid 
promotion was owed to an incident in which 
he had cloven with sword the head of a tiger 
which had seized him. From that day he came 
to be known as Baghmar, the tiger-killer, 
and earned the title of Nalva. 

Hari Singh was commander of a regi- 
ment at the time of the Maharaja’s final at- 
tack on Kastr in 1807 and gave evidence of 
his prowess on the field of battle. He was 
rewarded with a handsome jagir. In the years 
1809-10 he participated in the Sialkot, Sahival 
and Khushab expeditions and in four (1810, 
1816, 1817 and 1818) of Ranjit Singh’s sev- 
en campaigns against Multan. He fought in 
the battle of Attock in 1813 as second-in- 
command to Diwan Mohkam Chand, and in 
Kashmir in 1814 and 1819. Kashmir was 
occupied and, in 1820, Hari Singh was ap- 
pointed its governor in succession to Diwan 
Moti Ram. He restored order in the turbu- 
lent areas, and_ reorganized _ civil 
administration. The territory was divided into 
parganahs, each under a collector, and thanas, 
each under a thanedar. The habitual crimi- 
nals were bound down and robbers infesting 
the forests were suppressed. Construction of 
forts at Uri and Muzaffarabad and gurdwaras 
at Matan and Baramiula was undertaken and 
work was started on laying out a spacious 
garden on the bank of the River Jehlum. To 
alleviate the misery of the people in the wake 
of the unprecedented floods of 1821, he took 
measures to provide prompt relief. From 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Hari Singh received 
a special favour when he was allowed to strike 
a coin in his own name. This coin, known as 
the Hari Singhi rupee, remained in circula- 
tion in the valley till the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. In 1822, he was assigned 
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to the Pathan territory of Hazara on the 
northwest of the Sikh kingdom, where he 
remained for fifteen years and settled the 
disturbed area. He built a strong fort near 
Salik Serai, on the left bank of the Dor river, 
and on the road from Hasan Abdal to 
Abbotabad and named it Harikishangarh, in 
honour of the Eighth Guru. He also raised a 
town in the vicinity of the fort, Haripur, 
which later grew into a busy commercial and 
trade centre. From 1827 to 1831, he was 
engaged in repelling Sayyid Ahmad Barelavi’s 
fierce campaign against the Sikhs. 

In 1834, Hari Singh finally took Peshawar 
and annexed it to the Sikh dominions. Two 
years later, he built a fort at Jamrud at the 
mouth of the Khaibar Pass and sealed it once 
for all for invaders from the northwest. 

On 30 April 1837, as he was locked in a 
grave battle against the Afghans under Akbar 
Khan, Hari Singh received four gun wounds, 
and two sabre cuts across his breast. He 
continued to issue orders as before, until he 
received a gunshot wound in the side. He 
mustered his failing strength for the last time 
and managed to ride up to his field tent, 
from where he was taken to the fort. Here 
the same evening the great general passed 
away. His last instructions were that his death 
should not be made public until the arrival 
of the Maharaja’s relief column. 
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HARKISHAN DAS, a purohit or family priest 
of Maharaja Duleep Singh, who in 1883 went 
on a visit to the Maharaja in England and 
stayed there as his guest for nearly two years. 
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When he returned to India in 1885, he 
brought with him offerings from the 
Maharaja for the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
and for the samadh of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
at Lahore and that of Sardar Mahan Singh 
(Duleep Singh’s grandfather) at Gujranwala. 
Accordingly, twenty-one basinfuls of karah 
prasad were distributed daily between 20 and 
22 August 1885 among devotees at the 
Golden Temple, Akal Bunga and other 
gurdwarads on behalf of the Maharaja. 
Harkishan Das was among those who received 
in 1886 a wire from Maharaja Duleep Singh 
informing him of his proposed visit to India 
which however never materialized. 
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HARKISHAN SINGH, BAWA (1892-1978), 
educationist, lover of poetry and intellectu- 
al, was born at Dera Isma'il Khan on 26 July 
1892, the son of Bawa Dasaundha Singh. 
After taking his Master's degree in English 
literature from Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, in 1912, he joined the Khalsa Col- 
lege at Amritsar, as a lecturer in English. 
Later, he had a long spell at Khalsa College, 
Gujranwala, where he remained Principal for 
many a long year. Bawa Harkishan Singh was 
among the pioneers of the Sikhs’ Gurdwara 
Reform movemént of the 1920's. He attend- 
ed the divdn of the Khalsa Barddari in 
Jallianvala Bagh, Amritsar, on 12 October 
1920, and accompanied the group to the 
Harimandar and the Akal Takht, which event 
ushered in the movement for Panthic con- 
trol of the Sikhs' sacred shrines. He was a 
member of the 9-member provisional com- 
mittee appointed by the Amritsar deputy 
commissioner for the management of the 
Gurdwaras. The Sikhs formed on 15 Novem- 
ber 1920 their own 175-member Shiromani 
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Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. Its first 
meeting was held on 12 December 1920. 
Bawa Harkishan Singh was one of the Panj 
Piare who on this occasion checked on the 
religious claims of those present. 

Bawa Harkishan Singh took an active part 
in the Gurti ka Bagh agitation of 1922. During 
the Akali campaign demanding the 
restoration of the deposed Sikh Maharaja of 
Nabha to his throne, both the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and the 
Shiromani Akali Dal were outlawed by 
government. Three Professors of the Khalsa 
College—Bawa Harkishan Singh, Professor 
Teja Singh and Professor Nirafjan Singh— 
were taken into custody on 13 October 1923. 
Professor Teja Singh was released on medical 
grounds, Professor Niranjan Singh because 
of his basic objection to the aims of the 
movement. Bawa Harkishan Singh served a 
longer term in jail and was released only 
when an overall setthement was arrived at 
with the government. Sardar Bahadur 
Mehtab Singh, a senior leader of the 
agitation, offered to implement the provisions 
of the Gurdwara Act as proposed by 
government. So did some other leaders, 
among them Bawa Harkishan Singh. The 
hardliners such as Teja Singh Samundri and 
Master Tara Singh who refused to accept the 
terms suffered further detention. In March 
1927 when all detainees were set free 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee set up a forum to formulate the 
Sikh Rahit Marydada, i.e. code of conduct for 
the Sikhs. Bawa Harkishan Singh was one of 
the members of the committee. 

The Sikh Gurdwaras Act provided for 
democratic elections to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. This gave 
birth to factionalism. Bawa Harkishan Singh 
not only kept himself aloof from these 
internal acrimonious wranglings but also 
worked for amity among the groups. He along 
with some other Sikh leaders formed a society, 
Gur Sevak Sabha, for this purpose in 
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December 1933. After several months of 
protracted talks and arguments, the Sabha 
managed to bring round certain contestants 
from the Shiromani Akali Dal and the Central 
Akali Dal to agree on a common list of 
candidates for the 1936 shrine elections 
prepared by Sant Vasakha Singh and Sant 
Javala Singh. The unity so achieved however 
proved short-lived. 

Bawa Harkishan Singh himself had no 
political ambitions nor had he ever sought 
any official position. He was of a shy and 
retiring nature. However, during the Punjabi 
Suba agitation of 1955, he was co-opted a 
member of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and, after the arrest 
of Master Tara Singh on 10 May 1955, elected 
its president. The morcha or agitation 
continued with the jathas or bands of 
volunteers daily shouting the banned 
"Punjabi Suba Zindabad" (long live the 
Punjabi state) slogan and courting arrest. In 
spite of the restraint shown by the Akialis, 
police raided the Darbar Sahib complex on 
4 July 1955, burst tear gas shells on pilgrims 
and made many arrests. The morcha 
continued until the ban on sloganeering was 
withdrawn on 12 July 1955. Master Tara Singh 
on release resumed the presidentship and 
Bawa Harkishan Singh again became an 
unencumbered intellectual committed solely 
to the Panthic weal. He remained till the end 
the adviser and counsellor of the Sikh Panth. 
At all crucial moments and on all crucial 
issues, his advice was avidly sought. He never 
hankered after power or position. Positions 
of honour and dignity came to him unasked. 
In 1960, he was nominated a member of the 
prestigious Punjabi University Commission, 
but he did not take part in any of the meetings 
of the Commission. He was totally indifferent 
to fame and exhibition. 

Earlier in 1955, he had been called upon 
to assist a very important Sikh committee in 
its political negotiations with the Government 
of India. He was named among the six Sikhs 
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to conduct the talks with the nominees of 
the government. He kept himself aloof from 
all active transactions, although he stayed 
put in Delhi for all those days in Sardar 
Hukam Singh's residence to make himself 
available for advice and consultation. The 
committee on the government side was led 
by the Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehri 
himself, but Bawa Harkishan Singh did not 
attend any of its sittings. He was of a unique 
calibre among the Sikhs of his time. 

Bawa Harkishan Singh died on 20 August 
1978 at the Military Hospital, Delhi Cantt. 
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HAR KRISHAN, GURU (1656-1664), the 
eighth Gurti or prophet-teacher of the Sikh 
faith, was the younger son of Gurt Har Rai 
(1630-61) and Mata Sulakkhani. He was born 
on 7 July 1656 at Kiratpur, in the Sivalik hills, 
in present-day Ropar district of the Punjab. 
As his time came, Gurt Har Rai chose Har 
Krishan, then barely five years old, his 
successor and gave him his own seat, asking 
the Sikhs to look upon him as his very image. 
Guri Har Krishan assumed the spiritual office 
upon the death of his father on 6 October 
1661. He sat on the throne — a small figure 
very young in years. To quote Bhai Santokh 
Singh, Sr? Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, “The early 
morning sun looks small in size, but its light 
is everywhere. So was young Guru Har 
Krishan’s fame without limit.” Those who 
came to see him were instructed in true 
knowledge. Guri Har Krishan had a rare 
ability in explaining passages from the Holy 
Granth, and he delighted the hearts of his 
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disciples by his commentaries. 

Ram Rai, his elder brother, who had 
been passed over in favour of his younger 
brother, complained to the Mughal Emper- 
or, Aurangzib, and sought redress for the 
injustice done to him by his father. The 
Emperor summoned the young Gurt to 
Delhi through Raja Jai Singh of Amber. 
Accompanied by his grandmother, Mata 
Bassi, and his mother, Mata Sulakkhani, 
Gurt Har Krishan left for Delhi. He trav- 
elled through Ropar, Banur, Rajpura and 
Ambala. Along the way, he instructed the 
disciples who came to call on him. As he 
neared Panjokhra, a village 10 km north- 
east of Ambala, a Sikh spoke with humility, 
“Sangats are coming from Peshawar, Kabul 
and Kashmir. Stay here a day so that they 
may have the chance of seeing you, Master.” 
The Gurt made a halt in the village of 
Panjokhra. 

In that village lived a learned Pandit, Lal 
Chand by name, who came to see the Gurt 
and spoke with derision: “It is said that you 
sit on the gaddi of Gurt: Nanak. But what do 
you know of the old religious texts?” Chhajjt 
Ram, the illiterate, dark-skinned village water 
supplier, happened to pass by at that moment. 
Gurii Har Krishan asked Dargah Mall to call 
him. As Chhajju Ram came, the Guru 
enquired if he would explain to the Pandit 
the gist of the Bhagavad-gita. The illiterate 
villager, says Bhai Santokh Singh, S71 Gur 
Pratap Suraj Granth, astonished everyone by 
his lucid commentary on the sacred book. 
Lal Chand’s pride was overcome. Both he 
and Chhajji Ram became the Gurii’s disciples 
and travelled with him up to Kurukshetra. 
The former entered the fold of the Khalsa in 
Gurii Gobind Singh’s time, and took thé 
name of Lal Singh. Lal Singh met with a 
hero’s death fighting in the battle of 
Chamkaur which took place on 7 December 
1705. 

According to Guru kian Sakhian, Guru 
Har Krishan visited the Emperor’s court on 
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Chet sud? Naumi 1721 Bk/25 March 1664. 
The Emperor had planned a trial. He had 
two large trays laid out for the Guru. One of 
these displayed ornaments, clothes and toys. 
The other had in it a holy man’s cloak and 
cowl. Both were presented to Gurii Har 
Krishan. He rejected the tray containing 
ornaments and clothes and accepted the one 
containing the cloak. The Emperor was 
convinced of his eminence and thought he 
would invite him again and see him perform 
a miracle. Gura Har Krishan guessed what 
the Emperor had in his mind. He told himself 
that he would not see his face again. He 
believed that no one should attempt a miracle 
and try to disturb the law of God. Gurt Har 
Krishan knew how his father had punished 
Ram Rai, his elder brother, for misreading a 
scriptural verse and for showing feats in 
Emperor Aurangzib’s court. 

Smallpox was then raging in Delhi as 
an epidemic. Gurt Har Krishan came out 
to tend the sick. Soon he was himself af- 
flicted with the disease which ravaged his 
tender body. The Sikhs were overcome by 
grief. The Gurit’s mother Mata Sulakkhani, 
became very sad. She said, in the words of 
Bhai Santokh Singh, Sr? Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granth, “Son, you occupy the gaddi of Guri 
Nanak. You are the dispeller of the world’s 
sorrow and suffering. Your very sight re- 
moves the ailments of others. Why do you 
lie sick now?” Guru Har Krishan replied, 
“He who has taken this mortal frame must 
go through sickness and disease. Both hap- 
piness and suffering are part of life. What 
is ordained must happen. This is what Gura 
Nanak taught. Whatever one does is His 
order. One must walk in the light of His 
command.” 

Guru Har Krishan had himself taken out 
of Raja Jai Singh’s bungalow to a camp put 
up on the bank of the River Yamuna. The 
Sikhs were in despair and wondered who 
would take the gadd? after him. Gura Har 
Krishan, to quote Bhai Santokh Singh again, 
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instructed them in this manner: “Guri 
Nanak’s throne is eternal. It is everlasting 
and will command increasing honour. The 
Granth is the Lord of all. He who wants to 
see me, let him with faith and love see the 
Granth. So will he shed all his sins. He who 
would wish to speak with the Guru, let him 
read the Granth with devotion. He who 
practises its teachings will obtain all the four 
padarthas. He who has faith gains all. He 
who is without faith acquires but little. None 
in this world lives forever. The body is 
mortal. In the Granth abides the Gurii’s 
spirit. Daily bow your head to it. So will you 
conquer your passions and _ attain 
liberation.” 

Gurt Har Krishan was in a critical state. 
Yet he did not fail to carry out his important 
responsibility before he left the mortal world. 
In his last moments, he was able to nominate 
his successor. He asked for the ceremonial 
marks of succession to be fetched. But all he 
could say was: “Baba Bakale.” He meant that 
the next Gurt would be found in the town of 
Bakala. Gurt Har Krishan passed away on 30 
March 1664. According to Gurit kidn Sakhian, 
Mata Bassi, the grandmother, asked Bhai 
Gurdas of the family of Bhai Bahilo, to start 
a reading of the Holy Granth in his memory. 
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HARLAN, JOSIAH (1799-1871), adventurer 
and medical practitioner who served the 
British, the Sikhs and the Afghans, was born 
in Philadelphia, U.S.A., in 1799. At the age 
of 24, he arrived at Calcutta and was employed 
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as an assistant surgeon by the East India 
Company and attached to the British army 
then operating in Burma (1824). After the 
war, Harlan proceeded towards the Punjab 
to try his luck there. At Ludhiana, he met 
Shah Shuja’, the deposed king of Kabul, then 
a pensionary of the English, who engaged 
him as his secret agent and despatched him 
to Kabul to stir up a revolt in Afghanistan. 
He did not meet with much success in Kabul 
and came to Lahore to take up service under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh on an oath of fealty in 
the name of Christ. He also promised, in 
writing, to serve the Maharaja honestly all his 
life and fight against his enemies. He also 
volunteered to keep supplying news about 
the British as well as about the Afghans. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh appointed him 
governor, on a salary of Rs 1,000 per month, 
of the provinces of Jasrota and Nurpur, two 
districts then newly annexed to Lahore. In 
1832, he became governor of Gujrat. 

In 1835, during the Peshawar campaign, 
Harlan and Fagir 'Aziz ud-Din were Sikh 
envoys sent to Dost Muhammad’s camp for 
negotiations, a duty they performed at great 
personal risk. Dost Muhammad had both of 
them interned with the intention of 
bargaining for Peshawar. But their lives were 
saved by Sultan Muhammad Khan, Dost 
Muhammad's disgruntled brother. 

Harlan, however, could not retain 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s favour for long. 
According to Sohan Lal Suri, the court 
historian, Harlan was summoned to attend 
on Maharaja Ranjit Singh when he had an 
attack of paralysis of the tongue. Harlan, it is 
said, mentioned a fee of a lakh of rupees 
which was readily agreed to, but when Harlan 
insisted on money being paid beforehand, 
the Maharaja was beside himself with rage 
and gave orders that he be stripped and put 
across the Sutlej, which was done. 

In order “to avenge myself and cause 
him [Ranjit Singh] to tremble in the midst 
of his magnificence,” Harlan entered, towards 
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the end of 1836, the service of Dost 
Muhammad who gave him command of his 
regular troops. it is said that it was at Harlan’s 
instigation that Dost Muhammad. had de- 
clared war against Ranjit Singh culminating 
in the battle of Jamrid in April 1837. Al- 
though the celebrated General Hari Singh 
Nalva was killed in this battle, the Afghans 
had to retreat without any gain. 

In 1839, when the army of the Indus 
approached Kabul, Harlan was deputed to 
negotiate with the mission headed by Sir 
Alexander Burnes. As the British forces 
reached Kabul, Dost Muhammad fled to the 
mountains, and Harlan quickly shifted over 
to the British. Thereafter, he left Afghanistan 
for India from where he proceeded to 
Philadelphia. 

Back home, Harlan settled down to a 
quiet life. He published an account of his 
adventures, A Memoir of India and Afghanistan. 
He died in San Francisco in October 1871. 
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HARNAM KAUR, BIBI (1882-1906), a pio- 


neer in the field of women’s education, was 
born on 10 April 1882 in a Siddha Jatt fam- 
ily of Chand Purana, a village in Firozpur 
district of the Punjab. Her father’s name 
was Bhagvan Das and mother’s Ram Dei. 
Her own original name was Jiuni. Bhagvan 
Das, a religious-minded person, had become 
a disciple of an Udasi sadhu, Ram Das, of 
Firozpur, after whose death he became the 
head of his dera or seminary. Here Jitini 
and her mother joined him when the former 
was only an infant. She was a precocious 
child and had read Panj Granthi, Das Granthi 
and Hanuman Natak before she was six years 
of age. She then joined the local Arya 
Pathshala and learnt Hindi, but left off af- 
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ter six months because the Pathshala had 
no facilities to teach Gurmukhi. Later she 
was sent to the village of Daudhar, now in 
Faridkot district, where she studied for sev- 
eral years under Bhai Dula Singh. Mean- 
while, Bhai Takht Singh, who had started a 
Gurmukhi school at Firozpur under the 
auspices of the local Singh Sabha, offered 
to open a school exclusively for girls. The 
Sir.zh Sabha welcomed the proposal but was 
reluctant to let it be run by a bachelor. To 
overcome the difficulty, Jitini’s parents 
promised Takht Singh the hand of their 


‘daughter. The Kanya Pathshala, lit. girls’ 


school, was opened in Firozpur on 5 No- 
vember 1892, and Jitani joined it both to 
learn and to teach as an employee of the 
Singh Sabha. Her betrothal to Takht Singh 
took place on 11 October 1893 and they 
were married on 8 May 1894. She received 
the new name of Harnam Kaur when she 
was administered on 15 July 1901 pahul or 
the rites of the Khalsa. 

The couple threw themselves heart and 
soul into their work. Harnam Kaur’s 
monthly salary was Rs 6 and her husband’s 
Rs 8. Onl September 1900, tired of internal . 
dissensions in the management of the Singh 
Sabha, they quit service, but continued to 
teach privately. Early in 1903, Bibi Harnam 
Kaur persuaded her husband jointly to open 
a boarding school for girls at Firozpur. A 
number of parents offered to send their 
daughters to the boarding school which was 
named Sikh Kanya Maha Vidyala and which 
started functioning from March 1905. 
Harnam Kaur worked hard to make the 
Vidyala succeed. In addition to helping her 
husband at teaching, she looked after 
catering and lodging arrangements for their 
wards. She had also set up Istri Satsang, a 
women’s religious society, which held 
meetings in the afternoon of every 
Wednesday, and a parcharak jatha or 
missionary group. But she did not live long 
to serve the cause to which she had 
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dedicated herself, and died on 1 October 
1906. 
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HARNAM SINGH, BABA (d. 1927), an 
ascetic saint widely respected in the southern 
districts of the Punjab, was born the son of 
Bhai Bir Singh and Pradhan Kaur of the 
village of Mansurval in Kapurthala district. 
His original name was Nihal Singh. Leaving 
his home at the age of 13, he came in contact 
with a Nirmala scholar, Sant Ram Singh, 
under whom he learnt to read the Sikh 
Scripture and studied Sanskrit texts of the 
Nyaya and Yoga schools, It was his wont to 
recite the Japu 101 times a day. Impressed 
by his devotion to naém, Sant Ram Singh 
renamed him Harnam (Harinam, lit. God’s 
Name) Singh and directed him to be his 
own preceptor. Spending several years in 
meditation at Amritsar, Harnam Singh 
roamed about in the Doaba and Malva 
countries. Around 1891 he settled at 
Bhuchcho Kalan in Bathinda district. Here 
he stayed for the rest of his life, popular 
among high and low for his piety, austerity 
and occult powers. The place came to be 
known as Rumi Dera where, besides seekers 
of boons, came disciples eager to receive 
instruction. Among the latter was Sant Nand 
Singh of Kaleran. Baba Harnam Singh died 
on Poh vad? 9, 1984 Bk/18 December 1927. 
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HARNAM SINGH, BHAI (1897-1921), son 
of Bhai Sundar Singh and Mai Uttam Kaur, 
was among those who fell martyrs at Nankana 
Sahib on 20 February 1921. The traditional 
occupation of the family was weaving, but 
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Harnam Singh’s father and grandfather took 
to peddling cloth. Harnam Singh was hardly 
five years old when the family migrated to 
and permanently settled as drapers at 
Shahkot, an upcoming market town in 
Sheikhupura district. He learnt Gurmukhi 
(Punjabi) at home and adopted tailoring as 
a profession. In 1914, he was administered 
the vows of the Khalsa by a group headed by 
Bhai Mahitab Singh Bir. Harnam Singh got 
up a preaching outfit comprising, besides 
himself, his younger brothers, Bachan Singh 
and Dalip Singh, and went around spreading 
the Singh Sabha ideology, administering the 
rites of amrit and performing marriages in 
accordance with the Sikh ceremony of anand. 
He participated in the liberation of gurdwaras 
at Sialkot (Babe dr Ber), Chiharkana (Khara 
Sauda) and Gojra. Finally, he was one of the 
five volunteers of Shahkot who led by Bhai 
Santa Singh joined the jatha of Bhai 
Lachhman Singh Dharovali for their march 
towards Gurdwara Janam Asthan, Nankana 


: Sahib, where they attained martyrdom on 20 


February 1921. 
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HARNAM SINGH, BHAT (1901-1921), one 
of the Nankana Sahib martyrs, belonged to 
Chakk No. 38 Nizampur Deva Singhvala, in 
Sheikhitpura district, which contributed the 
maximum number of volunteers (15) from 
any single village to the corps of martyrs led 
by Bhai Lachhman Singh Dharovali for the 
liberation of Gurdwara Janam Asthan. 

Bhai Harnam Singh was born on 7 
Magghar 1958 Bk/20 November 1901, the 
youngest son of Bhar Ishar Singh and Mai 
Bhago. Of medium height and stoutly build, 
he excelled in rural sports such as weight- 
lifting and wrestling. He however gave up 
the latter sport after imbibing the Khalsa 
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pahulto keep his vows inviolate. His presence 
at the reformists’ divan held at Dharovali on 
1-3 October 1920 proved a turning point in 
his life and he plunged himself into the 
Gurdwara Reform movement with all his 
energy. He participated in the liberation of 
Gurdwara Khara Sauda. As the call came from 
Nankana Sahib, young Harnam Singh did 
not tarry a single day and forthwith joined 
the jatha of Bhai Lachhman Singh of 
Dharovali. He consoled his distraught mother 
with the words that she had two other sons in 
the family. The jatha was massacred to aman 
by the killers on 20 February 1921. 
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HARNAM SINGH TUNDILAT (1882-1962), 
a Ghadr revolutionary, was born, in March 
1882, the son of Gurdit Singh, a farmer of 
modest means, of Kotla Naudh Singh, in 
Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. He learnt 
to read Gurmukhi in the village dharamsala 
and joined the Indian army as he grew up. 
On 12 July 1906, he emigrated to Canada 
and thence to California in the United States 
of America in December 1909. There he 
worked in a lumber mill at Bridalville, 
Oregon. He attended a meeting of Indian 
immigrants at Portland in the beginning of 
1912 which led to the formation of 
Hindustani Workers of the Pacific Coast, 
later renamed Hindi Association of the 
Pacific Coast, but popularly known as the 
Ghadr Party. The first meeting of the 
Association was held on 31 March 1913 at 
Bridalville, where Harnam Singh was elected 
secretary of the local branch. In a party 
meeting at Sacramento on 31 December 
1913, he was made a member of the central 
executive. Meanwhile, it had been decided 
to launch a weekly paper, Ghadr (literally 
rebellion), to be published in Urdu, Punjabi, 
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Hindi and other Indian languages. The first 
issue of the Ghadr in Urdu appeared on 1 
November 1913, and its Punjabi edition 
followed in January 1914 To begin with, 
Lala Hardayal was its editor, with Kartar 
Singh Sarabha and Raghubir Dayal as 
assistant editors. Later, Harnam Singh, with 
a few others, was also invited to join the 
editorial board. He wrote verse in Punjabi 
and contributed to the paper poems burning 
with patriotic fervour. He also acted as a 
bodyguard to Lala Hardayal, the party 
general secretary. 

With the expulsion of Lala Hardayal 
from America in April 1914, party work at 
the Yugantar Ashram, its headquarters in 
San Francisco, was redistributed. Harnam 
Singh was made editor of the Ghadr, with 
four others to assist him. Talk of an im- 
pending war between Great Britain and 
Germany was in the air, and the programme 
of the Ghadr Party was directed towards a 
planned rebellion in India as the British 
got involved in Europe. While Udham Singh 
Kasel started imparting military training to 
party volunteers and Kartar Singh Sarabha 
went to the eastern coast to train as a flier- 
cum-aircraft mechanic, Harnam Singh 
learnt bomb-making from an American 
friend. During an experiment, on 5 July 
1914, his left hand was blown off as a result 
of which his left arm had to be amputated 
well above the wrist. He was given by his 
comrades the new name of Tundilat, the 
armless Lord. The epithet contained an 
ironic allusion to Sir Henry Hardinge, 
governor-general of India (1844-48) at the 
time of the first Anglo-Sikh war, who was 
called by the Punjabis Tunda Lat because 
of his having lost a limb during the 
Napoleonic Wars. Upon the outbreak of 
World War I on 25 July 1914, the Ghadr 
Party directed its members and sympathiz- 
ers to return to India forthwith. Harnam 
Singh came via Colombo and arrived in the 
Punjab on 24 December 1914. Disguised as 
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a holy man in ochre robes, he roamed the 
Doaba villages preaching the message of 
Ghadr. He also contacted, at the behest of 
the party, troops in Rawalpindi, Banna, 
Nowshera and Peshawar cantonments. The 
plan for a military and general rising on 21 
February 1915, later advanced to 19 Febru- 
ary 1915, having failed owing to betrayal by 
a police agent smuggied into the party cad- 
re, Harnam Singh Tundilat along with 
Kartar Singh Sarabha and Jagat Singh of 
Sursingh escaped to the North-West Fron- 
tier Province to seek temporary refuge in 
Afghanistan and plan afresh. But receiving 
no support from that government, they 
turned back and arrived, on 2 March 1915, 
at Wilsonpur, a remount farm in Chakk No. 
5 in Shahpur (Sargodha) district, to stay 
with one Rajindar Singh, a military pension- 
er and an acquaintance of Jagat Singh, him- 
self an ex-soldier. Rajindar Singh, however, 
betrayed them to the police through 
Risaldar Ganda Singh of Gandivind, who 
held charge of a remount farm. All the three 
were arrested and taken to Lahore Central 
Jail, where they were tried in what is known 
as the First Lahore Conspiracy case. The 
trial by a special tribunal under the Defence 
of India Act 1914 began on 26 April 1915 
and the judgement was delivered on 13 
September 1915. Harnam Singh Tundilat 
was one of the twenty-four sentenced to 
death with forfeiture of property. The 
Ghadr leaders refused to file an appeal, but 
the Viceroy on his own commuted the death 
penalty into life imprisonment in the case 
of seventeen of them, including Harnam 
Singh. He served six years in the Andamans 
and nine years in other jails in Madras, 
Pune, Bombay and Montgomery. On 15 Sep- 
tember 1930, he was released on medical 
grounds. He served another term in jail 
from 1941 to 1945. At the time of inter- 
communal turbulence in 1947, he helped 
Muslim residents of his village and the sur- 
rounding area to evacuate to refugee camps, 
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He died on 18 September 1962 after a brief 
illness. 

Harnam Singh was a revolutionary poet 
and a writer of prosé of considerable merit. 
Three collections of his poems have been 
published — Harnam Lahiran, Kuriti Sudhar 
and Harnam Sandesh. His prose works in- 
clude Sachcha Sauda, Akhlaq te Mazhab, both 
in Punjabi, and Mazhab aur Insdaniat, in 
Urdu. 
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HARPALPUR, a village in Patiala district 
about 20 km south of Rajpura (30°-28'N, 76°- 
37'E), has a historical shrine called Gurdwara 
Sri Manji Sahib Patshahi IX, dedicated to 
Guru Tegh Bahadur who, according to local 
tradition, visited the site on Magh sud? 7, 
1731 Bk/23 January 1675. The Guru is said 
to have stayed under a banyan tree, about 
100 metres north of the village. A modest- 
looking shrine was established here later. 
The banyan tree no longer exists, and the 
old shrine was demolished in 1933, when 
Sant Sundar Singh Virakt (d. 26 April 1935) 
commenced the construction of the present 
building. The building, a rectangular hall on 
a raised plinth, with a square sanctum, was 
completed after 1947. The ribbed lotus-dome 
has a gold-plated pinnacle, and there are 
decorative octagonal domed pavilions on top 
of the pillars at the corners. The Gurdwara , 
managed by a local committee, runs a class 
for training young boys in scripture-reading 
and kirtan as well as a government-aided 
primary school. 

M.G.S. 
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HAR RAI, GURU (1630-1661), the seventh 
Guriti of the Sikh faith, was the son of Baba 
Gurditta and grandson of Gurii Hargobind, 
Nanak VI. He was born on 16 January 1630 
at Kiratpur, in present-day Ropar district of 
the Punjab. In 1640, he was married to 
Sulakkhani, daughter of Daya Ram of 
Aniapshahr, in Bulandshahr district of Uttar 
Pradesh. He was gentle by nature and had a 
devout temperament. He was Guru 
Hargobind’s favourite grandchild, and he 
had been given the name of Har Rai by the 
Gurti himself. Once, record old texts, Har 
Rai was returning home after his riding 
exercise. From a distance he saw Gurt 
Hargobind sitting in the garden. He at once 
got off his horse to go and do him homage. 
In this hurry, his robe was caught in a bush 
and a few of the flowers were broken from 
their stems. This pained Har Rai’s heart. He 
sat down on the spot and wept bitterly. Guru 
Hargobind came and consoled him. He also 
advised him : “Wear your robe by all means, 
but be careful as you walk. It behoves God’s 
servants to be tender to all things.” There 
was a deeper meaning in the Gurw’s words. 
One must live in this world, and yet be mas- 
ter of oneself. 

Gurt Hargobind knew Har Rai to be the 
fittest to inherit the “light” from him. He 
nominated him as his successor and 
consecrated him Gurt before departing this 
life on 3 March 1644. 

Gurt Har Rai kept the stately style Guri 
Hargobind had introduced. He was attend- 
ed by 2,200 armed followers, but no fur- 
ther conflict with the ruling power occurred. 
He established three important preaching 
missions called bakhshishes for the spread of 
Gurtt Nanak’s teaching. First was that of 
Bhagvan Gir, renamed Bhagat Bhagvan, who 
established missionary centres in eastern 
India. The second was that of Sangatia, 
renamed Bhai Pheri, who preached in 
Rajasthan and southern Punjab. Guri Har 
Rai also sent Bhai Gonda to Kabul, Bhai 
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Nattha to Dhaka and Bhai Jodh to Multan 
to preach. The ancestors of present-day 
families of Bagarian and Kaithal preached 
in the M4lva region. Guri Har Rai himself 
travelled extensively in this area and a large 
number of people accepted his teaching. 
He confirmed the blessing earlier bestowed 
by Gurii Hargobind on a poor boy, Phil, 
who became the founder of the families of 
Patiala, Nabha and Jind. These families 
ruled in their territories in the Punjab until 
recent years. 

Kiratpur was Gurt Har Rai’s permanent 
seat. Here disciples and visitors came to seek 
blessings and instruction. The Guri kept the 
daily practice of his predecessors. The 
institution of langar, community eating, 
continued to flourish. Gur Har Rai chose 
himself the simplest fare which was earned 
by the labour of his own hands. In the 
morning, he sat in the sanrgat and explained 
the Sikh doctrine. He did not compose any 
hymns of his own, but quoted those of his 
predecessors in his discourses. He often 
repeated to his followers the following verses 
of Bhai Gurdas, Vavan (XXVHI. 15): 


A true Sikh rises before the night ends, 

And turns his thoughts to God’s Name, 

To charity and to holy bathing. 

He speaks humbly and humbly he walks, 

He wishes everyone well and he is joyed 
to give away gifts from his hand. 

He sleeps but little, 

And little does he eat and talk. 

Thus he receives the Gurit’s true 
instruction. 

He lives by the labour of his hands and 
he does good deeds. 

However eminent he might become, 

He demonstrates not himself. 

He sings God’s praises in the company 
of holy men. 

Such company he seeks night and day. 

Upon Word is his mind fixed, 

And he delights in the Gura’s will. 
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Unenticed he lives in this world of 
enticement. 


Gurt' Har Rai was at Goindval when 
Dara Shukoh, heir apparent to the Mughal 
throne, entered the Punjab fleeing in front 
of the army of his brother, Aurangzib, after 
his defeat in the battle of Samigarh on 29 
May 1658. At Goindval, where he arrived in 
the last week of June 1658, he called on 
Gurt Har Rai, and sought the consolation 
of his blessing. The prince was of a liberal 
religious disposition, and had a natural in- 
clination for the company of saintly persons. 
He was especially an admirer of the famous 
Muslim Safi, Mian Mir, who was known to 
the Sikh Gurads. Sikh tradition also recalls 
how Dara Shukoh had once been cured of 
a serious malady with herbs sent to him by 
Gurt Har Rai. In his affliction now he readi- 
ly took the opportunity of having an audi- 
ence with the Gurt. According to Sariip 
Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, Gurt Har Rai 
deployed his own troops at the ferry to delay 
Aurangzib's army which was pursuing Dara 
close at his heels. 

Gurt Har Rai left Goindval on a tour of 
the districts where the Sikh faith had taken 
root in the time of his predecessors. He 
travelled further on to Kashmir. The 
Baisakhi of 1660 was celebrated at Sialkot 
in the home of Nand Lal Puri, grandfather 
of Hagqiqat Rai, the martyr. The journey was 
resumed in the company of Sikhs such as 
Makkhan Shah, the Lubana trader, and Ara 
Ram, father of Kirpa Ram Datt who later 
led to the presence of Gurt Tegh Bahadur 
a group of Kashmiri Pandits driven to dire 
distress by State persecution. Gurti Har Rai 
arrived at Srinagar, via Martand, on 19 May 
1660, and visited Mota Tanda, the village 
to which his disciple, Makkhan Shah 
belonged. On his way back, he stopped at 
Akhnir and Jammu. At the latter place, the 
local masand, Bhai Kahna, waited on him 
with the sangat. 
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Dara Shukoh’s meeting with Gura Har 
Rai was misrepresented to Emperor 
Aurangzib. Highly coloured stories were car- 
ried to him. His officials and courtiers re- 
ported to him that Guri Har Rai was a rebel 
and that he had helped the fugitive prince, 
Dara. Further, that the Sikh Scripture con- 
tained verses derogatory to Islam. The 
Empror asked Raja Jai Singh of Amber to 
have Gurt' Har Rai brought to Delhi. The 
Raja’s envoy, Hari Chand, who reached 
Kiratpur on the Baisakhi day of 1661, pre- 
sented the royal summons. Guri Har Rai 
wondered why he had been called to Delhi 
and, to quote Bhai Santokh Singh, S77 Gur 
Pratap Suraj Granth, he said, “I rule over no 
territory, I owe the king no tax, nor do I want 
anything from him. There is no connection 
of teacher and disciple between us, either. 
Of what avail will this meeting be?” He sent 
instead his elder son, Ram Rai, his minister, 
Diwan Dargah Mall, escorting him. Accord- 
ing to the Guru kian Sakhian, Gura Har Rai 
blessed his young son as he seated him in the 
carriage and exhorted him: “Answer square- 
ly and without fear any questions the Emper- 
or may ask. Exhibit no hesitation. Read the 
Granth attentively as you make halts on the 
way. The Gurit will protect you wherever you 
might be.” Gurdas, of the family of Bhai 
Bahilo, was asked to accompany Ram Rai 
with a copy of the (Guri) Granth Sahib. In 
order to please the Emperor, Ram Rai delib- 
erately misread one of the lines from the 
(Gura) Granth Sahib. This was reported by 
the Sikhs accompanying him to Gurai Har 
Rai, who anathematized him for altering 
Gurti Nanak’s utterance. Debarred from pres- 
ence before the Guru, Ram Rai retired to 
Dehra Dun. Guru Har Rai chose his younger 
son, Har Krishan, to be his successor and 
had him anointed as Gura before he passed 
away at Kiratpur on 6 October 1661. 
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HAR RAIPUR, a village 19 km north of 
Bathinda (30°-14'N, 74°-59'E), is sacred to 
Guru Har Rai, who once stopped here 
during his travels across the Malva region. 
The old name of the village, still current in 
popular usage, was Bhokhri. It was changed 
during the late 1960's to Har Raipur in 
honour of Gura Har Rai. Gura Gobind 
Singh is also said to have visited Bhokhri. 
The present building of Gurdwara Sri Gurii 
Har Rai Sahib, 400 metres to the northwest 
of the village, was constructed in 1928. It 
consists of a hall, in front of the domed 
sanctum, half-octagonal in shape, Gurt ka 
Langar and residential rooms are in an 
adjacent compound. A sarovarand a pavilion 
for larger gatherings have been added in 
recent years. The Gurdwara is under the 
control of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, but the land 
attached to it is still in the possession of the 
former mahant. 

M.G.S. 


HARSARAN DAS was newswriter of the Brit- 
ish government at the Sikh capital of Lahore 
who sent his reports to the political agent at 
Ludhiana. His despatches cover the period 
of political turmoil at Lahore from the death 
of Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh, 8 November 
1840, to the assassination of Maharaja Sher 
Singh, 15 September 1843. He refers to the 
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differences that arose between the Sikh 
Darbar and the British government, partic- 
ularly on account of the Darbiar’s plans to 
occupy the two frontier territories of Swat 
and Buner. Harsaran Das had reported in 
his diaries that Sikhs had received a secret 
agent from Nepal and that the Gorkha gen- 
eral, Matabar Singh, had paid a clandestine 
visit to Lahore. 
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HARSA SINGH, GENERAL (d. 1887), son 
of Sham Singh, was a soldier in the Khalsa 
army, and commanded one of the regiments 
of the French brigade. He had the rank of 
general under Maharaja Sher Singh. In 
1848, he fought on the side of Diwan Mal 
Raj at Multan. He was deprived of his jagirs 
by the British after the Punjab was annexed 
in 1849. During the uprising of 1857, he 
enlisted in the 11th Bengal Lancers as a 
Risaldar. He retired in 1860 with the title of 
Sardar. Sardar Harsa Singh was a Provincial 
Darbari and resided at Sultanvind, Amritsar. 
His son, Jasvant Singh, also a Risaldar in the 
llth Bengal Lancers, received the Order of 
Merit for his services in connection with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission. 
Harsa Singh died at Amritsar in 1887. 
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HARSUKH RAI, GENERAL (d. 1867), son 
of Gurdit Singh served in Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s army and was in the first instance 
attached to a cavalry unit under Prince 
Kharak Singh. His next appointment was as 
Adalati or judge at Multan under the Sikh 
governor of the province, Diwan Savan Mall, 
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but he soon returned to the army. In 1836, 
he secured a ranked position in the Sikh 
court which he held until 1839, when he 
was sent again to Multan to take charge of 
the salt customs. Maharaja Sher Singh made 
him administrator of Sheikhtpura. When 
Jawahar Singh became prime minister in 
1844, he dismissed Harsukh Rai from ser- 
vice and confiscated his jagirs for his alleged 
involvement in intrigues with Prince 
Pashaura Singh against him. Harsukh Rai 
again came into favour when power passed 
into the hands of Raja Lal Singh who creat- 
ed him a general in the army. 

On the annexation of the Punjab, 
Harsukh Rai was appointed by the British a 
Tahs‘ldar. Harsukh Rai died at Amritsar in 
1867. 
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HARU, BHAI, Vij Khatri, a Sikh of Guri 
Arjan’s time known for his devotion and 
humility. He received instruction from the 
Gura himself and learnt how individual ef- 
fort was necessary to self-realization even 
though God’s grace was the final arbiter. 

The name figures in Bhai Gurdas, Varan, 
XI. 20. 
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HARVEY, an English physician who was 
employed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 
1838, as a medical officer in the army. In 
the latter half of 1839, he fell sick and left 
the Punjab. 
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HASANPUR-QABULPUR, twin villages sep- 
arated only by a narrow lane, in Patiala dis- 
trict, about 15 km southeast of Rajpura (30°- 
28'N, 76°-37'E), are sacred to Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur and Gura Gobind Singh. Guri 
Gobind Singh is said to have come here as 
a child from Lakhnaur in 1670, and Guri 
Tegh Bahadur during his tour of the Malva 
in 1672-74. According to local tradition, two 
Muslim Shaikhs, Azmat and Bahra, served 
the Guriss with devotion and were rewarded 
with special letters of appreciation. A small 
domed gurdwara was constructed by the lo- 
cal sangat in 1918. This is now enclosed in 
a high-roofed rectangular hall. The shrine 
named Gurdwara Patshahi Naumi Ate Dasmi 
is within the revenue limits of Hasanpur, 
but is managed by a joint committee of the 
two villages, Hasanpur and Qabulpur. 
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HASSU, BHAI, a blacksmith, was a devotee of 
Gurtt Nanak. According to Puratan Janam 
Sakhi, he and Bhar Sithan, a washerman, ac- 
companied the Gurt during his travel through 
Kashmir. They reduced to writing hymns ut- 
tered by Gura Nanak during this journey. 
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HATHI SINGH (d. 1783) was the son of Ajit 
Singh, adopted son of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
widow Mata Sundari. When Mata Sundari 
disowned Ajit Singh for his profligacy and 
moved from Delhi to Mathura, she took with 
her Hathi Singh and his mother, Tara Bai. As 
he grew up, Hathi Singh, too, like his father, 
became a pretender to guriship. He used to 
substitute his own name for Nanak in scrip- 
tural hymns and claim them as his own. Dis- 
gusted with his behaviour, Mata Sundari dis- 
carded him and came back to live at Delhi. 
Hathi Singh, after the sack of Mathura by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, migrated to Burhanpur 
in Madhya Pradesh, where he established a 
sangat of his own. He died there without an 
heir in 1783. His samadh, i.e. memorial shrine, 
is situated in the premises of Gurdwara Bari 
Sangat, Burhanpur. 
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HATHUR, village 20 km south of Jagraon 
(30°-47'N, 75°-28'E) in Ludhiana district of 
the Punjab, has a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Chhevin Patshahi, commemorating the visit 
in 1634-35 of Gurti Hargobind. The present 
building raised during the 1980's is a five- 
storeyed structure with the sanctum at the 
far end of a large assembly hall, on the ground 
floor. The Gurdwara is maintained by the 
local sangat and is managed by a village 
committee. 
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HATHU SINGH, of Kahna Kachha, a village 
in Lahore district (now in Pakistan), was an 
-eighteenth-century Sikh warrior. According 
to Ratan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth 
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Prakash, once while fighting against Durrani 
invaders, his horse stumbled and fell over 
him. Hatha Singh could not drag himself 
out soon enough and was taken prisoner by 
the enemy. He was escorted to the presence 
of Ahmad Shah, the Durrani king, who or- 
dered that he be thrown in front of a fero- 
cious elephant to be trampled over. As the 
story goes, the royal orders were carried out 
but the elephant did not budge the ground. 
Hatha Singh was then cast amid two ele- 
phants facing each other. As the animals 
pulled their weight in opposite directions, 
his body was split into two. 
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HAUMAT is a term which recurs frequently 
in the Gurt Granth Sahib in reference to 
the spiritual state of those who have not 
discovered the way of liberation and peace. 
Literally, the word means ‘I am’, implying 
egoism reckoned as a spiritual and moral 
disease. It is, says Gurt Amar Das, a filth 
which clings to man, a polluting presence 
which torments its victims while resisting all 
attempts on their part to wash it away: “jagi 
haumai mailu dukhu paia malu lagt dujai bhai; 
malu haumai dhott kivai na utarai je sau tirath 
nai — in this world the filth of haumai, the 
clinging dirt of worldly affection, bring 
suffering. The foulness of haumai will not 
be removed, though one may bathe at a 
hundred places of pilgrimage” (GG, 39). It 
would not let its victims turn to God for, 
says Gurii Amar Das again, “Hawmai and re- 
membrance of God’s Name are at variance 
with each other. The two will not live in the 
same abode — haumai navai nalt virodhu hai 
dui na vasahi ik thai” (GG, 560). Haumai, de- 
clares Gurtt Ram Das is “man antari rogu” — 
an inner disease within the human man 
(psyche) which afflicts the obstinate 
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manmukh (ego-centred man). In the man is 
the canker of haumai, the source of confu- 
sion and apathy in the self-willed and the 
base (GG, 301). It is, according to Guri 
Nanak, an ever-present condition, dominat- 
ing the whole of a man’s life as it lays hold 
of him: “In haumai he comes and in haumai 
he goes; in haumai he is born and in haumai 
he dies; ... in haumai he pays regard, some- 
times to virtue and sometimes to vice...” (GG, 
466). There is, however, a remedy and Gura 
Ram Das, having identified haumai as an 
inner disease, proceeds to name the infalli- 
ble antidote: "Man antari haumai rogu hai 
bhrami bhiile manmukh durajana / Nanak rogu 
gavai mili satigur sadhu sajana — the disease 
is overcome, Nanak, as one meets the true 
Gurt in company with the truly devout” (GG, 
301). Kabir describes the result: “Mere words 
achieve nothing; One finds inner peace only 
as haumai flees” (GG, 325). 

Haumatis thus a spiritual disease, a con- 
dition which dominates the man or psyche 
of the manmukh. From it flow all the igno- 
rance, selfishness and depravity which mark 
people dwelling in sequestration from the 
Gurt and God. To overcome its fatal ef- 
fects, the manmukh must become a gurmukh, 
turning his affections away from his man 
(mind) and fastening them instead upon 
the Guri, i.e. God. Those who do this by 
regular disciplined meditation on the Di- 
vine Name and by singing His praises in 
fellowship with the devout purge themselves 
of the evil which chains them to the wheel 
of suffering. Liberated from its bonds, they 
find that peace and total tranquillity which 
endure forever. 

The fundamental importance of the 
concept of haumai in Sikh teaching is easily 
understood when one observes with what 
frequency the word occurs in Scripture and 
what emphasis it receives. It is also relatively 
easy to understand the general sense in which 
the word is used — i.e. to designate the 
primary affliction of unregenerate mankind. 
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Finding an English translation is, however, 
much more difficult; no precise equivalent 
in fact exists. What seems accessible though 
is a cluster of approximate terms which may 
communicate an understanding of haumai. 
Although it appears in the Guri Granth Sahib 
as a single word, haumai was in fact formed 
by juxtaposing two words, a verb and a noun. 
Its two syllables are made up of haun, being 
a verb, in the first person, and mai (n), the 
equivalent of ‘I’ in Khari Boli and Punjabi. 
The result might therefore be translated as ‘I 
am’. This immediately suggests ‘ego’ as an 
appropriate translation, one which certainly 
comes as close to a literal rendering as English 
will provide. Many writers have, for this 
reason, used ‘ego’ when translating haumai 
into English. This is, however, open to two 
objections. The first is that ‘ego’ has already 
been appropriated as a translation for the 
distinctively different Sanskrit word ahankara 
which is merely descriptive and not 
qualitative. The second is that the word has 
become progressively less precise in English 
usage and may now be employed in at least 
three different senses, none of which truly 
corresponds to haumai. 

A stronger possiblity is pride, the word 
which was used by Max Arthur Macauliffe as 
a translation and which obviously met with 
the approval of Bhai Kahn Singh of Nabha. 
In his Gurmat Martand, Kahn Singh lists 
haumaiand hankarasa single category, adding 
to them other closely related terms such as 
abhiman, khudi and guman. Their choice 
implies, however, an exact identity, and 
whereas this does occasionally seem to apply 
to the Guru Granth Sahib usage of both 
words, the relationship normally appears to 
be one of intimate cause and effect rather 
than precise correspondence. Whereas 
haumai describes the basic affliction of the 
manmukh, words such as garaband hankarare 
characteristically used to designate pride as 
an inevitable result rather than as the actual 
seat of the problem. It must, however, be 
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remembered that ‘pride’ (ahankara) is 
reiterated in Gurbani as the most insidious 
of the Five Evils and haumai, being its origin, 
is therefore a malignant and deep-seated 
spiritual and moral disease. Considered in 
this way, the connotation of the term becomes 
clearer, though its rendering as ‘egoism’ and 
even ‘pride’, in default of a more precise 
term, has to remain. Other possibilities 
include ‘self-willed obstinacy,’ ‘self- 
centredness’. The conclusion which seems 
most appropriate is that haumai is not 
precisely translatable. One must therefore 
seek to understand these terms in their Gura 
Granth Sahib context. In this manner we 
may hope to understand the Gurii’s concept 
of the human man and the disease of haumai 
to which it is subject. 
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Amritsar, 
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HAYAT KHAN (d. 1688), one of the dis- 
banded officials of the Mughal army who, 
along with five hundred Pathan soldiers, was 
recruited by Gurt Gobind Singh at Paonta 
Sahib, on the recommendation of Pir 
Buddhti Shah of Sadhaura. On the eve of 
the battle of Bhangani, he however desert- 
ed the Guru and joined the hill chiefs 
against him. Hayat Khan was challenged in 
the battle by Kirpal, the mahant or head of 
the Udasi sadhus. Kirpal killed Hayat Khan 
with his heavy club. The feat is described by 
Gurt Gobind Singh in a vivid image in his 
Bachitra Natak. 
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HAZARA SINGH, BHAI (1902-1921), one of 
the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was born on 15 
Poh 1958 Bk/27 December 1901, the son of 
Bhai Lal Singh and Mai Nand Kaur, farmers 
of Chakk No. 64 Bandala Nihaloana, in 
Lyallpur (now Faisalabad) district, in western 
Pakistan. Hazara Singh was drawn into the 
Sikh movement for the reform of Gurdwara 
management, then raging in the Punjab. He 
joined the jatha (corps of volunteers) of Bhai 
Lachhman Singh of Dharovali which, on 20 
February 1921, met with a savage fate at the 
hands of the assassins hired for the purpose 
by the custodian of the Sikh shrine of 
Nankana Sahib. Some of the jatha were 
roasted alive upon a pile of firewood 
sprinkled with kerosene oil. Hazara Singh 
was one of the three persons who could be 
recognized even after the blaze had swept 
through them. 

Hazara Singh was survived by his wife 
and infant daughter. The family declined to 
receive any relief or pension sanctioned by 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee for the martyr. 
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HAZARA SINGH, GIANI (1828-1908), schol- 
ar and educator, was born in Amritsar in 
1828. He also used to inscribe his name as 
Bhai Hazara Singh Giani as well as Hazir 
Hari. His father, Bhai Savan Singh, was 
employed in the Golden Temple as a store 
keeper. The family had migrated from 
Harappa, now in Pakistan, to settle in 
Amritsar. Early in his career, Hazara Singh 
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was apprenticed to Sant Chanda Singh, fa- 
mous in his dav in classical Sikh learning. 
Besides the Sikh texts, he studied Persian 
and Sanskrit and acquired facility in both. 
He had strong literary inclinations nurtured 
by his association with the education de- 
partment set up by the British after the oc- 
cupation of the Punjab in 1849 and by the 
Singh Sabha renaissance which provided 
new creative incentives. He was an active 
member of the Amritsar Singh Sabha and 
acted for a while as one of its secretaries. In 
the education department, Hazara Singh 
worked as an inspector for vernacular 
schools. He prepared textbooks in Punjabi 
such as Bhugol Manjari, Bhugol Darpan, 
Pritam Ganit, Hind da Sugam Itihas, Itihas 
Prashnotri, Gurmukhi Parkash and Dulhan 
Patrika. He rendered Shaikh Sa'adi’s Per- 
sian classics, Gulistan and Bostan into Braj 
verse and adapted Nazir Ahmad’s famous 
Urdu novel Mirat ul-Aris into Punjabi which 
was published under the title of Dulhan 
Darpan. In Punjabi, he wrote Suraj Prakash 
Chavarnika, which is an abridged version of 
Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, and the biogra- 
phies of Gur’ Har Rai and Guri Har 
Krishan. His more enduring works were 
Guru Granth Kosh, a dictionary of the Guru 
Granth Sahib initiated by him but which 
received its current form from his daughter's 
son, Bhai Vir Singh, celebrated Sikh savant 
and poet, and Varan Bhai Gurdas (4 vols) 
which is a commentary on the vars of Bhai 
Gurdas. 

Giani Hazara Singh died on 27 
September 1908 at the ripe age of eighty. 
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HAZAR NAMAH, an apocryphal composition 
in verse attributed to Gurti Nanak. The work 
is a discourse on the control of five lusts. It 
commends virtues of honesty, dutifulness, 
humility, truthfulness, justice, contentment 
and faithfulness. 

T.S. 


HEHRAN is a village in Ludhiana district, 
on the Gurt Gobind Singh Marg, 11 km 
north of Raikot (30°-39'N, 75°-37'E). 
Gurdwara Patshahi VI ate X at Hehran 
commemorates the visits of Gurt Hargobind 
and Gurii Gobind Singh. The former visited 
it during his tour of the Malva at the request 
of Bhai Hamira, a devoted Sikh. When Gura 
Gobind Singh came here after the battle of 
Chamkaur in 1705, a Sikh dharamsala was in 
existence here, with Kirpal Das Udasi, a 
veteran of the battle of Bhangan], as its head 
priest. Kirpal Das was delighted at the 
unexpected visit of the Gurt, but when he 
learnt that he had been expelled from 
Anandpur by imperial forces who might be 
in pursuit of him, his enthusiasm turned 
into cold politeness. Afraid of the possible 
consequences of sheltering a rebel, he gave 
a hint to the Gurt not to linger on at 
Hehran, but hasten to a safer place. The 
Gurt told him to shed his fear and remain 
firm in his faith. The Udasi dera continued 
to flourish under Kirpal Das and his 
successors. 

After the adoption of the Sikh Gurdwaras 
Act of 1925, the old dera was replaced by a 
new building, work on which started on 15 
June 1951. The new Gurdwara building 
consists of a large rectangular hall built on a 
high plinth with a verandah all around. The 
prakash asthan, a square-shaped room open 
on one side, within the hall has a lotus dome 
above it. Largely-attended assemblies take 
place on the opening day of every Bikrami 
month. The birth anniversaries especially of 
Guru Nanak, Guri Hargobind and Gurt 
Gobind Singh are celebrated with special 
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fervour. Two holy relics are also preserved 
here — one, a bedstead used by visiting Guris 
and a hearth used for cooking their food. 
The Gurdwara owns agricultural land and 
some real estate. 
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HEMA, BHAI, a devout Sikh of Khanpur, a 
village now known as Khan Chhapri, 8 km 
west of Goindval (30°-22'N, 75°-9'E) in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, who would 
extend the hospitality of his humble 
thatched hut, chhapri in Punjabi, to any Sikh 
or holy man. Once, during the winter 
season, Gurii Arjan, while travelling through 
the countryside with a few attendants, was 
suddently caught in rain and storm near 
Khanpur. As records the author of the 
Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin, his attendants 
knocked at the doors of several well-built 
mansions, but none opened to give them 
shelter. The Gurti then took them to Bhar 
Hema's hut. It was an unexpected delight 
for Hema to receive and serve the Gurt.. He 
gave the Gurit the only blanket he had, and 
himself, exposed under the leaking roof, 
prepared a frugal fare which he adoringly 
served to the holy guest and his Sikhs.4surt 
Arjan was very pleased and composed, 
extempore, the hymn beginning with the 
lines: “Handsome and prosperous is the 
thatched hut in which God’s praises are 
recited; useless, utterly useless are the 
mansions where He is not remembered.” 
(GG, 745). 

Bhai Hema was taken ill owing to sudden 
exposure in the cold night. Gura Arjan stayed 
with him during his sickness. But Hema did 
not survive and died, as had been his wish, in 
the Gurti’s arms. The Gurt himself 
performed the obsequies. 
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HEMA, BHAI, a devout Sikh of Guri Tegh 
Bahadur, along with his brother (Nagahia) 
and father (Lakkhi Shah) and another person 
by the name of Naik, son of Kahna, brought 
the headless body of Gurii Tegh Bahadur, 
after he was executed at Delhi’s Chandni 
Chowk under imperial orders, to his home 
at Raisina (Delhi). Since cremation in the 
open would not have been possible, they 
brought the body into the house, which they 
put aflame. This happened on Maghar sudi 
6, 1732 Bk/AD 1675. 
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HEMA KAPAHI, BHAI, was a resident of 
Sultanpur Lodhi in the present Kapirthala 
district of the Punjab. He was in cotton 
(kapah) trade for which reason he was known 
as Kapahi. He embraced the Sikh faith in the 
time of Guru Amar Das and also received 
instruction from Guri Arjan. He was known 
for the spiritual enlightenment he had 
achieved. The name figures among the 
leading Sikhs of the times of Gurt Amar Das 
(Varan, XI. 21). 
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HEM KUNT SAHIB, GURDWARA SRI, lit. 
Receptacle of Ice, situated in the Himalayas 
at a height of about 15,210 feet above sea 
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level and located in Chamoli district of Uttar 
Pradesh, is dedicated to Gurii Gobind Singh. 
Guru Gobind Singh in his autobiographical 
work, Bachitra Natak, has said that before his 
birth he had been meditating on the Maha 
Kal (God) at a place which he described as 
“Hemkunt Parvat adorned with seven peaks 
where earlier the king Panduraj (a character 
in the epic Mahabharata) had practised 
austerities.” The exact spot was not known 
until Pandit Tara Singh Narotam (1822-91), 
well-known Nirmala scholar, determined its 
location after referring to the Mahabharata 
texts (1. 119) alluded to in the Bachitra Natak. 
Later Sant Sohan Singh of Tehri Garhval 
actually surveyed the area and found the place 
in 1934, and with the financial assistance 
and encouragement from Bhai Vir Singh 
(1872-1957), the Sikh savant, constructed a 
modest 3-metre square shrine in 1936. After 
his death on 13 February 1939, Havildar 
Modan Singh, an ex-army sergeant, served 
the place with extraordinary devotion for 
the next 21 years. He not only maintained 
the shrine at Hemkunt, but also established 
Gurdwaras Gobind Ghat (height 6,000 feet) 
and Gobind Dham (height 10,500 feet) to 
serve as base camps for pilgrims visiting 
Gurdwara Hem Kunt Sahib. Before his death 
in December 1960, Havildar Modan Singh 
also set up Sri Hem Kunt Sahib Management 
Trust. The Trust, with headquarters at 
Kanpur, has also replaced the building at 
Hem Kunt Sahib with a new and more spa- 
cious one, and has also constructed two more 
gurdwaras along the route — one each at 
Srinagar (Garhval) and Joshi Math — and 
has been running Gurt ka Langar and rest 
camps at all these places for the pilgrims. 
Gurdwara Hem Kunt Sahib stands on the 
bank of a sweet-water lake (circumference 
roughly 2.5 km) in a narrow valley 
surrounded by high mountains capped by 
seven peaks (saptasrnga). The place is 
inaccessible during winter. Even in summer 
it is visited only during the day, the pilgrims 
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coming back to Gurdwara Gobind Dham 
because lack of enough oxygen at that height 
makes an extended stay at the top shrine 
impossible. 
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HEMU SOINI, BHAI, a Sikh resident of 
Shahdara, 5 km north of Lahore, once visited 
Guru Arjan. He was accompanied by Bhai 
Rama and Bhai Jattu, both from Shahdara. 
They supplicated with folded hands: “O True 
King! We regularly hear kirtan and religious 
discourses, but we retain not what we hear. 
Be kind to tell us how we shall be saved.” The 
Guri, according to Bhai Mani Singh, Szkhan 
di Bhagat Mala, said, “Retention depends 
upon a combination of hearing, believing, 
repeated reflection and practising what one 
hears, believes and reflects upon. Follow this 
path and you shall be liberated from the 
cycle of birth and death during this life itself. 
You shall be jitvanmukta.” 

The name of Bhai Hemt Soini occurs in 
Bhai Gurdas’s roster of leading contemporary 
Sikhs. See his Varan, XI. 24. 
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HEST, a Greek national, who, before joing 
the Sikh army in 1843, was the commandant 
of Hyderabad artillery. According to 
Carmichael Smyth, he was killed at Lahore. 
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HIKAYAT is the title given to the eleven tales, 
in Persian verse but in Gurmukhi letters, in 
the Dasam Granth, immediately after the 
Zafarnamah. The title ‘Hikayat’ does not oc- 
cur in the actual text, but most of the tales 
have a verse, coming after two or three invo- 
cational lines in the beginning, which con- 
tains the phrase ‘hikayat shunidem’ (we have 
heard the story of...). Hikayat, being the 
plural of Hikayat (story, tale), is adopted as 
the title for these tales. 

Each tale is meant to emphasize a moral 
lesson. The subject matter of the tales is in 
keeping with the literary taste and style of 
medieval India and ranges from the romantic 
and chivalrous to the fantastic and the 
macabre. Six of these eleven tales are Hindi 
tales retold in Persian. Hikayat 4 is Chritra 
52 of the Chritropakhyan, where an intrepid 
rant defeats the obdurate Raja Subhat Singh 
in battle in order to marry him. Hikayat 5 is 
the Persian version of Chritra 267. Some 
other stories from Chritropakhyan have 
likewise found their way into these hikdydt. 
All the verses as well as hikayats are numbered, 
but hikayat one is not traceable. The first tale 
which comes after the Zafarndmah is 
numbered two. Some scholars have suggested 
that Zafarnamah proper should be treated as 
hikayat number one while others give number 
one to the first four verses occurring at the 
beginning of hikayat two. These verses are in 
praise of God and are mainly in Sanskritized 
Braj. 

The first (tale 2) hikayat is about a raja’s 
four sons who were tested for their fitness to 
rule. The three elder sons were given great 
wealth which they soon squandered. The 
youngest son was given some seeds which he 
planted. From the harvest he was eventually 
able to build cities like Delhi# a possible 
lesson for Emperor Aurdngzib and his sons. 
The Hikaydat reaches the climax of horror in 
tale 12, where a Pathan woman from fear of 
her husband kills her lover, cooks him, and 
serves him up as a special feast to her hungry 
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husband and his friends, thus winning his 
approval. 
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HIMMAT SINGH, BHAI (1661-1705), one 
of the Panj Piare, or the Five Beloved, 
celebrated in Sikh history, was born in 1661 
at Jagannath in a low-caste family of water- 
suppliers. He came to Anandpur at the young 
age of 17, and attached himself to the service 
of Gurt Gobind Singh. Bhai Himmat, as he 
was called before his initiation, was one of 
the five Sikhs who one by one offered to lay 
down their heads in response to the Guriti’s 
successive calls made at an assembly of the 
Sikhs especially summoned on the occasion 
of Baisakhi of 1756 Bk corresponding to 30 
March 1699. He along with the other four 
received the vows of the Khalsa at Guri 
Gobind Singh’s hands and was renamed 
Himmat Singh. Himmat Singh proved a brave 
warrior and while at Anandpur, he took part 
in battles with the surrounding hill chiefs 
and imperial commanders. He died in the 
battle of Chamkaur on 7 December 1705. 
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HIMMAT SINGH JALLEVALIA (d. 1829), 
son of Chaudhari Gulab Rai, a Bains Jatt of 
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Mahalpur, in present-day Hoshiarpur district 
of the Punjab, joined the Sikh forces which 
conquered Sirhind province in 1764, and 
secured for himself the village of Jalla, whence 
the family derived its cognomen of Jallevalia. 
He later acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Nabha chief joined his service. He 
represented the Nabha ruler at the 
negotiations which led to the cis-Sutlej chiefs 
being taken under British protection in 1809. 
In 1812, he was induced by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh to leave Nabha and become his wazir 
which office he held until his death in 1829. 
He and his four brothers were given in jagir 
Alavalpur, in Jalandhar district, with a 
revenue of over a lakh of rupees. Himmat 
Singh also received two villages south of the 
Sutlej from Fateh Singh Ahlavalia, the 
Kapirthala chief. The famous Jallianvala Bagh 
in Amritsar, the scene of the killing of 
hundreds of unarmed, defenceless Indians 
by asenior British military officer on 13 April 
1919 belonged to Himmat Singh Jallevalia. 
Himmat Singh’s elder son, Albel Singh, was 
killed fighting for Ranjit Singh, on the banks 
of the Jehlum in 1825. On Himmat Singh’s 
death the village of Alavalpur passed on to 
his heirs subject to the provision of 180 
horsemen. 
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HINDAL (HANDAL), BHAI (d. 1648), a 
prominent Sikh of the time of Gurii Ram 
Das, was the son of Gaji, a resident of 
Jandiala, 19 km east of Amritsar. His 
mother’s name was Sukkhi. He was married 
to Uttami, daughter of Hamza, a Chahal 
Jatt. He received initiation at the hands of 
Guru Amar Das and continued to be in 
attendance upon his successor, Gurii Ram 
Das. He spoke but little, and remained 
absorbed in devotion. As he once sat 
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kneading flour in the Gurt ka Langar, Guri 
Ram Das suddenly stepped in. Hindal rose 
instinctively to make his obeisance. Since 
the wet flour was adhering to his hands, he, 
as says Srt Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, put them 
behind his back so that they did not smear 
the Gurii’s feet when he touched them, and 
threw himself at his feet. The Gurii was 
pleased with his humble devotion. “Thy love 
is pleasing to my heart, Hindal,” he said. 
“Thou hast my blessing. Completed is thy 
service. Return now to thy native town and 
spread the True Name.” Hindal went back 
to Jandiala and began to preach as instructed 
by the Gurt. He lived to a ripe old age and 
remained a true Sikh to the end. As a 
preacher he had made many disciples who 
were called Hindalias or Nirafijanias, i.e. the 
unsullied ones. However, after his death the 
Hindalias became an heretic sect under his 
son, Bidhi Chand, who compiled a granth 
and a janam sakhi of his own. In both he 
sought to exalt Hindal and belittle Gurtt 
Nanak. In the eighteenth century, the 
Nirafjanias helped the government in 
persecuting Sikhs. Haribhagat Nirafijania of 
Jandiala was a notorious informer who 
caused the arrest and execution of countless 
Sikhs. Among them were Bhai Tara Singh 
and Matab Singh Mirankotia. 
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HIRA SINGH (c. 1706-1767), founder of the 
Nakai misl or chiefship, was a Sandhdi Jatt of 
the village of Bahirval, near Chianian, in 
Lahore district, now in Pakistan. He was born 
the son of Chaudhari Hem Raj, headman of 
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the village. In 1731, he received the initiatory 
rites of the Khalsa at the hands of the 
celebrated Bhai Mani Singh, and took to the 
adventurous and daring way of life of the 
Sikhs of those days. A number of young men 
of neighbouring villages joined him in his 
exploits, and he collected a lot of goods and 
many cattle, camels and horses. When the 
Sikhs sacked Kasi in 1763 and conquered 
Sirhind in 1764, Hira Singh occupied 
Bahirval, Chunian, Dipalpur, Jambar, 
Jethtpur, Kanganval and Khudian. He 
; established his headquarters at Chtinian, 60 
km from Lahore, on the road from Firozpur 
to Multan, and laid the foundation of the 
Nakai principality — so called after the name 
of the region known as Nakka over which 
Hira Singh dominated. 

Hira Singh was killed in action in 1767 at 
Pakpattan which he had attacked. 
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HIRA SINGH (b. 1835), son of Kirpal Singh, 
a jagirdar of the village of Sadhaura in Ambala 
district of the Punjab, was born in 1835. He 
was one of the twenty-two sizbas, i.e. governors 
or deputies, appointed in different parts by 
the Namdhart hierarchy. In 1869, Hira Singh 
led a deputation of the Kukas to Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh of Kashmir who, at their 
request, agreed to raise a Kuka regiment to 
which about 150 men were recruited. The 
regiment was, however, disbanded after two 
years under pressure of the British 
government. Hira Singh was arrested along 
with Baba Ram Singh at Bhaini Sahib in 1872 
after the Malerkotla incidents. Set at liberty, 
he visited Rangoon in August 1880, to see 
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Baba Ram Singh then under detention there. 
Hira Singh was arrested at Calcutta on 1 
November 1880 on his return journey to the 
Punjab. 
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HIRA SINGH (1875-1929), a Ghadr 
revolutionary, was born at the village of 
Charar, in Lahore district, the son of Mahna 
Singh. He left home as a young man and 
adventured abroad, reaching China where 
he made a considerable amount of money. 
He had his links with the radical elements 
and was in Hong Kong when he was 
banished from the Colony for his political 
activity (December 1914). Spending some 
time in Saigon and Bangkok, he returned 
to India. He continued to mix with the 
Ghadr migrants who had returned home 
from America and travelled to various places 
in Sindh and Baluchistan, ostensibly to 
purchase cattle but in reality to further the 
cause of the revolution. He seduced the 
sovars of the 23rd Cavalry at Lahore to join 
hands with the members of the Ghadr party. 
On 9 June 1915, he was arrested and tried 
in what was known as the Supplementary 
Lahore Conspiracy Case, 1915. On 30 March 
1916 he was awarded death sentence which 
was later commuted to one of life 
imprisonment. He spent 13 years in different 
jails before he died on 6 February 1929 of 
a serious abdominal ailment in the Civil 
Hospital at Belgaum, in present-day 
Karnataka state. 
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HIRA SINGH, BHAI (1880-1921), one of the 
Nankana Sahib martyrs, was the eldest of the 
four sons of Bhai Bata Singh and Mai Bhagan, 
farmers of modest means living in village 
Pakistan). Under the influence of Bhai 
Varyam Singh, Hira Singh turned an Akali 
and was drawn into the movement for the 
reform of Gurdwara management. He went 
through the rites of Khalsa initiation and 
attended the Akali conference at Dharovali 
on 1-3 October 1920. He participated in the 
campaign for the liberation of Gurdwara 
Khara Sauda on 30 December 1920, and 
joined Bhai Lachhman Singh’s jatha for the 
liberation of Gurdwara Janam Asthan, 
Nankana Sahib, where he along with others 
was mowed down on 20 February 1921 by the 
hired assassins of Mahant Narain Das, the 
custodian of the Nankana Sahib shrine. 

Since he had not married, his martyrs’ 
pension of Rs 15 per month, granted by the 
Shiomani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 
was received by his mother. 
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HIRA SINGH DARD, GIANT (1889-1965), 
journalist and author, who in his early youth 
began writing religious and patriotic poetry 
in Punjabi under the pseudonym of “Dard”, 
later absorbed into his name, was born on 30 
September 1889 in the village of Ghaghrot, 
in Rawalpindi district, now in Pakistan. His 
father Hari Singh, who belonged to a 
Brahman family of Punchh, had come to 
settle in Rawalpindi and embraced the Sikh 
faith. Hira Singh attended the Christian 
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Mission School at Rawalpindi and was in 1907 
appointed an octroi clerk in the local 
Municipal Committee which employment he 
resigned to become a teacher at the Singh 
Sabha school at Chakk No 73 J.B., in Lyallpur 
district. While working at the school, he. 
passed the Vidvan (Proficiency), and Giani 
(Honours) examinations in Punjabi from the 
Panjab University, Lahore. During this 
period, he wrote poems on Sikh historical 
personages and events of which two 
collections Upkaran di Vannagi (Samples of 
the Deeds of Charity) and Sikh Bachchio Jago 
(Wake up Sikh Youth), were published in 
1912 and 1913, respectively. 

Hira Singh took part in the agitation 
for the restoration of the wall of Gurdwara 
Rikabganj demolished by the British. He 
brought out a pamphlet on this issue which 
excited the entire Sikh community. He was 
among those who, in 1915, held a recita- 
tion of the Guru Granth Sahib in his school 
and offered prayers for the Komagata Maru 
passengers who had fallen martyrs to Brit- 
ish bullets at Budge Budge Ghat of the 
Hugli in Calcutta. For this he had to un- 
dergo arrest. 

When in 1920, Master Sundar Singh 
Lyallpuri started the Punjabi daily, Akai, 
from Lahore with Mangal Singh as editor, 
Hira Singh was appointed an assistant editor. 
The newspaper was strongly anti-government 
and Hira Singh had to undergo a series of 
imprisonments. Coming out of jail in 1924, 
he launched a literary monthly Phulva7i, 
which was to become a landmark in Punjabi 
letters. The Phulvayi was published from 
Amritsar up to 1930 and thereafter, till its 
cessation in 1942, from Lahore, when Hira 
Singh was arrested in the Quit India 
movement. 

During those early years of the freedom 
movement in the country, Hira Singh served 
as secretary of the Sikh League and as a 
member of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar. He was 
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also a member of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee as well as of the All- 
India Congress Committee. He was one of 
the founders, with Sir Shahab ud-Din and 
Shri S.P. Singha, of the Punjabi Sabha. 

After the partition of the Punjab in 
1947, he settled in Jalandhar and revived 
the Phulvari. His views were now 
pronouncedly leftist. His publications of this 
later period include verse collections, Hor 
Agere (Yet Further), 1950, and Chonave Dard 
Sunehe (Selected Messages from Dard), 
1954, Panth, Dharam te Rajniti (Panth, Reli- 
gion and Politics), 1950, Navin Bharat de 
Rajasi Agu (Political Leaders of New India), 
1952, and Merian Kujh Ituhasik Yadan (Some 
of My Historical Reminiscences), 1955. He 
tried his hand at short story writing also 
and published, in 1953, a slender volume 
As di Tand te Hor Kahanian (The Thread of 
Hope and Other Stories). His Punjabi Sahit 
da Itihas (History of Punjabi Literature), 
1953, written from the Marxist point of view, 
was chiefly meant as a textbook for students. 
He visited Malaya in 1938 and combining 
his experiences in that country with those 
of nearer home, he published a travel dia- 
ry, Brybhumi te Malaya di Yatra, 1958. 

Hira Singh died after a long illness on 22 
June 1965 at Jalandhar. 
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HIRA SINGH DOGRA (1816-1844), prime 
minister of the Sikh kingdom of Lahore 
from 17 September 1843 to 21 December 
1844, was born the eldest son of Raja Dhian 
Singh in 1816 at Ramgarh, about 25 km 
from Jammu. Dhian Singh, an influential 
courtier, introduced his son to his patron 
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Maharaja Ranjit Singh who took very 
favourably to the young boy. He treated him 
with great generosity from the very begin- 
ning, bestowing upon him the title of Raja 
in 1828 and, then, proclaiming him Farzand- 
i-Khas, i.e. the favoured son. He granted 
him numerous jagirs which totally amount- 
ed to nearly five lakh of rupees annually. 
When after the assassination of Maharaja 
Sher Singh and Raja Dhian Singh, Ranjit 
Singh’s five year old son, Duleep Singh, was 
proclaimed Maharaja of the Punjab on 17 
September 1843, Hira Singh assumed the 
office of prime minister. But he failed to 
consolidate his position. What earned him 
unpopularity was the appointment of Pandit 
Jalla as his deputy. He confiscated the fiefs 
of the Sandhanvalia sardars who were re- 
sponsible for the murders of Maharaja Sher 
Singh, Kanvar Partap Singh and Raja Dhian 
Singh. Hira Singh had Bhar Gurmukh Singh, 
a revered Sikh divine, and Misr Beli Ram 
murdered for their having opposed his 
father’s proposal to crown him Maharaja 
after the death of Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh. 
He also put in jail Jawahar Singh, brother 
of Queen Mother, Maharani Jind Kaur, and 
exiled from Lahore his own uncle, Suchet 
Singh Dogra, both of whom were consid- 
ered rivals to his position. At the instance 
of his uncle Gulab Singh Dogra who helped 
him concoct some false letters, he confiscat- 
ed the lands of Kanvar Kashmira Singh and 
Kanvar Pashaura Singh, two of the surviv- 
ing sons of Ranjit Singh. He also sent a 
force against them under Gulab Singh. This 
assault on the princes caused much resent- 
ment among the troops who turned against 
the Dogra prime minister and forced him 
to restore their jdgirs and release Jawahar 
Singh from captivity. Hira Singh’s intrigues 
reached their culminating point in his de- 
signs against Baba Bir Singh, a soldier turned 
a religious saint, who had set up his own 
dera in a small village, Naurangabad in 
Amritsar district, secluded from courtly 
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machinations. He was a true well-wisher of 
the dynasty of Ranjit Singh and was deeply 
grieved at the disaster which had overtaken 
it through the envy of the courtiers. His 
personal influence greatly perturbed Hira 
Singh who sent troops to attack his citadel 
in the village, where Prince Kashmira Singh 
and Atar Singh Sandhanvalia had taken 
asylum, The attack upon Baba Bir Singh 
and a subsequent attempt by Hira Singh’s 
favourite, Pandit Jalla, to poison Maharani 
Jind Kaur aroused the ire of the Sikh army. 
Hira Singh abandoned Lahore with 4,000 
of his trusted troops and several cartloads 
of gold and silver removed from the trea- 
sury, but a Sikh force led by Jawahar Singh 
and Sham Singh Atarivala overtook him on 
the way, killing him along with his adviser, 
Pandit Jalla, on 21 December 1844. 
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HIRA SINGH KALAL, of Pasrir in Sialkot 
district, went in company with Thakur Singh 
Sandhanvalia travelling to England in 1884 
to meet Maharaja Duleep Singh. On his 
return to India, he is said to have acted as an 
intermediary between the Raja of Kashmir, 
Baba Khem Singh Bedi and Maharaja Duleep 
Singh. In November 1885, the Maharaja wrote 
to him to engage 20 servants for him and 
bring them to Bombay. In April 1886, Hira 
Singh received a telegram from Duleep Singh 
intimating that the latter had started from 
England. Hira Singh engaged a batch of 
servants and took them to Bombay. On 
receiving the news of the Maharaja’s 
detention at Aden, he returned to the Punjab, 
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the Maharaja’s bankers at Bombay defraying 
the travel expenses. 
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HIRA SINGH, MAHARAJA SIR (1843-1911), 
born on 19 December 1843, the son of 
Sukkha Singh of Badrukkhan, ascended the 
throne of Nabha state on 10 August 1877 
after Raja Bhagvan Singh who had died 
issueless and without adopting an heir. Hira 
Singh ruled for forty years and did much for 
the welfare of the people of the state and of 
the Sikhs in general. He despatched 
contingents of troops to fight in most of the 
major frontier campaigns and was duly 
rewarded by the British with many honours, 
including the titles of Raja-i-Rajgan and 
Maharaja. Maharaja Hira Singh provided 
funds for the establishment of the Khalsa 
Printing Press at Lahore, supported the 
Khalsa College at Amritsar and promoted 
the reformist (Anand) form of Sikh marriage. 
He also patronized Max Arthur Macauliffe 
who was then engaged in his monumental 
work, The Stkh Religion. 

Maharaja Hira Singh was one of the ablest 
of Nabha rulers — wise, hberal and pious. 
Legends about his justice and munificence 
are still current in the countryside. He died 
at Nabha on 25 December 1911 and was 
succeeded by his son, Ripudaman Singh. 
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HIRA SINGH RAGI, BHAI (1879-1926), 
eminent exponent of Sikh devotional music, 
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was born in 1879 at Farika, in Shahpur 
district, now in Pakistan. His father’s name 
was Bhai Bhag Singh and mother’s Satbharai. 
Bhag Singh was well versed in classical music 
and played string instruments such as sarangi 
and ‘ais. Hira Singh joined the middle school 
at Sahival, but soon left it to study the 
religious texts with Bhai Mahna Singh of 
Faruka. He learnt music from his father who 
performed kirtan in the village gurdwara. At 
the age of 15, he was married to Bibi Bhavan 
(renamed Prem Kaur). He attended the 
Nirankari Darbar at Rawalpindi and 
Namdhari Darbar at Bhaini, and subsequently 
joined the jatha of Sant Atar Singh in whose 
company he also went on a pilgrimage to Sri 
Abchal Nagar Hazir Sahib, Nanded. In 1897, 
he settled down, with his wife, at Amritsar, 
working with the Khalsa Tract Society which 
brought him under the influence of Bhai Vir 
Singh and deepened his study of the Sikh 
scriptural writings. He started to learn playing 
the harmonium from Mahant Takht Singh. 
His father soon joined him in Amritsar and 
the two formed a rag? jatha, or choir, which 
soon became the most famous ensemble 
reciting kirtan at Sikh gatherings. Hira Singh 
led the kzrtan interspersing it with exposition 
of the sacred verse, as his father accompanied 
him on the taus. He joined the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan founded in 1902, and worked tirelessly 
towards promoting its programme of 
religious and social reform and of education 
among Sikhs. By his kzrtan and discourses, he 
kept vast audiences spellbound. Many entered 
the Sikh fold under his influence. The story 
is told of Hajt Muhammad Miskin who was 
among the audience listening to Bhai Hira 
Singh’s kirtan in Gwalior in 1925. The Haji 
had very diligently manufactured a rare piece 
of art — a whisk made of 1,45,000 strands of 
sandalwood fibre—-which he desired to 
present as an offering at an appropriate place 
of worship. He felt so moved that he 
accompanied Bhai Hira Singh to Amritsar 
and, on his advice, offered the precious article 
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at the Golden Temple. The whisk is still 
preserved in the Golden Temple toshakhana 
or treasury. 

Bhai Hira Singh was one of the principal 
fund-raisers for the Sikh Educational 
Conference which set up schools in many 
parts of the Punjab. He helped to found in 
1908 a Khalsa high school at Faruka which 
after the partition of 1947 was restarted in 
Ambala Cantonment. 

In the middle of 1924, Bhai Hira Singh 
was taken ill with cancer of the stomach. He 
died at Dehra Din on 2 September 1926. 
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HIRA SINGH, SANT (d. 1949), head priest 
of Takht Sachkhand Sri Hazir Sahib Abchal 
Nagar, Nanded, in Maharashtra, was born 
the son of Bhai Karam Singh of Sehna, in 
Sangrur district of the Punjab. He received 
his early education and religious instruction 
in his village and this allowed him to read 
the Guri Granth Sahib felicitously. As he 
grew up, he went to Nanded and settled there 
for good, serving at the Takht Sahib as a 
scripture-reader. He was appointed head 
priest on 24 October 1918 and continued in 
the position until relig¢ved at his own request 
in 1944. But he was reappointed after a short 
break and remained head priest until his 
death in 1949. Sant Hira Singh, during his 
tenure in the high office, scrupulously 
guarded the sanctity of the sacred shrines 
and the interest of the Sikhs of Nanded. He 
was widely known for his pious character and 
for his knowledge of the Sikh sacred lore. 
N.S.A. 


HISAB-I-AFWAJ-MAHARAJA — RANJIT 
SINGH, Persian MS. No. 622, in the Oriental 
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Public (Khuda Bux) Library, Patna, is a 
manual of the accounts of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s army. It is a highly illuminated 
manuscript with gold-ruled borders, size 12"x 
71/2" 477 folios, written in mixed shikasta 
and nasta'liqg, with equivalents of essential 
details, especially the figures, given in 
, Gurmukhi. The anonymous author gives no 
date of its completion. The work provides 
information concerning Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s military administration — 
recruitment, equipment, scales of pay, 
organization and composition of the different 
branches of the Sikh army and its accounts. 
The three main sections it deals with are: 
Infantry (ff. 1-135), Cavalry (ff. 136-203a), 
and Artillery (ff. 204a-477a). The entries in 
most cases commenced with barawards or 
muster rolls prepared by the commanding 
officers of different units. There are also 
barawards of the paltans or battalions and of 
the zambur khana or light artillery, of swivel 
guns and of the fopkhana or arsenals. The 
regimental staff of the regular State-paid army 
consisted of generals, colonels, kumeddans or 
commandants, ajitans or adjutants, mehjars 
or majors, subahdars, jamadars, havaldars, 
naiks, sarjans or sergeants. The regimental 
list is invariably followed by an account of 
the camp-followers under the title amla, and 
these include quartermaster, munshi or writer, 
mutasaddi or accountant, granthi or scripture- 
reader, jhandabardar or ensign, langri or cook, 
saqqa or water-carrier, daftan, sarban or camel 
driver, bugler, drummer, trumpeter, piper, 
khalasi or tent-pitcher, beldar, spadesman or 
sapper and miner, dhangar or blacksmith, 
najjar or carpenter and gharyalt who struck 
the hour. The zamburkhands which came 
under infantry had a kumedan or 
commandant with a monthly salary of 340 
rupees. Here in place of the amla, we have 
lawahigs, i.e. followrs or domestics — munshi, 
mutasaddi, mistri, sarban, sipahis and nafars 
each of whom received a monthly salary 
between seven to nine rupees. 
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The military accounts of the three arms 
are given under sub heads: infantry 
regiments, cavalry squadrons, and artillery, 
partly organized on the European model. 
The accounts of each infantry regiment and 
cavalry have been shown under their 
respective commanding officers. Each 
regiment was divided into companies and 
the pay and allowances of the officers of the 
eight companies of infantry and the cavalry 
squadrons are given under their respective 
names. The account of each regiment closes 
with a statement about the amla and the 
mutfarriqat or general miscellaneous 
expenditures such as those on repairs, light, 
stationery and pensions called dharamarth, 
ranging from two to five rupees to the heirs, 
widows and children of those incapacitated 
or killed in action. In similar format is the 
account of artillery establishments. Each 
commanding officer under whose name the 
expenses of his establishment are shown was 
attached to or had been in charge of a field 
gun. Each gun had a figurative designation 
representing a concept in terms secular, 
religious or mythological. The pay and 
allowances of officers attached to each gun 
are shown under their respective names. The 
account closes with a statement of 
miscellaneous expenses. A large number of 
officers attached to the artillery were Muslims. 
No distinctions of caste or creed were made 
in recruitment. In the Sikh army were 
represented several different races and 
nationalities. Besides Sikhs, there were in its 
ranks Hindus, Gurkhas, Afghans, Punjabi 
Muslims, Rajputs and Europeans. References 
occur in the work to the French General, 
Allard. Among other foreigners who figure 
in it are John Holmes Kumedan and his son, 
Perron Feringhee Kumedan, Lawrence 
Feringhee, Monsieur Court, Francis Bahadur 
and de la Roche. 

S.H.A. 
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Progress and Present Condition of the Sect 
and Nation of the Sikhs) is an anonymous 
work in two volumes ascribed variously to 
T.H. Thornton (Catalogue of the Sikh 
Reference Library, Amritsar), H.T. Prinsep 
(Catalogue of the Khalsa College, Amritsar), 
and William Murray (Catalogue of Dwarka 
Dass Library, Chandigarh). Completed on 
11 May 1846 and first published in 1846 by 
Allen and Co., London, and reprinted in 
1970 by the Languages Department, Punjab, 
Patiala, the book is the first detailed history 
of the Punjab and the Sikhs. The bulk of 
the work (chapters VI to XVI) is based on 
Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab by 
Prinsep who had himself made extensive use 
of the papers of Murray, whereas the last 
nine chapters (XVII to XXV) are based on 
the Ludhiana Agency Records and other 
contemporary sources. The first volume, 
comprising eleven chapters, deals with the 
hydrography of the Punjab (Ch. I), 
topography of the Punjab and its socio- 
economic milieu (Ch. II) and early and 
medieval history of the Punjab (Chs. III and 
IV). The author identifies the Sikhs with 
the ancient tribes of the Scythian Getes and 
also describes various Sikh sects and 
institutions such as Udasis, Suthrashahis, 
Ram Rais, Nirmalas, gurmatd, Akalis, etc. 
Sikh history from 1708-91, with special 
reference to the military exploits of Banda 
Singh Bahadur, his arrest and execution, 
invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani and the 
establishment of the misls is dealt with in 
chapters VII to IX. The remaining two 
chapters deal with Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
occupation of Lahore and his subsequent 
conquests. Volume II, comprising chapters 
XII to XXV and appendices I to VIII, covers 
the reigns of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his 
successors, the first Anglo-Sikh war, 
submission of the Lahore Darbar and the 
post-war settlement. The book echoes the 
official version of the war favouring the 
British. About Ranjit Singh, it says: 
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“Humanity, indeed, or rather a tenderness 
for life, in spite of some acts of harshness, 
was a trait in the character of Runjeet Singh: 
There is no instance of his having wantonly 
imbrued his hands in blood” (pp. 180-81). 
Further: although totally illiterate, Ranjit 
Singh could dictate orders on State business 
with natural intelligence (p. 176); he 
possessed a sharp intellect and retentive 
memory, and audited all the revenue 
accounts (p. 177); his passion for horses 
amounted almost to insanity; he took great 
delight in military parades and display; 
neither a bigot nor unconcerned in matters 
of religion, he was scrupulous in the 
performance of the rules of Sikhism (p. 
184); a regiment of amazons (nautch girls) 
of superb beauty entertained him in his 
hours of relaxation (p. 182); his conduct 
towards the British was “marked with 
sagacity” (p. 198). The book contains a 
firsthand account of Ranjit Singh-Auckland 
meeting at Firozpur (November 1838). In 
the preparation of this work the author 
seems to have made use of all the sources in 
English then available, but none in Punjabi 
or Persian. The chapters on the rise of Sikhs 
and their religion, and their institutions are 
primarily based on Malcolm and the author 
repeats the errors made by him. 
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A HISTORY OF THE REIGNING FAMILY OF 
LAHORE, bearing the full title A History of the 
Reigning Family of Lahore with some account of 
the Jummoo Rajahs, the Seik Soldiers and their 
Sirdars,; with notes on Malcolm, Prinsep, Lawrence, 

Steinbach, McGregor and the Calcutta Review, by 
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Major G. Carmichael Smyth, of the third 
Bengal Light Cavalry, was first published in 
1847 and reprinted in 1970 by the Languages 
Department, Punjab, Patiala, and in 1977 by 
Vikrant Press, Delhi. As stated in the 
Introduction, written at Jalandhar on 5 
January 1847, the book was compiled “partly 
from native manuscripts, and partly from 
information collected from Seik service; but 
chiefly from the notes of a Captain Gardner 
of the Seik Artillery.” 

Personally Smyth emerges from the 
Introduction as an ardent advocate of 
expansionist policies in whose eyes British 
rule was a blessing to be extensively 
conferred. He was critical of the British 
Indian government which, he thought, was 
hesitant, for fear o1 the public opinion back 
at home, to pursue an aggressive policy 
towards the Punjab. 

The first of the five sections of the book 
traces the history of Ranjit Singh’s family 
and the career of the Maharaja up to the 
occupation of Lahore, skipping the latter 
part of his career for, as says the author, it 
had been “too often told” to warrant 
repetition. For this account he depended 
primarily on oral tradition collected, directly 
or indirectly, from the subjects of the king- 
dom of Lahore. The second section, com- 
prising twelve chapters, relating to court 
intrigues by which kings were made and 
unmade in quick succession after the death 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and an addition- 
al one on the Anglo-Sikh war, is the longest 
and, from the author’s viewpoint, the most 
important part of the book. This rather de- 
tailed account of the Sikh dynasty covering 
a period of about six years is based entirely 
on the notes of Captain Gardner. Although 
the numerous events of these years are pre- 
sented in the chronological order with a 
certain rationale imposed upon them, very 
few dates are mentioned and of those men- 
tioned none is of any significance. Smyth 
considers this material as the core of the 
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whole work and, in fact, he might not have 
at all attempted this work without this core. 
Since this material was taken from the notes 
of Captain Gardner, he refers to himself as 
editor, and not author, of the book. The 
chapter on the Anglo-Sikh war endeavours 
to prove the English thesis that the conflict 
was the result of the desire of Maharani 
Jind Kaur and Lal Singh to punish the Sikh 
army which was no more under their 
control. The Sikh soldiers fought hard and 
well, but were betrayed by their command- 
ers, notably Lal Singh (cavalry) and Tej 
Singh (infantry). Gulab Singh, who came 
to negotiate with the British terms of peace 
on behalf of the Sikhs, was also not their 
well-wisher and bargained to obtain Jammua 
and Kashmir for himself. 

The section, entitled “Miscellaneous 
Notices,” comprises brief notes on Akali 
Phila Singh, Zorawar Singh, a minister and 
military leader under Gulab Singh, Fateh 
Khan Tiwana, who in conjunction with Chatar 
Singh Atarivala had Prince Pashaura Singh 
murdered, the mutiny in Kashmir and the 
Sudhan revolt. The fourth section, 
comprising two chapters, traces the history 
of the Jammit family and describes briefly 
the careers of Gulab Singh, Dhian Singh and 
Suchet Singh till they became the vassals of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The Appendix contains information likely 
to be of use to the prospective masters of the 
Punjab. To provide an insight into the social 
and political history of the people that 
inhabited the land, the author has 
commented upon extracts from Malcolm’s 
Sketch of the Sikhs, Prinsep’s Life of Runjeet 
Singh, Lawrence’s Adventures of an Officer in 
the Punjaub, Steinbach’s Punjab, The Medieval 
and Literary Journal tor January 1845, and the 
Calcutta Review for August 1844. This is 
followed, besides listing among other things 
the natural and cultivated produce of the 
Punjab, by an abstract showing the disposition 
of the Sikh army as of 1 July 1844, a 
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description of the boundary of the Punjab in 
1845, a list of principal Sardars and their 
group affiliations, the strength of the standing 
army of the Punjab in 1845, a list of the 
European officers in Sikh service, the amount 
of revenue for 1844, and a list of the products 
and manufactures of commercial interest. 

Haughtiness, contempt and sneer are 
woven into the texture of Smyth’s language. 
One merit of the work lies in the use the 
author makes of the notes of Captain Gardner 
which, in any case, are available separately. 
Smyth was publically reprimanded by the 
Government of India for his “infamous book” 
when it was brought to its notice. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SIKHS by W.L. 
M’Gregor, a surgeon in the British Indian 
army, was first published by James Madden, 
London, in 1846, in two volumes, and 
reprinted by the Languages Department, 
Punjab, Patiala, in 1970. The first volume is 
sub-titled “containing the lives of the 
Gooroos; the history of the independent 
Sirdars, or Missuls and the life of the great 
founder of the Sikh monarchy, Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh” and is devoted entirely to 
these themes. Obviously, it is based on the 
works of Ahmad Shah’s Tarikh-i-Hind and 
Prinsep’s Life of Runjeet Singh. The second 
volume, sub-titled “containing an account of 
the war between the Sikhs and the British in 
1845-46,” deals with events after the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh up to the end of the 
first Anglo-Sikh war. 
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The first volume comprises, besides 
Introduction, eighteen chapters, the first six 
of which are devoted to the Gurus — one to 
Gurtt Nanak, founder of the Sikh faith, 
second to the succeeding eight Guris and 
the next four to Gurtii Gobind Singh, the 
tenth and last in the line of the Gurus or 
prophet-teachers. The next two chapters deal 
with the career of Banda Singh Bahadur and 
with developments leading to the 
establishment of Sikh misls or political 
chiefships. The three succeeding chapters, 
based almost entirely on Tartkh-i-Hind, deal 
with six of the twelve Sikh misls, namely the 
Bhangi, the Faizullapuria, the Ramgarhia, 
the Kanhaiya, the Ahlavalia and the 
Sukkarchakkia. The author left out the 
remaining misls because of their having 
accepted British suzerainty and thus, in his 
opinion, not falling within the purview of his 
study. The last seven chapters, a large part of 
which he based on Prinsep and Ahmad Shah, 
are devoted to the Sikh sovereign, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 

The second volume, comprising eighteen 
chapters, begins with the death of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and, alluding to courtly 
conspiracies which followed it and describing 
the Anglo-Sikh wars, concludes with Punjab’s 
annexation by the British. The reign of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh forms a major theme 
of this volume. The author’s treatment of 
the period is coloured by the prevalent British 
viewpoint. 

The book suffers from many errors of 
fact as well as of interpretation. It has little 
appreciation for Sikhs as a people and, in 
imitation of earlier Persian chronicles, re- 
fers to them, especially Banda Singh, in 
unflattering terms. The author does not deny 
the title of greatness to Gurii Gobind Singh, 
but he fails to comprehend the essential 
nuances of Sikh religion and philosophy. He 
considers Nau Nihal Singh as the last sover- 
cign in the Ranjit Singh lineage and states 
that the Sikh army during the reign of Duleep 
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Singh had become “so arrogant that no long- 
er confining itself to the Punjab, it aimed at 
the conquest of Hindustan and imagined 
itself capable of overthrowing the British 
supremacy.” M’Gregor’s book is not plain 
history, yet it is valuable source material. The 
purposes, prejudices and attitudes of the 
author will however have to be taken into 
consideration while making use of it. 
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HOBHOUSE, SIR JOHN CAM (1786-1869), 
later Lord Broughton, an English writer and 
statesman, was the eldest son of Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse. Born at Redland, near Bristol, 
England, on 27 June 1786, he was elected to 
the House of Commons from Westminster in 
1820. He served in Lord Grey’s government 
(1832-34), in Melbourne ministry (1837-38), 
and Lord John Russell’s cabinet (1846-52). 

As president of the Board of Control, 
Hobhouse directed the Home Government’s 
policy towards the Punjab and the Sikhs for 
nearly 15 years. He supported Auckland’s 
adventure for the restoration of Shah Shuja' 
to the throne of Afghanistan with the help of 
the Sikhs though it turned out to be a disaster. 
Hobhouse was responsible for the 
suppression of some of the documents 
relating to the first Anglo-Sikh war in the 
Blue Book, published in 1846. J.D. 
Cunningham’s reference to the suppressed 
papers in his A History of the Sikhs so much 
aroused him that he ordered the 
Governmentof India in 1849 to dismiss him 
from service. 
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Five bulky volumes of Sir John 
Hobhouse’s private correspondence with 
Auckland, Hardinge and Dalhousie in the 
British Library furnish a good deal of 
information on the Punjab and the Sikhs. 
Hobhouse-Auckland Correspondence (May 
1836-June 1841) gives fresh information on 
Sikh policy towards Sindh and Afghanistan. 
Hobhouse-Hardinge Correspondence 
(September 1846-February 1848) unfolds the 
schemes behind the first Anglo-Sikh war. 
Dalhousie-Hobhouse Correspondence 
(January 1848- March 1853) discloses how 
the British invasion of the Punjab in 1848 
had been designed by Dalhousie, how the 
annexation of the Punjab had been 
preplanned at Fort William, and how 
Hobhouse and the Board of Control initially 
following a policy of drift and indecision in 
giving support to Dalhousie had ultimately 
fallen in line. 

After his retirement, Sir John Hobhouse 
spent most of his time in literary pursuits. He 
died at Berkeley Square, England, on 3 June 
1869. 
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HOLA MAHALLA or simply Hola, a Sikh 
festival, takes place on the first of the lunar 
month of Chet which usually falls in March. 
This follows the Hindu festival of Holi. The 
name Hola is the masculine form of the 
feminine-sounding Holt. Mahalla, derived 
from the Arabic root hal (alighting, descend- 
ing), is a Punjabi word signifying an orga- 
nized procession in the form of an army 
column accompanied by war-drums and 
standard-bearers and proceeding to a given 
spot or moving in state from one gurdwara 
to another. The custom originated in the 
time of Gurtiti Gobind Singh (1666-1708) 
who held first such march at Anandpur on 
Chet vadi 1, 1757 Bk/22 February 1701. 
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Unlike Holi during which people playfully 
sprinkle colour, dry or mixed in water, on 
each other, the Gurii made it an occassion 
for the Sikhs to demonstrate their martial 
skills in simulated battles. This was proba- 
bly done forestalling a grimmer struggle 
against the imperial power following the 
battle of Nirmohgarh in 1700. Hola Mahalla 
became an annual tourney held in the open 
ground near Holgarh Fort across the rivulet 
Charan Ganga, northwest of the town of 
Anandpur Sahib. The popularity of this fes- 
tival may be judged from the fact that out 
of five Sikh public holidays requested by 
the Khalsa Diwan, Lahore, in 1889, govern- 
ment approved two — Hola Mahalla and 
the birth anniversary of Gurii Nanak. The 
festival has now lost much of its original 
military significance, but Sikhs in large 
numbers still assemble at Anandpur Sahib 
on this day and an impressive and colourful 
procession is taken out in which the Nihangs 
in their traditional panoply form the van- 
guard, parading their skill in the use of arms 
as also at horsemanship and tent-pegging. 
Mahalla on Maghi fair is also observed at 
Muktsar, sacred to Chali Mukte, and at Takht 
Sri Abchalnagar Hazir Sahib, Nanded, in 
Maharashtra. At the latter place, the 
procession is led by a white horse believed to 
be ascion of the favourite blue-black stallion 

of Gurii Gobind Singh. 
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HOLKAR, JASVANT RAO (d. 1811), Maratha 
chief of Indore, who, defeated at Dig and 
Fatehgarh in 1804 by the British, moved 
northwards to obtain succour from the cis- 
Sutlej Sikh rulers and from Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Accompanied by his Ruhila ally, Amir 
Khan, he arrived in 1805 at Patiala, where he 
received assurances of help from the Sikh 
chiefs assembled there. Meanwhile, Lord 
Lake’s army came in hot pursuit of the 
Maratha refugee. On hearing the news of 
Lake’s arrival at Panipat, he crossed over 
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into the Jalandhar Doab and ultimately 
reached Amritsar. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
who was then camping near Multan, hastily 
came to see him. According to Sohan Lal 
Suri, the official Lahore diarist, the Maharaja 
was hospitable to his “unwelcome guest,” and 
kept him in royal style. A congress of the 
Khalsa was held to decide what Ranjit Singh 
might do to help Holkar. The Sikh ruler was 
counselled against engaging in an armed 
conflict with the British. It is also recorded 
that the Maharaja’s decision was based on a 
“command” obtained from the Gura Granth 
Sahib. Ranjit Singh, nevertheless, interceded 
with the British on behalf of Jasvant Rao as a 
result of which a treaty was made between 
him and the East India Company. The 
Maratha ruler secured the greater part of the 
territory which had been seized by the British. 

Jasvant Rao Holkar became insane in 
1806 and died on 20 October 1811. 
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HOLMES, JOHN (d. 1848), a Eurasian 
soldier of fortune, who started his career as 
a trumpeter in the Bengal Horse Artillery. In 
September 1829, he left the British, and 
joined Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army as a 
gunner, eventually rising to the rank of 
colonel. He took part in the battle of 
Peshawar (1834) and the battle of Jamrid 
(1837). He accompanied General Ventura 
on his hill campaign of 1840-41, and helped 
the British in forcing their way through the 
Khaibar Pass in 1842. He had also served in 
a civilian capacity as karddr (revenue officer) 
of Gujrat for two years (1835-36). John 
Holmes had simultaneously been acting asa 
British spy and supplying secret information 
to the Ludhiana Political Agency. After the 
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first Anglo-Sikh war, he was, as a reward for 
his services, retained in the Sikh army when 
most of the other European officers were 
given their discharge. He was posted at Bannu 
where, in October 1848, the Sikh troops 
under his command mutinied and killed him 
for his treasonable conduct. 
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HOME MISCELLANEOUS SERIES is a 
manuscript series of records in the India 
Office Library, London. It is not chronolog- 
ically arranged, and seems to have been clas- 
sified to absorb surplus or duplicate copies 
of records which could not be included in 
the regular series. Many of the papers in this 
series relate to Sikh affairs and they include 
private letters of Captain Mathews, the Dep- 
uty Commissar of Ordnance at Fatehabad to 
the Acting Adjutant-General, C.F. Falgan. 
Captain Mathews, who visited Lahore in his 
private capacity, was treated with much con- 
sideration by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. While a 
royal guest at Lahore, Mathews got himself 
involved in local intrigues, particularly with 
the Mahardaja’s estranged wife, Mahitab Kaur, 
who sought British aid in subverting the 
Maharaja’s power. His reprehensible conduct 
displeased the authorities in Calcutta, and 
he was recalled forthwith (Vol. 292, No 21, 
ff. 97-126). Also included in the series are 
Metcalfe’s Memoirs of Hindoostan West of the 
Jumna (1805-06), a document which refers to 
Lake’s transactions in the cis-Sutlej region 
and Holkar’s intrusion into the Punjab (Vol. 
256A, No 23); Secret Committee’s Memo- 
randum on Metcalfe’s Mission to Lahore, a 
document which admits the Mission’s failure 
to engage Maharaja Ranjit Singh in a defen- 
sive alliance but which succeeded in obtain- 
ing information about the Sikh kingdom, its 
military resources, and the character of its 
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rule (Vol. 511, No 80); despatches of Metcalfe 
from Lahore which contain correspondence 
relative to the supposed Ranjit Singh-Daulat 
Rao Scindia intrigues against the British gov- 
ernment in 1809 (Vol. 592, Nos 16-35 and 
33-44); Ranjit Singh-Minto correspondence, 
and despatches of Ochterlony and Seton giv- 
ing highly useful information on the policy 
of the British government towards the Sikh 
ruler (Vol. 593, Nos 15-24); despatches of 
Metcalfe, Edmonstone, Close and Ochterlony 
on Anglo-Sikh affairs till 1810 which include 
a letter (No 32) dealing with the terms and 
import of protection granted to the cis-Sutlej 
Sikh and other chiefs; despatches of 
Edmonstone, Carey and Seton which include 
Ranjit Singh-Minto correspondence and 
Ochterlony’s proclamation to the cis-Sutlej 
Sardars, dated 3 May 1809; and miscellaneous 
despatches connected with early British trans- 
actions with the Lahore Darbar, and corre- 
spondence of the Gurkha General, Amar 
Singh Thapa, soliciting British aid against 
Ranjit Singh. 
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HOMMUS, a Spaniard, who joined the 
Khalsa Darbar’s service in 1842. He was 
employed in the gunpowder factory. Shortly 
afterwards he fell ill and died at Lahore. 
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HONIGBERGER, DOCTOR JOHN MARTIN 
(1795-1865), physician to the court of Lahore 
from 1829 to 1849 and known to his Sikh 
contemporaries as Martin Sahib, was a 
Transylvanian born at Kronstadt in 1795. He 
combined with his medical knowledge an 
ardent spirit of enquiry and adventure. He 
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had a great fascination for the East. He left 
his home in 1815, and wandering through 
Europe, Russia, Turkey, Syria and Jerusalem, 
reached Cairo, where he joined the Turkish 
military medical service. In 1822, he heard 
about an outbreak of plague in Syria and 
resigned his post to study the disease in which 
he became a specialist. He set up practice in 
Damascus, but moved on again after a few 
years and arrived at Baghdad where he was 
employed by the Pasha as his personal 
physician, with the additional charge of a 
local hospital. Having heard, from a travelling 
merchant, of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
generosity and the welcome the Europeans 
met with at his court, Honigberger decided 
to proceed to the Sikh capital. He set out in 
the winter of 1829 and reached Lahore in 
four months’ time. 

Ranjit Singh was out on a military 
expedition when Honigberger arrived at 
Lahore and did not return until the rainy 
season. During the interval, Honigberger 
established his reputation as a physician. The 
first patient he attended, and successfully 
treated, was Achilles, adopted son of General 
Allard, who had long been suffering from a 
fistula on the spine. He also journeyed to 
Kashmir, where he cured Raja Suchet Singh 
of a chronic disease. 

In 1833, Honigberger suddenly became 
homesick and made up his mind to go back 
to Transylvania. Ranjit Singh had developed 
such a liking for him that he was loath to let 
him go. He raised his salary and even offered 
him governorship of a province. “But such 
was my longing to depart,” writes 
Honigberger in his book, Thirty-five Years in 
the East, “that not even the Raja’s Koh-i-Noor, 
valued at Rs 5,00,000 would have tempted 
me to remain.” 

Travelling overland, he passed through 
Afghanistan, Central Asia and Russia, and 
finally reached his home in 1834, after an 
absence abroad of almost twenty years. But 
he stayed there only for six months before 
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embarking on his travels again. After visit- 
ing several European countries, he arrived 
at Constantinople. During this journey, he 
had met in Paris Dr Hahnemann, the fa- 
ther of homoeopathy. He became deeply 
interested in the new system of medicine, 
and practised it at Constantinople from 
1836 to 1838. 

In 1838, on hearing, from Ventura, that 
Ranjit Singh was critically ill and desired 
him to return to Lahore, Honigberger aban- 
doned his practice, went to meet Ventura 
at Alexandria, and returned with him to 
Lahore via Bombay. Here his old offices 
were restored to him. His immediate con- 
cern was the fast failing health of the 
Maharaja, who was almost paralyzed and had 
lost his speech. A mixture prepared by 
Honigberger enabled the ailing monarch 
to sit up and speak, and he continued to 
attend on him. A newsletter, Punjab Akhbar, 
dated 6 June 1939, states: “He (Ranjit 
Singh) complained to the physicians that 
he felt very weak and uncomfortable in 
consequence of his using the talc powder 
but that he liked the drug brought to him 
by Ruttun Singh Gudvaee last night from 
Doctor Martin.... Doctor Martin was ordered 
to give some effectual medicine like the 
drug he had given...” But no medicine could 
save the Maharaja who died on 27 June 
1839. - 

Honigberger had since married a 
Kashmiri woman. He continued to stay in 
Lahore and witnessed many of the tragic 
scenes such as the death of Kanvar Nau Nihal 
Singh and the assassination of Maharaja Sher 
Singh. He was dismissed by Pandit Jalla but 
was re-employed after the latter’s death. He 
continued in service even after the lapse of 
Sikh sovereignty and was in charge of gaol 
and the asylum for lunatics which he had 
himself founded. But he soon fell out with 
his British superior, Dr McGregor, and 
resigned. The British government, however, 
granted him a pension of Rs 500 per month, 
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payable in Europe, and he retired to Hungary 
with his two children, who during his service 
in Lahore were sent to school at Mussoorie. 
He died in 1865. 

Honigberger’s memoirs, published in 
London in 1852 under the title Thirty-five 
Years in the East, contain in addition to a 
record of his life, adventures and experi- 
ences, much valuable information about his- 
torical events as well as about life, manners 
and customs in the Punjab of his days. His 
primary interest, however, was _ his 
profession. He gives in his memoirs a com- 
prehensive medical vocabulary, profusely 
illustrated by drawings of medical plants, 
and details of diseases and their remedies 
in homoeopathic, allopathic, Ayurvedic and 
Unani systems of medicine. Homaeopathy 
claimed his first love. 
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HUDIARA, 20 km southeast of Lahore along 
the Lahore-Khalra road, claimed a historical 
shrine commemorating the visit of Gurt 
Hargobind, who had once halted here 
travelling from Lahore to Amritsar. This 
Gurdwara was managed by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee until 1947 
when it was abandoned at the time of mass 
migrations following the partition of the 
Punjab. 
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HUKAM, Arabic hukm for command, order, 
decree, law, has acquired in Sikh usage a 
metaphysical shade connoting the Divine Law 
or Order, regulating the entire universe. Its 
importance in Sikh theology is indicated by 
its occurrence at the very beginning of the 
Adi Granth (Gurii Granth Sahib, the Sikh 
Scripture), in the first verse of the Japu. In 
the penultimate line of the stanza, Guru 
Nanak puts the fundamental question of how 
enlightenment is to be gained: 

How is Truth to be attained? 

How is the veil of falsehood torn asunder? 


In the final line of the stanza, he 
provides the answer: 


Nanak, thus it is written: 

Submit to the hukam, 

Walk in its way. 

In the next stanza, Guru Nanak 
proceeds to explain the nature of hukam: 

The hukam is far beyond our describ- 
ing, though all that exists is its visible 
expression. 

All life was created by hukam, and by 
hukam alone distinction comes to some. 

Some are exalted by the hukam, some 
are abased; 

Some must suffer while others find joy. 

Some receive by the hukam blessing, 

Others are from birth to birth rotated. 

All come within the hukam, none be- 
yond its authority. 

They who comprehend the hukam, O 
Nanak, 

Renounce their self-centred pride. 


Several conclusions regarding the na- 
ture of hukam emerge from this description. 
The first is that just as Akal Purakh (Person 
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beyond Time) Himself is in his fullness be- 
yond human comprehension, so too is the 
hukam, in its total range, more than the 
understanding of man can grasp. Second- 
ly, however, it can be understood to a suf- 
ficient degree and this much at least a man 
can comprehend that hukam is the source 
of those differences and distinctions in 
men’s condition which are seemingly be- 
yond human control. It is the principle 
which determines different forms of creat- 
ed beings. It determines who will rank vir- 
tuous and who will be cast into the pit of 
vice, who will find happiness and who will 
suffer misery, who will obtain release and 
who to circuiting from birth to death to 
birth be decreed. Thirdly, all are subject to 
hukam, all are under its authority. Fourthly, 
understanding of this divine principle leads 
to the destruction of man’s self-centred 
pride, the cause of his alienation from God 
and of his suffering. In stanza III of the 
Japu again hukam is set forth as the princi- 
ple which regulates the cosmos in accor- 
dance with the divine intention: 


The hukam of Him who exercises hukam 
directs the path ahead. 

Forever is He rejoiced, declares Nanak, 
forever free from care. 


This divine Order is manifested in a 
variety of ways. It is represented as the agent 
of creation: 


By Thy hukam Thou didst create all forms 
(GG, 150). 


It determines the regular cycle of hu- 
man existence: 


My friend, (you who) trade (in the things 
of the world), 

In the first watch of the night 

(the first stage of the human life), 

You are placed in the womb in accor- 
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dance with the hukam (GG, 74). 


Ali are under it: 

Speaking, seeing, moving, living, and 
dying — all are transitory. 

Thou, the True (Lord), having estab- 
lished the hukam, 

Placed all under it (literally, in it) (GG, 
145). 


And it gathers into a single principle the 
sum total of all God’s activity: 


(Of itself, i.e. apart from the hukam) 
the soul does not die. 

And it neither sinks nor crosses over. 

He who has been active (in creation) is 
still active. 

In accordance with the hukam, we are 
born and we die. 

Ahead and behind the hukam pervades 
all (GG, 151). 


This principle is most immediately per- 
ceptible in the laws governing the structure 
and functioning of the physical universe. It 
also regulates such dichotomies as udkarkh 
and dkarkh (expansion and contraction of 
manifest reality) and sanjog and vijog (uni- 
fication and alienation of beings and ° 
events). But hukam is not only constructive 
energy or a controlling power; it also signi- 
fies ethical discipline. In moral terms, it is 
the law of karma, the law of cause and effect. 
This is as much an aspect of the hukam 
principle as the regular movement of the 
physical universe. Indeed, it is a vital as- 
pect, for on a number of occassions Gura 
Nanak explicitly affirms the law as a given 
fact. The conclusion which must be drawn 
from this is that each individual should 
perform those deeds which will, in accor- 
dance with the law of karma, bring the 
supreme reward. The hukam is sure. The 
goal of human life is to know or under- 
stand hukam, to accept it and to mould one’s 
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life in conformity with it. 

But hukam is beyond the reach of human 
comprehension. Knowledge of hukam is not 
an intellectual accomplishment, it is a 
spiritual achievement. Knowing hukam does 
not mean knowing its nature, scope and 
bounds. Knowing hukam is realizing the 
existence of such a principle. This is internal 
comprehension, not an external or physical 
perception. Even such a realization is possible 
only through the grace of God, and it can 
fall to the lot of him alone who has 
subordinated his will to the Will of the Gurt 
(God). 

Obedience to the hukam or bringing 
one’s life in harmony with the principle of 
hukam is stressed, but realization of hukam 
is a mystical experience. It cannot be ex- 
plained through the medium of human 
language. The realization of hukam is not 
merely the feeling of the existence of such 
a principle, but it is also the attainment of 
a blissful internal sight. With this inner light 
one can see or know the ethical path which 
one has to follow under hukam. 

Man does have the necessary measure of 
freedom to make a decision to live in 
conformity with the hukam. The capacity for 
him to exercise free will also permits him to 
live in discord with the hukam instead of in 
harmony with it. This faculty is obviously of 
critical importance, for the manner in which 
it is exercised brings either release or 
continued transmigration. Disharmony is the 
normal condition, but it does not lead to 
truth and its inevitable consequence is 
continued movement within the cycle of 
transmigration, with all the attendant 
sufferings of this condition. Submission, on 
the other hand, leads to union, the 
consequence whereof is freedom. He who 
recognizes the hukam perceives the truth, 
which makes men free; and he who has 
recognized it brings his life into conformity 
with it and ascends to that eternal union 
with Akal-Purakh which transcends all 
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expression. 

Some other terms used in the Sikh Scrip- 
ture in line with hukam are agiad (Sanskrit 
ajna), amar (Arabic amr), phurman (Persian 
farman), and raja (Arabic raza and Punjabi 
bhana). These are, however, notidentical with 
it. While amarand phurman both mean com- 
mand, they refer to a particular order, fiat or 
commandment rather than to a system like 
the divine Order signified by the Sikh con- 
cept of hukam. Agia, too, means command but 
it also stands for permission, a connotation 
not in accord with the firm nature of the 
hukam. Raja and bhanad emanate from divine 
Willand Pleasure, but the translation of hukam 
as ‘will’ or ’pleasure’ is unsuitable in the 
context of Gurti Nanak’s usage, for it fails to 
convey his precise meaning and is liable to be 
equated with the Islamic doctrine of the Will 
of Allah. In the thought of Guri Nanak the 
hukam signifies the divinely instituted and 
maintained principle governing the existence 
and movementof the universe. Itcontrols the 
universe, physical and psychical, and governs 
everything within it. The principle is regular 
and constant, and to the extent that it can be 
comprehended, it functions according to a 
predictable pattern. This regularity and con- 
sistency distinguish it from the Muslim 
concept. In Islam the divine Will is at least 
unpledged whereas the hukam of Gurit 
Nanak’s belief is definitely pledged and 
dependable. An apter translation of hukam 
would be “divine Order.” The double mean- 
ing of the English word better reflects the 
range of meaning covered by hukam. The 
word “order’ can mean both the regularity of 
asystem and alsoacommand. In Gurti Nanak’s 
usage, hukam covers both of these meanings, 
though not exclusively one or the other as is 
the case with the translation. 

The hukam is accordingly an all-embrac- 
ing principle, the sum total of all divinely 
instituted laws; and it is a revelation of the 
nature of Akal-Purakh. In this latter sense 
it is identical in meaning with sabda, the 
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Word. The identity is of the same nature 
as that which links sabda with nam and 
guru, with differing functions postulated 
only in order to bring out the fundamen- 
tal truth with greater clarity. The creation 
is constituted and ordered by the hukam; 
and in this creation, physical and other- 
wise, the fabda is made manifest in order 
that the nam may be truly revealed. Under- 
standing hukam means understanding 
God’s Will and intention (bhaénd or raza), 
just as understanding the sabda helps to 
perceive the glories of the nam which lie 
manifested all around or hidden within the 
self. Herein is Akal-Purakh revealed as sin- 
gle, as active, and as absolute; as Nirankar 
(the One without form), as Niranjan (the 
One without blemish), as the eternal One 
beyond all that is transient and corruptible. 
By understanding the hukam and medita- 
tion upon nam through the sabda one an- 
nihilates one’s hauwmai (self-centred pride) 
and finds the ultimate reward of harmony 
and peace. 

The process is a gradual one, but disci- 
pline and persistence lead progressively up- 
wards and the ultimate reward is absolute 
harmony and peace. With the disciple in 
the final stage of union (sach khand) there 
is absolute fulfilment of the hukam. 


As the hukam, so too the deed! (GG, 8) 


Summing up, hukam is that vital princi- 
ple which creates, sustains and regulates the 
universe. All creatures get birth, live and 
die under the definitive order. Evil and 
virtue both are the creation of hukam. If 
one is good, it is because of the hukam; if 
somebody is bad that too is under the 
hukam. The hukam is the controlling author- 
ity of the Supreme Being who is true. His 
hukam as such is also true. The aim of life 
is to realize hukam and to abide by it. This 
realization is, finally, attained through the 
grace of God. 
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HUKAM CHAND, DIWAN (1807-1869), son 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s minister, Diwan 
Bhavani Das, was appointed a daftari or 
record-keeper on the establishment of Prince 
Kharak Singh in 1836 and was promoted the 
following year to the rank of kdardar or 
administrator of Satghara. In 1840, he was 
sent to Bannu under the orders of Raja 
Suchet Singh for the realization of State 
revenue. Maharaja Sher Singh conferred 
upon him the title of Diwan. In 1847, he was 
ordered to accompany Lieut Herbert 
Edwardes to Banna whom he continued to 
assist in the settlement of the district until 
the commencement of the second Anglo- 
Sikh war. After the British occupied the 
Punjab in 1849, they allowed him to retain a 
jagir worth 2,300 rupees near Pakpattan. In 
1855, he was appointed tahstldar of Pasrur, in 
Sialkot district, which post he resigned in 
1858. Hukam Chand died in 1869. 
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HUKAMNAMA, a compound of two Persian 
words hukm, meaning command or order, 
and nadmah, meaning letter, refers in the 
Sikh tradition to letters sent by the Gurus 
to their Sikhs or sangats in different parts of 
the country. Currently, the word applies to 
edicts issued from time to time from the 
five takhts or seats of high religious author- 
ity for the Sikhs — the Akal Takht at 
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Amritsar, Takht Sri Kesgarh at Anandpur 
Sahib (Punjab), Takht Harimandar Sahib 
at Patna (Bihar), Takht Sachkhand Sri 
Haztr Sahib at Nanded (Maharashtra) and 
Takht Damdama Sahib at Talvandi Sabo (in 
Bathinda district of the Punjab). Letters 
addressed to Sikhs by historical personages 
such as Baba Gurditta, the elder son of Gura 
Hargobind, Mata Sundari and Mata Sahib 
Devi, widows of Gurti Gobind Singh, and 
Banda Singh Bahadur are also included in 
this genre. Some of the letters of the later 
Guriss to sangats or prominent Sikhs have 
in recent years been traced and published 
in two collections, with most of the material 
common to both, the first entitled 
Hukamname, edited by Ganda Singh (Patiala, 
Punjabi University, 1967), and the second 
Nisan te Hukamname, edited by Shamsher 
Singh Ashok (Amritsar, Sikh Itihas Research 
Board, Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, 1967). A separate anthology of 
Gurt’ Tegh Bahadur’s hukamnamas, in 
Devanagari transcription and with an En- 
glish translation, was published by Punjabi 
University, Patiala, in 1976. All hukamnamas 
were originally written in Punjabi, in 
Gurmukhi characters. Those of Guri 
Hargobind as also most of Gurt’ Tegh 
Bahadur’s are believed to have been writ- 
ten in their own hand. It appears, however, 
that in the time of Guri Gobind Singh, the 
text was written by a scribe while the Guri 
put down on the top of the letter an au- 
thentication mark, an invocation or some 
direction. There is a near uniformity in the 
format of the hukamnamas. The earlier ones 
bore no date; from AD 1691 onwards they 
were usually dated and also, at times, 
numbered. Later on, the practice of record- 
ing at the end of the text the number of 
lines in the body of the letters also came 
into vogue. The scribes began the text with 
the words, Sri Guru ji ki agia hai (It is the 
order of the revered Guru, or the revered 
Gurt desires), preceded by the formula Jk 
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Onkar Gurit Sati, later Ik Onkar Satiguru (Re- 
member One God, the True Guri). Banda 
Singh Bahadur (1670-1716), blessed by Guri 
Gobind Singh himself, introduced a seal in 
Persian script as authentication mark and 
recorded the initial formula to read as Ik 
Onkar Fateh Darsanu (God is One, Victory to 
(His) Presence), and the text began with 
Sache Sahib di agia hai (by order of the True 
Master). Hukamnamas of Mata Sundari be- 
gin with the words Sri Mata ji di agia hai, 
and those of Mata Sahib Devi with S7t Akal 
Purakh ji ka Khalisa Sri Mata Sahib Devi ji di 
agia hai (Mata Sahib Devi’s order to the 
Khalsa of the Timeless One). 

Apart from their importance to the 
Sikhs as the sacred remembrances of the 
Guris, the hukamnamas are invaluable his- 
torical documents. Names of persons and 
places to which they are addressed provide 
clues to the composition, socially, of early 
Sikhism and its spread, geographically. One 
of the earliest huakmndmds discovered is a 
missive addressed by Gurii Hargobind 
(1595-1644) to sangats at Patna, Alamganj, 
Sherpur, Bina and Monghyr, in Bihar, and 
includes no fewer than 62 names of prom- 
inent Sikhs belonging to _ those 
communities. Hukamnamas of Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur (1621-75) and Gurii Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708) are addressed to sangats as far 
apart as Dhaka, Chittagong and Sylhet in 
the east and Patan, present-day Pakpattan, 
in Pakistan in the west. In addition to bless- 
ings from the Guris and acknowledgement 
of the devotees’ gifts, these letters contain 
instructions for the followers to cultivate 
love and prayer as well as indications with 
regard to the offerings they might bring. 
The demands ranged from cash contribu- 
tion in the form of gold or hundis (bills of 
exchange) to pet birds, garments, weapons, 
cannons and war elephants. Sometimes 
these demands are written in abbreviated 
forms. The hukamndmds which are dated 
help to fix the chronology of certain events. 
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For instance, letters instructing: Sikhs not 
to recognize masands, or tithe-collectors, but 
to bring their offerings directly to the Guru 
on the occasions of Baisakhi and Divali are 
all written during 1699 or later, confirming 
the abolition of the institution of masands 
simultaneously with the creation of the 
Khalsa on 30 March 1699. The almost iden- 
tical letters, both dated 1 Kartik 1764 BK/2 
October 1707, while informing the sangats 
at Dhaul and Khara of Gurti Gobind Singh’s 
meeting with the Emperor (Bahadur Shah), 
enjoined upon them to present themselves 
duly armed when the Gurd arrived in Kahlir 
(Anandpur). This was not to be, for the 
Gurii passed away at Nanded, in the South, 
a year later, but the Guru’s intention of 
returning to the Punjab is clearly 
established. The hukamnamas are important 
linguistically as well and provide crucial 
clues for tracing the development of the 
Gurmukhi script and Punjabi prose. 
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HUKAM SINGH, BHAI (d. 1921), son of 
Bhai Ghanatya Singh Dhillon and Mai Har 
Kaur of the village of Dingarian in 
Jalandhar district, was born at his mother’s 
house in Hazara village in the same dis- 
trict and spent his early childhood there 
under the care of his maternal grandfather, 
Sham Singh, an educated and dedicated 
Sikh. But Hukam Singh himself remained 
illiterate. By the time he reached his pa- 
ternal home he had grown up into a strong 
and lusty youth. He was married at the age 
of 14. 

After the opening of the Lower Chenab 
Canal Colony, the family got land and set- 
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tled permanently in Chakk No. 91 
Dhanniwana in Lyallpur district. Early dur- 
ing the 20th century Hukam Singh, during 
one of his biennial pilgrimage visits to 
Anandpur Sahib, received the rites of Khalsa 
pahul. Every year he visited the holy 
Nankana. As time went by, he grew increas- 
ingly conscious of the maladministration of 
the shrines and of the depravity of the 
mahants who controlled them. Most notori- 
ous among them was Mahant Narain Das, 
custodian of the holy Nankana. As the call 
for the liberation of the Nankana rang out, 
Hukam Singh forthwith joined the jatha of 
Bhai Lachhman Singh Dharovali, and at- 
tained martyrdom on 20 February 1921. See 
NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE. His widow 
declined with humility a family pension of- 
fered by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 
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HUKAM SINGH MALVAI (d. 1846), soldier 
and jagirdar in the Sikh times, was son of 
Dhanna Singh Malvai, an important official 
of the Sikh kingdom. Like his father, Hukam 
Singh served the Lahore Darbar. In January 
1839, he, along with his brother Bachittar 
Singh, escorted Shahzada Taimutr to 
Peshawar. In 1841, after Maharaja Sher 
Singh had ascended the throne, Hukam 
Singh was sent to Kulld to capture the fugi- 
tives, Lahina Singh Sandhanvalia and Kehar 
Singh Sandhanvalia. For his valuable servic- 
es he was granted a handsome increase in 
his jagirs. 

Hukam Singh was killed in the battle of 
Sabhraon in February 1846. 
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HUKAM SINGH, SARDAR (1895-1983), 
politician, parliamentarian and jurist, famous 
for his ready repartee, was born at 
Montgomery (Sahiwal) on 30 August 1895, 
the son of Sham Singh, a businessman of 
moderate means. Hukam Singh had his 
preliminary acquaintance with Punjabi letters 
at the local gurdwara and matriculated in 
1913 from Government High School, 
Montgomery, under its headmaster, Bawa 
Dasaundha Singh, father of the famous Akali 
leader and teacher of English literature, Bawa 
Harkishan Singh, who had influential 
contacts in the Akali party. He graduated 
from Khalsa College, Amritsar, in 1917. At 
the Khalsa College he distinguished himself 
as a member of the College Hockey XI. He 
was a contemporary of the legendary hockey 
player Lali or Lal Singh who died prematurely 
falling a victim to hockey rivalry. Hukam 
Singh used to say that had Lal Singh lived, 
no one would possibly have heard of the 
second maestro, Dhian Chand. 

Graduating college, Hukam Singh took 
up government service and became an in- 
spector in the Co-operative Department, but 
resigned to resume his studies. He passed 
his LL.B. examination in 1921 from Law 
College, Lahore, and set up practice as a 
lawyer at Montgomery, where he established 
himself securely in the profession as well as 
in the civic life of the town. A devout Sikh, 
he also took part in the Gurdwara Reform 
or Akali movement. When Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee was de- 
clared unlawful and most of its leaders ar- 
rested in October 1923, the Sikhs formed 
another Parbandhak Committee. Sardar 
Hukam Singh was a member of this 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee and was one among those who were 
arrested on 7 January 1924 and sentenced 
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to two years imprisonment. He was elected 
a member of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee at the first elections 
held under the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, 
and continued to be elected successively for 
many years. He took part in the anti-Simon 
Commission agitation in 1928 and was in- 
jured and arrested during police baton 
charge on a procession in the streets of 
Montgomery. 

Montgomery, town as well as the dis- 
trict, fell in the predominantly Muslim 
majority region of the Punjab, and Sikhs 
and Hindus faced a grave threat to their 
lives at the hands of Muslim fanatics espe- 
cially during the riots that broke out fol- 
lowing the declaration of partition of the 
country in August 1947. Most of them in- 
cluding Hukam Singh’s own family took 
refuge in the walled compound of Gurdwara 
Sri Guri Singh Sabha of which he himself 
was the president. He went about the town 
evacuating people from their houses, bury- 
ing the dead and evacuating the dying to 
hospital at grave personal risk. He was at 
the top of the rioters’ hit list when, during 
the night of 19-20 August 1947, a Europe- 
an army officer of the Boundary Force evac- 
uated him, penniless and disguised in kha- 
ki uniform, to Firozpur cantonment. After 
about ten days he came to know that his 
family too had arrived safely at Jalandhar. 
He traced his family in a refugee camp 
where he rejoined it after several days filled 
with tension and anxiety. Giani Kartar 
Singh, a vastly influential Sikh leader in 
those days, introduced him to the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala for a position in the state 
judiciary. But an unfortunate faux pas 
occurred. Sardar Hukam Singh arrived at 
the Kapurthala palace in his white toga. To 
say the least, the Maharaja was not at all 
pleased to see him so dressed. The prime 
minister of the state smoothed over matters 
saying that Sardar Hukam Singh had arrived 
as a refugee and could be forgiven the lapse. 
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Sardar Hukam Singh was appointed a Judge 
of the Kapurthala High Court. 

Consequent upon Partition, some seats 
in the Constituent Assembly of India had 
become vacant. On a motion frorn Giani 
Gurmukh Singh Musafir, the Assembly, on 
27 January 1948, approved to elect two Sikh 
and two Hindu members from the East 
Punjab. By a stroke of luck and again with 
the help of Giani Kartar Singh, Hukam 
Singh was elected a member (30 April 
1948). He actively participated in the Con- 
stituent Assembly’s debates, and only a year 
after his entry was nominated on the panel 
of its chairmen. He continued to be on the 
panel till his election as deputy speaker in 
March 1956. He had been elected to the 
Lok Sabha, the lower house of Parliament, 
in 1952 elections held under the new con- 
stitution and was re-elected in 1957 and 
again in 1962 in which year he was elected 
speaker of this house. He did not contest 
the 1967 elections and was instead appoint- 
ed governor of Rajasthan at which position 
he remained till June 1972. 

Although in March 1948 the Shiromani 
Akali Dal had directed all Akali legislators 
to join Congress legislature party en bloc, 
Hukam Singh, who had been elected to the 
Constituent Assembly in April 1948, contin- 
ued to function in opposition. He stubborn- 
ly fought for the protection of the rights of 
the minorities and, failing to get protec- 
tion for the Sikhs as a religious minority, 
he refused to put his signatures as a mem- 
ber to the new constitution. On his elec- 
tion to Parliament in 1952, he was secretary 
of the National Democratic Front of which 
Dr Shyama Prasad Mookerjee was the pres- 
ident, but later he joined and remained in 
the Congress party. On the question of 
Punjabi Suba, he favoured the re-organiza- 
tion of the state on linguistic rather than 
on religious basis. He was the chief archi- 
tect of the regional Formula which, howev- 
er, did not work. The Akdalis’ agitation for 
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Punjabi Siiba continued despite the failure 
of the strategy of fasts resorted to by their 
leaders during 1960-61. In 1965, when Sant 
Fateh Singh announced his resolve to go 
on an indefinite fast for the creation of a 
Punjabi-speaking state, the central govern- 
ment still seemed unyielding. But the Sant’s 
gesture in postponing his fast in consider- 
ation of hostilities having broken out against 
Pakistan and his appeal to the Sikhs whole- 
heartedly to support India’s war effort ap- 
peared to have touched the hearts of many 
people, including Lal Bahadur Shastri, who 
had by then taken over as the Prime Min- 
ister of India. He ordered the appointment 
of a parliamentary committee with Sardar 
Hukam Singh, then Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, as Chairman to consider the ques- 
tion of Punjabi Saba, i.e. a Punjabi-speak- 
ing state. It was a miracle how Hukam Singh 
was able to secure from elements as di- 
verse as the parliamentary committee a 
unanimous report. The committee gave its 
verdict in favour of a Punjabi State saying 
that the State of Punjab be reorganized on 
a linguistic basis. 

After his retirement from the office of 
governor of Rajasthan as well as from active 
politics in June 1972, Hukam Singh settled 
down in Delhi. In March 1973, the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee formed Sri Gurt Singh Sabha Shatabadi 
(centenary) Committee to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the Singh Sabha movement 
launched in 1873. Hukam Singh was nom- 
inated its president with Giani Gurdit Singh 
as its secretary. Even after the celebrations, 
this committee continued to function as a 
permanent non-political body under the 
name of Kendari Singh Sabha for research 
and preaching of the Sikh tenets. Hukam 
Singh remained active as its president till 
his death which occurred in Delhi on 27 
May 1983. 

Hukam Singh also made considerable 
contribution for the cause of Sikh 
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education. At Montgomery he was the man- 
ager of the local Khalsa High School. In 
1928 when the annual session of the Sikh 
Educational Conference was held at Mont- 
gomery, he was the secretary of its recep- 
tion committee. Hukam Singh presided over 
the 40th and the 46th sessions of the 
Conference. He was also patron of the 
Montgomery Educational Trust established 
at Jalandhar. He was a member of the 
Punjabi University Commission. The Uni- 
versity conferred on him, in 1967, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws (honoris causa). The 
launching by him of the Spokesman, English 
weekly from Delhi in 1951, served to supply 
a serious deficiency in Sikh journalism. He 
was the author of two books, in English — 
The Sikh Cause and The Problem of the Sikhs, 
in addition to a travelogue on his visit to 
Russia. 
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HUKMA SINGH CHIMNI, commander-cum- 
civil administrator under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. He was son of Ram Singh, of Bhera, 
who was the first one in the family to take 
the vows of Gurti Gobind Singh’s amrita, 
and who entered the service of the 
Sukkarchakkia mis! under Charhat Singh as 
a trooper. After the death of his father, 
Hukma Singh was admitted into Ranjit 
Singh’s army and took part in the Kastr 
expedition of 1807. He soon won the favour 
of the Maharaja by his valour particularly in 
the reduction of the Kanhaiya citadel of 
Pathankot in 1808, and in the seizure of 
Sialkot the same year from Sardar Jivan 
Singh. The energy and alacrity of Hukma 
Singh won from the Maharaja the 
affectionate epithet of Chimni. “Chimna” 
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in Punjabi signifies both a man of small 
stature and a little bird, swift and strong of 
wing. The nickname fitted Hukma Singh, 
who was short of stature, but very virile and 
active. Hukma Singh was created a sardar 
and was made the governor of Ramnagar 
on a salary of Rs 2,000 per month. He also 
became the controller of customs and salt 
mine duties. He was assigned a jagir worth 
60,000 rupees annually. 

Hukma Singh took part in the battle of 
Haidru, 8 km from the Fort of Attock, in 
1813, under Diwan Mohkam Chand, when 
the Sikhs defeated the Kabul Wazir, Fateh 
Khan. As Yar Muhammad Khan, the Afghan 
governor of Peshawar, made an attempt to 
reoccupy Attock, Hukma Singh drove the 
Afghan army from the fortress and plun- 
dered the retreating host. 

In 1818, Maharaja Ranjit Singh appoint- 
ed Hukma Singh as the governor of Attock 
and Hazara. Hukma Singh was primarily a 
soldier, and there were few of the 
Maharaja’s campaigns in which he did not 
participate. He was well rewarded for his 
skill and bravery and, at one time, held jagirs 
amounting to upwards of three lakhs of 
rupees. 
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HUMAYUN, NASIR UD-DIN MUHAMMAD 
(1508-1556), Mughal emperor of India, was 
born at Kabul on 6 March 1508, the eldest 
of the four sons of Zahir ud-Din Muhammad 
Babar. Humayin succeeded Babar to the 
throne of Delhi in December 1530 at the 
age of 23, but his reign was beset with 
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difficulties. Babar had left an empire barely 
held by force of arms and lacking any con- 
solidated civil administration. Though ear- 
lier Humayan had served an apprentice- 
ship as governor of Badakhshan, he did not 
have the sustained energy of his versatile 
father. Sher Khan Sir, an Afghan chief, who 
had been consolidating his power in south 
Bihar, defeated him in a battle at Chausa 
on the Ganges, in 1540. Sher Khan again 
defeated Humayan still more decisively 
opposite Kanauj, and then pursued the flee- 
ing Mughals to Lahore. Humayan became a 
homeless wanderer, first in Sindh, then in 
Marvar, and then in Sindh again. In 1544, 
he reached Persia and was granted asylum 
by Shah Tahmasp. In 1555, with Persian 
help, Humayiin invaded India where four 
Str claimants were struggling for power. He 
occupied Delhi and Agra in July 1555, thus 
regaining his father’s capital cities. But he 
was not destined to rule for long. An acci- 
dental fall from the staircase of his library 
at Delhi ended his troubled life in January 
1556. His second reign lasted barely six 
months. 

The story of Humayiin’s visit to the sec- 
ond Sikh Gura, Angad, after having been 
defeated by Sher Khan Sir, is referred to 
in Sikh chronicles. It is recorded that 
Humaytin went to Khadir to seek the 
Gurii’s blessing. At the time of his visit, the 
Gurt was in meditation and Humayin, 
impatiently waiting for the Gurii to attend 
to him, was in a rage. As the tradition goes, 
he attempted to draw his sword to attack 
the Gurt. However, the sword would not 
come out of the scabbard. Meanwhile, the 
Guri came out of the trance and remarked 
that he should have drawn his sword against 
his enemies. Humaytin was repentant and 
craved forgiveness. 
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HURBON, a Spaniard, who joined the Sikh 
army as an engineer in 1842. He was given 
command of a regiment and, later, that of a 
brigade. He was an astute tactician and is 
said to have planned and built, in concert 
with: Mouton, entrenchments at Ferozeshah 
and Sabhraon during the first Anglo-Sikh 
war. As the hostilities ended, he was deported 
to Europe by the British in July 1846. 
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HURELEEK, a Greek, who according to 
Alexander Gardner, Ranjit Singh and His 
White Officers, joined the Sikh infantry in 
1841 during the reign of Maharaja Sher 
Singh. 
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HUSAIN KHAN (d. 1696), called Husaini 
in Gurii Gobind Singh’s Bachitra Natak, was 
a slave-general of Dilawar Khan, an impor- 
tant officer in the Mughal hierarchy. When 
Dilawar Khan learnt of the disaster suffered 
by the imperial expedition led by his son 
against Gura Gobind Singh, he sent his com- 
mander, Husain Khan, to avenge the defeat. 
Husain Khan proceeded towards Anandpur 
with a large army at the beginning of 1696. 
Several hill chiefs submitted to him. On the 
way, Husain Khan got involved with Raja 
Raj Singh (Raja Gopal of the Bachitra Natak) 
of Guler, who failing to produce the heavy 
tribute levied upon him was ready for an 
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armed conflict. Bhai Sangatia and seven 
other Sikhs who were sent by Gurt Gobind 
Singh as an embassy of peace to the court 
of the Guler chief also took part in the 
battle. Husain Khan was supported by the 
rajas of Kangra and Bilaspur. In the fierce 
action (20 February 1696) that ensued, 
Husain Khan was slain and the Raja of Guler 
and his allies won a decisive victory. Sangatia 
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and his seven Sikhs fell fighting in this 
bloody battle. 
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IBRAHIM, SHAIKH (Shaikh Farid of the 
Janam Sakhi), twelfth in succession from the 
famous Safi saint, Shaikh Farid ud-Din Ganj- 
iSShakar (1173-1266), held the seat of the 
earlier Shaikh at Pakpattan in the present 
Sahiwal (former Montgomery) district of Pa- 
kistan when Gurii Nanak (1469-1539) was 
travelling in these parts. Shaikh Ibrahim, like 
his illustrious predecessor, lived a pious and 
austere life and was on this account known 
among his followers and admirers as Farid I. 
Gurti Nanak, accompanied at the rebeck by 
Bhai Mardana, was singing God’s praises in 
the forest on the outskirts of Pakpattan, when 
Kamal, a follower of Shaikh Ibrahim, collect- 
ing firewood for the khadnagah kitchen, came 
where sat Gurii Nanak and Bhai Mardana. 
He was enthralled by the verses Gurti Nanak 
was reciting: 


Thou art the tablet, thou the pen, 
Thou too art the writing thereon. 
Worship the One Lord, O Nanak, 
For there is none other besides Him. 


Kamal, says Puratan Janam Sakhi, report- 
ed to Shaikh Ibrahim, “I have met a man 
of God, Reverend Pir! His name is Nanak 
and accompanied by a rebeck-player he 
sings of the One Lord.” And he repeated 
the lines he had heard and remembered. 
Shaikh Ibrahim himself went out to meet 
Gurti Nanak. According to the Janam Sakhi, 
the two held a long discourse in a mixture 
of poetic metaphor and philosophy. On 
seeing Gurt Nanak, in the ordinary attire 


of a householder, Shaikh Ibrahim re- 
marked: 


Covet either the world, or covet Allah, 
the Creator. 

Set not thy feet on two boats, 

Lest thou drownest all thy goods. 


The Gurt answered: 


Set thy feet on both boats, 
in both ships, thy goods. 

A boat will sink, a boat will go across, 

For those who deal in true, everlasting 
goods, 

There is no ocean, no boats, no drown- 
ing, no loss. 


He told the Shaikh that to gain the Di- 
vine one need not disown the world. In dis- 
covering harmony between the two lay the 
way to attainment. The body would perish, 
but the other boat, the soul, could be saved 
by living in the world in the spirit of a true 
seeker. Gurti Nanak then repeated the ad- 
vice which would have sounded familiar to 
the ears of the Sifi saint: “Know thy True 
Friend. He is in thy own heart. The Be- 
loved is not far from thee.” 
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IBRATNAMAH 


'IBRATNAMABH, a Persian work by Mufti ‘Ali 
ud-Din of Lahore, completed on 13 Sep- 
tember 1854, deals with the history as well 
as with the social and economic life of the 
people of the Punjab. It also contains an 
account of the Sikhs from their origin to 
the battle of Gujrat fought against the Brit- 
ish in 1849. The book was originally con- 
ceived and planned by Mufti 'Ali ud-Din’s 
father, Mufti Khair ud-Din. Mufti 'Ali ud- 
Din, who had obtained an appointment in 
the British Political Agency at Ludhiana, 
served in various capacities at Firozpur, 
Bahawalpur, Sindh and Multan, eventually 
settling down at Lahore. A manuscript of 
‘Ibratnamah carrying the author’s autograph, 
preserved in the India Office Library, Lon- 
don, contains 376 folios written in bold 
nasta'lig hand. It was Colonel Wade, the 
British political agent at Ludhiana, who had 
assigned the author’s father, Mufti Khair 
ud-Din, to the work. The author, Mufti ‘Ali 
ud-Din, dedicated it upon completion to Mr 
Charles Raikes, the Commissioner of 
Lahore. According to a note prepared by 
Charles Raikes, the manuscript was sent to 
the Imperial Exhibition held in Paris in 
1855. Subsequently, it found its way into 
the India Office Library. In 1961, Dr 
Muhammad Bagir edited it, and it was pub- 
lished at Lahore in two volumes. 


The work is divided into three main. 


sections. Section I deals with the physical 
conditions of the Punjab, its rivers, moun- 
tains and fauna and flora, and section II 
with the political history and topography of 
Lahore. In section III the author has nar- 
rated the history of the Punjab from the 
rise of Sikhism to the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849. To these three babs or 
daftars there is added, on ff. 326a-376b, a 
kind of khatimah (without a general head- 
ing), dealing in detail with the customs and 


usages as well as with the prevalent philo- | 


sophic and religious ideas of the people of 
the Punjab, beginning with a sketch of the 
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sect of the Qadiris. Among the numerous 
short chapters of this part the most prom- 
inent ones are: the great days of the Mu- 
hammadan (Hijri) year, on fol. 331b, last 
line; the faqirs of the three principal creeds, 
the Muhammadans, Hindus, and Sikhs, on 
fol. 333a; manners and customs of the Mu- 
hammadans, from the cradle to the grave, 
on fol. 334b; of the Hindus, on fol. 342b; 
of the Sikhs, on fol. 352a; scientific attain- 
ments of these three creeds, on fol. 353a; 
practices in eating, on fol. 356b, last line; 
in dress, etc., on fol. 360a; the court offi- 
cials under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, on fol. 
364b, etc., etc. In writing this book the 
author seems to have made a close study of 
the preceding works. From among these he 


‘is highly critical of Sohan Lal Stri’s ‘Umdat- 


ut-Twarikh which he calls partisan and one- 
sided, Bute Shah’s Tartkh-i-Panjab which is 
described as complex in style and narra- 
tion, and Diwan Amar Nath’s Zafar Namah- 
i-Ranpit Singh dismissed as "full of confu- 
sion and unintelligible in diction.” 
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‘IBRATNAMAH by Kamraj, one of several 
chronicles in Persian bearing this title, is a 
manuscript of 71 folios, preserved in Brit- 
ish Library, London. A transcribed copy of 
it is available in some libraries in India such 
as Kashi Prasad Jaiswal Research Institute, 
Patna. The chronicle is a contemporary 
record of events covering the period from 
Aurangzib’s death in 1707 to the accession 
of Muhammad Shah in 1719. Kamrdj’s fa- 
ther, Brindaban, was a peshadast or advance 
guard in the imperial artillery and his an- 
cestors had served the Mughals for three 
generations. Kamraj himself had been in 
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the service of Prince A'zam, the third son 
of Aurangzib. In fact ‘Jbratnamah is a por- 
tion of a bigger book, A'zam-ul-Harb which 
he wrote as a mark of his debt of gratitude 
to the prince. He must have been an eye- 
witness to many of the events he has de- 
scribed, yet the account is disjointed, cir- 
cumstantial and incidental, lacking in 
fulness of detail and the style is too laboured 
and ornate. Sikhs are described in this work 
as Nanak Prastan, worshippers of (Guri) 
Nanak. The author’s language is highly 
vituperative. According to him, a Dogra 
Sannyasi or recluse originally named 
Lakshman Das or Madho Das went to the 
South where he met the saint of Nanded 
(Gurt’ Gobind Singh) from whom he 
claimed to have got a hukamnamah (lit. writ- 
ten order) for punishing the oppressive 
Mughal officials, Hindus as well as Muslims. 
He described himself as a banda or slave of 
the Gurt and called upon the Sikhs to join 
him in his crusade. The manuscript goes 
on to describe the campaigns of Banda 
Singh Bahadur, the siege of Lohgarh, Banda 
Singh’s escape, his ultimate capture and ex- 
ecution along with hundreds of his devoted 
followers. 
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'IBRATNAMAH (“The Book of Warning”), 
by Khair ud-Din Muhammad Allahabadi (d. 
1827), a Persian manuscript copies of which 
are preserved in Oriental Public (Khuda 
Bakhsh) Library, Bankipur, Patna; Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta; British Library, London; 
and Khalsa College, Amritsar, is a detailed 
history of the reigns of Alamgir II (1754-59) 
and Shah Alam II (1759-1806), with a 
summary account of their ancestors 
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beginning with Taimiur (d. 1405). Khair ud- 
Din was a teacher and historiographer who 
along with his three brothers had been in 
the service of the British. He spent his last 
days at Jaunpur enjoying government pension 
which he had earned vrincipally by the 
assistance rendered to James Anderson, 
British resident with Mahadji Scindia in 1784- 
85, in his negotiations with the Marathas. 
The ‘Ibratnaémah is primarily concerned with 
the life of Shah Alam II and dwells extensively 
upon his earlier life as Prince ‘Ali Gauhar; 
his stay at Allahabad as a protege of the 
British; his restoration to the throne of Delhi; 
and treatment he received at the hands of 
Ghulam Qadir Ruhila. The author is 
concerned more with the Emperor and his 
heir apparent and their relations with the 
Marathas, Jats, Rajputs and the Ruhilas than 
with the Sikhs. There are references in the 
work to the capture of Mughlani Begam, 
widow of Mu'in ul-Mulk (Mir Manni of Sikh 
chronicles), in 1756 by the Delhi Wazir, Imad 
ud-Mulk Ghazi ud-Din, who entrusted the 
government of Lahore and Multan to Adina 
Beg Khan for an annual tribute of Rs 30 
lakhs. There are occasional references to Sikh 
chiefs of the cis-Sutle} region such as Raja 
Amar Singh of Patiala and Gajpat Singh of 
Jind in connection with the imperial 
campaign of 1779 in these parts led by Abd 
ul-Ahd Khan Majd ud-Daulah. 
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'IBRATNAMAH, also described by the 
author, Mirza Muhammad _ = Harisi 
(b. 1687), in the short invocation at the 
beginning as “Tazkirah-i-Ahwal-Khud ba 
Tarz-i-Roznamchah” (lit. an account of 
events concerning himself in the style of a 
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diary), is an oft-quoted Persian manuscript 
copies of which are preserved in Oriental 
Public (Khuda Bakhsh) Library, Bankipur, 
Patna, and Asiatic Society, Calcutta. A third 
copy was known to be in the personal library 
of the late Sir Jadiunath Sarkar.The 
manuscript, a book of memoirs, is of great 
historical importance because of the 
author’s first-hand account of events in the 
Punjab/northern India from 1703 to 1776. 
It is of special interest to students of Sikh 
history for its account of the capture of 
Banda Singh Bahadur and his companions 
and their execution at Delhi. After referring 
briefly to Gurti Nanak, described as a perfect 
religious fagir, and his successors, Harisi 
States that one of the successors, Govind 
(Guriti Gobind Singh), introduced new rules 
and instituted a fresh organization called 
the Khalsa. His growing opulence, modes 
and behaviour attracted the notice of local 
officials, especially of Wazir Khan, the 
faujdar of Sirhind, who sought the royal 
permission to deal with him. In the fighting 
that ensued two sons of Gurit Gobind Singh 
were killed. But the next emperor Shah 
‘Alam (Bahadur Shah), continues the 
author, received the Gurt well during his 
march towards the Deccan. After the Gurt 
had been killed unexpectedly by an Afghan, 
his adopted son Ajit (Sifgh) became an 
object of royal favour. Not long after, an 
obscure person (Banda Singh Bahadur) 
assembled a large number of Sikhs in the 
Punjab and established contro] over a vast 
tract in the Punjab from the Gangetic Doab 
on one side and western borders of Lakkhi 
jungle on the other. Wazir Khan of Sirhind 
was killed; ‘Ali Hamid Khan, faujdar of 
Saharanpur ran away; Shams Khan, faujdar 
of Jalandhar Doab, put up a stout resistance 
but was worsted; so was Aslam Khan, 
governor of Lahore. Shah 'Alam (Emperor 
Bahadur Shah) on his return from the 
Deccan deputed Amin Khan and Rustam 
Dil Khan to recover the lost possessions and 
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eliminate the Sikhs. Banda Singh fell back 
upon his newly built stronghold of 
Gurdaspur [Gurdas-Nangal], taking 
advantage of the confusion which followed 
the death of Bahadur Shah. Later, Emperor 
Farrukh-Styar sent Abd us-Samad Khan and 
his son, Zakariya Kh4n, to annihilate Banda 
Singh. A total lack of food and other 
provisions compelled Banda Singh and his 
companions to surrender. They were first 
taken to Lahore and then marched in a 
procession to Delhi. The progress was slow 
for they had to be paraded in all the places 
they were taken through. Harisi’s account 
of what he calls a tamadshah (fun, show) is 
that of an eye-witness. Banda Singh, he 
narrates, was mockingly attired in a 
colourful dress and seated in an iron cage 
on the back of an elephant. Preceding him 
was a cavalcade of camel-riders with bamboo 
poles each having stuck at the top a severed 
head [of a Sikh] with hair flowing in the 
wind, Taken along this triumphal procession 
was the dead body of a cat, also tied to the 
top of bamboo pole, signifying that not even 
a quadruped had been left alive in 
Gurdaspur. According to Harisi, although 
740 prisoners were presented before the 
Emperor, the number brought from the 
Gurdas-Nangal fortress was much smaller 
and had to be augmented by others taken 
from villages that lay on the way. They were 
all slaughtered on the Kotwali Chabitrah 
(platform of the police post). At last the 
Gurt [Banda Singh] was despatched in the 
same manner. 

Mirza Muhammad Harisi’s language 
where he writes about the Sikhs is highly 
vituperative, but he is also very lavish in his 
praise of their qualities of courage and daring, 
their complete indifference to death and 
their submission to the Will of God. 
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'IBRATNAMAH, by Sayyid Muhammad 
Qasim of Lahore, is a rare manuscript in 
Persian containing the history of the em- 
pire of Delhi from the death of Aurangzib 
to the fall of the two Sayyid brothers, 
Abdullah and Husain ‘Ali, known as 
badshahgar or king-makers. Its author was a 
protege of Amir ul-Umara Husain ‘Ali, one 
of the Sayyid brothers, and was therefore a 
firsthand witness to contemporary affairs of 
State. Apart from some well-known episodes 
and the three wars of succession, he writes 
about the disturbed rule of Farrukh-Siyar, 
the effete rulers like Rafi ud-Darjat, Rafi 
ud-Daulah and shadowy figures such as 
Ibrahim and Nekt Siyar. The manuscript 
treats of the Sikhs and their religion in com- 
paratively sympathetic terms. Baba (Guri) 
Nanak is portrayed as a fagir or dervish who, 
born of a Hindu family, had assimilated 
much from Islam and who, turning aside 
from all name and fame, had advocated 
peace and justice for all. Gurti Nanak’s for- 
mula describing the Divine, viz. “Ek onkar 
satnam, kartar (sic), nirbhau, nirbair, akal 
murat,” was, according to Qasim, on the lips 
of every Sikh. He passed on his high ideas 
not to any of his sons, but to a disciple of 
humble origin. Qasim mentions other early 
Gurus and notices the new developments 
under later Gurus, Tegh Bahadur and 
Gobind Singh, the latter having laid the 
foundation of the Khalsa Panth. 'Tbrainamah 
also contains a detailed account of Banda 
Singh. Here, however, Qasim becomes 
partisan. He refers to Banda (Singh) pejo- 
ratively as safaq-i-bebak (reckless blood-shed- 
der), dajjal (impostor), shu'badahbdaz (con- 
jurer) and khirs (bear). 

He describes in detail his pillage of 
Samana, Sunam, Mustafabad, Sadhaura, 
etc., his inroads upon the Gangetic Doab, 
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sack of Sirhind, escape from his besieged 
headquarters, Lohgarh, his last stand near 
Gurdaspur and ultimate capture and 
execution. The author could not however 
help admiring the zeal and desperate valour 
of the Sikhs. He states that when he was in 
the service of the deputy na@zim or adminis- 
trator, ‘Arif Beg, he observed with his own 
eyes the superiority of these people and the 
cool courage that they displayed in sallying 
out of the Fort with swords, arrows, and 
guns in their hands and repelling the im- 
perial army. 
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ICHCHHAR SINGH, BHAI (1877-1921), one | 
of the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was the sec- 
ond of the four sons of Bhai Sant Singh and 
Mai Hukami of the village of Bandala in 
Amritsar district. He received the rites of 
Khalsa pahulat the hands of Bhai Lachhman 
Singh Dharovali. A few days before the 
Nankana Sahib occurrence Bhar Lachhman 
Singh came to his village to enlist volunteers 
for the liberation of Gurdwaras at Nankana 
Sahib. Bhai Ichchhar Singh and his brothers 
Dharam Singh, Samma Singh and Bara Singh 
had their names enrolled. When the final call 
came on 19 February 1921, all of them joined 
the jatha at Dharovali and fell martyrs the 
following morning in the raining bullets in 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan. 

See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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IKULAHA, a village 6 km southwest of 
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Khanna (30°-42'N, 76°-13'E) in Ludhiana 
district, is sacred to Guru Hargobind, who 
visited it on his way from Ghurani and 
Dhamot to Saunti. The shrine which com- 
memorates the visit was raised much later. 
The construction work was started in 1907- 
08 by Bhai Rala Singh, who resigned his job 
in East Africa to return to his village for this 
purpose, but the building was not completed 
until 1933. By then the supervision had passed 
into the hands of a revered lady, Mai Gulab 
Kaur. The shrine is known today as Gurdwara 
Guru’ Sar Patshahi Chhevin. It has a flat- 
roofed divan hall where the Guri Granth 
Sahib is installed. Close by, there is a Manji 
Sahib in the form of a small square domed 
room on araised platform, with another room 
in the basement. The Manji Sahib marks the 
site where the Gurt is believed to have sat 
and from where he addressed the devotees. 
A new 100-feet high Nishan Sahib was raised 
near the Manji Sahib on 3 May 1978. Besides 
the daily services and the important Sikh 
anniversaries, an annual festival is held on 
20 Baisakh (early May) to mark the day on 
which Gurii Hargobind is believed to have 
visited the village in 1632. The Gurdwara is 
managed by a local committee, the Naujawan 
Sabha, i.e. the village youth, taking an active 
interest in its affairs. 

M.G.S. 


ILAHI BAKHSH, an officer in Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s army who commanded the 
special artillery wing of Fauj-i-Khas and a 
portion of the artillery corps named Derah- 
i-[lahi Bakhsh. General ahi Bakhsh’s 
topkhana took part in most of the military 
campaigns of the Maharaja. It was employed 
to great effect during the conquest of Multan 
in 1818, and, two years later, in the pacifi- 
cation of Hazara and Dera Ghazi Khan. The 
Maharaja often called upon General [ahi 
Bakhsh to display, on ceremonial occasions, 
the skill and effectiveness of his batteries. 
At the time of the Ropar meeting in Octo- 
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ber 183] between the Maharaja and Lord 
William Bentinck, Governor-General of In- 
dia, Ilahi Bakhsh arranged a demonstration 
of his artillery as well as of his own firing 
skill in the course of evening entertainments 
and the review of troops. Sir Lepel Griffin 
described him as “the best artillery officer 
in the Sikh army.” 
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IMAD US-SA'ADAT, a chronicle in Persian, 
composed at the instance of Col. John 
Baillie, British Resident at Lucknow, by 
Ghulam ‘Ali Naqvi, of Rae Bareli, in 1808 
containing accounts of the Nawabs of Oudh 
from Sa'adat Khan to Sa'adat 'Ali Khan, 
besides those of the Marathas, the Ruhilas, 
the Afghans, the Jats and the Sikhs. The 
book was lithographed at the Nawal Kishore 
Press of Kanpur in 1864. The manuscript 
in the Oriental Public Library, Patna, 
comprising 151 large-sized folios with 21 
lines to a page, and written in nasta'lig, is 
broken up into sections with subject 
headings given in red. As for the Sikhs, the 
author tells us about their growing power, 
territorial possessions, and some 
characteristic features of their faith. After 
referring to God-knowing, ever-worshipping, 
piously Baba Nanak, a Bedi Khatri, full of 
wise sayings, of other-worldly attitude, and 
a saint of the highest grade of mysticism, 
he writes about two different kinds of his 
followers, the Khalsa of unshorn locks and 
the Khulasa of shorn hair. There is a 
reference to the Suthra Shahi sect, dating 
from the time of Gurt Hargobind, and their 
play with coloured wooden sticks which they 
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called Dande Nanak Shah. According to the 
writer, the tendency among the Sikhs to 
create commotions for annexing territory 
and devastating cities, towns and villages had 
become more intensified in later times with 
the result that the whole of the Punjab up 
to Multan, and the land within 47 kos (about 
112 km) of Delhi, had passed under the 
control of chiefs drawn mostly from low 
classes like carpenters, leatherworkers, Jatts, 
etc. Though bitterly opposed to tobacco- 
smoking, they were fond of bhang (hemp). 
Their salutation consisted of vah guru vah 
fateh. They made people to pay tributes from 
a rupee to a lakh for expenses for “Halva 
Karah’’ as oblation dedicated to Baba 
Nanak. Their army called Dal consisted of 
about 2 lakh sowars. Their blind fidelity to 
their Gurtis made them place their 
properties and even lives at their disposal. 
They were not confined only to the Punjab 
but were spread over the whole of 
Hindustan from Delhi to Hyderabad, 
Calcutta and Kashmir. The book is not free 
from factual errors or from bias. It accepts 
uncritically much that went round as mere 


gossip. 
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IMAM SHAH (d. 1846), who rose to be a 
colonel in Ranjit Singh’s army entered the 
service of Jodh Singh of Wazirabad in 1809 
as an artillery Jamadar. He was of Persian 
descent and a grandson of Qamar ud-Din, 
an officer in the army of Nadir Shah. In 
1810, on the death of Jodh Singh, Imam 
Shah joined service under Ranjit Singh. Imam 
Shah took part in various expeditions 
undertaken by the Maharaja. He was killed 
in action on 10 February 1846 at Sabhraon 
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during the first Anglo-Sikh war. His son, 
Muhammad Shah, a commandant in Sikh 
artillery, also took part in the battle along 
with his father. 
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IMAM UD-DIN, FAQIR (d. 1847), second 
son of Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din and younger 
brother of Fagir 'Aziz ud-Din, foreign 
minister to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was 
Qiladar or garrison commander of the 
Gobindgarh Fort at Amritsar, where the bulk 
of the Sikh crown jewels was kept in deposit. 
Capable and scholarly, Imam ud-Din was 
entrusted with multifarious duties by the 
Maharaja. He virtually acted as the chief 
treasurer of the kingdom, authorizing 
payments on behalf of the Darbar and 
carrying out commercial transactions through 
cash and hundis for the purchase of grain. As 
the Fort commander, he looked after the 
magazine, arsenal and studs. He was also 
responsible for the maintenance of the 
fortifications of Amritsar city. He also 
performed protocol duties on behalf of the 
State when foreign dignitaries arrived for 
visits. 

Faqir Imam ud-Din also held command 
of 500 horse and took part in military 
campaigns. At times he was assigned to dip- 
lomatic duty. In August 1808, he was deput- 
ed to go to Patiala to receive Charles T. 
Metcalfe, the British envoy, who was on his 
way to Lahore to call on the Maharaja. At 
Patiala, Faqir Imam ud-Din also had the 
chance of meeting the cis-Sutlej Sikh chiefs. 
In April 1827, he accompanied Diwan Moti 
Ram to Shimla to wait on Lord Amherst 
with a mission sent by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. In March 1828, on behalf of the 
Maharaja, he called upon Lord 
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Combermere, the British commander-in- 
chief at Ludhiana. 

Contemporary chronicles describe Faqir 
Imam ud-Din as a devout Muslim and a 
learned man of his time. A person of proven 
integrity and political wisdom, he was one of 
the most devoted and loyal servants of the 
Sikh Darbar. 

Faqir Imam ud-Din died at Lahore on 5 
December 1847. His only son, Taj ud-Din, 
succeeded him as Qiladar of the Gobindgarh 
Fort. 
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IMAM UD-DIN, SHAIKH (1819-1859), who 
succeeded his father, Shaikh Ghulam 
Mohiy ud-Din, as governor of the Sikh 
province of Kashmir in 1845, had earlier 
served under Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh in 
the Derajat and had in 1840 assisted his 
father in the campaign against Mandi. In 
April 1841, when a mutiny occurred in 
Kashmir, Maharaja Sher Singh ordered his 
father, Sheikh Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din, then 
governor of the Jalandhar Doab, to pro- 
ceed to Kashmir to take charge of the 
province and restore order. Shaikh Imam 
ud-Din was then appointed governor of the 
Jalandhar Doadb. When in September 1843, 
Wazir Hira Singh had Bhai Gurmukh Singh 
and Misr Beli Ram arrested, he handed 
them over to Shaikh Imam ud-Din for 
custody. Imam ud-Din kept them in the 
stables near his house in Lahore. Within a 
week of their confinement, both of them 
were put to death at Hira Singh’s orders. 
Shaikh Imam ud-Din was also involved by 
Hira Singh in the plot to destroy the dera 
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of Baba Bir Singh of Naurangabad which 
fell within his jurisdiction. During the in- 
surrection in Kashmir in 1844 when Shaikh 
Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din asked for reinforce- 
ments from the Lahore Darbar, Shaikh 
Imam ud-Din was sent with a contingent 
to help him. On the death of his father, 
Imam ud-Din took over as governor of 
Kashmir, with the title of Amin ul-Mulk 
Jang Bahadur. His fortune, however, de- 
clined with the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Sikh treaty of 16 March 1846, according to 
which Kashmir was to be handed over to 
Gulab Singh. The arrangement was resent- 
ed by Raja Lal Singh, minister to the 
Lahore Darbar, who in a private communi- 
cation instructed Shaikh Imam ud-Din to 
obstruct it. Shaikh Imam ud-Din was ulti- 
mately overcome by the intervention of the 
British under Major Henry Lawrence to 
whom he surrendered. He was tried at 
Lahore by a commission comprising Major- 
General Littler, Lt-Colone! Lawrence, Lt- 
Colonel Goldie, Mr Currie and Mr 
Lawrence, but was exonerated when he 
produced original letters written by Raja 
Lal Singh. His property in Lahore, which 
was earlier confiscated, was restored to him. 
In June 1848, Shaikh Imam ud-Din 
went at the head of 2,009 troops to assist 
Herbert Edwardes in the reduction of 
Multan, and succeeded in arresting Narain 
Singh, commander of Diwan Mul Raj. He 
was later rewaded with the title of Nawab 
and Bahadur, together with a pension of 
Rs 11,600 and confirmation of his jagir of 
Rs 8,400. Again in 1857, he helped the Brit- 
ish raise two contingents of cavalry to fight 
on their behalf in Delhi. He died in March 
1859 at the early age of 40 and was buried 
in the vicinity of the tomb of the famous 
saint, Data Gafij Bakhsh, at Lahore. 
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INDAR SINGH, BHAI (1881-1921), one of 
the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was born on 27 
January 1881, the son of Bhai Sarmukh Singh 
and Mai Sukhdei of Pandori Nijjharan in 
Jalandhar district. He learnt reading and 
writing Punjabi in the village gurdwara, and 
grew up into a strongly-built young man, tall 
and sturdy. He seemed ideally suited for a 
career in the army which he did join (36th 
Sikh Battalion), but took out his discharge in 
two years’ time. He participated in the historic 


Sikh gathering at Dhavovali on 1-3 October | 


1920. He had his name registered as a 
volunteer in the batch led by Bhai Sundar 
Singh, Jathedar of his own village, for the 
liberation of the Nankana Sahib shrine. He 
fell a martyr in the compound of Gurdwara 
Janam Asthan in the raining bullets on 20 
February 1921. 
See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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INDAR SINGH, BHAI (1894-1921), one of 
the Akali reformers who fell martyr at 
Nankana Sahib during the reformation of 
the holy shrines there, was born in 1894, the 
son of Bhai Mahitab Singh and Mai Ichchhar 
Kaur of the village of Daroli in Jalandhar 
district. The family later shifted to Shahkot, 
a small town in Sheikhupura district in the 
newly developed Lower Chenab Canal Colony 
where he earned a modest income as a 
draper-cum-tailor. As the movement for 
Gurdwara reform was picking up momentum 
towards the end of the second decade of the 
20th century, he turned an Akali and took 
part in the liberation of Gurdwara Babe di 
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Ber on 4-5 October 1920. He was also present 
on the occasion of the occupation of Sri Akal 
Takht by the Panth on 12 October 1920, and 
later participated in the liberation of 
Gurdwara Khara Sauda and the one at Gojra. 
He joined Bhai Lachhman Singh Dharovali’s 
column to have the Gurdwara Janam Asthan 
released. He fell a victim to a bullet shot on 
20 February 1921. 

Bhai Indar Singh was survived by his 
mother, wife and two minor sons. A pension 
of Rs 20 per month was granted to them by 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, who also discharged the family 
debt of Rs 1000. . 
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INDIA SECRET PROCEEDINGS (1834- 
1856), a manuscript series of Indian records 
at the India Office Library, London, 
succeeding Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations (1800-34). It includes the 
entire range of despatches and 
correspondence of the North-West Frontier 
Agency from the heyday of Sikh political 
power in the Punjab down to the annexation 
of the Punjab in 1849. Among the more 
important documents are the 
correspondence relating to the Anglo-Sikh- 
Scindia affairs; Sikh designs on Sindh and 
Shikarpur (1834-37); the Indus Navigation 
Scheme (1838); despatches concerning 
Macnaghten’s mission to Lahore and the 
Tripartite Treaty (1838); correspondence, 
despatches, newsletters, intelligence reports, 
minutes and memoranda relating to the first 
Anglo-Afghan war and the Sikh co-operation 
in the British military operations on the 
Khaibar, especially the despatches of Wade 
from Peshawar, and of Clerk from Lahore 
(1839); despatches of Wade, Clerk, Mackeson 
and other British functionaries dealing with 
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the political affairs at Lahore, Anglo-Sikh 
relations, the Sikh-Afghan boundaries, 
passage of the British troops and convoys 
through the heart of the Punjab and the 
Punjab Intelligence Reports (1840); 
despatches of the Agent, North-West Frontier, 
about the political affairs at Lahore and 
British policy towards the Sikhs, the passage 
of Captain Broadfoot with the royal Afghan 
families through the Punjab, Anglo-Sikh 
tension on the Sikh boundaries in the 
Yusufzai territory beyond the Peshawar Valley, 
political anarchy at Lahore and the Punjab 
Intelligence Reports (1841); correspondence 
about the events at Peshawar, particularly 
the British offer of Jalalabad to the Sikhs and 
its evacuation afterwards, and Clerk’s 
despatches and reports from Lahore (1842); 
correspondence relating to the termination 
of the Tripartite Treaty and proposals for a 
new Anglo-Sikh treaty and Intelligence 
Reports on Punjab affairs and statistical data 
on the Sikh army and its dispositions (1843); 
reports on the events in Lahore, especially 
the assassination of Sher Singh, accession of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh, and other events 
which led to the Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46). 
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‘ISA KHAN, an early eighteenth-century 
Muslim Rajput chief of Manjh clan, 
claimed descent from Prince Kailon of 
Jaisalmer, who had carved out for himself 
a small separate principality in the Punjab 
in 1425. During the Muslim invasions, the 
descendants of Kailon, like many other 
Rajptts of this area, had accepted Islam as 
their religion. 'Isa Khan, whose grandfa- 
ther and later his father, Daulat Khan, had 
been leaders of robber bands, managed to 
establish himself as the overlord of an 
extensive tract along the left bank of the 
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River Sutlej. In 1700 he founded Kot ‘Isa 
Khan, now in Firozpur district, but he had 
his headquarters in Tihara, an old village 
now in present-day Ludhiana district. In 
the battle of Jajai (1707), fought between 
two sons of Aurangzib for succession to the 
throne, ‘Isa Khan offered his services to 
Prince Mu'azzam, later Emperor Bahadur 
Shah, and was enrolled as a petty 
mansabdar. 

Kaptra Brar, chief of Kot Kapura and 
an ancestor of the princely house of 
Faridkot, who also claimed descent from the 
ruling family of Jaisalmer, was a rival of Isa 
Khan for ascendancy in the cis-Sutlej region. 
‘Isa Khan, finding Kapara more than a 
match for him, resorted to a stratagem. 
Cultivating friendship with him, he once 
invited him to his house and treacherously 
killed him (1708). 

‘Isa Khan’s fortunes rose with the ac- 
cession of Bahadur Shah to the imperial 
throne. He collaborated with the faujdar 
of Jalandhar in his campaign against the 
Sikhs, then rallying under Banda Singh 
Bahadur. In the struggle for succession that 
followed Bahadur Shah’s death, ‘Isa Khan 
helped the winning contender, Jahandar 
Shah, who on his accession conferred on 
him a mansab (rank) of 1500, the title of 
Khan and the faujdart of Jalandhar Doab. 
He ruled over the Doab with a heavy hand. 
The power he possessed and the terror he 
struck in the hearts of the people have 
been described by the author of Ma'asir- 
ul-Umara in these words: “Through fear of 
him the tiger used to draw its claws back. 
Nobody could dare interfere with his 
possessions.” He amassed great wealth 
through extortionist measures and through 
robbers and plunderers he harboured in 
his territory. As a news item, dated 11 
December 1714 included in Akhdbdr-i-Darbdr- 
i-Mu’alla indicates, his activities were be- 
ing reported to the royal court and the 
government was watching with concern his” 
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increasing power and possessions. The am- 
bitious Khan also considered himself a ri- 
val of ‘Abd us-Samad Khan, the governor 
of the Punjab, and tried to supplant him. 
In 1718, the latter despatched a force 
under Shahad Keshgi of Kasur to chastise 
‘Isa Khan. The Brars of Kot Kapura who 
had nursed a grievance against him for the 
assassination of Chaudhari Kapira also 
joined the expedition. The combined force 
attacked Tihara, and in the battle that 
ensued both 'IsA Khan and his father 
Daulat Khan were killed. 
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ISAR or Ivar, a Gorakhpanthi yogi, who 
according to Mtharban Janam Sakhi, met Gurta 
Nanak at Sumer mountain in company with 
a group of Nath ascetics and engaged in a 
discourse with him. Bhai Gurdas, Vaéran, I. 
39, mentions Achal Vatala, outside of Batala, 
in present-day Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab, as the venue. The name /sar occurs 
in one of Gur’ Nanak’s Slokas in Ramkali kt 
Varin the Gurt Granth Sahib. The subject of 
the dialogue was the nature of the Supreme 
Reality and what constituted the true spiritual 
path. 
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ISAR SINGH (d. 1700), a warrior in the ret- 
inue of Gura Gobind Singh. According to 
Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru kian Sakhian, 
Isar Singh was among those who, fighting 
under the command of Sahibzada Ajit Singh, 
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repulsed Raja Ajmer Chand of Kahlir, who 
had attacked the Fort of Taragarh at 
Anandpur. Isar Singh, along with Kalyan 
Singh and some other Sikhs, fell in the battle 
which according to Bhatt Vaht Tomar 
Binjlauton Ki, took place on 29 August 1700. 
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ISHAR KAUR, RANI (d. 1840), daughter of 
Lal Singh Sandhit of the village of Siranvali, 
in Sialkot district of the Punjab, was married 
to Prince Kharak Singh, eldest son of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in 1815, by the rite of 
chadar andazi, i.e. throwing across the conju- 
gal sheet. She immolated herself on the fu- 
neral pyre of her husband on 5 November 
1840. 
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ISHAR SINGH (1882-1916), a Ghadr leader, 
was son of Sajjan Singh of the village of 
Dhudike, now in Faridkot district of the 
Punjab. He emigrated to Canada in 1907, 
but returned after four years. He did not stay 
long in his village and travelled again, this 
time to the United States of America where 
he became a member of the Ghadr party. As 
World War I broke out, Ghadr leaders called 
upon Indians to return home and prepare 
for an armed revolution. Ishar Singh respond- 
ed to the call and arrived in Calcutta in the 
third week of December 1914. He was not 
arrested until 14 September 1915. During 
this interval Ishar Singh made his village the 
centre of revolutionary activity. He was ar- 
rested in the village of Mahima Sarja, then in 
the princely state of Faridkot. While in de- 
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tention, he spent most of his time reciting 
the sacred bani. 

In summing up his case at the Second 
Lahore Conspiracy Case trial, the judges 
said that they were satisfied that Ishar 
Singh had returned to India “to subvert 
the Government; that he began to take an 
active part in the revolution from an early 
date and was present in the Ferozepore 
raid; that he took a leading part in the 
seditious activities in Dhudike, seducing 
many; that he was at the meeting on June 
2 [1915] and foremost in planning the 
Kapurthala raid in which he participated, 
and that arms were found in the house 
occupied by him.” Ishar Singh was sen- 
tenced to death, with forfeiture of proper- 
ty and was hanged on 4 June 1916, in 
Central Jail, Lahore. 
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ISHAR SINGH, BHAI, one of the Five 
Muktas, fell a martyr in the battle of 
Chamkaur (7 December 1705). 

See DEVA SINGH, BHAI 
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ISHAR SINGH, BHAI (1888-1921), one of 
the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was born at 
Rupovali in Gurdaspur district on 13 Savan 
1945 BK/27 July 1888, the elder son of Bhai 
Vadhava Singh and Mai Lachhmi. Around 
1906, the family migrated to Chakk No. 33 
Dharovali in Sheikhupura district in search 
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of a better living. At Dharovali contact with. 
Lachhman Singh, who was a devout Sikh, 
changed the course of his life. He started to 
learn reading and writing Gurmukhi and 
went through the Khalsa rites of pahul. He: 
journeyed with him to the Nankana Sahib 
and was in his jatha of Akali reformers which 
was massacred to a man on the fateful morn- 
ing of 20 February 1921. See NANKANA 
SAHIB MASSACRE. The Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee settled 
upon his widow a pension of Rs 11.5 per 
month and paid Rs 410 in lump sum to dis- 
charge the family debt. - 
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ISHAR SINGH GRANTHI, BHAI (1881- 
1921), one of the Nankana Sahib martyrs, 
was born at Bahort village in Amritsar dis- 
trict in 1881, the son of Bhai Atar Singh and 
Mai Nihal Kaur. His schooling was interrupt- 
ed owing to his father’s death. But the desire 
to learn was so strong in him that at the age 
of 26, he joined the Khalsa Pracharak Vidyala, 
Tarn Taran, and spent four years there study- 
ing Sikh history and philosophy, besides 
practising kirtan. In 1915 he joined the Khalsa 
schoo] at Jhabal in Amritsar district as a 
Punjabi teacher. Ishar Singh returned to his 
native place to become the custodian of the 
village gurdwara. When Bhai Lachhman Singh 
gave the call for the liberation of Gurdwara 
Janam Asthan at Nankana Sahib, he joined 
his jatha and fell a martyr in the shower of 
bullets rained upon it by the local keeper of 
the shrine and his men on the morning of 20 
February 1921. 
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ISHAR SINGH JATHEDAR, BHAI (1870- 
1921), one of the Nankana Sahib martyrs, 
was the second son of Dafedar (cavalry 
sergeant) Hardit Singh and Mata Prem Kaur 
of Dharovali village in Gurdaspur district. 
He learnt to read the scripture in the village 
gurdwara. He was married on 15 Phagun 
1942 Bk/26 February 1886 to Bibi Basant 
Kaur, daughter of Bhai Harnam Singh of 
Muhaddipur village in Jalandhar district. 
The family later migrated to Chakk No. 33 
Dharovali in Sheikhupura district in the 
Lower Chenab Canal Colony. Ishar Singh 
was of deeply religious temperament, and 
although he had taken the Khalsa pahul at 
the hands of.Bhai Mal Singh Garmula, he 
was more impressed by his grandfather, 
Naurang Singh, who renouncing his home 
had joined a band of sadhis and gone 
towards Haridvar. Ishar Singh too after some 
time went to the Kumbh fair at Paryag 
(Allahabad) in search of his grandfather. 
For three years he roamed about the country 
with holy men, and ultimately reached Sri 
Abchalnagar Hazir Sahib, Nanded, in the 
then Hyderabad state. His uncle, Kesar 
Singh, who was serving in 30th Cavalry, then 
stationed at Nanded, recognized him and 
reclaimed him to the Sikh fold. Ishar Singh 
took the pahul again at Hazur Sahib and 
returned home accompanying his uncle 
when the latter was granted leave some six 
months later. He now settled down as a 
householder, but his religious zeal was 
undiminished. He joined hands with Bhai 
Lachhman Singh (who was a collateral 
nephew to him) in organizing the historic 
conference held at their village on 1 to 3 
October 1920 for propagating the cause of 
Gurdwara Reform. Together they mobilized 
support and enrolled volunteers for the 
liberation of Gurdwara Janam Asthan, 

Nankana Sahib. On 19 February 1921, while 
Lachhman Singh collected and led 
volunteers from villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dharovali, Bhai Ishar 
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Singh collected another 30 odd men from 
villages further to the west. These latter 
formed a separate jatha and chose Ishar 
Singh as their jathedar (leader). During the 
night 19-20 February, this jathd, although 
supposed to join the other led by Bhai 
Lachhman Singh, lost their way and were 
yet about one kilometre short of Janam 
Asthan when the other one had already been 
shut in and was being massacred by the 
Mahant’s hirelings. Hearing the bangs of 
gunfire, these men ran forward to join their 
comrades. Jathedar Ishar Singh being the 
oldest among them lagged behind so that 
when he reached near the Gurdwara, he 
found the younger lot coming back on the 
run chased by the assassins. They told him 
that the situation was hopeless and they 
should go back, but he continued to run 
forward shouting that they had come to die 
and die they must. He faced the pursuers 
and bore a bullet from one of them on his 
chest before he fell down; the others hacked 
him to pieces and dragged his body to a 
burning pyre. 

The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee granted a pension to Bhai Ishar 
Singh’s widow at Rs 150 per annum and also 
paid off the family’s debt of Rs 1300. 
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ISHAR SINGH MAJHAIL (1901-1977), 
politician and legislator, was born in January 
1901, the son of Bhai Asa Singh and Mai 
Basant Kaur, an agriculturist couple of Sarai 
Amanat Khan village, in Amritsar district. 
He was only about two and a half years old 
when his father went abroad to Indonesia in 
search of a better living. He died in Indonesia 
soon after and Ishar Singh was brought up 
by his widowed mother, a deeply dedicated 
and religious-minded woman. He completed 
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his high school by fits and starts owing to 
narrow financial circumstances. He 
graduated from school in 1922 from Malva 
Khalsa High School, Ludhiana. Since the 
last school he attended was Malva Khalsa 
High School and since he was one of the 
fewest students at that school coming from 
the Majha districts of Amritsar and Lahore, 
he started using the surname ‘Majhail’, of or 
from Majha, which stuck to him for the rest 
of his life. He had grown up into a handsome 
young man, though somewhat frail, but fair- 
complexioned and erect with a sharp aquiline 
nose. 

As soon as he had finished school, Ishar 
Singh received offer of appointment as a 
teacher at Kokari Kalan, then in Firozpur 
district, but he declined it and joined instead 
the Akali movement for the reformation of 
Gurdwara managem *nt. For participating in 
the Guru ka Bagh campaign (1922), he was 
sentenced to six months in jail. Ishar Singh 
Majhail also participated in the Jaito morcha 
or campaign (1923) in which he was arrested 
and sentenced to a two-year term. In 1927, 
he accompanied Baba Vasakha Singh to 
Burma on a fund-collection drive on behalf 
of the Desh Bhagat Parivar Sahaik 
Committee. 

In October 1927, Shahid Sikh Missionary 
College was set up by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee to train 
Sikh preachers. Ishar Singh Majhail joined 
the college and completed the two-year 
course it offered. But he was soon drawn 
into the political maelstrom. His principal 
guide, his alter ego, at that time was Jathedar 
Udham Singh Nagoke. He took part in the 
farmers’ agitation of 1930 and suffered 
imprisonment for six months. The term was 
subsequently extended by another year for 
having in his possession a newspaper while 
in jail. In 1936 he participated in Gurdwara 
Shahid Ganj (Lahore) morcha. 

In 1937, there was acute tension between 
the Sikhs on the one hand and Muslims on 
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the other. The point at issue was what was 
called jhatka. Jhatka in Punjabi means a 
sudden jerk or blow. Among Sikhs the word 
jhatka is used to designate animal flesh for 
which a bird or animal has been killed with 
a single blow of the sword or axe. The single- 
blow killing was the Sikh way of killing an 
animal or fowl for food over against the 
Muslim way of slow killing with the 
pronouncement of the Muslim religious 
formula with it. Followers of both faiths had 
quite frequently fought between themselves 
over these two styles of killing the animals. 
An Akali procession supporting jhatka at 
Jandiala Sher Khan, in Sheikhupura district, 
was attacked by a Muslim mob. Two Sikhs 
were wounded and carried away by the mob. 
Ishar Singh Majhail and Jathedar Mohan 
Singh Nagoke came out with drawn swords 
and drove away the mob rescuing the 
wounded Sikhs. 

When Sikh National College was set up 
in Lahore in 1938, Ishar Singh Majhail was 
appointed secretary of its managing 
committee. During 1940-41 he was president 
of the managing committee of Sri Darbar 
Sahib, Amritsar. He was one of the group 
within the Shiromani Akali Dal which 
opposed the Dal’s policy of assisting the 
British war effort during the 1939-45 war. He 
on the other hand took part in the Quit 
India movement launched by the Indian 
National Congress in 1942 and was detained 
under Defence of India Rules. In February 
1946, he was elected a member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. After the partition of 
the country in 1947, he was given a berth in 
the Congress ministry formed by Gopi Chand 
Bhargava. He was re-elected to the state 
legislative assembly in the general elections 
held under the new constitution in 1952 and 
was again appointed a member of the cabinet. 
In the fifties Ishar Singh Majhail lost interest 
in active politics and devoted himself to the 
development of his agricultural farm, in the 
village of Arno, in Patiala district. His health 
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was also declining and he died on 20 April 
1977 at Chandigarh. 
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ISHAR SINGH MARHANA (1878-1941), 
Akali activist and Ghadr revolutionary, was 
born on | January 1878, younger of the two 
sons of Bhai Jind Singh, a Sandhu Jatt, and 
Mai Chand Kaur, of farming stock of the 
village of Marhana, near Tarn Taran, in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. He learnt 
Gurmukhi in the village gurdwara and recited 
avidly his daily hymns every morning and 
helped his father and elder brother, Asa 
Singh, with farming. As he came of age, he 
was married to Bibi Har Kaur, daughter of 
Bhat Hira Singh, of Khanpur village in 
Nakodar tahsil of Jalandhar district. Ishar 
Singh went abroad in search of better 
prospects, and, travelling through Singapore, 
Hong Kong and Panama, reached California 
(U.S.A.) in 1908. He came in contact with 
Vasakha Singh and Javala Singh, also Punjabi 
immigrants from Amritsar district. They 
formed a company and, hiring a 500-acre 
piece of land near Holt, started an 
agricultural farm which prospered. When 
Indian immigrants settled mostly in 
California and Oregan states formed the 
Hindustani Association of the Pacific Coast, 
Ishar Singh too became one of its members. 
This body later became the famous Ghadr 
party which planned a revolution in India 
during World War I (1914-18). The plan 
however aborted and the Ghadr 
revolutionaries were tried in what is known 
as Lahore conspiracy case. Ishar Singh was 
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one of those who got away with a reduced 
sentence of 7 years. By the time he came 
out of prison, Akali movement for the 
reform of shrine management had got under 
way. He was automatically swept into it. In 
1922 he set up a huge conclave of the Akali 
reformists in his own village, Marhana, where 
he delivered a forceful anti-government 
speech for which he was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment which he underwent in 
different jails at Rawalpindi, Campbellpore, 
Montgomery and Multan. On release in 1929 
he was elected jathedar (leader) of the district 
Akali Jatha of Amritsar. In 1930, he was 
elected a member and vice-chairman of 
Amritsar Darbar Sahib Managing Committee 
for three years. Ishar Singh also participated 
in the Civil Disobedience movement of 1930- 
31 for which he got six months in jail besides 
a fine of Rs 150. In 1933 he was elected a 
member of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. He was re-elected 
in 1936 and was appointed chairman of Sri 
Darbar Sahib Managing Committee in which 
capacity he worked until his death, after a 
brief illness, on 16 August 1941. 
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ISHVAR from Sanskrit Isvara (isa = ruler, 
master, lord+vara = environing, enclosing, 
ie. the all-pervasive Lord) is one of the sev- 
eral names used in Indian philosophy for 
God, the Ultimate Reality, also known as 
Brahman, There is however a subtle con- 
ceptual difference between Iévara and Brah- 
man as interpreted by Sankaracharya, phi- 
losopher of Vedanta, Brahman, he holds, is 
the Ultimate Reality or Pure Consciousness 
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devoid of all attributes (nirguna) and all cat- 
egories of the intellect (nirvisesa), while 
ISvara is the personal aspect of the imper- 
sonal Brahman. Iévara is Apara Brahman or 
Lower Brahman as compared to the Abso- 
lute which is called Para Brahma or Higher 
Brahman. Ivara is the phenomenal aspect 
of the Transcendent Brahman who is Infi- 
nite, beyond the reach of finite thought and 
who can only be described in negative terms 
such as ineffable, indescribable, acosmic, 
timeless, etc. All normal talk about God is 
therefore about Iévara. Even positive at- 
tributes-such as transcendent, self-existent, 
perfect, etc. really refer to “conditioned 
Isvara” rather than to the “unconditioned 
Brahman”. In brief, Igvara is God as related 
to the phenomenal reality, the personal as- 
pect of the impersonal Reality. He is the 
Lord of Maya, the Creator, Sustainer and 
Destroyer, immanent throughout His 
creation. 

In Sanskrit, 7a and 2Svara are also de- 
fined as‘name of the Hindu gods Siva, 
Kubera and one of the Rudras and even as 
“name of the goddess Durga or any other 
of the Saktis or female energies of the 
deities.” In Gura Granth Sahib, the Sikh 
Scripture, Is, Isar or Isuru, Punjabi forms 
of Skt. Isvara, appear sparingly for Siva as 
well as for God (GG, 2, 6, 316, 516, 923, 925, 
1082); isur once stands for great men is 
general (GG, 816); and itsaru once as name 
of a person other than Siva (GG, 952). The 
composite term paramesar (Skt. paramesvara 
= parama, supreme, highest + 7Svara) for God 
appears more often; once it is spelt even 
paramesvar (GG, 299). 

Sikhism does recognize the traditional 
categories of transcendent and immanent as 


also of nirguna (without attributes) and _ 


Saguna (with attributes, sarguna in Punjabi), 
pertaining to God, but not the Sankarite 
distinction between higher and lower 
Brahman. The emphasis here is on the unicity 
of Ultimate Reality, the “1 Onkar". The term 
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Parbrahma (Sankara’s Para Brahman) 
appears frequently in the Sikh Scripture but 
Aparbrahma or Apara Brahman never. For 
the Sikhs the same Absolute is both nirguna 
and sarguna (GG, 98, 128, 250, 287, 290, 862). The 
nirguna Brahman manifests himself as sarguna 
Brahman, in relation to His attributes. 
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ISRU, village 13 km southwest of Khanna 
(30°-42'N, 76°-13'E),.in Ludhiana district, 
has a historical shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi 
Chhevin, commemorating Gurii Hargobind’s 
visit. The present building was raised in 1955- 
56 to replace the old modest one. The shrine 
was managed by a succession of mahants until 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee acquired possession of it through 
a legal suit. Besides the daily services, a 
monthly gathering takes place on the first of 
every Bikrami month. 
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ITIHAS GURU KHALSA, by Sadhi Gobind 
Singh, whose earlier name was Pandit Ganda 
Singh, is a historical account, in Hindi, of 
the Sikhs, beginning with Gura Nanak (1469- 
1539) and terminating with the post-Banda 
Singh period of much turbulence and trial. 
Sadhi Gobind Singh, a Nirmala scholar, was 
born in Amritsar district sometime in the 
third or fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century. Quite early in life, he became the 
disciple of Pandit Nihal Singh. He was at 
Kashi for many years studying Sanskrit 
language and literature, philosophy, history 
and the Puranas being his favourite subjects. 
It was there that he did all his creative writing. 
He passed away in AD 1899. He was not only 
learned in Sikh letters but was also a devout 
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Sikh. He has written five books ih all — 
Nyaya Muktavah, Udiyog Katha Prarbodh, Vedant 
Paribhasha, Vairag Shatak and the Itihas Guru 
Khalsaé. All these books are in Hindi. 

Itihas Guru Khalsaé is the last work of 
the author. The book was published 
posthumously in 1902. The book which 
depends mainly on Gidni Gian Singh’s Panth 
Prakash for its source material, comprises 
584 pages (pp 585-603 of the published 
version contain Gurt Tegh Bahadur’s hymns 
in the Devnagri script). The book is divided 
into 72 chapters. The first five chapters refer 
to the origins of the world, the Aryan 
peoples’ settlement in India, the division 
of Indian society into four-fold caste system 
and the contemporary Indian milieu. 
Chapters 6 to 10 deal with the Muslim 
_ invasions of India and the consequent 
hardships undergone by the _ local 
population, Chapters 11-37 narrate the life 
stories of the ten Gurus of the Sikhs: some 
of these are rather brief whereas others are 
fairly detailed accounts. Then follow the 
exploits of Banda Singh Bahadur (Ch. 38- 
53), the turbulent period after the death of 
Banda Singh, and sacrifices made by the 
Sikhs prior to the establishment of the Sikh 
rule by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Besides providing a historical account of 
the Sikh people, the book is a very useful 
source on Indian philosophy, Sikh ideology, 
Sikh way of life and Sikh ethics. The language 
is simple, the style of writing precise and 
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terse, and the narrative quite smooth. There 
are in the narrative several obvious historical 
inaccuracies. 
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IYALI KALAN, village in Ludhiana district, 
about 12 km west of the city, is sacred to 
Gurt. Hargobind. He passed through this 
village on his way to Kartarpur after the battle 
of Mehraj (1634). According to local 
tradition, a high platform was raised here by 
Bhai Bidhi Chand and other Sikhs to make 
a dais for the Guru. Hence the name of the 
shrine, Thara (a platform) Sahib. The shrine 
was under Udasi priests before its 
management passed on to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. The 
present building which stands on an old 
mound, two metres above the street level, 
was constructed in 1953. It is a marble-floored 
square room with an octagonal domed room 
above it. A gold pinnacle tops the dome. 
The Guru Granth Sahib is seated in the 
prakash asthan on the ground floor. A 
rectangular divan hall was added to the 
sanctum in 1960. Opposite the gurdwérd, 
across the village street, is the tavela (stable) 
where the Guri’’s horse, Dilbagh, was kept. A 
local committee administers the gurdward. 
Besides major Sikh anniversaries, Lohri 
festival falling on the last day of the Bikrami 
month of Poh is celebrated with special 
fervour. 

M.GS. 
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JACQUEMONT’S JOURNAL is an account of 
the travels of Victor Jacquemont who had 
been sent out by the French Natural History 
Museum on the recommendation of Cuvier 
whose pupil he had been “to study the botany 
and geology of India, together with liberty to 
conduct any other investigation that he might 
deem of importance.” Jacquemont landed in 
India, at Calcutta, on 6 May 1829 and died at 
Bombay on 7 December 1832 as a result of 
abscess of liver. On his arrival at Calcutta, he 
was received by Lord William Bentinck, then 
Governor-General of India, and it was with 
his help that he was able to visit both the 
court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and the Sikh 
province of Kashmir. 

The Journal is divided into four main 
divisions. Part I deals with his stay in 
Calcutta until November 1829 and contains 
a graphic account of the social life of that 
city. Part II describes his journey from 
Calcutta to Delhi via Varanasi and Agra 
bringing the diary up to March 1830. Part 
III covers his travels to Shimla and the hill 
states up to the Tibetan frontier and then 
back to Delhi in early 1831. Part IV deals 
with Jacgquemont’s travels through Punjab 
and Kashmir. Leaving Delhi on 26 January 
1831, he made his way to Panipat, “a large 
city only surpassed in extent by Delhi 
among the cities I have seen in Northern 
India,” and reached, on 30 January, Karnal, 
a city which he describes as “a mere cess- 
pool, a mass of filth.” Thanesar is described 
as “a village built on a heap of ruins and 
not in the least picturesque.” On 8 Febru- 


ary, he reached Ambala, “a tumble-down 
place but of great importance as the head- 
quarters of the Political Agent of the cis- 
Sutlej territory.” He reached Ludhiana on 
24 February via Sirhind (11 February), 
which he refers to as “the biggest ruin I 
have seen in India after Delhi.” Ludhiana 
was then a part of the Sikh state of Jind 
and also the seat of the Political Agent who 
exercised the powers of the Company. 
Population of this city was then estimated 
at about 20,000 among whom a large 
number were weavers. Jacquemont further 
remarks that the city “has possessed for the 
last twenty years a new industry which is 
growing every day: that is manufacture of 
Kashmiri shawls.” He reached Lahore on 
11 March 1831 and had the opportunity of 
meeting Maharaja Ranjit Singh on a few 
occasions. His description of the Maharaja’s 
person is interesting: “... a thin little man 
with an attractive face, though he has lost 
one eye from small-pox... his nose is fine 
and slightly turned up, his mouth firm, his 
teeth excellent. He wears slight moustach- 
es which he twists incessantly with his fin- 
gers and long thin white beard which falls 
to his chest. His expression shows nobility 
of thought, shrewdness and penetration... 
He wore a little turban of white muslin 
rather carelessly tied, a kind of long tunic 
with a little cape falling over his shoulders, 
like a French riding cloak, tight trousers 
with bare feet. His clothes were of white 
Kashmir tissue with a little gold trimming 
on the collar, cuffs and sleeves; of a very 
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comfortable and old fashioned cut it 
seemed to me. For ornaments he wore large 
round gold earrings with pearls in them, a 
collar of pearls and ruby bracelets almost 
hidden under his sleeves. At his side hung 
a sword, the gold hilt of which was encrust- 
ed with diamonds and _ emeralds.” 
Jacquemont’s conversation with the 
Maharaja, which according to him was de- 
void of all formality, ranged from politics 
to metaphysics and medicine. He was struck 
by the inquisitiveness of the Maharaja who 
asked him many questions about the per- 
sonal habits and background of Governor- 
General and about life in general in France 
and England. Jacquemont provides consid- 
erable information about the court of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh as well as about his 
administration. His description of Kashmir 
which was then under Sikh rule but which 
was never visited by the Maharaja himself 
is far from flattering. 

A series of extracts from the Journal were 
published in Paris under the title ‘Etat 
Politique et Social de L’Inde du sud en 1832. The 
Punjab a Hundred Years Ago (1934), translated 
and edited by H.L.O. Garrett, is based on 
these extracts. Jacquemont’s Letters from India, 
translated into English from the original in 
French, is also based on his Journal. 
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JAGADHRI (30°-10'N, 77°-18'E), an old town, 
in present-day Yamunanagar in Ambala dis- 
trict of Haryana, has a historical gurdwara 
situated in the interior. The shrine is named 
after Guri Hargobind, although it is not cer- 
tain whether he visited Jagadhri at all. Gura 
Gobind Singh, however, is said to have trav- 
elled this way from Kapal Mochan in 1688. A 
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small gurdward existed here before the 
present building was raised in 1945. The new 
building consists of a rectangular hall with a 
verandah in the front. The hall encloses an 
inner pavilion for the Guru Granth Sahib. 
On the left of the hall, as one enters, is the 
Guru ka Langar. Across a paved compound, 
there is a suite of rooms originally built for 
pilgrims, but now being utilized to run a 
primary school. The management of the 
Gurdwara is in the hands of a local commit- 
tee under the auspices of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 

M.G.S. 


JAGANA, BHAT, was a pious, learned Sikh of 
the time of Gura Arjan. He lived in Agra. 
Once he, along with Bhai Nanda and Bhai 
Bhana Suhar, also of Agra, waited on the 
Gurii to have some of their doubts resolved. 
The Guru, as says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di 
Bhagat Mala, taught them always to repeat 
Vahiguri and practise the sabda and thus 
end their uncertainty. 

Bhai Jagana was also skilled in the use of 
arms. He showed his prowess in the battle of 
Ruhela during the time of Gura Hargobind. 
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JAGATA, a Brahman Sikh appointed 
masand to look after the Sikhs in Lahore, 
presented himself at Anandpur in 1698 in 
response to the general summons from 
Gurt Gobind Singh for all sangat leaders in 
different parts to come and explain their 
conduct in view of complaints received 
against them. Jagata humbly pleaded inno- 
cence and apologized for any inadvertent 
lapse. The Gurit trusted his word and asked 
him to continue serving thenceforth under 
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the direction of Bhai Phert. 
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JAGATJIT SINGH, MAHARAJA (1872-1949), 
son of Raja Kharak Singh, was born on 23 
November 1872 and ascended the throne of 
Kapirthala state on 16 October 1877. He 
assumed full ruling powers in November 1890 
and then commenced his unusual career as 
a world traveller and a Francophile. He re- 
ceived the title of Maharaja in 1911. He was 
a man of high aesthetic taste and turned 
Kapurthala into a city of beautiful palaces 
and gardens. His main palace at Kapurthala 
was modelled on the Versailles Palace. He 
also built in the city a mosque and a hand- 
some gurdwara at Sultanpur Lodhi, sacred to 
Gurtii Nanak. Jagatjit Singh was one of the 
representatives of India at the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929. On the 
lapse of British paramountcy in August 1947, 
Kapurthala state acceded to the Indian Union 
and joined the Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union (PEPSU) as constituted in 1948. 
Maharaja Jagatjit Singh was appointed Up- 
Rajpramukh of the Union. 

Maharaja Jagayit Singh died on 19 June 
1949. 
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JAGAT SINGH alias Jai Singh (1883-1915), a 
leading Ghadr revolutionary, was born about 
1883, the son of Arir Singh, at Sursingh, a 
village in Lahore (now Amritsar) district. He 
was a hefty, sturdy man and joined the Indian 
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army when twenty. Leaving the army, he 
migrated to Shanghai and to Canada and 
settled in Vancouver where he found 
employment in a saw-mill. There he was 
drawn into the Ghadr revolutionary 
movement. As the World War broke out in 
1914, he returned to India by a Japanese 
ship with a view to joining the uprising against 
the British. The Canadian authorities 
reported to the Indian government his 
revolutionary activities and charged him with 
the murder in Vancouver of Harnam Singh, 
a loyalist. In the Punjab, Jagat Singh became 
a close associate of Ghadr leaders, such as 
Kartar Singh Sarabha. He took part in the 
Chabba, Sahneval, and Mansuran dacoities, 
looted money which was turned over to the 
revolutionary centre, and offered to sell his 
land for the cause. He also helped in the 
manufacture of bombs. He escaped arrest 
when the revolution was betrayed by a police 
spy, Kirpal Singh. In company with Kartar 
Singh Sarabha and Harnam Singh Tundilat, 
Jagat Singh made his way to Kabul. They 
returned to the Punjab, determined to seize 
arms and free their imprisoned comrades. 
They were arrested, however, at Sargodha, 
where they were attempting to seduce the 
soldiers of the 22nd Cavalry to which Jagat 
Singh had once belonged. 

Tried in the first Lahore conspiracy case, 
Jagat Singh was sentenced to death. He was 
hanged on 16 November 1915 along with 
Kartar Singh Sarabha. 
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JAGAT SINGH MAN, (d. 1860), son of Hari 
Singh, belonged to the Mughal Chakk family 
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of Man sardars of Gujranwala district. He was 

attached to Raja Hira Singh in 1843 as or- 

derly officer. He rose to be a colonel of a 

cavalry regiment which formed a part of the 

bodyguard of Maharaja Duleep Singh. 
Jagat Singh died in 1860. 
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JAGAT SINGH NARAG (1883-1942), busi- 
nessman and legislator of North-West Fron- 
tier Province, was the son of Lala Kanhaiya 
Lal, a practising lawyer of Peshawar. As he 
grew up, Jagat Singh went into business and 
started taking interest in social and civic 
affairs. On 7 January 1924, he was arrested 
in connection with the Gurdwara Reform 
movement. He became a member of the 
Municipal Committee of Peshawar in 1925 
and was appointed an honorary magistrate 
in 1929, In 1936 he was elected to the only 
seat reserved for the Sikhs in the partly-elect- 
ed provincial legislative council under the 
Government of India Act, 1919. When elec- 
tions were held for the first elected legisla- 
tive assembly provided under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, he was again elect- 
ed a member from Peshawar district. Jagat 
Singh, along with Mehar Chand Khanna and 
Rai Bahadur Ishwar Das formed the Hindu 
Sikh Nationalist Party, which functioned 
within the assembly until it was suspended 
when the ministry under Dr Khan Sahib 
resigned at the outbreak of World War II in 
1939. 
Jagat Singh Narag died in 1942. 
A.S.S. 


JAGGA, BHAI, a Khatri of Dharni clan, was 
a devoted Sikh of the time of Gurt Angad. 
As he first waited upon the Guria, he said, 
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“Show me the light, True Master. I have been 
to a yogi for guidance, but he would not 
instruct me until I renounce my home and 
family which I am unable to do. How shall I 
be saved?” The Guru, according to Bhai Mani 
Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, spoke, “If you 
renounce the world to practise meditation 
and yet go to a householder begging for 
food, the reward for your endeavour must go 
to him who sustains you. You should remain 
in the world toiling for your bread, serve 
others and remember God.” Bhai Jagga be- 
came a disciple and found happiness in hard 
work and virtuous living. See also, Varan Bhai 
Gurdas, XI. 15. 
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JAGHERA, also called Nanakpur Jaghera, a 
village about 4 km south of Ahmadgarh (30°- 
42'N, 75°-51'E) in Ludhiana district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Hargobind, who 
halted here during one of his journeys 
through these parts. Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi 
VI, also called Gurdwara Manji Sahib, on the 
Ludhiana-Malerkotla road, commemorates 
the Gurt’s visit. Local tradition enshrines 
memories of Gurti Nanak’s visit as well and 
the village pond near the present shrine has 
of old been known as Nanaksar. After Gurt 
Nanak, the village is called Nanakpur Jaghera. 
The old Manji Sahib was attended by Udasi 
priests till the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee took it over after 
prolonged legal proceedings. The present 
building, which replaced the Manji Sahib, 
comprises a square flat-roofed sanctum with 
a hall, 9x7 metre, in the front. The Gurdwara 
is managed by a local committee under the 
auspices of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 
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JAGIASI, also Jagiasi or Jijnasi is a religious 
sect cognate with the Udasi section of the 
Nanakpanthis of Sindh. The word jagidsa is 
derived from Sanskrit jijnasa (desire to know), 
jagiast denoting one desirous of knowledge, 
of spiritual insight. The members of the 
Jagiasi sect are mostly sahajdharis i.e. gradu- 
alists, believing in the Guris and following 
generally the Sikh tenets but not yet sworn as 
full members of the community. There are 
however some who accept the rites of Khalsa 
initiation and wear long hair while some oth- 
ers add the suffix ‘Singh’ to their names. 
Following the example of the founder of the 
sect, Baba Sri Chand, the elder son of Gurt 
Nanak, the Udasis do not marry. The Jagiasis 
on the other hand follow the example of the 
younger son of Gurt) Nanak, Lakhmi Chand, 
who was a householder, and take to family 
life. The sect flourished especially during 
the days of Baba Guriipat, known to be a 
descendant of Gurii Nanak. He visited Sindh 
during Sikh times with a letter from Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh to the local chief, Mir Sohrab 
Khan. Baba Gurtpat established many Jagiasi 
tikanas or seats in Sindh, including those at 
Khairpur, Hyderabad, Halani and Kandyaro. 
His last will, dated 29 July 1857, bears the 
signatures of many a Sindhi Jagiasi and Udasi 
saints. 
The Jagiasis recite hymns from the Guri 
Granth Sahib which they venerate as much 
as any devout Sikh and, like Sikhs, reject 
idolatry. But they perform several Hindu rit- 
uals as well and they do not undergo Sikh 
baptismal ceremony. 
ML. 


JAGIRDARI, a feudal system of political and 
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revenue administration based on jéagir, lit. 
fief or grant of land received from the sov- 
ereign or a vassal owing fealty and obedi- 
ence to him. Sikhs who, after the fall of 
Sirhind in early 1764, started occupying ter- 
ritory, did not automatically take to the 
jagirdari system in vogue since the Sultanate 
and Mughal periods. Heads of various Sikh 
misls and lesser sardars or commanders had 
under them vast tracts of land, but their 
holdings were not jagirs in the sense that 
they were owed to no sovereign above them. 
As the legend on the coins first struck by 
the Sikhs in 1765 signifies, they considered 
themselves part of the collective body called 
the Panth — Panth which derived its sover- 
eignty from the Gurt (and God). Accord- 
ing to anonymous author of a contempo- 
rary work, Haqiqat-:-Bina wa Urij-i-Firqa-t- 
Stkkhan, even he who had only two horses 
and acquired a single village as his own 
jagir did not owe allegiance to anyone else. 
Stray instances however are not lacking of 
the chiefs of Sikh misls giving jagirs to per- 
sons serving them in civil or military capac- 
ity, but jagtrdari as a system of service jagirs 
or revenue-free land grants in lieu of salary 
for services became a distinctive feature of 
the Sikh revenue administration only under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). Accord- 
ing to figures given by Henry T. Prinsep, 
Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab and Po- 
litical Life of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1834), 
over 42 per cent of the total revenue from 
land was alienated by the Maharaja in favour 
of all kinds of jagtrdars. Some of the jagitrdars 
of the former chiefs were also taken into 
service and paid through jagzrs. Most jagirs, 
other than some dharmarth jagirs which were 
given in perpetuity, were temporary, usually 
for the lifetime of the grantecs. The jagirdar 
was given the right to collect revenue cither 
in cash or kind as it might suit the conve- 
nience of the cultivators. A fixed part of the 
revenue, normally 12.5 per cent was payable 
to the State. Judicial powers, both civil and 
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criminal, were vested in the jagirdar, but he 
could not interfere with traditional 
proprietory rights of the cultivators. Condi- 
tions of grant were laid down. For instance, 
in the case of military jagirdar, the portions 
for personal service and for the maintenance 
of a specified number of horsemen were dis- 
tinctly mentioned. Though one and the 
same person could be asked alternatively to 
perform civil or military duties, distinction 
between civil and military officers was gen- 
erally clear. Thus while Avitabile was essen- 
tially a civil administrator, Ventura was a 
military commander. Instances were also 
there of a jagir granted to more than one 
person with their individual shares severally 
fixed. This was a legacy from the old pattidart 
system. 

Next in importance to service and subsis- 
tence jagirs were the dharmarth jagirs or land 
grants for charitable purposes. These grants 
made both by the sovereign and the vassal 
chiefs, and even by subordinate jagirdars, were 
usually permanent. Asa rule, a jagirdar could 
make further grants of a permanent nature 
only if he held his own jagir permanently, 
which was rare, most jagirs being for a life- 
tenure. Most dharmarth grants were there- 
fore also for the grantees’ life, but since the 
grants were normally attached to institutions 
of permanent nature, they were almost al- 
ways renewed by succeeding rulers, chiefs 
and jagirdars and thus tended to be 
permanent. Maharaja Ranjit Singh as well as 
his predecessors, the mis! chiefs, made liber- 
al dharmarih grants without discrimination 
on religious basis. Temples, mosques, takids, 
deras, khanaqahs, serats as well as gurdwaras, 
and Udasis, fagirs, Brahmans as well as Sikh 
saints were equally the beneficiaries. 

The Jagirdari system under the Sikh rule 
did not affect the basic system of land tenures. 
The bulk of the cultivators continued to be 
peasant proprietors of their holdings, paying 
land revenue direct to the State in case of 
Khalisa lands and to the fief-holders in case 
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of jagirs. Tenants were divided into two broad 
categories: muzari’an-i-mustagil or maurust 
and muzari-’an-t-ghair-musiqil or ghair-mauris?, 
the former preponderating. Those who 
brought forest land under cultivation were 
treated as muzari’an-i-maurusi or occupancy 
tenants and could not be ejected at will. 
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JAGSI, BHAT, a resident of Fatehpur, was a 
devoted Sikh of Gurti Arjan’s time. He, as 
says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, 
once proposed to the Guru the names of a 
few living saints whose compositions, he sub- 
mitted, might be considered for inclusion in 
the Holy Book he was preparing. 

See Bhai Gurdas, Varan,XI. 26 
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JAHANDAD KHAN, one of the many sons of 
Painda Khan and a half-brother of Fateh 
Khan Wazir, was appointed governor of 
Attock by Shah Shuja', the king of 
Afghanistan. In 1809, Fateh Khan dethroned 
Shah Shuja’, placed Shah Mahmud on the 
throne and himself became prime minister. 
Shah Shuja' was taken prisoner at Attock by 
Jahandad Khan who had him delivered to 
his brother ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, the gov: 
ernor of Kashmir. Fateh Khan turned tx: 

wards Kashmir and defeated and expelle: 

‘Ata. Muhammad. Jahandad Khan, fearing 
that Fateh Khan would oust him from Attock, 
surrendered the fort in 1813 to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in return for a jagir and cash 
allowance. In 1818, Ranjit Singh captured 
Peshawar and placed it under the charge of 
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Jahandad Khan. Another Barakzai brother, 
Yar Muhammad Khan, expelled Jahandad 
Khan from Peshawar forcing him to flee back 
to Attock. Jahandad Khan remained a stead- 
fast supporter of Maharaja Ranjit Singh till 
the end. 
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JAHANGIR, NUR UD-DIN MUHAMMAD 
(1569-1627), fourth Mughal emperor of 
Delhi. Born Salim, he assumed at his acces- 
sion the title of Jahangir, Conqueror of the 
World. During his father’s Deccan campaign 
of 1598-99, he had planned a rebellion, but 
in 1604 the father and son were reconciled, 
and the latter was made viceroy of southern 
and western India and allowed to live in Agra 
as heir apparent. Jahangir, crowned king on 
24 October 1605, was possessed of many 
natural abilities and was a lover of art and 
literature, but he turned out to be a capri- 
cious ruler who gradually allowed his Persian 
wife, Nur Jahan, to take the reins of govern- 
ment into her hands. 

Jahangir was not liberal like his father, 
Akbar. In his early years on the throne, he 
depended more on the orthodox section 
among his courtiers. This coterie was un- 
der the influence of Shaikh Ahmad of 
Sirhind (d. 1624), leader of the 
Nagqashbandi order of Sifis, whose one aim 
was to have Emperor Akbar’s policy of re- 
ligious neutrality and eclecticism reversed. 
The Sikh order was the first to bear the 
burnt of Jahangir’s hostility. Jahangir felt 
especially alarmed at the growing popular- 
ity of Gurt Arjan. As he wrote in his Tuzk: 
“At last when Khusrau [his son] passed 
along this road, this insignificant fellow 
{[Gurt Arjan] proposed to wait upon him. 
Khusrau happened to halt at the place 
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where he was, and he came out and did 
homage to him. He behaved towards 
Khusrau in certain special ways and placed 
on his forehead a finger-mark in saffron 
which the Indians call gashga and consider 
to be propitious. So many of the simple- 
minded Hindus, nay, many foolish Muslims 
too had been fascinated by the Gurit’s way 
and teaching... For many years the thought 
had been presenting itself to my mind that 
either I should put an end to this false traf- 
fic, or that [he] be brought into the fold of 
Islam.” 

Jahangir found an excuse within a few 
months of his accession. The meeting his 
rebel son Khusrau had with Guru Arjan at 
Goindval was made the ground for imposing 
a heavy fine on Gurt Arjan. Upon his refusal 
to pay any fine, he was taken into custody. 
Jahangir further wrote in his memoirs: “I 
fully knew of his heresies, and I ordered that 
he should be brought into my presence, that 
his property be confiscated, and that he 
should be put to death with torture.” The 
Gurtt was taken to Lahore where he was 
subjected to extreme physical torment for 
several days until he passed away on 30 May 
1606. 

Gurt' Hargobind was also a victim of 
Jahangir’s bigotry. He was arrested and de- 
tained in the fort at Gwalior. There he re- 
mained for a few months sometime between 
1617 and 1619. After he was released, 
Jahangir’s attitude towards him became more 
friendly and Sikh chronicles even mention 
of their having taken out a trip together to 
Kashmir. 

Jahangir died in October 1627 and lies 
buried in the gardens of Shahdara on the 
outskirts of Lahore. 
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JAHMAN, a village in Lahore district lying 
1.5 km from the Indo-Pak border, is sacred 
to Gurii Nanak, who visited here more than 
once during his journey to Chahal, the an- 
cestral village of his mother, Mata Tripta. 
Gurdwara Rori Sahib Patshahi I, east of the 
village, marked the place where Gurii Nanak 
used to stop on the bank of a large pond, 
later lined into a spacious sarovar or bathing 
tank. The Gurdwara, affiliated to the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee, had to be abandoned at the time of the 
partition of the Punjab in 1947. 
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JAIDEV (JJAYADEVA), saint and poet, two 
of whose hymns are incorporated in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, is chiefly known to the 
literary world as the author of the Gita 
Govinda, a lyrical poem in which the love of 
Radha (soul or devotee) for Govinda (the 
Supreme Being) is described symbolically 
and mystically. Jaidev was born at Kindu 
Bilva which, according to some, is now 
Kendall, in Birbhim district of West Ben- 
gal, on the river Ajay and, according to 
others, Kenduli-Sasan, on Prachi river, near 
Jagannath Puri in Orissa. At the end of his 
poem, he has given his father’s name as 
Bhojadeva and mother’s as Radhadevi, de- 
ciphered also as Ramadevi, or Vamadevi. 
He is said to have flourished in the reign of 
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Raja Karnarnav (AD 1142-56) and Raja 
Purushottam Dev (AD 1170-80), both of 
Orissa. Several legends about him are re- 
corded in the Bhaktamal of Chandradatta. 
In his youth, he led the life of an ascetic 
and a wandering preacher. The course 
changed for him as, while in Puri once, a 
Brahman forced the hand of his daughter 
on him. It turned out to be a happy 
marriage. His wife sang with him the devo- 
tional songs which were of his own 
composition. He spent some years at Katham 
Kandi, now called Jaidevpur in his memory, 
where he composed his immortal lyric, the 
Gita Govinda. From a devotee of Lord Krsna, 
he became a devotee of the Supreme Lord. 
He roamed about the country preaching the 
gospel of love of God and of man, Raja 
Lakshman Sen (AD 1175-1200), of Bengal, 
became his disciple. Jaidev lived long and 
died in the village where he was born, in 
happy retirement. There is a samadhi of the 
saint in the village and an annual fair is 
held on the first of Magh. 

Besides the Gita Govinda, two other com- 
positions, the Rasana Raghava, a drama, and 
the Chandralok, an essay on the grace of style, 
are also ascribed to him. 

Jaidev’s hymns in the Gura Granth Sahib, 
one in Raga Gujari and the other in Raga 
Maru, are in adoration of Hari, the Supreme 
Being. “Duality,” he says, “ended for me as I 
remembered God who is the fountainhead 
of all virtue. Cherish the Divine Name in 
your heart. By repeating His praise you will 
break the circuit of birth and death, and you 
will dread death no more. Your heart and 
your word and deed should be imbued with 
the love of One Hari alone.” Bhai Gurdas in 
his Varan, X. 10, pays tribute to Jaidev’s lov- 
ing devotion whereby he attained the state 
when no distinction remains between “the 
devotee and the infinite.” 
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JAIMAL SINGH BHURIVALE, SANT (d. 
1976), known for his austere living and ded- 
ication to seva or holy service, was the son 
of Bhai Sher Singh, a shopkeeper of 
Chakval, a tahstl town in Jehlum district of 
the Punjab, now in Pakistan. Born in the 
early years of the twentieth century, Jaimal 
Singh came under the influence of Sant 
Gopal Singh of Chakval who taught him to 
read Gurmukhi and the sacred texts. As he 
came of age, he left his native place and 
came to live at Amritsar sometime during 
1930-31. He lived in a small hut near 
Gurdwara Ramsar, and worked as a porter. 
Shifting to the dera of Giani Amir Singh, he 
resumed the study of the Sikh lore. Wear- 
ing sackcloth he would spend his spare time 
at Harimandar Sahib, the Golden Temple, 
worshipping and sweeping the partkrama 
floor or the circumambulatory terrace 
around the sacred pool. His humility and 
dedication won him wide esteem, and he 
came to be known as Sant Bhurivale, bhi 
in Punjabi meaning sackcloth or an old, 
worn-out blanket. His participation in kar 
seva for the widening of the Golden Temple 
parikrama in the 1940’s when he was given 
charge of its southern flank brought him 
further repute. He took up other works of 
kar-seva, including those at Gurdwara 
Patshahi IX at Valla, 6 km east of Amritsar, 
Gurdwara Damdama Sahib on the way to 
Valla, Gurdwara Bhai Manjh near Amritsar, 
Darbar Sahib at Dera Baba Nanak, Gurdwara 
Fatehgarh Sahib, near Sirhind, and 
Gurdwara Patshahi [X at Karhali, village 20 
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km south of Patiala. 
Sant Jaimal Singh died in Amritsar in 
October 1976. 
S.S.Am. 


JAIMAL SINGH RANDHAVA (1803-1870), 
son of Prem Singh of the village of Khunda 
in Gurdaspur district, served the Lahore 
Darbar and thereafter the British. Jaimal 
Singh entered the service of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh in 1836. He received a command in 
the Ramgarhia brigade from Lahina Singh 
Majithia in place of his father-in-law Fateh 
Singh Chahal who had died. Jaimal Singh 
proceeded to Peshawar in the company of 
Lahina Singh to relieve the Sikh army after 
the battle of Jamrud in April 1837. 

Jaimal Singh worked as Naib Adalati or 
deputy judge of Amritsar in 1847 under 
Lahina Singh Majithia. After the annexation 
of the Punjab in 1849, he was appointed 
Tahsildar of Batala. Although ignorant of 
the English system of administration, he car- 
ried out his duties with such ability that he. 
was made an extra assistant commissioner 
and placed in the Thaggi Department where; 
he proved a great asset. He resigned his of- 
fice of extra assistant commissioner in 1860. 
He was appointed an honorary magistrate 
and continued to serve in that capacity until 
his death in 1870. 
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JAI RAM (d. 1518), brother-in-law of Gurii' 
Nanak, was a trusted official at the court of 
Nawab Daulat Khan Lodhi at Sultanpur, in 
present-day Kapiurthala district of the 
Punjab. He was married to Nanaki, daugh- 
ter of Kalian Chand and sister of Guru 
Nanak, in 1475 at Talvandi Rai Bhoi. Gura 
Nanak stayed with them for several years at 
Sultanpur, where Jai Ram had secured for 
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him appointment as the Nawab’s modi or 
storekeeper. Jai Ram, though much senior 
to Gurii Nanak in age, respected the latter 
for his piety and considered himself blessed 
for being related to him. Gurii Nanak was 
present at Sultanpur Lodhi in 1518 when 
Jai Ram died just three days after the death 
of his wife, Nanaki. The couple had been 
childless. 
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JAI SINGH (d. 1784), a Jatt Sikh of Majha 
living near the village of Atari in Amritsar 
district, joined hands with the Nishanavali 
misl in its invasion of the cis-Sutlej tracts, 
fighting in the battle of Sirhind (1764) and 
assisting in the seizure of Ambala, Shahabad, 
Lidhran, Amloh and Sarai Lashkar Khan. 
He obtained 34 villages as his share around 
Lidhran and Kharar. Shortly afterwards Jai 
Singh suffered defeat with his associates at 
the hands of Ahmad Shah Durrani and had 
to take refuge in the hilly country north of 
Ambala. Raja Amar Singh of Patiala annexed 
his seven villages around Kharar. A serious 
discord erupted as Jai Singh found himself 
strong enough to claim his possessions. 
Eventually a compromise was arrived at, 
Patiala agreeing to surrender four of the 
villages. Jai Singh’s daughter was married 
to Raja Jasvant Singh of Nabha. 

Jai Singh died in 1784. His son, Charhat 
Singh, who succeeded him, accepted British 
protection in 1809. 
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JAI SINGH (1712-1793), founder of the 
Kanhaiya clan or chiefship, commonly des- 
ignated misl, was a Sandhi Jatt of the vil- 
lage of Kahna, 21 km southwest of Lahore 
on the road to Firozpur. He had an hum- 
ble origin, his father Khushal (Singh), earn- 
ing his living by selling grass and wood at 
Lahore. Jai Singh received amrit or initiato- 
ry rites of the Khalsa at the hands of Nawab 
Kapur Singh and joined the jatha or roving 
band of Amar Singh Kingra. It is commonly 
believed that name of the band, Kanhaiya, 
was derived from the name of Jai Singh’s 
village, Kahna, although another explana- 
tion connects it with the Sardar’s own hand- 
some appearance which earned him the 
epithet (Kahn) Kanhaiya, an endearing ti- 
tle used for Lord Krsna. Jai Singh seized a 
part of Riarki comprising the district of 
Gurdaspur and upper portions of Amritsar. 
His first headquarters were at his wife’s vil- 
lage, Sohian, 15 km from Amritsar, from 
where he shifted to Batala and thence to 
Mukerian. His territories lay on both sides 
of the rivers Beas and Ravi. A contempo- 
rary Muslim historian, Qazi Nur 
Muhammad, wrote in 1765 that Jai Singh 
Kanhaiya had extended his territory up to 
Parol, about 70 km southeast of Jammi, and 
that he worked in collaboration with Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia, both sharing between 
them the territory of Batala. The hill chiefs 
of Nurpur, Datarpur and Siba became Jai 
Singh’s tributaries. In 1774, Jai Singh built 
a katra or bazaar at Amritsar called Katra 
Kanhaiyan. In October 1778 he, with the 
help of Mahan Singh Sukkarchakkia and 
Jassa Singh Ahlivalia, drove away Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia to the desert region of Hansi 
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and Hissar. In 1781, Jai Singh and his asso- 
ciate, Haqiqat Singh, led an expedition to 
Jammu and received a sum of three lakh of 
rupees as a tribute from Brij Raj Dev of 
Jamma. 

According to Khushwagt Rai, Jai Singh 
died in 1793 at the age of 81. Control of 
the Kanhaiya misl passed into the hands of 
his daughter-in-law, Sada Kaur, his son, 
Gurbakhsh Singh, having predeceased him. 
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JAI SINGH ATARIVALA (d. 1838), son of 
Wazir Singh, was a soldier and jagirdar dur- 
ing Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign. About 
1820, he was sent on a mission to Peshawar 
where, much to the chagrin of the Maharaja, 
he cultivated treacherously friendly relations 
with Dost Muhammad Khan, the Barakzai 
chief of Kabul. Jai Singh was soon recalled 
to Lahore. Fearing chastisement, he hatched 
a plot to assassinate the Maharaja in collu- 
sion with his cousin, Jagat Singh, and Buddh 
Singh Sandhanvalia, a collateral of the 
Maharaja. The two Atarivala sardars entered 
the Samman Burj, the residence of the 
Maharaja, to execute their design, but could 
not succeed in their plan. Jai Singh fled to 
his Afghan friend, Dost Muhammad Khan. 
During the Maharaja’s campaign towards 
Peshawar in 1823, Jai Singh left Peshawar 
and came to the Maharaja’s group at Akora 
after the battle of Teri. The Maharaja for- 
gave him and deputed him as one of his 
agents to arrange for a meeting with Yar 
Muhammad Khan and Dost Muhammad 
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Khan. 
Jai Singh died in 1838. 
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JAI SINGH, DOCTOR (1856-1898), a prom- 
inent figure in the Singh Sabha renaissance, 
was born the son of Sant Singh on 11 Febru- 
ary 1856 at Pind Dadan Khan, in Jehlum 
district, now in Pakistan. While still at school, 
he became an avid student of Sikh literature. 
In 1874, he joined Medical College at Lahore, 
from where he passed his Licentiate 
examination. He was married on 25 Novem- 
ber 1876 before he had completed his med- 
ical studies. On qualifying as a doctor, he 
joined government service and his first post- 
ing was in his own town, Pind Dadan Khan, 
as medical officer at the civil dispensary. In 
1893, he resigned his government appoint- 
ment and shifted to Lahore to open a 
chemist’s shop. In Lahore, he came under 
the influence of the Singh Sabha and broke 
away from Brahmo Samaj of which he had 
earlier become a member. He devoted him- 
self whole-heartedly to the cause of Sikh 
reform. In 1894, he had himself readmitted 
to the strict vows of the Khalsa, superseding 
the lukewarm initiation he had at the hands 
of Baba Khem Singh Bedi. Even earlier, when 
his father died, he had performed the obse- 
quies in accordance with the Sikh rites as re- 
established by the Singh Sabha. On 11 April 
1893, he formed a Shuddhi Sabha, with the 
object of reconverting to Sikhism apostates 
as well as of converting those from other 
traditions. In April 1896, he started a month- 
ly magazine, Khalsa Dharam Prakashak Shuddhi 
Pattar, to promote Sikh proselytization. On 
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14 January 1897, he formed a society called 
Gurmat Granth Sudharak Committee to ex- 
punge from the Sikh texts interpolations 
which were contrary to the teachings of the 
Gurus. 

Dr Jai Singh died of typhoid on 9 June 
1898 at a comparatively young age of 42. 
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JAI SINGH KAMLA (d. 1827) served, like 
his father Uttam Singh, under the Bhangi 
chief, Gulab Singh, on whose death in 1800 
he joined Ranjit Singh, who had occupied 
Lahore barely a year earlier. Jai Singh was a 
good soldier and took part in many of the 
Maharaja’s campaigns. As a reward, he was 
granted jagirs in Sheikhupura district. In 
1817, when he was too old for active ser- 
vice, he was appointed a judge at Amritsar. 

Jai Singh died in 1827. Of his sons, 
Mangal Singh had been killed fighting 
against the Nawab of Mankera in October 
1821. His second son, Jaimal Singh, rose to 
be a commandant in the Charyari Horse. 
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JAE SINGH MAN (d. 1812), son of Sarja 
Singh (d. 1763) of Mughal Chakk settled in 
the village of Man, near Gujrarwala. His 
family was related to the Sukkarchakkia fam- 
ily by matrimony as Ranjit Singh’s father, 
Mahan Singh, was married to his daughter. 

Jai Singh was a constant companion of 
Mahan Singh in his military expeditions of 
‘Isa Khel, Pindi Bhattian, Gujrat, Sialkot, and 
Rasilnagar. He also marched to Jammd with 
a small contingent of troops with Mahan 
Singh when in 1780 the Sukkarchakkia forces 
defeated Raja Brij Raj Deo and plundered 
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the town. 
Jai Singh died in 1812. 
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JAI SINGH, MIRZA RAJA (1605-1667), 
Kachhvaha Rajpiit prince and one of the 
senior generals under the Mughal emperors 
Shah Jahan (1628-58) and Aurangzib (1658- 
1707), succeeded to the feudal chieftainship 
of Amber (Jaipur) in 1617 when he also got 
his first appointment in the Mughal army. 
“Since then,” writes Sir Jadanath Sarkar, 
History of Aurangzib, vol. IV, “he had fought 
under the imperial banner in every part of 
the empire — from Balkh in Central Asia to 
Bijapur in the Deccan, from Qandahar in 
the west to Mungir in the east.” When he was 
fighting for the throne in 1858, Aurangzib 
had solicited and secured Jai Singh’s assis- 
tance as a reward for which he was made 
governor of Delhi city with the grant of 
Sambhar, a rich province flourishing on its 
salt trade. Mirza Raja Jai Singh, although a 
Mughal vassal, was a staunch Hindu and an 
admirer of the Sikh Guris. During his stay at 
Delhi, he was used by Aurangzib as an inter- 
mediary to summon to the court first Guru 
Har Rai in 1661] and later Guru Har Krishan 
in 1664. Gurta Har Rai did not go to Delhi 
himself, and sent his son Ram Rai instead. 
Gurt Har Krishan, who in compliance with 
the Emperor’s wishes, visited Delhi in March 
1664, put up in Raja Jai Singh’s bungalow 
which is now the site of Gurdwara Bangla 
Sahib in New Delhi. He passed away there on. 
30 March 1664. Later in 1664, Mirza Raja Jai 
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Singh at the head of 14,000 troops was as- 
signed to the Deccan campaign against 
Shivaji. Jai Singh not only reconquered a 
number of forts but also persuaded Shivaji in 
1666 to attend the Emperor’s court. He was 
kept in virtual confinement in the house of 
the Kachhvaha Raja under the care of Jai 
Singh’s son, Kanvar Ram Singh. But Shivaji 
and his son, Shambhiji, made good their 
escape on 19 August 1666. Aurangzib’s sus- 
picion and ire fell upon Ram Singh as well as 
upon Jai Singh. The latter was recalled to the 
court, but he died on the way at Burhanpur 
on 2 July 1667. 
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JAITA, BHAI, and his brother Bhai Singari, 
both brave warriors, accepted the Sikh faith 
at the hands of Gura Arjan. The Gurit 
directed them to be in attendance upon his 
young son, Hargobind. In the time of Guru 
Hargobind, Bhai Jaita took part in the battle 
of Lohgarh against the imperial troops. 

See Bhai Gurdas, Varadn, XI. 28. 
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JAITA, PEAT, was a devout Sikh of the time 
of Gura Arjan. He had received initiation at 
the hands of the Gurt at Amritsar. Return- 
ing liome, he, along with his companions, 
Bhai Nanda and Bhai Piraga, had ceased 
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observing the caste rites and rituals. Their 
family priests chided them for their depart- 
ing from the customs of their forefathers. 
They, in the words of Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan 
di Bhagat Mala, quipped: “You yourselves have 
been telling us that religious rites are not to 
be performed in a house freshly defiled by a 
birth or a death. Since we have met our 
Gurt, death has taken place in our house- 
hold of ignorance and new knowledge has 
taken birth. Customary rituals have there- 
fore become irrelevant.” 
Sve Bhai Gurdas, Vardn, XI. 28 
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JAITA, BHAT. See JIVAN SINGH, BHAT 


JAITA SETH, BHAI, a devout Sikh of Guri 
Hargobind’s time, was a brave warrior. He 

stood guard at the Gurt’s door and humbly 
served the visiting Sikhs. According to Bhai 
Mani Singh, Sckhan di Bhagai Mala, he once 

said to Gurti: Hargobind, “O sovereign true! 

some say that he who possesses gian (know!- 
edge) has little use for bhakti (devotion). Is that 
true?” The Guri explained, “Gzdnwithout bhakti 
is lame and ungainly. A mere gidnz, who. pos;. 
sesses knowledge alone, is susceptible, on the 

one hand, to pride and, on the other, to sin. 

Knowledge must be tempered with devotion. 

This is the way to be one with Vahigurt.” See 

also Varan Bhai Gurdas, XI. 31. 
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JAITO (30°-26'N, 74°-53'E), now a flourish- 
ing market town in Faridkot district, became 
in 1923 the scene of a long-drawn agitation 
launched by the Shiromani Akali Dal roused 
by the forced abdication of the Sikh Maharaja 
of Nabha. The campaign followed the inter- 
ruption by the Nabha state authorities of the 
akhand path or continuous recitation of the 
Guru Granth Sahib started at Jaito, which lay 
press sympathy for him. Jaito now has three 
gurdwaras of historical importance. 


GURDWARA GANGSAR SAHIB PATSHAHI X, close 
to the old Jaito village, commemorates the 
site visited by Gura Gobind Singh who arrived 
here in December 1705 from Kot Kapira. 
The modest old building was replaced by a 
higher one by Maharaja Hira Singh, Nabha 
(1843-1911), renovated since through kér- 
seva by the successors of Sant Gurmukh Singh. 
The Gurdwara derives its name from the 
adjacent sarovar, Gangsar. Here was 
interrupted on 14 September 1923 an akhand 
path for Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, the 
deposed ruler of Nabha. Successful 
conclusion of the two-year agitation 
protesting against the interruption of the 
akhand path was celebrated with the holding 
in the Gurdwara recital of a series of 101 
akhand paths from 21 July to 6 August 1925. 
The Gurdwara is endowed with 70 acres of 
land and is administered by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee through 
a local committee, which also manages the 
other two gurdwaras in Jaito. A special 
religious dzvan takes place on the 21st of 
February every year to commemorate the 
martyrs who fell in the firing on Akali 
volunteers marching peacefully on 21 
February 1924. 


GURDWARA TIBBI SAHIB is situated on the sandy 
mound consecrated by Gurt Gobind Singh’s 
visit in 1705. It was from this vantage point 
that during the Jaito agitation the peaceful 
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jatha of 500 Sikhs was fired upon. Twenty- 
one of them were killed, besides many 
wounded. Yet the jathéd went on undeterred 
and reached Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib, where it 
was beaten up by police and taken into 
custody. The present building constructed 
during the 1980’s by the successors of Sant 
Gurmukh Singh is a high-ceilinged hall in- 
side a walled compound, with the sanctum at 
the far end. 


GURDWARA ANGITHA SAHIB, half a kilometre 
south of Gurdwara Gangsar Sahib, was built 
on the site where those who fell martyrs in 
the firing on 21 February 1924 were 
cremated. 
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JAITO MORCHA, the name given to the 
Akali agitation for the restoration to his 
throne of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of 
Nabha, a Sikh princely state in the Punjab. 
The Maharaja had strong pro-Akali sympa- 
thies and had overtly supported the Guru 
ka Bagh Morcha and donned a black turban 
as a mark of protest against the massacre of 
the reformists at Nankana Sahib. His con- 
tacts with the Indian nationalist leaders and 
involvement in popular causes had irked the 
British government. On 9 July 1923, he was 
forced to abdicate in favour of his minor 
son, Partap Singh. Although the British of- 
ficials pronounced his abdication to be vol- 
untary, the Akalis and other nationalist sec- 
tions condemned it as an act of 
highhandedness on the part of the 
government. Master Tara Singh denounced 
the measure as equivalent to Maharaja 
Duleep Singh’s removal from the throne of 
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the Punjab. The committee set up to have 
the Maharaja of Nabha restored to the gaddi 
appointed 29 July 1923 to be observed in all 
the principal towns of the Punjab as a day 
of prayer in his behalf. On 2 August 1923, 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee sent a telegram to Lord Reading, the 
Viceroy of India, challenging the official 
version that the Maharaja had relinquished 
his gaddi voluntarily, and seeking an inde- 
pendent enquiry to be instituted. Three days 
later, it passed a resolution asking its exec- 
utive committee to carry on a peaceful cam- 
paign to have Maharaja Ripudaman Singh 
reinstalled on the throne of Nabha. A Nabha 
government ordinance prohibiting public 
discussion of the issue was defied by the 
Sikhs, who began convening meetings to 
condemn the deposition of the Maharaja. 
On 25 August, a divan was held at Jaito, in 
Nabha territory, following a public march 
and resolutions were adopted expressing 
sympathy with the Maharaja and condemn- 
ing government action. On 27 August, 
Nabha state authorities arrested the orga- 
nizers of the divan on charges of delivering 
“political speeches.” The divan was original- 
ly scheduled to conclude on 27 August, but 
the arrests made by police provoked the 
Akalis to continue it indefinitely and to 
inaugurate a series of akhand paths or un- 
broken recitations of the Gura Granth 
Sahib. The police made more arrests and 
introduced at an akhand path on 14 Septem- 
ber 1923, their own reader, Atma Singh, 
displacing the granthi sitting in attendance 
and reading the holy text. The sacrilege thus 
committed created a great commotion 
among the Sikhs. On 29 September the 
‘Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee condemned the official action. It simul- 
taneously declared its determination to have 
the Sikhs’ right to free worship reaffirmed. 
The government denied that the akhand path 
had been interrupted. Yet the jathas kept 
pouring in. The Secretary of State directed 
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the Viceroy “to put an effective stop to the 
Akali operation by the arrest and prosecu- 
tion of all the organizers as abettors.” The 
Punjab Government acting on the directive 
declared both the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and the Shiromani 
Akali Dal as unlawful associations. All the 
60 members of the interim committee of 
the Shiromani Committee were arrested on 
charges of treason against the King 
Emperor. Akali jathas were stopped on en- 
tering Nabha territory, taken into custody 
and beaten by police. They were then left 
off in distant deserts without food or water. 
To intensify the agitation, the Akalis in- 
creased the size of the jathas. On 9 Febru- 
ary 1924, 500 Akalis marched from the Akal 
Takht, receiving unprecedented welcome in 
villages and towns through which they 
passed. S. Zimand, a New York Times corre- 
spondent who witnessed the jatha on the 
march, observed: “The Jatha was moving in 
perfect order and non-violence with large 
crowds of public on its right and left, five 
Nishan Sahibs in the front and Guru Granth 
in the middle.” 

On 20 February 1924, the jatha reached 
Bargari, a village on Nabha-Faridkot border, 
barely 10 km from Jaito. At Jaito, about 150 
metres from Gurdwara Tibbt Sahib, stood 
the Nabha administrator, Wilson Johnston, 
with a large force of state constabulary. On 
21 February, the jatha marched on towards 
the Gurdwara, refusing to stop or disperse as 
demanded by Wilson Johnston. The 
administrator ordered the army to open fire. 
In two volleys of fire lasting about five 
minutes, several fell dead. The official 
estimate of the casualties was 19 dead and 29 
injured. The Akali figures were much higher. 
The firing on the peaceful jatha of Akalis 
caused resentment throughout the country. 
On 28 February 1924, another 500-strong 
Shahidi jatha left Amritsar for Jaito where it 
was taken into custody on 14 March. Thirteen 
more 500-strong jathds reached Jaito and 
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courted arrest. Sikh jathas also came from 
Canada, Hong Kong and Shanghai to join 
the campaign. The Governor of the Punjab, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, tried the policy of 
creating a schism in the community by having 
parallel Sikh Sudhar Committees 
representing moderate and pro-government 
sections. A 10]-strong jatha was allowed to 
perform an akhand path at Jaito. But this did 
not conciliate the general Sikh opinion, nor 
did it affect the tempo of the agitation. On 
the issue of the Akalis being allowed to 
perform an akhand path at Jaito, the 
government was prepared to_ start 
negotiations through Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya and Bhai Jodh Singh, but it was 
adamant on the question of making 
restitution to the deposed Maharaja of his 
state. In the meantime, the Punjab 
Government introduced in the Legislative 
Council the Sikh Gurdwaras Bill which was 
unanimously passed on 7 July 1925. After the 
bill was passed, Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor 
of the Punjab, announced during his speech 
in the Punjab Legislative Council that the 
Administrator of Nabha would permit the 
bands of pilgrims to proceed for religious 
worship to Gurdwara Gangsar at Jaito. The 
announcement was followed by the release 
of most of the Akali prisoners arrested in the 
course of the restrictions on the performance 
of akhand pathand the Akalis starting a series 
of 101 such recitations which was concluded 
on 6 August 1925. 
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JAITSARI MAHALA 5 VAR SLOKAN NALI, by 
Guru Arjan, is one of the twenty-two Vars, i.e. 
compositions in this folk form but moulded 
to a spiritual theme, included in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. It has been named Jaitsari 
because of the musical measure it belongs 
to. While the philosophical standpoint in 
the entire system of teaching and belief in 
gurbani is the same, as flowing from the 
revelation embodied in Gurti Nanak’s vision, 
in the compositions of the Gurus certain 
individual characteristics are perceptible. 
These might be in those points of spiritual 
experience or imagery that most appealed to 
each or in the dominant nuance or emphasis 
of a particular composition. Typical of the 
bani are compositions of Guru Arjan himself 
with the large variety of languages and dialects 
used by him. While dialect of the central 
Punjab is the principal tone of the language 
used in this composition, there is a 
considerable mixture of the Lahindi idiom 
in this poem. The reason may have been the 
larger influx of Lahindi-speakers during Guru 
Arjan’s time. The ethnic character of the 
Guru’s disciples who now dominated the Sikh 
population may have been responsible for 
this. The dominant Lahindi element is Gurt 
Arjan’s characteristic stylistic contribution. 
This Var, consisting of twenty stanzas, is 
uniformly patterned in three language-layers. 
Each one of these parts, for convenience to 
be called a stanza, opens with a Sloka in an 
adaptation of Prakrit called, because of its 
popular form, Sahaskriti or Gatha. This form 
of speech was the common element in the 
language then spoken by saints and sddhis 
in most parts of India. This language must 
have been the common denominator in 
which the adepts from different language 
areas conversed and which was intelligible to 
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people, living in diverse parts. Otherwise a 
hermit or sannyast from Bengal, for exam- 
ple, could have hardly conversed with one, 
say, from Rajasthan, Gujarat or Maharashtra 
or from any other region of India. This 
adopted language provides the opening cou- 
plet for each of the stanzas in the 
composition. This is followed by a restate- 
ment of the theme of the Sloka clothed in this 
form of the Prakrit, in the Lahindi dialect 
for the benefit of the common people. As 
new trade channels were being opened up in 
the wake of the development of a major cen- 
tre on the northwest frontier, Kabul became 
a flourishing centre of trade. As Gurii Arjan 
encouraged trade in the new township of 
Amritsar, large numbers of the trading pco- 
ple from Western Punjab, who had commer- 
cial links with Kabul and Central Asia, must 
have settled there or visited the new town on 
missions of devotion and trade. After these 
two Slokas, comes the pauri or the stanza prop- 
er, in the standard variety of spoken Punjabi 
of central Punjab, which has all along been 
considered to be the principal form of 
Punjabi and which, since the modern period 
of cultural renaissance in the Punjab, be- 
came the language of literary expression. 

The Var opens with a mantra or enunci- 
ation, in the classical Indian style, of Sikh 
faith or belief of which the pillars are the 
eternity of the Creator and His grace in an- 
nulling evil in those that are devoted to 
Him. This is, so to say, paraphrased in the 
style of Punjabi-ized Braj, the spoken lan- 
guage of the masses. Then follows a pauri 
(stanza) culminating in the affirmation: 
Realization of Him comes by His own will 
and grace. 

The-next stanza (2) traces the filth-covered 
path of birth from the foetus. Never shall one 
escape from suffering should one fail to bear 
God ever in mind. In stanza 3 are recounted 
the pleasures and satisfactions of life valued by 
man spiritually unawakened. Wherein does 
real joy lie? In meditating on the Divine 
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attributes in holy company. The fourth stanza 
expresses the might of the Divine Law of 
Retribution, whereby the individual self is 
judged according to its merits. Herein is an 
echo of one line from Gurt Arjan’s Barah 
Maha. There the world is called karma sandra 
khetu. Here, in almost the same phraseology, is 
affirmed: “jazsa bijai so lunai karam ehu khetu— 
one reaps what one sows; this is the field of 
actions” (GG, 706). Stanza 5 expresses, in words 
echoing Guru Nanak’s couplets on the same 
theme and employing similar imagery, the 
doctrine of grace. This follows also as a sequel 
and complement to the foregoing doctrine 
about the inevitability of retribution, leading 
to unending transmigration. One act of 
sincere devotion, like a tiny spark of fire 
burning away huge piles of wood, cancels the 
evil effects of karma. Thusis annulled the terror 
of transmigration. This bliss, however, comes 
to those bearing the Divine writ on their 
forehead. This is to be interpreted, as in 
numerous other places in gurbant, as the 
impenetrable Divine mystery that inclines 
some to devotion and thus to win the fruit of 
grace. 

In stanza 7 is the expression of bliss 
despite worldly poverty, should one’s mind 
be dyed in God’s Name (i.e. devotion). One, 
though poor, forlorn and condemned but 
devoted, is to be reckoned a true king, and 
even to touch the dust of his feet shall bring 
liberation. In stanza 8 the imagery is that of 
a dream, which the world in its unreality is. 
In stanza 10 worldly joys are seen to be the 
bitter gourd pleasing to the cye, yet 
poisonous to the tongue. Stanza 1] confirms: 
to God’s devotee nothing is sweet (joyful) 
except devotion to Him. Of devotion 
examples are given from classical Indian 
imagery in the twelfth stanza. These are 
devotion of the fish to water, of the chatrik 
to the mystic drop, of the humming-bee to 
the flower, and such others. Stanza 13 
presents the statement “ Never does sorrow 
come to him who to the Lord is united. The 
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dust of God’s feet is purifying, and to such 
is He ever present by their side.” Then 
follows stanza 14 in praise of God’s devotees, 
in ecstatic language: “Inexpressibly beautiful 
are the hands that record God’s praise; Holy 
are the feet that traverse the way of God. 
What hour is auspicious? That is the theme 
of stanza 15. Auspicious is the hour (mahurat) 
in which the self is united with the Lord, i.e. 
the hour of realization.” In the next (16) is 
supplication to God: “Save me, I have fallen 
for succour at Thy Portal. Save me, I have 
whirled endlessly in sequestration from 
Thee. Lift me with Thy mighty arm from the 
ocean of worldliness.” 

Not the appliances of various orders, 
such as sandalwood paste, bring cooling joy 
in the fire of suffering, but meditation on 
God’s Name (17). In 18 is the continuation 
of the same imagery: By grace of the Lord, 
the Preserver, is extinguished the fire of 
suffering. Nanak, meditate thou on Him who 
the world has created. Thus comes poise to 
the self and to all associated (kutamb) with 
the devoted self. In 19 are three successive 
images: the Lord as Purifier of the fallen, as 
the ship to carry sinners across the ocean of 
worldliness, and He who snaps asunder the 
hard knots tying those gripped by the lure 
of the world. In this stanza homage is also 
paid to the holy preceptor, whose company 
has inspired the seeker with devotion and 
meditation. This last isa constant theme in 
gurbani, since without the true spiritual guide 
(guru) the path to the highest life may not 
be found. The preceptor is not, however, an 
intercessor, but as described herein, “the 
guide to meditation.” This implies that, ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Sikh faith, 
the seeker has to strive under guidance, for 
his liberation. This blessing cannot be con- 
ferred on him by anyone; only Divine grace, 
called forth, by devotion may lead him to 
such bliss. 

In the closing stanza 20 is reiterated at 
all three ‘layers’ the uncompromising prin- 
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ciple of the unicity of the faith: (a) all cre- 
ation is subject to birth and death — God 
(herein apostrophized as Thou) alone is 
immutable; (b) the only boon begged of 
Him is devotion, worldly objects of course 
excluded; (c) even liberation is not begged, 
which must come as a reward for devotion 
(nam). 

In this Var, in the Sahaskriti Slokas 
(though not so designated here), classical 
attributive names for the Supreme Being are 
employed; for example, jagadisvara (Lord of 
the Universe), Gopal (Preserver), Prabhu 
(Lord), Gobind (Lord of the Universe), 
Paramesvara (the Supreme Lord), Narayana 
(Visnu, i.e. the Supreme Being), Narhari (the 
Puissant Lord), and such others. The classi- 
cal atmosphere would help to instruct in the 
fundamentals of the Guri’s teaching even 
those whose orientation has been in the var- 
ious philosophies and ritualistic creeds of 
India. 
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5 ‘LALABAD (34°-26'N, 70°-28'E), a promi- 


zcnt town in Eastern Afghanistan, has a his- 
eet Sikh shrine, Gurdwara Choha Sahib 
Patshahi I, honouring the memory of Guri 
Nanak, who visited here during his travels in 
these parts in the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century. 
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JALLA, PANDIT 


JALLA, PANDIT (d. 1844), a Brahman priest 
of Jammu, who, assigned tutor to Hira Singh 
Dogra when he was a small boy, remained his 
lifelong companion and became his adviser 
and deputy as he assumed the office of prime 
minister of the Sikh kingdom in September 
1843. Jalla completely dominated over the 
young minister and the power he enjoyed 
made him very arrogant. He began to treat 
the Sikh nobility in an overbearing manner. 
A man of peevish disposition, the upstart 
Jalla soon came to be disliked by everyone. 
To quote in English translation a doggerel 
which became current, “There is God above 
and Jalla below; and may He smack Jalla on 
the head with a shoe.” Matters came to a 
crisis when Jalla began confiscating the jagirs 
of the Sikh sardars and criticizing openly 
Maharani Jind Kaur. Jalla was killed by the 
excited Sikh soldiery led by Jawahar Singh, 
the Maharani’s brother, on 21 December 
1844, while attempting to flee Lahore along 
with his patron Raja Hira Singh. 
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JALLIANVALA BAGH MASSACRE, involv- 
ing the killing of hundreds of unarmed, 
defenceless Indians by a senior British mili- 
tary officer, took place on 13 April 1919 in 
the heart of Amritsar, the holiest city of the 
Sikhs, on a day sacred to them as the birth 
anniversary of the Khalsa. Jallianvala Bagh, 
lit. a garden belonging to the Jallas, derives 
its name from that of the owners of the 
place in Sikh times. It was then the property 
of the family of Sardar Himmat Singh (d. 
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1829), a noble in the court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), who originally 
came from the village of Jalla, now in 
Fatehgarh Sahib district of the Punjab. The 
family were collectively known as Jallhevale 
or simply Jallhe or Jalle, although their prin- 
cipal seat later became Alavalpur in Jalandhar 
district. The site, once a garden or garden 
house, was in 1919 an uneven and unoccu- 
pied space, an irregular quadrangle, indif- 
ferently walled, approximately 225 x 180 
metres which was used more as a dumping 
ground. 

In the Punjab, during World War I 
(1914-18), there was considerable unrest, 
particularly among the Sikhs, first on 
account of the demolition of a boundary 
wall of Gurdwara Rikabganj at New Delhi 
and later because of the activities and trials 
of the Ghadrites almost all of whom were 
Sikhs. In India as a whole, too, there had 
been a spurt in political activity mainly 
owing to the emergence of two leaders — 
Mohandas Karamchand (Mahatma) Gandhi 
(1869-1948) who after a period of struggle 
against the British in South Africa, had 
returned to India in January 1915 and Mrs 
Annie Besant (1847-1933), head of the 
Theosophical Society of India, who 
established, in April 1916, Home Rule 
League with autonomy for India as its goal. 
In December 1916, the Indian National 
Congress, at its annual session held at 
Lucknow, passed a resolution asking the 
British government “to issue a proclamation 
announcing that it is the aim and intention 
of British policy to confer self-government 
on India at an early date ” At the same time, 
India having contributed significantly to the 
British war effort had been cxpecting 
advancement of her political interests after 
the conclusion of hostilities. On the British 
side, the Secretary of State for India, E.S. 
Montagu, announced, on 20 August 1917, 
that “The policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, with which the Government 
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of India are in complete accord, is that of 
the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible government in India e 
However, the Viceroy of India Lord 
Chelmsford, appointed, on 10 December 
1917, a Sedition Committee, popularly 
known as Rowlatt Committee after the name 
of its chairman, to investigate and report 
on the nature and extent of the criminal 
conspiracies connected with the 
revolutionary movement in India, and to 
advise as to the legislation necessary to deal 
with them. Based on the recommendations 
of this committee, two bills, popularly called 
Rowlatt Bills, were published in the 
Government of India Gazette on 18 January 
1919. Mahatna Gandhi decided to organize 
a satyagrah, non-violent civil disobedience 
campaign, against the bills. One of the bills 
became an Act, nevertheless, on 21 March 
1919. Call for a countrywide hartal or 
general strike on 30 March, later postponed 
to 6 April 1919, was given by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The strike in Lahore and Amritsar 
passed off peacefully on 6 April. On 9 April, 
the governor of the Punjab, Sir Michael 
Francis O’Dwyer (1864-1940), suddenly 
decided to deport from Amritsar Dr Satyapal 
and Dr Saif ud-Din Kitchlew, two popular 
leaders of men. On the same day Mahatma 
Gandhi’s entry into Punjab was banned 
under the Defence of India Rules. On 10 
April, Satyapal and Kitchlew were called to 
the deputy commissioner’s residence, 
arrested and sent off by car to Dharamsala, 
a hill town, now in Himachal Pradesh. This 
led to a general strike in Amritsar. Excited 
groups of citizens soon merged together 
into a crowd of about 50,000 marching on 
to protest to the deputy commissioner 
against the deportation of the two leaders. 
The crowd, however, was stopped and fired 
upon near the railway foot-bridge. 
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According to the official version, the 
number of those killed was 12 and of those 
wounded between 20 and 30. But evidence 
before the Congress Enquiry Committee put 
the number of the dead between 20 and 
30. As those killed were being carried back 
through the streets, an angry mob of people 
went on the rampage. Government offices 
and banks were attacked and damaged, and 
five Europeans were beaten to death. One 
Miss Marcella Sherwood, manager of the 
City Mission School, who had been living 
in Amritsar district for 15 years working for 
the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society, was attacked. The civil authorities, 
unnerved by the unexpected fury of the 
mob, called in the army the same afternoon. 
The ire of the people had by and large spent 
itself, but a sullen hatred against the British 
persisted. There was an uneasy calm in the 
city on 11 April. In the evening that day, 
Brigadier-General Reginald Edward Harry 
Dyer (b. 1864, ironically at Murree in the 
Punjab), commander 45th Infantry Brigade 
at Jalandhar, arrived in Amritsar. He 
immediately established de facto army rule, 
though the official proclamation to this 
effect was not made until 15 April. The 
troops at his disposal included 475 British 
and 710 Indian soldiers. On 12 April he 
issued an order prohibiting all meetings and 
gatherings. On 13 April which marked the 
Baisakhi festival, a large number of people, 
mostly Sikhs, had poured into the city from 
the surrounding villages. Local leaders 
called upon the people to assemble for a 
meeting in the Jallianvala Bagh at 4.30 in 
the evening. Brigadier-General Dyer set out 
for the venue of the meeting at 4.30 with 
50 riflemen and, two armoured cars with 
machineguns mounted on_ them. 
Meanwhile, the meeting had gone on 
peacefully, and two resolutions, one calling 
for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act and the 
other condemning the firing on 10 April, 
had been passed. A third resolution 
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thus came to be known asa sakhi. This usage 
was apparently carried over to the first 
recorded collections of these stories which 
were termed simply sakhian. 

The word sakhi designating a section or 
chapter of janam sakhi is generally confined 
to the collections which are properly called 
narrative janam sakhis. Although this is the 
most popular form, it is not the only one 
encompassed by the customary usage of the 
term. There are in fact two major forms, 
one of them erected upon the other but 
differing substantially from it. The second 
variety is the so-called gost form. A janam 
sakhi embodying this form consists not of a 
collection of narrative anecdotes, but of a 
series of discourses structured in accordance 
with a standard pattern. Each of its subdivi- 
sions is thus known not as a sa@khi but as a 
gost (discourse). The gost form builds upon 
the standard sakhi form in that it often uses 
narrative incidents as a setting for an appro- 
priate discourse. There is, however, no doubt 
concerning the interest and intention of 
those who compiled janam sakhis of the gost 
variety. Almost invariably their emphasis is 
firmly upon the discourse element, and fre- 
quently the narrative setting is dropped 
altogether. It is, moreover, a particular vari- 
ety of discourse which interests these 
compilers. Their purpose is strictly exegeti- 
cal and the discourses which they record 
consist of extended commentaries on the 
banis of Gurt Nanak. 

In its narrative form the janam sakhi prob- 
ably owes a debt to some earlier models. 
India had an unbroken tradition of biogra- 
phies of religious men. As such janam sakhi 
may be a continuation of an existing genre. 
The simple anecdote lent itself as readily to 
the needs of the early Sikh community as to 
the previous generations of Punjabis. In both 
cases the intention was to communicate with 
terse conviction the claims of particular reli- 
gious teachers. Believing that Gur Nanak 
had spoken as the one true Guri, his early 
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followers naturally sought to demonstrate this 
belief by relating incidents which testify to 
the divine favour bestowed upon him. In 
some cases the divine favour is manifested in 
a miraculous happening. More commonly, it 
appears in the form of divinely inspired 
utterances. By his wisdom as much as by his 
power, Gurt Nanak is witnessed as the true 
Guru. 

The miraculous element in the narrative 
janam sakhis is wel} illustrated by the ever- 
popular sakhi concerning the monster’s 
cauldron. Details vary in the different tradi- 
tions, but its earliest form appears to be as 
follows. Gur’ Nanak, having lost his way in a 
wilderness, was there seized by a raksasa (de- 
mon or monster). The monster set about 
boiling him in a cauldron of oil, a plan which 
was frustrated when the intended victim 
dipped his finger in the seething liquid, in- 
stantly cooling it. Confounded by this mira- 
cle the monster fell at his feet and became a 
disciple. 

An example of anecdotes testifying to 
the Gurt’s wisdom is provided by a story 
describing visits to two very different villages. 
Having been treated inhospitably by the first 
of these, Gura Nanak and his companion 
Mardana proceeded on to the second where, 
in contrast to their previous experience, they 
received a warm welcome. To Mardana’s 
surprise Gurti Nanak declared, upon leaving 
the hospitable village, “May this town be 
uprooted and its inhabitants scattered.” In 
response to Mardana’s protest he explained 
that, whereas the inhabitants of the first vil- 
lage would, if dispersed, corrupt others, the 
occupants of the second village would carry 
with them truth and goodness. 

The narrative janam sakhis also incorpo- 
rate numerous discourses constructed in a 
comparatively rudimentary fashion and pro- 
ducing in consequence a much simpler prod- 
uct than the didactic discourse of the gost 
form. These narrative discourses are based 
upon appropriate selections from the works 
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of Gurii Nanak (normally a complete hymn, 
or a short series of hymns). A setting is brief- 
ly described wherein the Gurt encounters a 
particular individual or group of persons, 
and a standard variety of dialogue then 
follows. The interlocutor begins with a ques- 
tion or comment, to which Gurti Nanak re- 
plies with the first stanza of one of his hymns. 
The interlocutor’s response produces the 
second stanza, and in this manner the dia- 
logue proceeds through to the conclusion of 
the hymn. In most instances these narrative 
discourses embody authentic compositions 
of Gurai Nanak, only a few present apocry- 
phal works or, mistakenly, compositions by 
jater Gurus. 

The gost form of the janam sakhi builds 
upon this narrative pattern, and specifically 
on the narrative discourse. Normally an in- 
terlocutor will be provided and the actual 
structure of the gost depending as it does 
upon selected compositions of Guri Nanak, 
generally imitates that of its narrative model. 
In terms of actual content and emphasis, 
however, there is a substantial difference. 
The narrative element recedes into compar- 
ative insignificance. To each scriptural quo- 
tation, the author adds the standard formu- 
la tts ka paramarath (“its sublime meaning”) 
and then appends an extended commen- 
tary on the quoted stanza. In its mature 
form the gost collates a series of appropriate 
compositions in order to expound a partic- 
ular theme. 

This constitutes the didactic discourse as 
opposed to the narrative discourse, and, be- 
cause the intention has been so plainly trans- 
ferred from narrative to exegesis, it may be 
questioned whether the traditional title of 
janam sakhi properly belongs to the gost form. 
Janam Sakhis which follow the gost model are 


the work of the distinctive Miharban tradi- . 


tion and the massive Mtharban Janam Sakhi is 
the only example of a collection in which 
this form predominates. Almost all narrative 
janam sakhis do, however, incorporate gosts 
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borrowed, generally, from Miharban sources. 

To the two major discourse forms a mi- 
nor variety should be added. This is the het- 
erodox discourse. Heterodox discourses nor- 
mally employ apocryphal works as their ba- 
sis, and the exegesis which they offer is gen- 
erally heretical. The narrative element re- 
cedes even further and commonly the dis- 
course amounts to little more than the recit- 
ing of acomposition spuriously attributed to 
Gurt Nanak. Some clearly derive from Sufi 
sources, while others with a marked hathayoga 
emphasis betray Nath origins. The Pran Sangh 
is perhaps the most famous of these hetero- 
dox discourses. They are not a prominent 
feature of the janam sakhis. 

For the origins of these forms and the 
abundant material which they present we 
must turn, as one could expect, to the life 
and teachings of the Gura upon whom they 
all so clearly focus. Although no extant 
janam sakhi can be dated earlier than the 
middle of the seventeenth century, there is 
no sufficient reason to doubt that the ear- 
liest nucleus of sakhis must have evolved a 
century earlier during the latter half of the 
Gurii’s lifetime or in the period immedi- 
ately following his death in 1539, The janam 
sakhis present unanimous testimony con- 
cerning details of his birth, parentage, and 
family connections, and there is unanimity 
concerning the general outline of his life 
story. 

The importance of the janam sakhis was 
particularly marked during the seventeenth 
century during which period they played a 
vital cohesive role. Throughout its history 
the Sikh community has stressed personal 
loyalty to the Gura, and, until the institution 
of the Khalsa, this sense of loyalty constitut- 
ed its principal cohesive bond. As the com- 
munity grew in numbers and geographical 
extent, opportunities of immediate contact 
with the Gurus became progressively fewer 
and in these circumstances an effective sub- 
stitute for the personal presence became 
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attached to it and was administered by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Cominittee. It was, however, abandoned in 
1947 in the wake of partition. 
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JAMES (d. 1825), in Sikh records known as 
James Sahib Feringhee, was an Englishman 
from Yorkshire. A deserter from the British 
army, he had taken up service under Raja 
Sansar Chand of Kangra. In 1820, he left 
Sansdar Chand and joined Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s army as a gunner. In the Lahore 
Darbar records, he is also mentioned as 
Jackson. He died at Lahore in 1825. 
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JAMIAT RAI alias Jit Mall, a jhivar or water 
bearer on the domestic establishment of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh during his stay at 
Fatehgarh. He belonged to Shahgharib, in 
Shakargarh tahstl of Gurdaspur district (now 
in Pakistan). In 1885, he received a letter 
from the Maharaja then living in England, 
_regretting that pension had not been paid to 
him for long and enclosing in compensation 
a cheque for four thousand rupees. The let- 
ter also carried the news that the Maharaja 
was returning to India to live quietly in Delhi 
and stated that he was firm in his Sikh faith. 
In December 1885, Jamiat Rai received a 
letter from Thakur Singh Sandhanvalia to 
come to Delhi to receive Maharaja Duleep 
Singh. In April 1886, he also received a tele- 
gram from the Maharaja informing him of 
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his intended arrival in India. Jamiat Rai col- 
lected a party of men of his caste and went to 
Bombay with the intention of entering once 
again the service of the Maharaja who, it was 
reported, would live at Ootacamund. 
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JAMIAT SINGH, a water supplier by caste 
from the village of Mahiman Kaharan, in 
Amritsar district, was the son of Ratan Singh, 
a personal attendant of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Jamiat Singh continued in the service 
of Maharaja Duleep Singh as well and re- 
mained with him even after his deposition. 
He was in Maharaja Duleep Singh’s train 
when he left for England, but died on the 
way at Calcutta. 
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JAMRUD or Jamraud, a village at the eastern 
approach to Khaibar Pass in the North-West 
Frontier Province of Pakistan. Sardar Hari 
Singh Nalva, a prominent Sikh general un- 
der Maharaja Ranjit Singh, established a 
military post here to check the ingress of 
Afghan invaders. It was here that Hari Singh 
Nalva died fighting in 1837. 
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JAMSHAID KHAN (d. 1708), Ruhila Afghan, 
was hired by Nawab Wazir Khan, faujdar of 
Sirhind, to assassinate Gurt Gobind Singh, 
whose friendly relations with Emperor 
Bahadur Shah I were perceived by the faujdar 
as a danger to his own position. Jamshaid 
Khan with another accomplice caught up 
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with the Guru at Nanded, in the South. 
Jamshaid Khan started attending morning 
and evening services and one day during the 
first week of October 1708, as the Gurt lay in 
his chamber resting after the evening prayer, 
he fell upon him and stabbed him on the left 
side near the heart. But before he could 
repeat the blow, the Gurd struck him down 
with his sabre. His companion fell under the 
swords of the Sikhs. Gurt Gobind Singh sur- 
vived the attack. However after‘a few days, as 
he stretched a powerful bow, the wound 
opened up again and he bled profusely. He 
passed away on 7 October 1708. 
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JAMU and Jodha, both Dhatts, received in- 
struction at the hands of Gurt Arjan. Both 
admitted that their minds were not in their 
control. They were told that since initially 
they were not familiar with the nature of 
their minds they missed their object. Now 
that they were beginning to understand they 
must persevere. They persevered and gained 
what they desired. They in the end won the 
object of their hearts. 
See Bhat Gurdas, Varan, XI. 23. 
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JANAM SAKHI, ice. life story, is the term 
used to designate traditional narratives of 
the life of Gurt: Nanak. Although the com- 
pound is occasionally applied to narratives 
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concerning later Guris or other religious 
teachers too, it is normally confined to those 
which relate in anecdotal prose the life and 
teachings of the First Master. Several janam 
sGkhi traditions have evolved, particularly 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. From small beginnings these tra- 
ditions rapidly expanded and diversified, sup- 
plementing the early nucleus with additional 
anecdotes and interpretative discourses. 

At first the various anecdotes apparently 
circulated and multiplied orally, a process 
which continued until the twentieth century. 
Collections were, however, recorded at an 
early date (probably during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century), and it is to these early 
recorded selections that the distinctive tradi- 
tions can be traced. Extant manuscripts en- 
able us to follow the evolution and growth of 
these traditions. A further impetus was pro- 
vided by the introduction of lithographic 
printing during the late nineteenth century, 
and, by the turn of the century, the janam 
sakhis constituted a substantial corpus of both 
narrative and exegesis. Their language is 
mostly Punjabi and their script almost always 
Gurmukhi. 

The word sdékhi has developed from 
Sanskrit sa@ksya which means ‘evidence’ or 
‘testimony’. In Punjabi, however, the term 
sakhi means a story or anecdote. Similarly, 
janam is a term with multiple meanings. 
Ordinarily it means birth, but in theological 
context it stands for life, as in the phrase 
janam saphala karana (to spend the life in a 
fruitful way). As such the ‘cénnotation of. 
janam sakhi is life-story or a biography. If we 
accept the original Sanskrit meanings of these 
terms, janam sakhi would broadly mean ‘the 
evidence of the divine mission of the Gurd’. 
Gurii Nanak had taught a message of 
liberation and had himself lived a life which 
gave visible expression to that message. 
Anecdotal descriptions of that life provided 
a series of “testimonies” to the divine quality 
of his teachings and each individual story 
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protesting against the general repressive 
policy of the government was being 
proposed when Dyer arrived at about 5.15 
p.m. He deployed his riflemen on an 
elevation near the entrance and without 
warning or ordering the crowd to disperse, 
opened fire. The firing continued for about 
20 minutes whereafter Dyer and his men 
marched back the way they had come. 1650 
rounds of .303-inch ammunition had been 
fired. Dyer’s own estimate of the killed 
based on his rough calculations of one dead 
per six bullets fired was between 200 and 
300. The official figures were 379 killed and 
1200 wounded. According to Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who personally collected 
information with a view to raising the issue 
in the Central Legislative Council, over 
1,000 were killed. The total crowd was 
estimated at between 15,000 and 20,000, 
Sikhs comprising a large proportion of 
them. 

The protest that broke out in the coun- 
try is exemplified by the renunciation by 
Rabindranath Tagore of the British 
Knighthood. In a letter to the Governor- 
General he wrote: “... The time has come 
when badges of honour make our shame 
glaring in their incongruous context of 
humiliation, and I for my part wish to stand 
shorn of all special distinctions by the side 
of those of my countrymen who, for their 
so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer 
degradations not fit for human beings....” 
Mass riots erupted in the Punjab and the 
government had to place five of the districts 
under martial law. Eventually an enquiry 
committee was set up. The Disorder Inquiry 
Committee known as Hunter Committee 
after its chairman, Lord Hunter, held 
Brigadier-General R.E.H. Dyer guilty of a 
mistaken notion of duty, and he was relieved 
of his command and prematurely retired 
from the army. The Indian National Con- 
gress held its annual session in December 
1919 at Amritsar and called upon the British 
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Government to “take early steps to establish 
a fully responsible government in India in 
accordance with the principle of self- 
determination.” The Sikhs formed the All- 
India Sikh League as a representative body 
of the Panth for political action. The League 
held its first session in December 1919 at 
Amritsar simultaneously with the Congress 
annual convention. The honouring of 
Brigadier-General Dyer by the priests of Sri 
Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, led to the intensifi- 
cation of the demand for reforming man- 
agement of Sikh shrines already being voiced 
by societies such as the Khalsa Diwan Majha 
and Central Majha Khalsa Diwan. This re- 
sulted in the launching of what came to be 
known as the Gurdwara Reform movement, 
1920-25. Some Sikh servicemen, resenting 
the policy of non-violence adopted by the 
leaders of the Akali movement, resigned 
from the army and constituted the nucleus 
of an anti-British terrorist group known as 
Babar Akalis. 

The site, Jallianvala Bagh became a 
national place of pilgrimage. Soon after the 
tragic happenings of the Baisakhi day, 1919, 
a committee was formed with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya as president to raise a 
befitting memorial to perpetuate the memory 
of the martyrs. The Bagh was acquired by the 
nation on 21 August 1920 ata cost of 5,60,472 
rupees but the actual construction of the 
memorial had to wait until after 
Independence. The monument, befittingly 
named the Flame of Liberty, build at a cost 
of 9,25,000 rupees, was inaugurated by Dr 
Rajendra Prasad, the first President of the 
Republic of India, on 13 April 1961. The 
central 30-ft high pylon, a four-sided tapering 
structure of red stone standing in the midst 
of a shallow tank, is built with 300 slabs with 
Ashoka Chakra, the national emblem, carved 
on them. A stone lantern stands at each 
corner of the tank. On all four sides of the 
pylon the words, “In memory of martyrs, 13 
April 1919”, has been inscribed in Hindi, 
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Punjabi, Urdu and English. A semi-circular 
verandah skirting a children’s swimming pool 
near the main entrance to the Bagh marks 
the spot where Dyer’s soldiers took position 
to fire at the gathering. 
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JALLO, BHAI, a Sikh officiant in the time of 
Gurt Arjan, was reputed for his probity. Bhai 
Gurdas, Varan, XI. 22, applauds him for his 
qualities of uprightness, integrity and 
simplicity. 
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JAMAL, MIAN (d. 1650), a pious Muslim 
was an admirer of Gurt Arjan. His name 
appears in Guru Arjan’s composition 
Chaubole, addressed to four devotees, name- 
ly Samman, Misan, Jamal and Patang. The 
Guru exhorts Jamal to see what beauty 
emerges from humility. In the mud in the 
low pit grows the handsome lotus. Likewise, 
says the line, a truly humble heart gives birth 
to noble action. According to Sikhan di Bhagat 
Mala, Mian Jamal formally embraced the 
Sikh faith and received spiritual instruction 
from Gurii Hargobind. Bhai Kahn Singh, 
Gurushabad Ratnakar Mahan Kosh, mentions 
one Jamal, a fakir of Lahore and a brother 
of one Kamal, a Kashmiri Muslim of spiritu- 
al attainments, who remained in attendance 
upon Gurtii Hargobind at Kiratpur. Proba- 
‘bly this Jamal is the same Mian Jamal. He 
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JAMAL UD-DIN, SAYYID (1838-1897), a 
name mentioned in connection with the cam- 
paign in the 80’s of the nineteenth century 
for the restoration of Maharaja Duleep Singh 
to the throne of the Punjab. Born near Kabul 
in 1838, Jamal ud-Din entered the service of 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan after whose 
death he got involved in the dynastic wars of 
succession in Afghanistan, eventually fleeing 
to India and thence to Cairo. He was a 
staunch exponent of Pan-Islamism which he 
declared was the only security for Muslim 
countries against Western dominance. In 
1879 he was deported by the British from 
Egypt to India for anti-British activities. In 
1883, he went to Paris and in 1886 to Russia 
where he and Maharaja Duleep Singh came 
in touch with each other and met together 
under the patronage of Katkoff, an influen- 
tial person at the court in Moscow, to plot 
against the British. Later, the Maharaja fell 
out with Jamal ud-Din and publicly repudiat- 
ed him. 
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JAMBAR KALAN, a village in Lahore district, 
had a historical gurdwarain memory of Gurii 
Arjan, who once halted here during his travels 
in the region. Gurdwara Dikh Nivaran, as it 
was popularly known, had 165 acres of land 
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necessary. This need was in part fulfilled by 
communal singing of the Guris hymns 
(kirtan) and in part by the reading or expo- 
sition of the janam sakhis (hatha). 
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JANAM SAKHI SRI GUR NANAKU SAH Ki 
by Sant Das Chhibbar is a versified biogra- 
phy of Guri Nanak (1469-1539), founder 
of the Sikh faith, based primarily on Janam 
Sakht Bhat Bala. A manuscript copy of the 
work is preserved in the Central Public Li- 
brary, Patiala, under MS. No. 2737. This 
script is dated 1838 Bk/AD 1781. Two more 
manuscripts were preserved in the Sikh Ref- 
erence Library, Amritsar, until it perished 
in the army action in 1984. A published 
version of the work, based on all the three 
manuscripts then available, has been 
brought out by Punjabi University, Patiala, 
in 1985. In the style of Bala Janam Sakhi, 
Chhibbar here makes Bala narrate in the 
presence of Guru Angad events relating to 
Gurt Nanak’s life, Paira Mokha being the 
scribe. According to Bala Janam Sakhi it took 
Bhai Bala and Bhai Paira Mokha 77 days to 
complete the work; according to Chhibbar 
twenty-seven. Stories in the two texts are 
common though Bala’s Janam Sakhi is in 
prose and Chhibbar’s in verse. Written in 
Dohira Chaupai metres, the latter is a fine 
example of refined poetry. 
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JANDALL village 3 km south of Dhamot (30°- 
42'N, 76°-2'E) in Ludhiana district, has a his- 
torical shrine sacred to Gurii Hargobind. It 
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is known as Gurdwara Sri Gurii Hargobind 
Sahib Patshahi Chhevin and is situated in a 
grove to the southeast of the village. The - 
present building, a domed hall, with a few 
ancillary rooms, was constructed in 1967. A 
village committee manages the shrine. 
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JAND SAHIB, GURDWARA, 3 km northwest 
of Gumti Kalan, a village in Bathinda district 
of the Punjab, marks the site where Bhai 
Rupa (1614-1709) served Gurti Hargobind 
with cold water out of a leather bag hung 
from a jand tree (Prosopis spicigera) and re- 
ceived the Guria’s blessings. Tuklani village, 
where according to Sikh chronicles Bhai 
Rupa then lived, no longer exists. The Jand 
Sahib Gurdwara stands 8 km due west of 
Bhai Rupa, the village founded later by the 
Bhai. The main shrine, an old domed build- 
ing was constructed by Maharaja Hira Singh 
(1843-1911), ruler of Nabha state. The 
Gurdwara is endowed with agricultural land 
and is managed by a Nihang priest. Special 
congregations take place on the Ist of Baisakh 
(mid-April), lst of Har (Mid-June) and on 
Lohri coming off on the last day of Poh 
(mid-January), which are marked as religious 
festivals. 
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JAND SAHIB, GURDWARA, 5 km west of 
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Chamkaur Sahib (30°-53'N, 76°-25'E) in 
Ropar district of the Punjab, stands at the 
fringe of a vast expanse of marshy grassland. 
It is sacred to Gurii Gobind Singh, who after 
leaving Chamkaur on the night of 7-8 De- 
cember 1705, took a westerly direction pass- 
ing through a desolate wasteland which even 
now, during these days of expanding popula- 
tion and intensive cultivation, is no better 
than a treeless pasture. Here, where 
Gurdwara Jand Sahib now stands, the Guru 
stayed awhile under a jand tree to rest his 
weary limbs. The day was already breaking 
when he got up to resume his journey. An 
early shepherd saw him and, out of fear, 
raised an alarm. The Gur gave him a gold 
coin and he was pacified. 

The Gurdwara constructed during the 
Sikh times comprises a small low-domed room 
under the old jan tree in the centre of a 
high-walled square compound. Some other 
buildings, including a flat-roofed hall and 
the Guru ka Langar have since been added. 
The Gurt! Granth Sahib is seated in the 
original shrine and is attended by a solitary 
granthi. 
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JAND SAHIB, GURDWARA, dedicated to 
Gurt: Gobind Singh, is situated within the 
revenue limits of Virevala Kalan village, 25 
km west of Faridkot (30°-40'N, 74°-45'E) in 
the Punjab. This is believed to be the place 
where, according to Mélva@ Desh Ratan di 
Sakhi Pothi, Gurt. Gobind Singh, during his 
travels through the Malva country, rested 
awhile in the forest under a ber tree. The 
name Jand Sahib was given it later, proba- 
bly because of the abundance of jand trees 
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(Prosopis spicigera) in the forest. The present 
building was constructed during the 1970’s 
through kar-seva or voluntary service by fol- 
lowers of Sant Gurmukh Singh. Located in 
a walled compound entered through a mag- 
nificent gateway, the sanctum is in the mid- 
dle of a square, marble-floored nall. Above 
it is a lotus dome lined with white glazed 
tiles, and in the rear a pavilion used as a 
divan hall for bigger gatherings, usually on 
new-moon days. Gurii ka Langar is in a sep- 
arate, but adjacent, compound. 
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JANDU SINGHA, village 9 km northeast of 
Jalandhar (31°-20'N, 75°-35'E) along the 
Jalandhar-Hoshiarpur road, claims a historic 
shrine, Gurdwara Panj Tirath, commemorat- 
ing the visit of Gurii Hargobind (1595-1644). 
According to local tradition, Gurt' Hargobind 
during his brief stay here shot five arrows in 
different directions. The name of the shrine 
Panj Tir (lit., five arrows) later became Panij 
Tirath, five places of pilgrimage. The present 
building, constructed in 1968, comprises an 
assembly hall, with the sanctum at the far 
end. To the west of the hall across a brick- 
paved terrace is the sarovar. The Gurdwara is 
managed by a local committee under the 
control of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 

Gn.S. 


JANGNAMA, by Qazi Nir Muhammad, is an 
eye-witness account in Persian verse of Ahmad 
Shah Durrdani’s seventh invasion of India, 
1764-65, for which it is the only major source 
of information. A copy of the manuscript in 
the hand of one Khair Muhammad of 
Gunjaba was preserved at the District Gazet- 
teer Office at Quetta in Baluchistan from 
where Karam Singh, state historian of Patiala, 
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at the hands of the Pafij Piadre. Written in an 
admixture of Braj and Punjabi, the poem 
comprises 69 cantos. A manuscript copy is 
preserved in the private collection of the 
Maharaja of Patiala. The text is now available 
in an anthology entitled Prachin Varan te 
Jangname, published by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1950. 
The theme of the Jangnama is the battle 
fought outside the fortress of Anandgarh. 
‘Azim Khan had under the orders of Emper- 
or Aurangzib marched to Anandpur with a 
strong force and, supported by seven of the 
surrounding hill chiefs, reached the outskirts 
of the town. In eloquent poetic image, Ani 
Rai evokes the battle scenes and describes 
with special relish the feats of valour dis- 
played by Sikhs such as Bhai Himmat Singh 
and Bhai Dalel Singh who, tearing their way 
through the host, attacked ‘Azim Khan’s own 
elephant hitting its howdah or saddle with 
their swords, and Bachittar Singh and 
Mohkam Singh confronting and killing a 
drunken elephant covered with deadly weap- 
ons let loose by the Mughal army, and of 
Gurt Gobind Singh who overpowered ‘Azim 
Khan in a duel. The last eight cantos of the 
Jangnama are devoted to summing up the 
events narrated in the preceding parts of the 
poem. Towards the close, the poet being a 
devout Sikh begs for the blessing of the Gurtai 
whom he calls the saviour of the world ap- 
pointed by God Himself to chastise the 
tyrants. . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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JANG SINGHAN TE FIRANGIAN, by Matak, is 
a versified account, in Punjabi, of the first 
Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46) by a contemporary 
or near-contemporary poet about whom no 
biographical details are available. The poem, 
in its present incomplete form, is included 
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in Panjab dian Varan (Amritsar, 1946) edited 
by Dr Ganda Singh who got the manuscript 
of this poem from Naurang Singh Tanghi of 
Amritsar. It was first published in the Phulvart 
(1938). Since the two opening stanzas and 
the concluding parts of the poem are miss- 
ing, it has not been possible to date the work 
though it can be presumed to have been 
written soon after the war. The poem pre- 
sents the appeal for help made by the op- 
pressed people from the regions below the 
River Sutle} which had then been annexed 
by the East India Company as the main rea- 
son for the Sikhs’ ire against the British (3). 
Beginning with the Sikhs’ march towards 
Firozpur and subsequent battle at Pheri 
Shahr, which according to the poet started 
on Thursday (no year is mentioned perhaps 
because it was not needed in a contemporary 
or near-contemporary account), and goes to 
describe the fierce action but only in general 
terms, without supplying any specific names 
or details. However, he denounces in very 
unequivocal terms the treachery of Tej Singh 
(22) and Lal Singh (19), and praises Sham 
Singh of Atari for his resolution and chivalry 
(28-33). 
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JANI, a Sayyid Muslim, who, according to 
Bhai Santokh Singh, Sr Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granth, had long wandered in search of a 
true spiritual guide, was directed by one, 
Khwaja, a Kashmiri Musalman, to meet Gurt 
Hargobind whom he himself reverenced. 
Sayyid Jani visited Gurti Hargobind, received 
instruction from him and found the consola- 
tion he had been seeking. 
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JAN MUHAMMAD CHATTHA 


JAN MUHAMMAD CHATTHA (d. 1798), son 
of Ghulam Muhammad Chattha, fled to 
Kabul on the eve of the conquest of the fort 
of Manchar in 1790 by Mahan Singh 
Sukkarchakkia. He accompanied Shah 
Zaman to India in 1797 and recovered his 
possessions on the River Chenab in 
Gujranwala district with the aid of the 
Afghans, but this was a short-lived gain, for 
Ranjit Singh attacked his headquarters, 
Rasulnagar, after the Shah’s return to 
Afghanistan. The besieged Chatthas, under 
jan Muhammad, made a gallant resistance. 
However, they lost footing gradually. Jan 
Muhammad was killed by a cannon-shot and 
the fort surrendered (1798). Ranjit Singh 
granted small jagirs or estates to the sons of 
Jan Muhammad and employed them in the 
irregular cavalry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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JAN SAHIB (as the name is recorded in Sikh 
documents), a Frenchman, originally em- 
ployed by the Barakzai sardars of Kabul. He 
left them in 1824 and entered Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s service. 
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JAPA, BHAT, a Khatri of the Khullar clan, 
was a devoted Sikh of the time of Guria 
Ram Das. His name figures in the roster of 
prominent Sikhs in Bhai Gurdas’ Varan, XI. 
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JAPU, with the Punjabi complimentary 72 
commonly suffixed to it as an honorific, is 
the opening composition of Sikh Scripture, 
the Gura Granth Sahib. At the head of the 
table of contents of the volume, this compo- . 
sition is recorded as Japu Nisanu, meaning 
the ‘flag composition Japu’ or, according to 
some other exegets ‘authenticated Japu’. The 
title Japu is from the verb japana (lit. to 
repeat orally) or what is meant for meditat- 
ing or repeating, usually silently, with or 
without the help of a rosary, of the name of 
a deity or of a mantra (lit. spell, incantation). 
Japuji is the most riveting Sikh prayer re-. 
cited by the devout early in the morning. 
The composition is not assigned to any par- 
ticular raga or musical measure, as is the 
rest of the Scriptural text. It, however, forms 
part of the liturgy for the. preparation of 
amnit, consecrated water used in the Khalsa 
initiatory rites. 

Japujt is universally accepted to be the 
composition of Guru Nanak, the founding 
prophet of Sikhism, although, unlike other 
scriptural hymns and compositions, it remains 
anonymous without being credited individu- 
ally to any of the Guris. Opinion is however 
divided about the date and manner of its 
composition. One conjecture is that it came 
to be given its present form and arrange- 
ment as a serialized collection of some of 
Guru Nanak’s revelatory meditations at a later 
period of his life at Kartarpur-on-Ravi, possi- 
bly by Bhai Lahina (Gurt: Angad) at his own 
behest. The Sloka at the close of the Japujt 
also appears with a slight variation in Gurt 
Granth Sahib, p. 146, where it has been un- 
ambiguously credited to the second Gurt 
(Guru Angad). That the thought was Gurt 
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twelve stanzas of four verses each. These stan- 
zas are in Adibhut Chhand in which each 
verse consists of six lines rhyming together, 
with an additional half line. Each stanza has 
a further short verse the burden of which is 
the poet’s desire to visit Amritsar. Following 
the style of a Barah Maha, the twelve stanzas 
are each assigned to a month of the Indian 
calendar. 

The Jangnama dealing mainly with the 
battles of Gurtii Gobind Singh, refers also to 
the victories won by his Sikhs against the 
Durranis and later in the Sikh times. The 
object of the poet is not to present linear 
history, but to sing praises of Gurt' Gobind 
Singh and eulogize the gallantry of his brave 
Sikhs. Thus the Jangnama is not a descrip- 
tion of any particular battle; it takes into 
account a few of the significant engagements 
of different battles. No factual information 
about any battle is provided; even the dates 
and places of different actions are missing. 
Only the names of some enemy commanders 
are mentioned which may provide a clue to 
the battle being described in a particular 
stanza. Bir Singh is essentially a bard whose 
aim is to recite the praise of Gur Gobind 
Singh and of the Sikh heroes who fought for 
the liberation of mankind from oppression 
and injustice. 

His Jangnama, of little historical value, is 
a fine piece of combat poetry. It captures in 
a vigorous metre the grim fury of battle 
scenes. 

P.S.P. 


JANGNAMA LAHORE, by Kahn Singh, is a 
poem describing the battles fought between 
the British and the Sikhs during 1845-46. 
Kahn Singh belonged to Banga, Jalandhar 
district, and undertook the work at the in- 
stance of the British Deputy Commissioner 
of the area, Mr Vanistart. Though there is 
no internal evidence to date the work, we 
can safely assume it to have been completed 
sometime before 1853 as one of the several 
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manuscript copies of the work which are 
extant is dated 1910 Bk/AD 1853 by the 
scribe. The only printed text available is in 
the anthology Prachin Varan te Jangname, 
edited by Shamsher Singh Ashok. The 
Jangnama written in a language that is a 
mixture of Punjabi, Hindi and Persian, has 
444 couplets composed in the masnavi style. 
After the customary invocation to the Di- 
vine, the Jangnama proper begins with the 
treaty of friendship signed between the Brit- 
ish and Maharaja Ranjit Singh who is praised 
for his qualities of valour and justice. How- 
ever, after his death on Thursday, Har sud 
Ekam 1896 Bk/27 June 1839, the intrigues 
and machinations of courtiers and officials 
led to internal feuds resulting in the fall of 
the Sikh kingdom. Since the Jangnama was 
written on the instruction of a British offi- 
cial, the poet tends to be biased in favour of 
the British, though at places he does give 
credit to the Sikh soldiers for their stamina 
and chivalry. The sole responsibility for the 
Anglo-Sikh war is fastened upon Jind Kaur, 
the widow of Ranjit Singh, who, according 
to the author, wished to avenge the murder 
of her brother, Jawahar Singh, by having the 
Sikh forces punished by the British. The 
battles of Mudki, Pheri: (Shahr), Baddoval 
and Sabhraon, have been dealt with in de- 
tail by the poet, and in the process he has 
given names of some Sikhs who got killed in 
action. Among them are Bhai Jaimal Singh 
Akali (264-65) and his brother Buddh Singh 
Akali (296-98), Atar Singh Kalianvala (294- 
95), Kaur Singh (290), Ganda Singh 
Bhandari of Butala (299), Nidhan Singh of 
Tung (322-24), Sham Singh Atarivala, Hira 
Singh (383-84), Hukam Singh Malvai (38), 
Panjab Singh, Bela Singh (381), General 
Meva Singh Majithia (380) and Makhe Khan 
(377). This feature is especially noteworthy, 
for no other contemporary or near-contem- 
porary work records the names of so many 
of the warriors who were killed in the first 
Anglo-Sikh war. 
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JANGNAMA SARDAR HARI SINGH, by Ram 
Dial Anad, is a versified account, in Punjabi, 
of Hari Singh Nalva’s last crusade against the 
Afghans in which he won the field but lost 
his life. The poet, about whom not much 
biographical information is available is a 
Hindu (Anad) Khatri of Navan Shahar. The 
poem begins with an invocation to the vari- 
ous Hindu gods (1-6) and goes on to de- 
scribe the Afghans’ capture of Peshawar (8). 
Hari Singh is the only Sikh general who ac- 
cepts the frontier assignment willingly and 
happily (10). He moves with his troops to 
Peshawar via Rohtas (14), Sarai Kala, near 
Taxila (15), and Hazara (17). He was accom- 
panied by Mahan Singh, Jawahar Singh, Jamit 
Singh Mihar and others. Hari Singh is killed 
fighting against the Afghans at Jamrud. His- 
torically, it is not a very significant work as it 
contains no dates nor any other relevant 
data. However, it is a fine literary piece and 
provides a great deal of information about 
contemporary social life, rituals and customs. 

DS. 


JANGNAMA SARDAR HARI SINGH NALVA, 
attributed to Bhai Kahn Singh of Banga, is 
an incomplete poem, in Punjabi, narrating 
the Sikh general’s successful military cam- 
paign against the Afghans (1835-37). The 
only known manuscript, with some pages 
missing both at the beginning and at the 
end, was preserved in the Sikh Reference 
Library, Amritsar, under MS. No 5854 until 
1984. Now it is available in published form in 
an anthology entitled Prachin Vardn te 
Jangname edited by Shamsher Singh Ashok 
and brought out by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee in 1950. Jangnama 
Sardar Hart Singh Nalva begins with the birth 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh whose career is 
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traced up to his succession to the leadership 
of the Sukkarchakkia misl after the death of 
his father, Mahan Singh, in 1792. After brief- 
ly touching upon Ranjit Singh’s success in 
suppressing the feudal chiefs, the poet shifts 
over to the Afghan challenge in the mid- 
thirties of the nineteenth century to the au- 
thority of the Sikh monarch. With a view to 
bringing Peshawar effectively under control, 
the Maharaja resolved to send Hari Singh 
Nalva to lead the campaign to subdue the 
Afghans who had invaded the territory from 
beyond the Khaibar Pass. The account deals 
with Hari Singh’s march to Peshawar, minor 
skirmishes with the tribals and the decisive 
battle against them and their ally, Dost 
Muhammad Khan. Hari Singh Nalva and his 
small contingent of men were surprised in 
the Fort of Jamrid by the forces of Dost 
Muhammad Khan. The action that ensued is 
narrated in vivid detail. Hari Singh Nalva 
falls fighting, and the poet pays full homage 
to his spirit of courage and heroism. 
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JANGNAMA SRI GURU GOBIND SINGH Ji KA, 
a var or stanzas by Ani Rai describing Gura 
Gobind Singh’s battle with a Mughal force at 
Anandpur. Ani Rai was one of the fifty-two 
poets who enjoyed the Guri’s patronage. 
The welcome he received on his arrival in 
Anandpur and the conferment through a 
hukamnama of costly presents including gold 
and jewels upon him find mention in the 
opening stanzas of Jangnama. The conjec- 
ture is that he came to Anandpur after AD 
1699, the year of the promulgation of the 
Khalsa, for he makes no mention of the bat- 
tles of Bhahgani and Nadaun which took 
place prior to that event and he throughout 
refers to the Guri as Gobind Singh, which 
name he took only after receiving initiation 
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made a transcript which was utilized by Dr 
Ganda Singh in producing an edited version 
of the Persian text, with a preface and a brief 
summary in English. The work was published 
by the Sikh Historical Research Department, 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, in 1939. 

Ahmad Shah had planned his seventh 
invasion as a jihad or crusade against the 
Sikhs, who had, since his previous invasion, 
not only captured Sirhind (January 1764) 
but had also threatened Lahore and ravaged 
twice during that year the territories in the 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab of Najib ud-Daulah, his 
ally and agent at Delhi. Ahmad Shah in- 
vited Mir Muhammad Nasir Khan, ruler of 
Kalat in Balachistan (1750-95), to join him. 
Qazi Nur Muhammad, son of Qazi Abdullah 
Kilawar of Gunjaba, accompanied Nasir 
Khan, who at the head of 12,000 Baluichis, 
met the Shah at Eminabad, 50 km north of 
Lahore. The combined force, 30,000 strong, 
did not meet any opposition up to Lahore, 
where it arrived towards the end of Novem- 
ber 1764. The Shah was holding a council 
of war the next morning when a fast riding 
messenger came to report that the Baluchi 
vanguard was under surprise attack from a 
strong Sikh force. Mir Nasir Khan immedi- 
ately went to the help of his troops. Qazi 
Nar Muhammad, relating the events of this 
first encounter with the Sikhs, describes the 
tactics adopted by the latter thus: “A troop 
advances and, firing a volley from some dis- 
tance, retires to reload their muskets while 
another troop starts firing from another 
flank. Thus, while they can relax somewhat 
by turns, they do not allow any respite to 
their enemy.” The battle raged throughout 
the day and came to an end only at the fall 
of darkness. The Sikhs did not resume the 
attack the following morning. The Shah 
marched upon Amritsar whither the Sikhs 
had been reported to have withdrawn. But 
when he reached there on 30 November 
1764, not a single Sikh was to be seen. Next 
day, a band of 30 Sikhs sallied from a forti- 
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fied house (bunga, in Punjabi) and attacked 
the Shah’s camp. “These dogs [as the au- 
thor disparagingly calls the Sikhs] were only 
thirty in number. They were not in the least 
afraid. They had neither the fear of slaugh- 
ter nor the dread of death. They grappled 
with the ghazis or crusaders and, in the en- 
gagement, spilt their blood and sacrificed 
their lives for their Gura” [This small Sikh 
contingent was led by Gurbakhsh Singh 
Shahid]. Ahmad Shah returned to Lahore 
where he held another council of war at 
which Mir Muhammad Nasir Khan ex- 
pressed the opinion that they should ad- 
vance to Sirhind where they should stay 
awaiting further news from Najib ud-Daulah, 
who had been besieged in Delhi by Raja 
Jawahar Singh of Bharatpur and his Sikh 
allies of the Buddha Dal under Jassa Singh 
Ahliavalia. Ahmad Shah Durrani resumed his 
march but, conscious as he was of the might 
of the roving Sikh bands, he followed a cir- 
cuitous route through Batala, Hoshiarpur 
and Ropar and, avoiding Sirhind altogeth- 
er, proceeded via Pifjore, Naraingarh and 
Jagadhri reaching Kufjpura, near Karnal, 
by the middle of February 1765 after meet- 
ing with stiff resistance at many places en 
route. By then a rapprochement had been 
arrived at between Jawahar Singh and Najib 
ud-Daulah and the siege had been lifted. 
Ahmad Shah decided to return to 
Afghanistan. The Buddha Dal had also 
meanwhile returned to join the misldars 
comprising the Taruna Dal. At Sirhind, Ala 
Singh of the Phulkian misi met the Afghan 
king. The Shah received him with cordial 
respect and bestowed on him a khill’at, a 
robe of honour, and tabl-o-‘alam, drum and 
standard, as emblems of authority. He also 
tried, through Ala Singh, to come to terms 
with the Dal Khalsa, but the latter turned 
down the overtures and decided instead to 
give a standing battle to the invader. The 
Sikhs barred his way at Phillaur and Talvan 
ferries, on the likely route of the Afghans’ 
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retreat. The Shah tried to bypass them and 
crossed the Sutlej at Ropar, but the Sikhs, 
moving rapidly, caught up with him. Qazi 
Nutr Muhammad gives a detailed account of 
the three days of battle that followed. Not 
mentioning any event of the next three days, 
he recounts the Sikh attack on the seventh 
day on the southern bank of the River Beas. 
The Sikhs did not pursue the hastily retreat- 
ing Afghans further, and the Shah reached 
the River Chenab by the middle of March, 
without touching Amritsar and Lahore on 
the way. While crossing the last two torren- 
tial currents of the Chenab, he suffered 
heavy losses in men, material and animals. 
Nur Muhammad writes: “When I recall that 
day, I tremble with the fear of the 
Doomsday.” On reaching Rohtas across the 
Jehlum, Mir Nasir Khan parted company to 
go to Baluchistan, while Anmad Shah con- 
tinued his journey back to Afghanistan. 

The Jangnama is divided into sections un- 
der 55 sub-headings including the first six 
sections devoted to praising God and Proph- 
et. Muhammad and to eulogizing Ahmad 
Shah Durrani and Mir Nasir Khan. The re- 
maining sections, starting with the origin and 
ancestry of the Baluchi people and prepara- 
tions of Nasir Khan for the crusade, narrate 
the events of the invasion based on the per- 
sonal observation of the author. Sections 41 
and 42 are specially pertinent to Sikh history. 
In these he praises the warlike qualities and 
high moral character of the Sikhs and gives 
account of the territorial possessions of var- 
ious sardars. 

Nur Muhammad refers to the Sikhs in 
imprecatory language, but cannot help pro- 
claiming at the same time their many natural 
virtues. In section XLI of his work, for exam- 
ple, he says, “Do not call the “dogs” dogs [his 
rude term for the Sikhs], for in the field of 
battle they are courageous like lions.... It 
should be understood that singh is their title. 
It is not just to call them sags [dogs]. In 
Hindustani singh means a lion. In battle they 
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are veritable lions and in peace they excel 
Hatim [in bounty].” After extolling their 
mastery in the use of weapons such as sword, 
spear, battle-axe, bow and arrow, and mus- 
ket, he praises the moral standards of the 
Sikh warriors. “They never kill a coward... 
and never pursue one who flees the field; 
they never attack or plunder a woman, be 
she a lady or a slave-girl; adultery is unknown 
among them and so is theft.” 

About the Sikh religion, the Qazi says: 
“The Sikhs are disciples of the pious man 
who lived in Chakk (Chakk Guri, Amritsar). 
After him came his successor, Gobind Singh, 
from whom they derived the title Singh. The 
dogs are not from the Hindus; the path of 
these evil ones is different.” Then he lists 
some of the Sikh leaders and their respec- 
tive territories. Here he mixes up some of 
the names and places, but taken together 
he mentions almost the entire central 
Punjab, from Rohtas in the north to 
Dipalpur in the south and from Multan in 
the west to Sirhind in the East as having 
come under Sikh domination. “Besides,” he 
adds, “they collect taxes even from the 
Derajat (districts of Dera Isma'il Khan and 
Dera Ghazi Khan across the Indus), and are 
afraid of none.’ 

Gb.S. 


JANGNAMA GURU GOBIND SINGH is a 
Punjabi ballad by Bir Singh Bal of the vil- 
lage of Sathiala in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab. Bir Singh was the author of a num- 
ber of works in Braj Bhasa and Punjabi which 
he wrote in the third and fourth decades of 
the nineteenth century. His theme is prima- 
rily Sikh history, though he has also com- 
posed Qissé Hir Ranjha incorporating the ro- 
mance of Punjab’s famous lovers, Hir and 
Ranjha. 

The Jangnama, in Punjabi verse, is in the 
form of a Barah Maha for which reason it is 
also known as Baran Manh Guru Gobind Singh. 
It consists of one dohara of four lines and 
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Nanak’s own is evidenced in his Sabda in Rag 
Maru (GG, 1020-21). But in a fragment of the 
Puratan Janam Sakhi, that has come down to 
us, the Japuji is recorded to have been ut- 
tered by Gurt Nanak at the time of his mys- 
tical encounter with the Master which is sup- 
posed to have occurred in the River Bein 
much earlier. 

Preceded by what is called Mul Mantra, 
the basic statement of creed, the Japu com- 
prises an introductory Sloka and 38 stanzas 
traditionally called pauris and a concluding 
Sloka attributed by some to Gurt Angad. The 
initial sloka too appears again in the Scrip- 
ture as a preamble to the 17th astapadi of 
Gurt Arjan’s famous composition Sukhmani, 
the Psalm of Peace. The entire composition 
including the Mul Mantra, two Slokas and the 
thirty eight pauris form the sacred morning 
prayer Japujt Sahib or Japu Nisanu. It serves as 
a prologue to the Scripture and encapsules 
Gurti Nanak’s creed and philosophy, as a 
whole. It embodies in a concentrated and 
compact style his vision of the Ultimate Real- 
ity and traces the path which a seeker must 
adopt to realize it. 

The Mul Mantra, comparable to Gayairt 
Mantra of traditional Hinduism and the 
Kalima of Islam, defines the nature of Reality 
as the One Transcendent, the Timeless Cre- 
ator, owing Its Existence to Itself, realizable 
only through the Gurid’s grace. The Truth or 

the True One, as the initial sloka announces, 
ever was, is, and shall forever be. He is unat- 
tainable through intellectual workouts or 
austerities. How can the Truth be realized? 
How can the barrier of falsehood be demol- 
ished? The answer is, by moulding one’s life 
in accordance with hukam and raza, i.e. His 
Will and Pleasure. Hukam is the regulative 
principle controlling the entire created 
existence. The understanding of hukam will 
rid the seeker of his I-am-ness which individ- 
uates him and throws a wall around him 
separating him from his spiritual essence. 
One can attain the truth by glorifying His 
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Name and singing constantly His praises. The 
self-governing Lord of Lords is unknowable, 
indescribable and _ inscrutable. The 
individual’s one and only one duty is to pray 
that he always remembers Him who is the 
sustainer of all that exists. There is no other 
way to comprehend Him except to attune 
our consciousness to Him by listening to or 
about Him (sunzai or Sravana). Realization 
will come through reflection, meditation and 
faith (manana and mannan) and a loving 
remembrance (bhdu or nididhyasana). Among 
the objects of reflection and meditation are 
the illimitable expanse and variety of the 
created nature. Through this awareness of 
the vastness of His creation will break forth 
upon the seeker’s consciousness the ineffa- 
bility of God, the ever-existent Creator, true 
King of kings whose will reigns supreme. 
Man must learn to submit to His will and 
pleasure. 

This in a nutshell is the substance of the 
teaching underlying stanzas 1 to 27, couched 
in a simple and direct style. The remaining 
stanzas, though exploring the same theme 
of search for God-realization are cast in a 
more concentrated idiom and are pregnant 
with classical allusions and mystic content. 
It is for this reason that some commentators 
ascribe this part of the Japu to a later period 
of the Guru’s life. Pointing the way to 
realization, Gura’ Nanak immediately 
rejected the path of the Natha Yogis, and 
their magical and mystical powers and 
practices. 

The path to God-realization comprises 
five stages. Man’s spiritual progress begins in 
Dharam Khand, that is, the realm of duty or 
morality. The first requisite is the purity of 
conduct. This temporal and spatial earth is 
the field for righteous action. From here, 
God in his grace will lead the individual, if 
he has been living virtuously and if he has 
been true to his social obligations, to the 
next stage. The stage following will be that of 
Gian Khand, the region of knowledge. This 
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will mean the dawning in the individual’s 
consciousness of the knowledge of the 
vastness of God’s creation and the 
comparative puniness and insignificance of 
the individual’s existence. The third stage is 
Saram or Srama Khand, the region of toil — 
not physical hard work but inward cogitation 
and meditation on knowledge gathered 
through the physical faculties so as to train 
the reflective faculty, intellect, and mind in 
such a way as to acquire an understanding of 
the godly and spiritual qualities. But the real 
spiritual force comes into effect at the next 
stage, Karam Khand, the region of grace. It 
is the descent of God’s grace that ushers the 
seeker’s soul to vistas of indescribable beauty, 
heroism and bliss. Beyond these four regions 
is the region of eternal Truth, Sach Khand, 
the abode of the Formless One creating 
innumerable universes and revelling in the 
vision of His own creation. 

In the last paurt (stanza 38), the Gura 
employing the imagery of the mint shows 
how the elixir of the True Word is prepared 
and eternal bliss attained by cultivating cer- 
tain qualities issuing from the Grace of God. 
“Patience is to act (diligently) as the gold- 
smith does and moral discipline the smithy; 
right understanding his anvil and knowledge 
his hammer; God’s fear his bellows and sus- 
tained hard work his fire; thus does the elixir 
drop into the vessel of devotion and the Word 
realized in the true mint.” 

In the concluding Sloka, the imagery used 
changes. “Air is the Guri, water the father, 
and the vast earth the mother. The whole 
world is playing in the laps of the two nurses, 
i.e., Day and Night.” The great sustaining 
principle, Dharma, watches their deeds and 
categorizes them whether they are accept- 
able or not. Those whose actions prove ac- 
ceptable will obtain seats closer and others 
will be cast far behind. Those, sayeth Nanak, 
“who have cherished the Name Divine will 
emerge triumphant and save not only them- 
selves, but countless others, too.” The Sloka 
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has traditionally become part of the Sikh 
liturgy and is recited singly or in unison by 
the sangat at the end of a service. 

The language of the Japu is old Punjabi 
mixed with sadh bhasha or sadhiukari, the lin- 
gua franca of holy men in medieval India, 
with liberal borrowings of conceptual vocab- 
ulary from Arabic and Persian as well as 
from Braj and Sanskrit, their form freely 
modified to suit the Punjabi idiom, script 
and inflectional system. Even some philo- 
sophical terms have been invested with spe- 
cial connotations different from those car- 
ried in the source languages. The style is 
generally terse, compact and direct, and 
mythical allusions are minimal. The vision 
of the poet far transcends time and space as 
exemplified in phrases such as ‘asankh nav 
asanakh thav.’ ‘adi, antlu, anddi, anadhati’and 
‘khand, mandal, varbhanda.’ The message of 
the Japu is abiding in nature and universal 
in application. It simply describes the na- 
ture of Ultimate Reality and the way to com- 
prehend it, and is not tied to any particular 
religious system. In a word it simply defines 
Sikhism, the religious view of Guru Nanak. 
The Japu carries an important message. Over 
the centuries it has shaped the Sikh ethos of 
devotion and action. 
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JAPU, popularly known as Jap Sahib, by Guri 
Gobind Singh, is the introductory invoca- 
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tion in his Dasam Granth. In this hymn the 
unicity of the Supreme Being is proclaimed 
and He is delineated as the One amidst the 
multiplicity of his creation. The positive and 
the negative attributes of the Creator are 
sung so as to illuminate the human spirit. 
The exact date of the composition of this 
poem is not known, but it is commonly ac- 
cepted as one of Gurti Gobind Singh’s earli- 
er compositions. The four years of his early 
youth he spent at Paonta were the most cre- 
ative, and the Japu is generally believed to 
have been composed during that period. 

Jap is a Sanskrit formation, derived from 
the root jap which means ‘to utter in a low 
voice’. In common usage, /a@p means adora- 
tion by repeating reverentially God’s name 
as a sacred formula. Jap is a regular part of 
the Indian religious discipline wherein God 
is remembered by innumerable names signi- 
fying and symbolizing His different attributes 
and deeds. 

Like Guri Nanak’s Japu, Gurti: Gobind 
Singh’s Japu is a text for daily recitation. It 
is one of the regimen of five Sikh prayers 
to be repeated every day. It is also one of 
the five banis which are recited as amrit is 
being churned for the rites of Sikh 
initiation. The composition comprises 199 
verse-pieces in 10 different metres, namely 
Chhappai, Bhujang-prayat, Chachari, Rual, 
Bhagvati, Haribolamana, Charpat, 
Madhubhar, Rasaval and Ek Achhari, which 
are repeated with varying effects. How inca- 
pable human intellect is of defining and 
counting all of His names is proclaimed at 
the very beginning. Gura Gobind Singh 
describes the Creator as beyond marks and 
symbols, castes and hues, forms and garbs. 
He is immutable, selfluminous, limitless and 
the Supreme Sovereign of all the three 
worlds. Every particle of Nature proclaims, 
“He is Infinite, He is Infinite.” God is be- 
yond all religions and denominations: 
Namastan amajabe. Namastasatu ajabe. (Japu, 
17). He is formless, invisible, immeasurably 
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great; His mystery is impenetrable, His glo- 
ry is indefinable, His holiness is 
unsurpassable. “Hail Thee, Lord Eternal! 
Hail Thee, ever Merciful! Hail Thee, Thou 
Supremely Beautiful! Hail Thee, Soveregin 
of all” (Japu, 19). 

He is Destroyer and Creator: He is Death, 
yet the Sustainer. Darkness and light, tumult 
and peace may appear contradictory to the 
finite human mind, but God is above these 
contradictions. He is darkness as well as 
supreme illumination. The Supreme Being, 
called Akal, the Timeless in Japu, may 
manifest Himself in many forms, shapes, 
colours, qualities, quantities, but ultimately 
He is One: “ek murati anek darsan kin rup anek 
khel kheli akhel khelan, ant ko phiri ek” (Japu, 
81). He is all-pervading and is the essence of 
all spiritual experience. A significant aspect 
of this composition is its characteristic 
language. In the Japu, Guri Gobind Singh 
has employed with telling effect, powerful 
rhythmic and flowing alliterative diction —a 
mixture of Braj Bhasha, Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian and Punjabi. Sanskrit words have 
been used both in their original (tatsam) and 
popular (tadbhav) forms. Words of Arabic 
and Persian origin have also been used in 
abundance. The peculiarity lies in fusing 
words of Sanskrit origin with those from 
Arabic and Persian. Japu is the example of a 
language popular in varying degrees in 
northern India when Bhakha or Hindi was 
developing. Such verbal experiments served 
the purpose of imparting universality and 
catholicity to the expression. 
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JAPU, BHAT, a Khatri of Vansi sub-caste, was 
a devoted Sikh of Guru Nanak. 
See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 19 
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JAPU, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of the time of 
Guru Arjan. The Guri taught him to join 
the sangat and practise nam, i.e absorption 
in the Divine Name. Bhai Japu’s name is 
included among the Gurii’s devotees in Bhat 
Mani Singh, Stkhan di Bhagat Mala. 

See also Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 19 
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JAPU PARAMARATH, by Bhai Ram Kishan, is 
an unpublished manuscript of the exegesis 
of Gurt’ Nanak’s Japu. The only manuscript 
copy is available at Acc. No. 612 in the 
Dashmesh Library, Anandpur — the other 
two in the Sikh Reference Library, Amritsar, 
and the Khalsa College Library, Patiala, hav- 
ing since been destroyed or lost. The exe- 
gete was a known Sevapanthi saint, and he 
completed the work, as per the internal evi- 
dence in Amritsar manuscript, on Maghar 
sudi 2, 1853 Bk/22 November 17796: the date 
given in the Anandpur manuscript (Jeth sud? 
6, 1856 Bk/27 May 1799) is obviously the one 
when the scribe copied it. According to 
Sevapanthi tradition, Bhai Ram Kishan was 
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born in 1845 Bk/AD 1788, but an analysis of 
the contents of this work reveals that he might 
have compiled it in maturer years. 

According to Sambhi Nath’s Japu 
Paramarath, Gucti Nanak gave an exegesis of 
jJapu to Guri Angad on his asking, but Gian 
Ratanavali says that Gura Nanak’s exegesis 
of Japu helped him overcome the siddhas. 
On the other hand, Bhar Ram Kishan says 
that Gur Nanak made the exegesis for the 
benefit of his two sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi 
Chand, and his successor, Gurii Angad. 

The work begins with an invocation, in 
verse, to Gurii Nanak followed by a eulogy to 
nam. Thereafter begins the exegesis which is 
in prose. The author has first given mean- 
ings (sometimes more than one) of difficult 
words followed by the central theme of the 
verse which is supported by profuse exam- 
ples from gurbani and various Hindu 
scriptures. Quotations from Indian mytholo- 
gy also abound. Two prominent characteris- 
tics of this work are its exegesis in the Vedic 
tradition and treatment of different pauris as. 
a unified single whole. The language of the 
work is Sadh Bhakha with significant influ- 
ence of Braj. It is not brief and compact like 
its predecessors in the genre; rather a de- 
tailed prolix explanation is provided. 

T.S.B. 


JARG, village 19 km southwest of Khanna 
(30°-42'N, 76°-13'E) in Ludhiana district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Hargobindpura Sahib, dedicated 
to Gurt! Hargobind, who, according to local 
tradition, made a brief halt here in a grove, 
about 400 metres southwest of the village. 
This grove lay along an old cart track which 
connected Rauni to Jandali but the track is 
no longer in existence. The place is now 
approached by Jarg-Sirthala link road. A me- 
morial platform, later replaced by a modest 
hut, existed here, while the villagers con- 
structed a spacious shrine inside the village 
which they also call Gurdwara Hargobindpura 
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Sahib. The Nihangs of the Buddha Dal have 
now constructed a gurdwara at the older site. 
It comprises a square assembly hall and a 
couple of residential rooms. The Gurt 
Granth Sahib is seated in the middle of the 
hall. 

M.GSS. 


JARNAIL SINGH BHINDRANVALE, SANT 
(1947-1984) , a phenomenal figure of modern 
Sikhism who within his seven brief years of a 
total of 37, marked by a precipitous course, 
emerged as a man of extraordinary grit and 
charisma. Soon he came to be talked about 
in the far-flung academe as well as in political 
forums. Born in the year of Indian 
independence (1947), the son of Baba 
Joginder Singh, a pious Brar Jatt farmer of 
moderate means, and Mata Nihal Kaur, of 
the village of Rode, in Faridkot district, he 
burst upon the world consciousness with an 
urgent message unmistakably delivered. He 
had a meteoric rise to fame and his 
photographs began to be avidly displayed on 
the front pages of newspapers and journals 
across the continents. Trained in a Sikh 
seminary to preach the holy word of the 
Gurts, he stood face to face with history at 
several critical moments. 

The youngest of seven brothers, Jarnail 
Singh was educated in the village primary 
school. He engaged himself in farming until 
1965 when he joined the Damdami Taksal of 
Bhindar Kalan village, about 15 km north of 
Moga, then headed by Sant Gurbachan Singh 
Khalsa. Hence the epithet Bhindranvale. But 
his association with Bhindar village was only 
notional because Sant Gurbachan Singh, 
though associated with Gurdwara Akhand 
Parkash in Bhindar Kalan, usually took out 
his group of pupils on prolonged tours. 
Jarnail Singh underwent a one-year course 
in scriptural, theological and historical stud- 
ies, at the hands of Sant Gurbachan Singh 
Khalsa partly during one of his tours but for 
the most part during his stay at Gurdwara Sis 
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Asthan Patshahi IX, near Nabha Sahib vil- 
lage, 15 km south of Chandigarh along the 
Chandigarh-Patiala road. In 1966, he re- 
joined his family and settled down to farm- 
ing again. He was married in 1966 to Bibi 
Pritam Kaur, daughter of Bhai Suchcha Singh 
of Bilaspur, and had two sons, Ishar Singh 
and Inderjit Singh, born in 1971 and 1975 
respectively. He continued his religious stud- 
ies and also kept his close association with 
the Taksal, which after the death of Sant 
Gurbachan Singh Khalsa, in June 1969, was 
headed by Sant Kartar Singh Khalsa, who 
established his headquarters at Gurdwara 
Gurdarshan Prakash at Mehta Chowk, 25 km 
northeast of Amritsar along the road to Sri 
Hargobindpur. Sant Kartar Singh Khalsa was 
killed in a road accident. Before his death 
on 16 August 1977, he had mentioned the 
name of Sant Jarnail Singh as his successor as 
the new head of Damdami Taksal. Sant Jarnail 
Singh was formally elected at the bhog (obse- 
quies) ceremony in honour of Sant Kartar 
Singh Khalsa at Mehta Chowk on 25 August 
1977. 

Sant Jarnail Singh exhibited remarkable 
enthusiasm in carrying out his missionary 
responsibilities. The primary task he 
addressed was the administrating of amrit 
(Khalsa baptism). He vehemently 
denounced drugs, alcoholic drinks and 
trimming of hair. He took special notice of 
the Nirankari heresy which was 
undermining the Sikh structure. Opposition 
to the Nirankaris had begun during the time 
of his predecessor, Sant Kartar Singh Khalsa. 
Matters came to a head on the Baisakhi day 
of 1978 when Nirankaris held a convention 
at Amritsar. The Damdami Taksal under 
Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranvale and the 
Akhand Kirtani Jatha, another purely 
religious organization, protested against 
government allowing the Nirankaris to hold 
their convention at a time the Sikhs were 
celebrating the birth anniverssary of the 
Khalsa. Some of them who marched to the 
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site of the convention were fired upon by 
Nirankari guardsmen killing 13 of them on 
the spot and wounding 78 others. The 
episode brought Sant Bhindranvale into the 
political arena. He was sore against the Akali 
Dal which was then leading the government 
in the Punjab and was partner in the central 
authority in Delhi. On 4 January 1980, two 
days before the Lok Sabha poll, all the 64 
Nirankari accused, including their chief 
Baba Gurbachan Singh, being tried for the 
killing of Sikhs, were set at liberty, by the 
sessions judge of Karnal in Haryana. This 
embittered Sant Bhindranvale. The Hindu 
media in the Punjab took the part of the 
Nirankdaris on the plea of secularism. So 
did the Congress party which, on returning 
to power at the Centre, dismissed the Akali 
government in the Punjab, where too fresh 
elections were held and Congress 
government installed. 

On 9 September 1981, Lala Jagat Narain, 
a press baron of Jalandhar, highly critical of 
Sant Bhindranvale, was assassinated. The Sant 
too had been a strong critic of Jagat Narain. 
The government suspected the Sant’s hand 
in the murder and issued warrants for his 
arrest. He was then on a preaching tour in 
Haryana and was camping at Chando Kalan 
village in Hissar district when a combined 
force of Punjab and Haryana police raided 
the village to nab him. He himself escaped 
to the security of his own headquarters at 
Mehta Chowk, but the police fired upon his 
jatha or band of disciples; their luggage was 
looted, and some of the sacred texts burnt. 
The Sant offered himself for arrest on 20 
September 1981. This was followed by a spate 
of violence. 

The Sant was released after the Central 
Home Minister, Giani Zail Singh, declared 
in the Parliament on 14 October 1981 that 
there was no evidence against him to show 
his hand in Lala Jagat Narain’s murder. The 
Sant had seen through the Congress con- 
spiracy loaded against the Sikhs. His arrest 
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and subsequent release raised the Sant’s stat- 
ure among the Sikh laity who, especially the 
youth, judging him against the moderate 
Akali leadership, flocked under his banner 
in ever-increasing numbers. The Sant be- 
came increasingly outspoken. The govern- 
ment took notice of the change in 
Bhindranvale’s stance and proceeded to take 
action against him. An attempt was made to 
arrest him while he was on a visit to Bombay 
and was staying in the Singh Sabha Gurdwara 
at Dadar on 20 April 1982, but Sant 
Bhindranvale was again able to reach safely 
in the Gurdwara at Mehta Chowk. On 19 
July 1982 the police arrested Bhai Amrik 
Singh son of the late Sant Kartar Singh 
Khalsa and president of the All India Sikh 
Students Federation. Another senior mem- 
ber of the Damdami Taksal, Bhai Thara 
Singh, was arrested on the following day. 
Sant Bhindranvale felt highly provoked. 
Feeling that sanctuary at Mehta Chowk was 
not safe enough, he moved to the Guri 
Nanak Nivas rest house in the Darbar Sahib 
complex in Amritsar on 20 July and called 
for a Panthic convention on 25 July at which 
he announced the launching of a morcha 
(campaign) for the release of his men. 
Meanwhile, the Shiromani Akali Dal had 
been conducting a morcha since April 1982 
against the digging of Sutlej-Yamuna Link 
(S.Y.L.) canal which would divert part of 
Punjab’s river waters to Haryana. The agita- 
tion in spite of massive support from the 
Sikh peasantry was not bearing any tangible 
fruit because the site (Kapuri village on the 
Haryana-Punjab border where the Indian 
Prime Minister had inaugurated the digging 
of the canal on 6 April 1982) was in a remote 
corner away from the Dal’s headquarters. 
The Dal now decided to transfer the agita- 
tion, now designated Dharam Yuddh or reli- 
gious war, to Amritsar from 4 August 1982. 
Sant Jarnail Singh merged his own morcha 
with it, and thus became in a way the joint 
dictator of the entire Panth though he still 
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swore loyalty to the former dictator of the 
Akali morcha, Sant Harchand Singh 
Laungoval. 

A further provocation to the Sikhs came 
from the behaviour of the Haryana 
government and police during the Asian 
Games held at Delhi in November 1982. 
Sikhs travelling from Punjab to Delhi or back 
were indiscriminately stopped, searched and 
humiliated. Violence in the Punjab was on 
the increase. It was becoming more and 
more clear that the government would seek 
a military solution of the unrest in Punjab 
rather than a _ political one. Sant 
Bhindranvale exhorted the people to be 
prepared for a showdown. On 15 December 
1983, he with his men entered the Akal 
Takht and with the help of a former major- 
general of the Indian Army, Shahbeg Singh, 
prepared a network of defensive 
fortifications inside the complex collecting 
in the meanwhile a large stock of arms, 
ammunition and rations anticipating the 
possibility of a prolonged siege. The 
government on its part made elaborate plans 
for an army action while pretending all along 
its readiness for negotiations and denying 
any intention of sending armed forces inside 
the Darbar Sahib complex. The Punjab was 
placed under the President’s rule on 6 
October 1983. An ordinance declaring parts 
of the state a disturbed area was 
promulgated, and the police was given power 
to search, arrest or even shoot whom they 
will with immunity from legal action. Six 
additional divisions of the srmy including 
especially trained para commandos were 
inducted into Punjab by the end of May 
1984. On 1 June, while the Sikhs had started 
preparations in the Golden Temple for the 
observation of the martyrdom anniversary 
of Guru Arjan, which fell on the 3rd of June, 
strict curfew was clamped on Amritsar and 
surrounding districts. The actual assault of 
the army’s operation nicknamed Blue Star 
took place on the night of 5-6 June 1984. A 
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pitched battle ensued in which the army also 
used tanks and artillery. On the 7th of June 
the dead body of Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranvale was located in the basement 
of the Akal Takht. 
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JASPAT RAI (d. 1746), a native of Kalanaur, 


in Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, was 
during Mughal times the faujdar of 
Eminabad, now in Gujranwala district of 
Pakistan. A wealthy jagirdar and an influen- 
tial courtier of Zakariya Khan, the gover- 
nor of Lahore, he once ransomed Lakhpat 
Rai, his elder brother, who had been im- 
prisoned for failure to discharge the dues 
of the army, as a result of which he was 
reinstated by Zakariya Khan in his office of 
diwan or revenue minister. Jaspat Rai was 
in turn entrusted with the additional respon- 
sibility of checking the accounts of all the 
court nobles. Early in 1746, he was involved 
in a clash with a band of Sikhs which, driv- 
en from place to place by Lahore troops, 
had taken refuge in a thicket, near the vil- 
lage of Baddoki Gosaian, about 25 km north 
of Eminabad. Brought to bay in their hide- 
out by Jaspat Rai, they fought desperately. 
Nibaht Singh, a Ranghretta Sikh, catching 
hold of the tail of Jaspat’s elephant leapt 
on to its back, struck off his head with a 
single blow of his sword and jumped down 
holding it in his hands. Seeing their master 
killed, the troops fled. Bava Kirpa Ram 
Gosain of Baddoki, Jaspat Rai’s religious 
preceptor, ransomed his head on payment 
of 500 rupees, and performed the crema- 
tion rites. Diwan Lakhpat Rai, vowed to 
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avenge his brother’s death, had a samadh 
built on the site. 
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JASSA MALL (d. 1836), son of Dhanpat, a 
Brahman shopkeeper, of the village of Dalval, 
in Jehlum district, joined Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s service in 1809 as a clerk on five 
rupees a month. In 1816, he became a trea- 
surer in the Bela Toshakhana, the treasury 
for charitable purposes. The following year 
he was promoted darogha or custodian of the 
toshakhana. On the conquest of Kashmir in 
1819, he became the treasurer of the new 
province. In 1832, he was given the contract 
for the revenues of Jehlum and Rohtas 
districts. He held this contract until his death 
in 1836. Misr Lal Singh, later known as Raja 
Lal Singh, was his son. 
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JASSA SINGH AHLUVALIA (1718-1783), 
founder of the misi or chiefship of the 
Ahlivalias, remnants of which lasted until 
recent years in the form of the princely state 
of Kapurthala, and commander of the Dal 
Khalsa who proclaimed in 1761 the sover- 
eignty of the Sikhs, was born the son of Badar 
‘Singh at the village of Ahla, near Lahore, on 
Baisakh sudz Paranmashi 1775 Bk/3 May 1718. 
Since his father had died when he was barely 
five years of age, he was taken by his mother 
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and her brother Bagh Singh to Delhi where 
he grew up under the care of Mata Sundari, 
widow of Gurt Gobind Singh. On the eve of 
his return to the Punjab in 1729, Mata 
Sundari bestowed upon him a sword, a mace, 
a shield, a bow and a quiver full of arrows, a 
dress and a silver staff predicting that he 
would rise to eminence. On his arrival in the 
Punjab, Jassa Singh joined, at Kartarpur, the 
jatha or military band of (Nawab) Kapur 
Singh, who was deeply impressed by the 
young man’s codrage and ambition. When 
during his first invasion of the Punjab in 
January 1748, Ahmad Shah Durrani moved 
southwards from Lahore, the Sikh sardars 
under Nawab Kapur Singh and Jassa Singh 
Ahlivalia caused him much harassment at 
Nur di Sarai and Vairoval. Jassa Singh was 
one of the leading sardars who two months 
later defeated a strong Mughal force com- 
manded by Salabat Khan in an action at 
Amritsar. 

On the Baisakhi of 1748, a general as- 
sembly of Sikhs was convened at Amritsar 
which resolved to consolidate the sixty-five 
roving Sikh jathds into one command called 
Dal Khalsa under Jassa Singh. Its 11 subdivi- 
sions were called misls; the twelfth mzsl 
Phulkian traced a separate origin. Persecu- 
tion by the ruling Mughal authority mean- 
while became more virulent. Under Mir 
Mannut (Mu’'in ud-Din), sibahdar of Lahore 
from 1748 to 1753, numerous punitive de- 
tachments roamed the country to hunt out 
the Sikhs. After the death on 7 October 1753 
of Nawab Kapur Singh, Jassa Singh started 
seizing villages and towns in the Punjab 
thrown into confusion with the passing away 
of Mir Manna in November 1753 and estab- 
lished the system of ra@khi, protection cess or 
tax received for the secuity provided. The 
Dal Khalsa, under Jassa Singh, routed in April 
1754 an Afghan force from Lahore which 
had laid siege to Amritsar. In 1757, Jassa 
Singh struck at the rearguard of Taimtr Shah 
whom his father, Ahmad Shah, had appoint- 
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ed governor of Lahore and who was march- 
ing towards the city after sacking Kartarpur. 

In response to the request of Adina Beg, 
who, after his dismissal from the governor- 
ship of Lahore, was attacked by the Durranis 
from Lahore under Murad Khan and Buland 
Khan, Jassa Singh came to his rescue and 
defeated the Durranis at Mahalpur, in the 
Jalandhar Doab. In March 1758, the com- 
bined force of Adina Beg, the Marathas, and 
the Sikhs ransacked Sirhind and then 
marched upon Lahore. The Dal Khalsa, led 
by Jassa Singh and other sardars, took a deci- 
sive part in reinstalling, in April 1758, Adina 
Beg in Lahore. 

In October 1759, Ahmad Shah Durrani 
crossed the Indus and invaded northern India 
for the fifth time. For 15 months he was 
occupied subjugating the Marathas and the 
Jats of Bharatpur. On 17 January 1761, he 
finally defeated the Marathas at Panipat. 
During this period the Dal Khalsa established 
its authority in the Malva and Majha regions, 
exacted rakhiand levied nazaranas on Mughal 
as well as on Afghan satraps. The Sikhs under 
the leadership of Jassa Singh made a surprise 
attack on the Shah’s force near Amritsar in 
March 1761 and rescued 2,200 women 
captives whom the invader was carrying in 
his train as slaves. A combined force of 
Sukkarchakkia, Kanhaiya and Bhangi sardars 
worsted the troops of Khwaja Ubaid Khan, 
the Afghan governor of Lahore, near 
Gujranwala in September 1761, victorious 
Sikhs pursuing him to the walls of Lahore. 
The city was besieged and occupied by the 
Sikhs without any resistance. Jassa Singh 
Ahlavalia was proclaimed King of Lahore 
with the title of Sultan ul-Qaum (King of the 
Nation). A coin was issued in the name of 
Gura Nanak-Gurt Gobind Singh 
commemorating the Sikh victory with the 
inscription taken from the seal of Banda 
Singh Bahadur: 

Deg o tegh o fateh o nusrat be diring 

Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh 
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(Prosperity, power and unfailing victory 
received from Nanak and Gurii Gobind 
Singh) 

On hearing the news of the fall of 
Lahore, Ahmad Shah Durrani hastened 
towards the Punjab. This was in 1762 — his 
sixth incursion into India. The Sikhs retired 
to the south of the Sutlej. The Shah sent 
orders to all his faujddrs in the Punjab to 
join forces with Zain Khan, the governor of 
Sirhind. He set out from Lahore with a 
mammoth army estimated at 1,50,000 
strong, and covering a distance of about 
250 km in fewer than 36 hours reached 
Malerkotla on 5 Feburary. The Dal Khalsa, 
under the leadership of sardars such as Jassa 
Singh, Shiam Singh and Charhat Singh lay 
encamped at Kup, 9 km from Malerkotla. 
In the battle which followed about 25,000 
Sikhs (figure given in the Persian source 
Tahmas Namah) were killed, Jassa Singh 
Ahlivalia sustaining twenty-two wounds on 
his body. The battle of Kup is still remem- 
bered in Sikh history as Vadda Ghallughara 
or the Major Holocaust. Returning to 
Lahore, Ahmad Shah marched to Amritsar 
and had the Holy Harimandar blown up 
with gunpowder. Under the shadow of the 
carnage at Kup and the disaster at Amritsar, 
Jassa Singh, with the remnants of the Dal 
Khalsa, was waiting for his opportunity. 
While the Shah was still in Lahore, he fell 
upon Sirhind on 17 May 1762 and exacted 
nazarana from Zain Khan, the faujdar. In 
April 1763; he marched into the Jalandhar 
Doab and, after defeating the faujdar, 
Sa'adat Khan, occupied Kathgarh and 
Garhshankar. The Bhangis and the 
Sukkarchakkias joined Jassa Singh, and their 
combined force defeated the Afghan com- 
mander, Jahan Khan, near Sialkot, in No- 
vember 1763. The Dal Khalsa was again ac- 
tive and the Kanhaiya, Ramgarhia, Bhangi 
and Sukkarchakkia forces assembled un- 
der the command of Jassa Singh at Ropar. 
They occupied Kurali and Morinda, and 
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attacked Sirhind on 14 January 1764. The 
Afghan faujdar, Zain Khan, was killed and 
the town laid waste. 

On 17 April 1765, Sikhs reoccupied 
Lahore. The Dal Khalsa had during the pre- 
ceding year carried their arms into the trans- 
Yamuna territories of Najib ud-Daulah, the 
vakil-i-mutlg (plenipotentiary) of Emperor 
Shah Alam of Delhi. When in 1765, the 
Durrani came again, he was obliged to be 
conciliatory and he wrote to Jassa Singh and 
other sarddrs seeking an agreement with re- 
gard to the future political set-up in the 
Punjab, but the sardars spurned his overtures. 
Jassa Singh and the Dal Khalsa now had time 
to consolidate their conquests. The Indian 
empire of the Durrdanis lay in ruins. Najib 
ud-Daulah, alarmed at the growing influence 
of the Sikhs, resigned, and Emperor Shah 
Alam opened correspondenc with Jassa Singh 
and other Sikh chiefs with a view to securing 
his trans-Yamuna territories against their 
raids. The new wazir of the emperor, Abdul 
Ahad Khan, who had led an imperial force 
against Raja Amar Singh of Patiala in 1779, 
was beaten back by Jassa Singh. He returned 
the entire tribute collected from the Sikhs 
and paid Rs 7,00,000 as an indemnity to the 
Dal Khalsa. 

As a leader of the Dal Khalsa, Jassa Singh 
had organized the Sikhs militarily, over- 
thrown Afghan power in northern India and 
won from the Mughal emperor the right for 
Sikhs to rule independently over territories 
they had wrested from the Afghans. The suba 
of Sirhind came under the Phulkian chiefs; 
Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, was given 
over to the Bhangis; the Jalandhar Doab was 
parcelled out among several of the misls; 
and the foundations of the Ahlavalia princi- 
pality laid firmly at Kapurthala. Besides his 
leadership in the military and political 
spheres, Jassa Singh was widely revered for 
his deeply religious and pious character. It 
was considered especially meritorious to re- 
ceive amrit, the Sikh rites, at his hands. 
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Maharaja Amar Singh of Patiala was among 
those who sought him to administer to them 
the vows of initiation. 

Jassa Singh died on 20 October 1783 at 
the age of 65 and a samadh or cenotaph in 
his honour stands in the precincts of 
Gurdwara Baba Atal, near the Golden Tem- 
ple at Amritsar. 
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JASSA SINGH NAUSHEHRA NANGLI -(b. 
1793), son of Kahn Singh was born to 
Shergil Sikh family of Naushehra Nangal, a 
village in Amritsar district. One Chaudhari 
Sarvani, a descendant of Sher, founder of 
the tribe, built the village of Naushehra, also 
called Raipur Sarvani, during the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan. The emperor allowed 
him to hold it free of rent as a remunera- 
tion for the collection of revenue from the 
districts around it. The family retained the 
office of chaudhariat for several generations 
and continued collecting revenue and de- 
positing it into the imperial treasury till at 
last Mirza Singh, grandfather of Jassa Singh, 
joined the Kanhaiya Sardars about 1752. 
Jassa Singh’s father first served the Kanhaiyas 
and, after their fall, Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
When Desa Singh Majithia took over gover- 
norship of the hill districts lying between 
the Beas and the Ravi, both Jassa Singh and 
his father served under him, performing 
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military as well as civil duties. Jassa Singh 
held charge of the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar for two years under Lahina Singh 
Majithia. He continued to be in the employ 
of the Sikh government until the advent of 
the British who dispensed with his services. 
He was allowed to retain lands worth Rs 
2,800 annually, mainly in Gurdaspur district. 
His son, Harnam Singh, served as deputy 
inspector of police under the British. 
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JASSA SINGH RAMGARHIA (1723-1803), 
founder of the Ramgarhia chiefship and one 
of the prominent military leaders of the Sikhs 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
was born in 1723 at Ichogill, a village 20 km 
east of Lahore. His grandfather, Hardas Singh 
(d. 1716) had received pahul, the vows of the 
Khalsa, at the hands of Gura Gobind Singh 
and had fought in the campaigns of Banda 
Singh Bahadur. His father, Bhagvan Singh 
was killed in a fight against Nadir Shah dur- 
ing his invasion of India in 1739. Young Jassa 
Singh then joined the jatha of Nand Singh 
Sanghania and learnt the art of warfare at an 
early age. In 1745, he was deputed to settle 
terms with Adina Beg, the faujddr of the 
Jalandhar Doab, who was harassing the Sikhs 
under instructions from Nawab Zakariya 
Khan, the Mughal governor of Lahore. The 
wily faujdar, Adina Beg, prevailed upon Jassa 
Singh to accept office under him, with a 
minor command of a regiment consisting of 
100 Sikhs and 60 Hindus. The Sikhs were 
greatly annoyed at the conduct of their en- 
voy, but Jassa Singh did not remain with 
Adina Beg for long. When in October 1748, 
the Sikhs gathered at Amritsar to celebrate 
the festival of Divali, Mir Mannu, the new 
provincial governor, marched upon the city 
to expel the Sikhs. The Sikhs disappeared 
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into the neighbouring jungle, but 500 of 
them took shelter within their newly built 
fortress, Ram Rauni, and defied the Mughal 
force. The mud-fortress was besieged and 
skirmishes continued for four months in 
which two hundred Sikhs lost their lives. The 
survivors requested Jassa Singh to come to 
their rescue. Jassa Singh left Adina Beg, and 
made an appeal to Kaura Mall, the Diwan of 
Lahore and a Sahajdhari Sikh, to save the 
Sikhs from destruction. At the Diwan’s inter- 
cession, Mir Manni raised the siege, though 
the fortress of Ram Raunt was completely 
destroyed. . 

Mir Mannii’s death in November 1753 
plunged the Punjab into anarchy. The Sikhs 
again emerged into the open and decided 
to rebuild the Ram Rauni fort. Jassa Singh 
was assigned to this task and he, with the 
help of his contingent, reconstructed the 
fortress and named it Ramgarh. Since then 
Jassa Singh, earlier known as Ichogillia after 
the name of his village, or thoka (carpenter, 
the caste he came from) began to be called 
Ramgarhia in appreciation of the work done 
by him. 

In April 1758, Adina Beg became gover- 
nor of the Punjab. He sent a strong force 
under Mir 'Aziz Bakhshi to clear the forests 
in which Sikhs had taken shelter. A large 
number of them including Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia, Jai Singh Kanhaiya and Amar 
Singh Kingra, fled to Amritsar and took shel- 
ter in the fortress. Ramgarh was besieged. 
Jassa Singh and Jai Singh made numerous 
sallies killing a large number of the besieg- 
ers, but were ultimately forced to evacuate. 
After Adina Beg’s death in September 1758, 
the roving bands of the Sikhs returned. Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia and Jai Singh Kanhaiya 
united and within a short time they seized 
large slices of territory in four out of the five 
Doabs; they occupied the fertile tract called 
Riarki to the north of Amritsar embracing 
the district of Gurdaspur. Within a decade 
Jassa Singh became one of the leading fig- 
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ures of the Dal Khalsa. In 1770, he led plun- 
dering expeditions into the hills. The local 
rajas sought safety in submission and Jassa 
Singh collected a tribute of 2,00,000 rupees 
from the Kangra states. He built a fort at 
Talvara on the left bank of the Beas and 
stationed his brother, Mali Singh, with 4,000 
horse, in the fort. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 
along with other Sikh sardars, fought many a 
pitched battle against the Afghan invader, 
Ahmad Shah Durrani. 

As the Afghan threat receded, the Sikh 
sardars began fighting among themselves. The 
Ramgarhia-Kanhaiya cleavage over their ad- 
joining territories in the districts of 
Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur widened. In the 
battle of Dinanagar in 1775, Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia joined the Bhangi sardars 
against the forces of the Kanhaiyas and the 
Sukkarchakkias. Soon a rift appeared be- 
tween Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and Jassa Singh 
Ahlivalia when the latter wrested Zahira, a 
Ramgarhia territory, and conferred it upon 
Baghel Singh Karorsinghia. Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia and Jassa Singh Ahlavalia became 
sworn enemies of each other. Jai Singh 
Kanhaiya joined Jassa Singh Ahlavalia and 
the Ramgarhia Sardar had to flee the Punjab. 

Driven out of the Punjab, Jassa Singh 
became a soldier of fortune. He took posses- 
sion of Hissar and raised a large body of 
irregular horse, his depredations extending 
to the gates of Delhi and its suburbs and into 
the Gangetic Doab. Jassa Singh and other 
Sikh chiefs conquered Delhi and entered 
the Red Fort. Jassi Singh Ahlavalia ascended 
the throne on 11 March 1783, but Jass4 Singh 
Ramgarhia challenged his right to do so at 
which the Ahlivalia chief vacated the royal 
seat. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia then invaded 
Meerut and levied an annual tribute of 10,000 
rupees on the Nawab. Soon a body of 30,000 
horse and foot under him and Karam Singh 
crossed into Saharanpur district, ravaging it 
freely. 

. After the death of Jassé Singh Ahlivalia 
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in Octover 1783, there were further fissures 
in the Dal Khalsa. Jai Singh Kanhaiya and 
Mahan Singh Sukkarchakkia fell out. Mahan 
Singh won over to his side Raja Sansar Chand 
of Kangra and invited’Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 
to come back to the Punjab and make a bid 
to recover his lost possessions. Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia returned to the Punjab and al- 
lied himself with the Sukkarchakkias in or- 
der to destroy his old foe, Jai Singh Kanhaiya. 
Together they marched upon the Kanhaiya 
citadel of Batala in 1787. Jai Singh was de- 
feated and his son Gurbakhsh Singh killed. 
Jassa Singh recovered all his lost territories 
and set himself up at Batala, which he forti- 
fied by a thick wall. 

At the height of his power, Jassa Singh’s 
territory in the Bari Doab included Batala, 
Kalanaur, Dinanagar, Sri Hargobindpur, 
Shahpur Kandi, Gurdaspur, Qadian, 
Ghuman, Matteval, and in the Jalandhar 
Doab, Urmur Tanda, Sarih, Miani, Garhdi- 
vala and Zahura. In the hills Kangra, Nurpur, 
Mandi and Chamba paid him a tribute of 
two lakh of rupees. 

Jassa Singh died on 20 April 1803 at the 
age of 80. 
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JASSI, also called Jassi Bagvali to distinguish 
it from another village of the same name, is 
an old village 23 km from Bathinda (30°- 
14'N, 74°-59'E). It claims an historical shrine 
commemorating the visit of Gurt Gobind 
Singh who broke journey here while travel- 
ling from Muktsar through Lakkhi Jungle to 
Talvandi Sabo in 1706. According to legend 
popularized by an anonymous and undated 
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old chronicle, Sakhi Pothi, Gurtii Gobind 
Singh, on approaching Jassi, waded through 
the village pond on horseback. As he came 
out at the other bank, the black coat of the 
horse and the blue robes of the Gura turned 
white. The pond, since developed into a 70- 
metre square sarovarwith brick-lined embank- 
ment and steps, is called Baggsar, or the 
White Tank (bagga in Punjabi means white), 
and the shrine constructed near its southern 
bank is known as Gurdwara Sri Baggsar Sahib 
Patshahi Dasvin. The Gurdwara is affiliated 
to the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, but is managed by Nihangs of 
the Buddha Dal. 
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JASVANT SINGH, RAJA (1775-1840), suc- 
ceeded his father, Raja Hamir Singh, to the 
throne of Nabha in 1783 at the age of eight, 
under the guardianship of his stepmother, 
Mai Deso, a very resourceful and energetic 
woman. In 1790, after the death of Mai Deso, 
he assumed the reins of government into his 
own hands, Jasvant Singh conducted pro- 
tracted campaigns, first against Jind and then 
against Patiala, to regain disputed territory 
for his state. His feud with Jind ended in 
1789 with the death of the Jind chief, Gajpat 
Singh. With the help of General Perron of 
the Maratha service, he succeeded in check- 
ing the advance of the Irish adventurer, 
George Thomas. In 1804, he entered into 
alliance with Lord Lake against Jasvant Rao 
Holkar. In 1805, Raja Jasvant Singh in com- 
pany with Raja Bhag Singh of Jind appealed 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh to arbitrate his dis- 
pute with Patiala and though the dispute was 
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not resolved, Jasvant Singh was able to ex- 
tend his territory with grants from Ranjit 
Singh. Despite these favours, Jasvant Singh 
joined hands with the other Sutlej princes 
under the treaty of 1809. Jasvant Singh helped 
the British in the Gurkha war in 1814 as well 
as in the Kabul campaign in 1838. 

Raja Jasvant Singh was a popular prince 
much loved by his subjects. Writing about 
him, Sir David Ochterlony, British diplomat 
and soldier, said, “Jaswant Singh is one of 
the principal Sirdars under our protection 
and by far superior in manner, management, 
and understanding to any of them I have yet 
seen.” Sir Lepel Griffin considered him “the 
nearest approach to the civilized among the 
whole set of rude barons.” 

Raja Jasvant Singh died at Nabha on 22 
May 1840. 
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JASWANT SINGH (1896-1964), the young- 
est of the trinity of Jhabal brothers who were 
all active in the Gurdwara Reform move- 
ment, was born on 17 June 1896 at the vil- 
lage of Jhabal, in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab. After matriculating from Khalsa 
High School, Lahore, in 1916, Jaswant Singh 
joined Khalsa College, Amritsar, but had to 
discontinue his studies owing to his father’s 
death in 1918. Like his elder brothers, Amar 
Singh and Sarmukh Singh, Jaswant Singh 
began to devote his time to religious and 
social work while still very young. At the age 
of 23, he was elected president of the vil- 
lage Sri Gurt Singh Sabha. Side by side with 
his brothers, he participated in the agita- 
tions for securing the resignation of the 
manager of Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, ap- 
pointed by the British, for rebuilding the 
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Gurdwara Rikabgafj wall and for the refor- 
mation of Gurdwara Babe di Ber at Sialkot 
in October 1920. 

In 1920, he was elected joint secretary 
of the newly established district branch of 
the Sikh League. He was nominated a mem- 
ber of the first Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee in 1920, and he 
headed the first Local Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee formed for the 
management of the Darbar Sahib at 
Amritsar after the control of the Sikh 
shrines had passed into the hands of the 
Shiromani Committee. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee. In Akali and Congress move- 
ments, he courted arrest several times. On 
11 May 1921, he was jailed for six weeks for 
a public speech he delivered at Tarn Taran 
following the Nankana Sahib tragedy. 

On 26 November 1921, he was arrested 
for convening a divdn at Ajnala in support 
of the morcha for re-claiming from the Brit- 
ish keys of the Golden Temple treasury. He 
was arrested again in February 1922, for an 
alleged seditious speech he had delivered, 
and sentenced to jail. He was sent to the 
Dera Ghazi Khan Jail, where he was asked 
to remove his. blackturban. He protested 
against this for which reason his sentence 
was enhanced by nine months. He was set 
free in February 1925. On 4 November 1925, 
he was elected general secretary of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. In the elections of 1926, he was 
elected a member of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and pres- 
ident of the Local Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. He 
became president of the Darbar Sahib Com- 
mittee in the elections of 1933 as well, but 
he broke away from the Shiromani Akali Dal 
and joined hands with its rival, Central Akali 
Dal. Gradually, he receded from the politi- 
cal scene and died in obscurity on 14 July 
1964 at Chandigarh. 
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JASWANT SINGH, BHAGAT (1881-1967), 
prominent in the Gurdwara Reform move- 
ment of 1920-25, was born at Rawalpindi, 
now in Pakistan, on 15 Poh 1938 Bk/27 De- 
cember 1881, the son of Chaudhari Sajjan 
Singh. After matriculating from Mission 
School, Rawalpindi, he passed his B.A. ex- 
amination from Gordon _ College, 
Rawalpindi. In 1921, he became a member 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, and was elected its general sec- 
retary on 16 July 1922. He was arrested in 
connection with the Gurt ka Bagh agitation 
and was released on 14 March 1923. He 
suffered jail again in the Jaito morcha. He 
was set free on 26 January 1926 and, when 
fresh elections to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee took place, he was 
elected a member. Though he was re-elect- 
ed in 1930, he gradually withdrew himself 
from gurdwarda politics to be able to give 
more time to the family’s business. 

Bhagat Jaswant Singh died in Ambala on 
22 August 1967. 
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JATAULL, a village 5 km south of Nurpur 
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Bedi in Ropar District of Punjab, is sacred to 
Gurt Gobind Singh, who, according to local 
tradition, came here from Basali after the 
battle of Nirmohgarh in October 1700, and 
stayed for a short time. Gurdwara Damdama 
Sahib Patshahi Dasvin commemorates the 
Guri’s visit. The Gurdwara, comprising a 
5x3-metre room with a 2-metre-wide veran- 
dah in front, stands in the middle of the 
village. In the courtyard Nishan Sahib, the 
Sikh standard, flies atop a 6-metre high 
flagpost. The Gurdwara is managed by the 
local sangat. 

Gn.S. 


JATHA, from Sanskrit yaitza meaning a herd, 
flock, multitude, troop, band or host, signi- 
fies in the Sikh tradition a band of volun- 
teers coming forth to carry out a specific 
task, be it armed combat or a peaceful and 
non-violent agitation. It is not clear when 
the term jatha first gained currency, but it 
was in common use by the first half of the 
eighteenth century. After the arrest and ex- 
ecution of Banda Singh Bahadur in 1716, 
the terror let loose by the Mughal govern- 
ment upon the Sikhs forced them to leave 
their homes and hearths and move about in 
small bands or jathas, each grouped around 
a jathedar or leader who came to occupy this 
position on account of his daring spirit and 
capacity to win the confidence of his 
comrades. For every able-bodied Sikh who 
had undergone the vows of the Khalsa, it 
became necessary to join one or the other 
jatha to fight against the oppressors. Besides 
skill in the use of arms, he had to be a good 
horseman, because in guerilla warfare, such 
as the Sikhs had to resort to against the supe- 
rior might of the State, speed and mobility 
were of paramount importance. The weap- 
onry, in the beginning, ranged from knobbed 
clubs, spears and battle axes to bow and ar- 
rows and matchlocks. A long sword and a 
dagger were of course carried by every mem- 
ber of the Khalsa. Some of them wore armour, 
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but no helmets. During raids on enemy col- 
umns and baggage trains, the booty most 
valued was good horses and matchlocks so 
that most of the jathads were gradually 
equipped with firearms. Heavy artillery pieces 
were not favoured, as they impeded mobility 
and speed. However, as Ratan Singh Bhangi, 
Prachin Panth Prakash, says, they did carry 
lighter pieces such as zamburaks or camel 
swivels and long-range muskets, called 
jatyails. Usually, each jatha had to fend for 
itself; yet it was necessary to co-ordinate its 
activities with those of others and operate 
under an overall plan. The diverse jathas 
voluntarily accepted the control of Sarbatt 
Khalsa, the assembly of all the Sikh jathas at 
Amritsar on the occasions of Baisakhi and 
Divali when plans of action were formulated 
in the form of gurmatas or resolutions adopt- 
ed in the presence of Guru Granth Sahib. 
The brief respite provided by a tempo- 
rary detente with the government during 
1733-35 enabled the Sikh jathds to assemble 
and stay in strength at Amritsar with 
immunity. Nawab Kapir Singh, their chosen 
leader, knit the entire force into two dals, i.e. 
branches or sections — the Buddha Dal (army 
of the old) and Taruna Dal (army of the 
young). Taruna Dal was further divided into 
five jathas each with its own flag. With the 


’ end of the detente and the renewal of State 


persecution with redoubled vigour, the Sikhs 
had again recourse to smaller and more 
numerous jathas. Need for co-ordination 
forced them again to regroup themselves on 
the Divali of 1745 into 25 jathds, but the 
number multiplied again. ‘Ali ud-Din Mufti, 
‘Ibrat Namah, mentions 65 jathas. They were 
finally reorganized on the Baisakhi of 1748 
into 11 misls, under the overall command of 
Jassa Singh Ahliavalia. The entire fighting 
force of the Sikhs was named Dal Khalsa Ji. 
The misis were large bodies of mounted war- 
riors and might have been divided into sub- 
units, but the terms jatha and jathedar gradu- 
ally fell into disuse. The leaders of misls and 
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the Dal Khalsa preferred to be called sardars, 
a term borrowed from the Afghan invaders 
under Ahmad Shah Durrani. The establish- 
ment of monarchy under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh put an end to all these older institu- 
tions — jatha, misl, Dal Khalsa, Sarbatt Khalsa 
and gurmata. 

During the religious revival of the later 
nineteenth century, the Sikh reformers adopt- 
ed the term Khalsa Diwan for their central 
bodies and Singh Sabha for the local 
branches as well as for the entire movement. 
The term jathé was generally restricted to 
bands of preachers and choirs, a connota- 
tion still in vogue. It was during the Gurdwara 
Reform movement of the early twentieth 
century that dal and jatha reappeared. The 
apex body of Sikh agitators for political ac- 
tion for the liberation of their shrines from 
the mahants, the effete priestly class, came to 
be named the Shiromani Akali Dal and its 
locally organized branches Akali Jathas. Dur- 
ing the subsequent morchds or peaceful agita- 
tions organized by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, a body that later 
got statutory recognition under the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act, 1925, and by the Shiromani 
Akali Dal, which emerged as the major polit- 
ical party of the Sikhs, each band of volun- 
teers going forward to press a demand or to 
defy an unjust fiat of the government, was 
called a jatha. This use of the term is still 
prevalent. 
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JATI MALL (d. 1642), also referred to as Jati 
Malik or Malak Jati, was the son of Bhai 
Singha who laid down his life for Gura 
Hargobind in the battle of Amritsar (1629). 
Brahman by birth, Singha was the family 
priest of the Sodhis. He converted to Sikhism 
and became a skilled warrior. Likewise, his 
son, Jati Mall, practised the manly arts and 
took part in all the battles ‘ought by Gura 
Hargobind. Among his t- commanders, 
he ranked next only to Buai Bidhi Chand 
and Rai Jodh. He is said to have trained 
Gurt Tegh Bahadur in his boyhood in the 
use of arms. In the battles of Mehraj in De- 
cember 1634, Jati Mall was wounded in the 
chest by an arrow-shot, but made a quick 
recovery. He died ai Kiratpur in 1642. His 
son, Daya Ram, remained in the service of 
the Guriis and fought valiantly in the battle 
of Bhangani in 1688. 
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JATPURA, village adjacent to Lamman, 14 
km from Raikot (30°-39'N, 75°-37'E) in 
Ludhiana district on the Gurt Gobind Singh 
Marg, is believed to have been visited by 
Guru Hargobind during his sojourn in the 
Malva country in 1631-32. Gurdwara Sri 
Gurt Hargobind Sahib Bandi Chhor com- 
memorates that visit. It consists of a rectan- 
gular hall with a verandah on three sides 
and a domed room on the first floor. A 
residential room and the Guri ka Langar 
are at the back. The Gurdwara is managed 
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by Sant Ajaib Singh of Boparai, who also 
controls Gurdwara Guri Sar Panjauana at 
Lamman. 
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JATTU, BHAI, a learned Tivari Brahman, 
who accepted Sikh faith at the hands of Gurt 
Arjan. The Guri_ taught him to have belief 
in Gurii Nanak, who had revealed the Divine 
Truth to mankind. 

See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI.19 
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JATTU, BHAI (d. 1621), a devoted Sikh of 
the time of Guri Hargobind known for his 
fighting skill. In the battle of Ruhela he was 
despatched at the head of two hundred war- 
riors to meet the attacking Mughal force from 
Jalandhar. Towards the end of the action 
that ensued, Bhai Jatt challenged the com- 
mander of the enemy vanguard, Muhammad 
Khan, to a duel. Musket shots of both hav- 
ing gone astray, they, narrates Bhai Santokh 
‘Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, took up 
bows and arrows. “This time the arrows from 
both ends found their respective targets and 
the two warriors fell together mortally 
wounded, as men from both sides looked 


” 


on. 
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JATTU, BHAL, an ascetic of Jaunpur, received 
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instruction at the hands of Gura Hargobind 
and became a follower. According to Bhai 
Gurdas, Varan, XI. 31, he dedicated the rest 
of his life to seva, humble, dedicated service, 
and to preaching the Sikh faith. 
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JATTU BHANDARI, BHAI, a Khatri of 
Shahdara near Lahore, was a devoted Sikh of 
the time of Gurt Arjan. His name is includ- 
ed among the Gurii’s devotees in Mani Singh, 
Sikhan di Bhagat Mala. 
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JATTU BHIVA, BHAI, a Khatri Sikh of Gura 
Arjan’s time. He once visited the Guru at 
Amritsar and received instruction from him. 
His name figures in Bhai Gurdas, Varan, 


XI.20. 
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JATTU CHADDHA, BHAI, a Khatri of 
Chaddha clan, was initiated a Sikh by Gurt 
Arjan. The Gurti taught him always to re- 
member God and to dedicate himself to the 
service of others. His name appears in Bhai 
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Gurdas, Varan, X1.20. 
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JAUNPUR (25°-47'N, 82°-40'E), a district 
town in Uttar Pradesh, situated on the bank 
of the River Gomati, claims a historical 
gurdwara known as Gurdwara Tap Asthan 
Sri Gurt' Tegh Bahadur Ji (Bari Sangat) or 
simply Gurdwara Bari Sangat. A Sikh sangat 
was in existence in Jaunpur when Gurt Tegh 
Bahadur passed by travelling from the 
Punjab to the eastern parts in 1665. Bhai 
Gurbakhsh, a melodious singer of the di- 
vine hymns, called on the Guri, along with 
the Jaunpur sangai, at Varanasi. In appreci- 
ation of hir enchanting kirtan, the Guru 
bestowed on him the gift of a mridang (a 
double-sided Indian drum). From that day 
the sangat at Jaunpur came to be called 
Mridangvali Sangat. While returning from 
Patna to the Punjab, Gura Tegh Bahadur 
stayed for a while with Bhai Gurbakhsh at 
Jaunpur. A platform was raised commemo- 
rating the Gurti’s visit. A gurdwara was con- 
structed over it later. The Gurti Granth 
Sahib is seated in a commodious rectangu- 
lar hall. A platform built inside a separate 
small room represents the Tap Asthan, the 
spot where Guru Tegh Bahadur sat in 
meditation. Many persons, especially ladies, 
observe chalisa here to have their wishes 
fulfilled. On top of a sandy mound on the 
river bank not far from the Gurdwara, there 
is a ruined hut by the side of a narrow well. 
This hut and about two acres of land around 
it in the revenue village of Chachakpur are 
still shown in the name of Gurdwara Bari 
Sangat. According to local tradition, this 
was the spot where the Guri during his brief 
stay at Jaunpur used to bathe in the river 
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early in the morning and then sit in 
meditation. 

There used to be another shrine in 
Jaunpur known as Chhoti Sangat. It was lo- 
cated in a private house in Rao Mandal 
Mohalla. Till the death of the last Sikh oc- 
cupant of this house, Sardar Jawahar Singh, 
in the mid-1960’s, it was functioning as a 
sangat with the Gurt Granth Sahib installed 
in it. There used to be in this sangat an old 
hand-written copy of Gurt Granth Sahib as 
well as a steel arrow handed down from 
Guru Tegh Bahadur. Both these are now 
kept in Gurdwara Bari Sangat. There are, 
in fact, two hand-written dirs, holy volumes, 
in that Gurdwara — one of them transcribed 
in 1742 Bk/AD 1685 and the other in 180] 
Bk/AD 1744, 
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JAVALA SINGH, son of Desa Singh of Raja 
Sansi, in Amritsar district, accompanied 
Thakur Singh Sandhanvalia to England in 
1884 to call on the deposed sovereign of the 
Punjab, Duleep Singh, and stayed there for 
nine months as the Maharaja’s guest. In Feb- 
ruary 1887, Javala Singh joined Thakur Singh 
in Pondicherry, a French colony near Madras, 
where the latter had set up an emigre gov- 
ernment on behalf of the Maharaja. The same 
year, Thakur Singh died and Javala Singh 
was charged with bringing his ashes to his 
ancestral village, Raja Sansi. In the Punjab, 
he remained under police surveillance for 
some time and was once arrested for 
interrogation. 
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JAVALA SINGH (1866-1938), one of the pi- 
oneers of the Ghadr movement of 1914-15, 
was born about the year 1966 at Thattian, a 
village in Amritsar district of the Punjab. His 
father, Kanhaiya Singh, was a farmer of lim- 
ited means. Javala Singh was an ambitious 
youth and left home in 1905 to seck his 
fortune abroad. Visiting China, Panama and 
Mexico, he reached California in the United 
States of America in 1908. He soon came in 
contact with Baba Vasakha Singh of Dadehar, 
an old acquaintance of his, and they took on 
lease a farm of 500 acres of land near Sacra- 
mento, the capital of the state of California. 
Their hard work was rewarded and they made 
a reputation for themselves as growers of 
potatoes. The farm served as a meeting-place 
for Indian immigrants and all newcomers 
received here a warm welcome as well as 
hospitality. This led Javala Singh and his 
colleagues to plan for the establishment of a 
permanent centre to provide for the reli- 
gious, cultural and social needs of the grow- 
ing Sikh community. The centre appeared 
in the form of a gurdwara at Stockton which 
became in course of time a centre of revolu- 
tionary activity. 

Javala Singh was deeply impressed by the 
freedom and liberty the people of America 
enjoyed. With a view to spreading this spirit 
among his own countrymen, Javala Singh 
and Vasakha Singh set up Guri Nanak Edu- 
cational Society and invited four students 
from India to come and study at American 
universities and offered to underwrite their 
expenses. His patriotic fervour earned him 
great popularity and he was elected vice- 
president of the California branch of the 
Hindi Association at its meeting held on 31 
December 1913 at Sacramento. As the First 
World War broke out, Javala Singh along 
with some of his friends, toured the Pacific 
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Coast telling their countrymen that the ill- 
treatment they met with in America was the 
direct outcome of their inferior political sta- 
tus and that they must rise against the Brit- 
ish and free their motherland from their 
control. An organization, the Ghadr Party, 
was established to bring about an armed 
rebellion in India. The Ghadr newspaper 
which, besides English, was published in 
Punjabi and several other Indian languages, 
was the mouthpiece of its revolutionary 
ideology. Javala Singh was amongst the lead- 
ers of the first large group of Ghadrites which 
left San Francisco for India on 29 August 
1914. At Yokohama, he visited Japanese trad- 
ers and secretly secured from them some 
pistols. He attended a meeting in Hong Kong 
Gurdwara where he was elected a member 
of the central committee finally to work out 
the details of the rising. At Singapore, Javala 
Singh and some other leaders tried to win 
over the Indian regiments to join the na- 
tional revolt against the British. As socn as 
Javala Singh landed at Calcutta on 29 Octo- 
ber 1914, he was taken into custody along 
with several others. He was tried in the first 
Lahore Conspiracy Case and was sentenced, 
on 13 September 1915, to transportation for 
life with forfeiture of property. According 
to the trial court, Javala Singh was one of 
the brains of the party. He remained in Jail 
for 18 years. After his release in 1933, he 
identified himself with the cause of Punjab 
peasantry and worked for the Punjabi pa- 
per, Kirti, which voiced their grievances. One 
of the founders of the Punjab Kisan Sabha, 
he was elected its first president. He was 
again arrested in 1935 and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment for his work in the 
Punjab peasants’ movement. While he was 
on his way to Bengal to attend a session of 
the All-India Kisan Conference, he met with 
a fatal accident and died on 9 May 1938. 
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JAVALA SINGH of Siajoval, a village in 
Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, was a 
prominent associate of Bhai Maharaj Singh 
(d. 1856), leader of the anti-British revolt of 
1848-49. He remained with Maharaj Singh 
during the second Anglo-Sikh war and 
escaped with him to Jammi after the final 
defeat of the Sikh forces. He was later 
deputed to work in the Majha area and 
prepare the people for a fresh uprising. 
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JAVALA SINGH, BHAI SAHIB (1872-1952), 
a renowned exponent of the Sikh devotional 
music, was born in 1872 at the village of 
Saidpur in Kapurthala district of the Punjab. 
His father, Bhai Deva Singh and grandfa- 
ther, Panjab Singh were in their day cele- 
‘brated ragis or musicians who recited Sikh 
kirtan to the accompaniment of saranda, a 
stringed instrument. Javala Singh excelled at 
taus, another stringed instrument, and at 
harmonium. He had at his command such 
‘an abundance of traditional and classical 
tunes, composition of some of which was 
traced back to the times of the Guris them- 
selves, that he did not have to repeat a tune 
even when singing for weeks on end. He 
possessed a vast treasure of dhunis or tunes, 
partals, ritts or musical styles and traditional 
compositions. 

Bhai Javala Singh learnt to read Punjabi 
from Baba Pala Singh, a granthi, or scripture- 
reader, in his own village. Then he was sent 
to the Nirmala derd or monastery at the vil- 
lage of Sekhvan, in Firozpur district, and 
put under the charge of Baba Sardha Singh, 
who taught him music. At the derd, he also 
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studied the religious texts. For further train- 
ing in music, Baba Sardha Singh sent him 
to Amritsar to be under the tutelage of 
another maestro, Baba Vasava Singh, popu- 
larly known as Baba Rangi Ram Singh. After 
completing his course at Amritsar, Javala 
Singh returned to his village, Saidpur. Grad- 
ually he made his mark as a leading Sikh 
musician who was much in demand for per- 
forming kirtan at congregations at far-flung 
places. He subscribed to the Singh Sabha 
ideology which he zealously preached and, 
when the Akali movement for the reforma- 
tion of Gurdwara management got under- 
way, he jumped into it with equal 
enthusiasm. He courted arrest in the agita- 
tion for recovering the keys of the Golden 
Temple treasury taken away by the British 
deputy commissioner of Amritsar and in the 
Jaito morcha as a member of the first jatha 
or band of protesting volunteers as well as 
of the last. He was present at the cremation 
of the Nankana Sahib martyrs (1921). and, 
with the holy precincts reeking of blood, 
he most movingly recited, sitting by the side 
of the heap of corpses, Gur Nanak’s hymn: 
“khin ke sohile gaviahit Nanak ratu ka kungu 
pai ve lalo —- Paens to blood are being sung, 
says Nanak (such are the times), and the 
saffron of blood is now the adornment, O 
Lalo!” 

Javala Singh presided over the first all- 
India Ragis Conference held at Amritsar in 
1942. He died on 29 May 1952 at his village 
Saidpur. 

Ads. 


JAVALA SINGH PADHANIA - alias 
LAKHDATA (d. 1835), a Sandhai Jatt of the 
village of Padhana, in Lahore district, was a 
military commander in Sikh times. His 
father, Mit Singh (d. 1814), had joined 
service under Mahan Singh Sukkarchakkia 
and continued to serve under his son 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, taking part in several 
of his military campaigns. Sohan Lal Suri, 
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the official Lahore diarist, lists Javala Singh, 
among the principal sardars of the Maharaja. 
jJavala Singh following in his father’s 
footsteps, took part in the Maharaja’s Malva 
campaign of 1807 and in expeditions of 
Multan (1818), Kashmir (1819) and 
Mankera (1821). He was put in charge of 
the fortress of Attock which he, with a 
handful of troops, successfully guarded 
against Afghan onslaughts. In 1829, Javala 
Singh suffered a stroke of paralysis and 
retired from active service. A brave soldier, 
he was a man of generous disposition. Many 
stories are current of his generosity towards 
fagirs, Brahmans and indigent persons. It is 
recorded that he rescued from custody 
Diwan Baisakha Singh, a kardar under 
Kanvar Sher Singh, by paying his entire fine 
of over one lakh of rupees whereafter he 
came to be known as Lakhdata (dispenser 
of lakhs or millions). 

Javala Singh, who was married to the el- 
der sister of Maharani Jind Kaur, laid out an 
extensive garden midway between Lahore 
and the Badami Bagh, which became the 
Maharaja’s favourite resort. He often held 
his court there and received foreign 
dignitaries. 

Javala Singh died in 1835. 
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JAVALA SINGH, SANT (1878-1938), a pi- 
ous and learned Sikh who also worked as a 
royal tutor for a time, was born at the vil- 
lage of Dhamian Kalan, in Hoshiarpur dis- 
trict of the Punjab, on 26 October 1878. He 
learnt to read Gurmukhi and the Sikh Scrip- 
ture at the hands of an Udasi priest, Giani 
Prem Das, and continued further religious 
study under different scholars and theolo- 
gians, including Sant Khazan Singh Virakt 
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of Sukkho in Rawalpindi district (now in 
Pakistan). The death register of the Munic- 
ipal Committee of Patiala where he died 
shows him, in the parentage column, as chela 
or disciple of Sant Gulab Singh. Such was 
Sant Javala Singh’s reputation as a scholar 
that he was in 1905 appointed to instruct 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Patiala (1891- 
1938), then a young prince of 14, in Sikh 
texts and doctrine. Brought up in the aus- 
tere way of a Nirmala sadhi, Sant Javala 
Singh now adopted the attire of a courtier, 
though he remained at heart a deeply reli- 
gious person. Collection of rare articles 
became one of his hobbies. He also wrote 
humorous verse in Braj. However, none of 
his writings has survived, except a six-page 
Stharft Vedant Svarup Bodhni, published in 
1892. It is an acrostic in Punjabi, in baint 
metre, based on letters of the Persian 
alphabet. 

Sant Javala Singh died at Patiala on 24 
March 1938 in a stampede occurring in the 
funeral procession of his own pupil, Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh. 
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JAVALA SINGH, SANT (1889-1957), widely 
revered for his piety especially among Sikhs 
in the Doaba region of the Punjab, was born 
on 1 May 1889 at Langeri, a village in 
Hoshiarpur district. His parents, Narain 
Singh and Raj Kaur, were known as highly 
religious persons. Javala Singh was their 
eighth child and the only brother of seven 
sisters. He received instruction at the village 
primary school and at the gurdwara. Tall and 
of athletic built, he joined the army on 5 
January 1907 as a soldier in the 35th Sikh 
Battalion. It was during his service at 
Rawalpindi that he came in contact with Sant 
Aya Singh, spiritual successor to the cele- 
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brated saint Sant Karam Singh of Hoti, a 
village near Mardan cantonment in the 
North-West Frontier Province. He formally 
became disciple of Sant Aya Singh on 5 March 
1911. Javala Singh saw action in France dur- 
ing World War I, but resigned from the army 
on | January 1917 and joined the dera at 
Hoti to devote himself to a life of contempla- 
tion and service. At the persuasion of Sant 
Harnam Singh of his native Hoshiarpur dis- 
trict and with the permission of his religious 
mentor, Sant Aya Singh, Javala Singh re- 
turned home to the Doaba in December 1918 
and settled in a lonely place between the 
villages of Harkhoval and Pandori Bibi, about 
11 km southwest of Hoshiarpur. Santgarh, 
the name by which his derad came to be known, 
attracted Sikhs in increasingly large numbers. 
They came drawn by Sant Javala Singh’s pi- 
ous manner and by the simplicity and lucid- 
ity of his religious discourses. Thousands 
received the rites of Khalsa initiation at his 
hands, among them being Maharaja 
Yadavinder Singh, ruler of Patiala state. Sant 
Javala Singh supported the Akali and Babar 
Akali movements and set himself staunchly 
against the heresy preached by the Parich 
Khalsa Diwan of Bhasaur. At his initiative 
several gurdwdaras were raised or rebuilt at 
Sikh holy places, such as Anandpur, Patna 
and Talvandi Sabo. 
Sant Javala Singh died at Domeli, a village 
in Kapurthala district of the Punjab, on 13 
November 1957. 
G.S.P. 


JAVAND SINGH, one of the five Sikhs who 
administered pahul or the vows of Khalsa to 
Maharaja Duleep Singh at Aden, belonged 
-to the village of Barki, in Lahore district. 
After serving for a while as a police constable, 
he had retired to his village to take to 
farming. When the news came that the 
Maharaja had been detained at Aden and 
refused permission to come to India, Javand 
Singh and Thakur Singh of Wagah 
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proceeded to Aden to meet him. At Aden, 
Duleep Singh decided formally to return to 
the faith of his forefathers and receive the 
rites of initiation. Javand Singh was included 
among the five Sikhs chosen to conduct the 
ceremony. 
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JAVAND SINGH, BHAI (1887-1921), one of 
the martyrs of Nankana Sahib, was born on 
22 September 1887, the second of the three 
sons of Bhai Ala Singh and Mai Bisso of 
Nizampur village in Amritsar district. His 
elder brother Gujar Singh had registered 
himself as a volunteer for the liberation of 
holy shrines at Nankana Sahib, but when the 
call came on 19 February 1920, Javand Singh 
insisted that he take his brother’s place in 
the jatha led by Bhai Lachhman Singh 
Dharovali which was allowed. The jatha was 
killed in the firing on their entry into 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan the following 
morning. 
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JAVAND SINGH MOKAL (d. 1840), soldier 
and courtier of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. His 
father, Thakur Singh, held a minor 
command. Javand Singh joined the Sikh army 
as a trooper. He was placed under Diwan 
Muhkam Chand and took part in the battle 
fought near Attock, in July 1813. The same 
year he fought in the battle of Haidru in 
which the Sikhs worsted the Wazir of Kabul, 
Fateh Khan. For his gallantry in the battle he 
was assigned a jagzr worth Rs 30,000 annually 
in Gujrat district. He also took part in the 
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expeditions of Multan (1818) and Kashmir 
(1819). His fortune rose quickly, and he 
became a sardar and companion of the 
Maharaja. 

Javand Singh, along with his troops, was 
in the entourage of the Maharaja at the Ropar 
meeting in 1831. His sons, Bela Singh and 
Gurmukh Singh, inherited the jagir. The 
former, with 200 horse, took part in the first 
Anglo-Sikh war. He was wounded at Sabhraon 
and washed away in the River Sutlej. Bela 
Singh’s son, Surjan Singh, fought in the sec- 
ond Anglo-Sikh war. His jagir was confiscat- 

| ed by the British. 
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JAVEHAR MALL, BHAI, was a masand at 
Varanasi during the time of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. Some of the Gurii’s hukamndmas 
or edicts issued to sangats of Banaras 
(Varanasi) and still preserved in Gurdwara 
Bari Sangat, Varanasi, addressed him vari- 
ously as Javehar Mall, Javehar Das or simply 
as Javehari. While passing through Varanasi 
on the way to Patna, Gura Tegh Bahadur left 
one of his horses, named Sridhar, who had 
fallen sick, in the care of the sangat there. 
One of the hukamnamas directs Bhai Javehar 
Mall to send the horse upon recovery to 
Patna. 
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JAWAHAR SINGH (d. 1838), son of Bishan 
Singh and great - grandson of Sodhi Abhai 
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Ram, served in the Sikh army under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The family traced its descent 
from Baba Kaul, founder of the village of 
Dhilvan, now in Faridkot district. Abhai Ram, 
who enjoyed the esteem of the chiefs of 
Patiala and Nabha, added to the family’s 
fortunes. Jawahar Singh established himself 
at Dhilvan and being the eldest in the family 
succeeded to the sarddri or chiefship after 
his father’s death in 1826. Jawahar Singh 
fought under Diwan Mohkam Chand in the 
cis-Sutle} campaign conquering territories for 
the Lahore Darbar. During this campaign 
Zira, Mudki, Kot Kapira, Badhni and Chuhar 
Chakk were occupied. Jawahar Singh 
founded the village of Sibian and took 
possession of Kaleke. As a reward for the 
services rendered by him in various 
expeditions including those of Multan and 
Peshawar, Maharaja Ranjit Singh conferred 
upon him some villages in Zira tahsil and 
Dusanjh in Moga. Jawahar Singh died in 
1838, 
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JAWAHAR SINGH (1814-1845), son of 
Manna Singh Aulakh, was wazir or prime 
minister of the Sikh kingdom for a few 
months from 14 May 1845 to 21 September 
1845 during the regency of his sister, 
Maharani Jind Kaur. He was appointed 
guardian to his young nephew, Duleep Singh, 
who came to the throne in September 1843. 
After the fall of Hira Singh and his adviser 
Pandit Jalla in December 1844, three per- 
sons, Lal Singh, Gulab Singh and Jawahar 
Singh, staked their claim to prime 
ministership. Maharani Jind Kaur, who kept 
the contro] of Lahore affairs in her hands, 
had ultimately Jawahar Singh appointed 
prime minister on 14 May 1845. Jawahar 
Singh’s tenure of office proved to be the 
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briefest. He was drawn into the vortex of 
courtly intrigue and was instrumental in 
having Kanvar Pashaura Singh murdered 
after he had thrown himself at the mercy of 
the troops and was being brought back to 
Lahore from Attock. This enraged the army 
who resolved to punish him forthwith. 
Jawahar Singh was required by the army 
patches (leaders) to present himself before 
them on 21 September 1845. He prevaricat- 
ed, and even tried to win them over by free 
distribution of gold, but to no avail. At last 
he appeared before them on the given date 
in the company of his sister, Maharani Jind 
Kaur, and the Maharaja. Paying no heed to 
the entreaties of the wailing sister, the sol- 
diers speared him to death as he came with- 
in their reach. 
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JAWAHAR SINGH, a native of Sarhali in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, joined Bhai 
Maharaj Singh (d. 1856) at Dev Batala soon 
after the second Anglo-Sikh war. He was left 
behind at their camp at Chumbtin the interior 
of Jammu region, when Maharaj Singh with 
the main body of his troops shifted to Sijoval, 
in Gurdaspur district. He soon re-joined them 
at Zahura, in Hoshiarpur district. Hewasamong 
the twenty trusted men detailed to rescue 
Maharaja Duleep Singh from British custody. 
He rejoined Bhai Maharaj Singh at Sham 
Chaurasi at the beginning of December 1849 
and was among those arrested with him on the 
night of 28-29 December 1849. 
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JAWAHAR SINGH, BHAI (d. 1924), one of 
the Jaito martyrs, was the son of Bhai Khetu, 
a Mazhabi Sikh of the village of Kundal in 
Fazilka tahstl of Firozpur district. He had 
served in the army for about five years dur- 
ing which time he had been admitted to the 
rites of the Khalsa. He had also learnt to 
read and write enough Punjabi to become a 
fluent reader of the Scripture. He had be- 
come an AkaAli activist and joined the first 
shahidi jathé or martyrs’ column ready to die 
to have the sacrilege at Jaito indemnified. 
The jatha was fired upon by police as it 
reached near the Gurdwara on 21 February 
1924. Bhai Jawahar Singh was one of those 
who died in the firing. 

G.S.G. 


JAWAHAR SINGH NALVA (1809-1877), son 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s celebrated 
general, Hari Singh Nalva, joined the Sikh 
army in 1832 and was sent to Jahangira, a 
military post on the northwest frontier. Two 
years later he was posted to Peshawar where 
he took part in numerous campaigns against 
the Afghans up to the time of his father’s 
death at Jamrid in April 1837. During the 
second Anglo-Sikh war, he joined hands with 
Raja Sher Singh’s forces and fought against 
the British with great gallantry at Chelianvala, 
leading a desperate charge of irregular 
cavalry, which had nearly proved decisive. 

In 1857, Jawahar Singh was appointed 
Risaldar in the Ist Sikh Cavalry raised by 
the British after the abrogation of Sikh rule. 
He saw action at Lucknow, Kanpur and at 
several other places. In 1859, he was re- 
warded with jagirs for his services and, in 
1862, was made an honorary magistrate at 
Gujranwala. 

Jawahar Singh died in 1877. 
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JAWAHAR SINGH RANDHAVA, son of Prem 
Singh, a soldier in the army of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, belonged to the Randhava 
family of the village of Khunda in Gurdaspur 
district, who had once been with the Kanhaiya 
misl, but a major portion of whose territory 
had been confiscated by the Maharaja. Prem 
Singh had to seek a place under a relation, 
Desa Singh Majithia, with ten sovdrs or 
horsemen, in which capacity he continued 
to serve Maharaja Ranjit Singh until his death 
in November 1824. 

Jawahar Singh joined the service of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1836 along with his 
brother Jaimal Singh. He proceeded to 
Peshawar with Lahina Singh when the latter 
marched out to relieve the Sikh army after 
the battle of Jamrid in April 1837. Jawahar 
Singh also served under Lahina Singh in the 
hill country of Mandi. The Khunda sardars 
remained the hereditary jagirddrs of the 
Majithia sarda@rs until the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849. 
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JAWAHIR SINGH, BHAT (1859-1910), a 
leading figure in the Singh Sabha move- 
ment, was the son of Bhai Atma Singh 
Kapur of Gujranwala, now in Pakistan. He 
was born at Amritsar in 1859. After finish- 
ing school, he entered service in the ac- 
counts department of the North Western 
Railway in 1876, and making steady progress 
rose to be the superintendent in the 
Manager’s office in 1903. In 1882, he at- 
tended law classes of the University of the 
Panjab, but did not continue to complete 
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the course. In 1886, he applied for the 
position of a granthi at the Harimandar at 
Amritsar, but his candidature was rejected 
owing to his earlier religious affiliations. In 
his younger days, Jawahir Singh had been, 
under the influence of Sant Bahadur Singh, 
a follower of the Gulabdasi sect, and had 
later joined the Arya Samaj. He had been 
the secretary of the Lahore Arya Samaj and 
vice-president of the Arya Paropkarini Sabha 
from 1878 to 1883. He was also appointed 
a member of the Arya Patrika committee in 
1885. Meanwhile, however, he, along with 
his friend and associate, Bhai Ditt Singh, 
had been reclaimed to his ancestral faith 
through the influence of Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh, Kanvar Bikrama Singh and Sardar 
Atar Singh of Bhadaur, although he did not 
formally break away from the Arya Samaj 
until 25 November 1888, when, at its elev- 
enth annual meeting at Lahore, Pandit 
Guru Dutt, of Government College, spoke 
in highly provocative terms attacking the 
Sikh Gurus. Thereafter, Bhai Jawahir Singh 
devoted himself whole-heartedly to the 
cause of the Singh Sabha movement. He 
became vice-president of the Lahore Singh 
Sabha, and went out lecturing on its behalf 
when free from official duties during Christ- 
mas and other holidays. Promotion of edu- 
cation among Sikhs was one of his persis- 
tent concerns. Unlike some other leaders 
of the Singh Sabha, he kept clear of the 
wranglings of the factional Lahore and 
Amritsar groups. 

Jawahir Singh’s interest in education 
dated back to his Arya Samaj days. He had 
been one of the original promoters of the 
D.A.V. College at Lahore in 1885, and had 
worked as secretary of its fund-raising 
committee. He had also been a fellow of 
the Anjuman-i-Punjab. Earlier, in 1882, he 
had pressed the claims of the Punjabi lan- 
guage before the Hunter Commission on 
Education. He himself passed the proficien- 
cy examination (Buddhiman) in Gurmukhi 
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Punjabi from the University of the Pafjab 
in 1886. In 1899, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Punjab Text Book Committee. 


He was made a fellow of the Pafjab Univer- | 


sity in November 1904. Already, in 1897, he 
had been elected a member of the Calcutta 
Literary Society. But his singular contribu- 
tion to the cause of Sikh education was his 
steadfast work for the establishment of the 
Khalsa College at Amritsar. He was one of 
the members of the Khalsa College Estab- 
lishment Committee set up in 1890, and 
when, in March 1892, the College was 
opened, he was made honorary secretary of 
the College Council. He worked in this 
capcity for 14 years. He resigned the office 
twice, in 1897 and in 1902, but the Council 
considered him indispensable and persuad- 
ed him to stay on. When in 1906, he finally 
resigned the secretaryship as well as his 
membership of the managing committee, 
he still continued as a member of the Col- 
lege Council. 

In July 1897 he was appointed a member 
of the management committee for Maharaja 
Sher Singh’s samadh at Shah Bilaval, Lahore. 
His name was also enrolled in the list of 
assessors to help sessions courts in the trial 
of criminal cases. On several occasions, he 
approached the government, on behalf of 
the Sikh community, and presented address- 
es to British viceroys and lieutenant- 
governors. The refrain of these addresses 
was a request for the extension of education- 
al facilities in villages and for making Punjabi 
the basis of education, with due provision 
for subsequent acquisition of English and 
high scholarship. 

Bhai Jawahir Singh wrote a number of 
books, mostly in Urdu. He was once officially 
commended for preparing the best 
chronogram in Persian for the inauguration 
of the Lansdowne Bridge over the Indus at 
Sakkhar in 1889. The congratulatory note 
from the director of the North Western Rail- 
way said: “Bhai Jawahir Singh — allow me to 
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congratulate you as the best poet of all that 
we tried.” His works include Khalsa Dharam, 
Tflas-i-Hind, Dayanand Itihés, Dharam Vichar, 
Guide to Punjabi, Aimal-i-Arya and Radd-i- 
Batlan or Taryaq-i-Sarasvati Phobia, The last 
two contain his polemic against the Arya 
Samaj, following his disavowal of it. [flas-i- 
Hind or The Poverty of India and Dharam 
Vichar or Thoughts on Duty were favourably 
reviewed even by English newspapers like 
the Homeland Mail. 

Bhai Jawahir Singh commanded the re- 
spect of his British officers as well as of the 
Sikh aristocracy. He had the rare privilege of 
having bartvara (mutual friendly relations) 
with the rulers of Patiala, Nabha, Jind and 
Kapurthala on occasions of joy and sorrow. 
He died, after a brief illness, on 14 May 
1910. 
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JETHA, BHAI. See Guri Ram Das 


JETHA, BHAT, a Sikh of the time of Guri 
Ram Das. He received initiations and instruc- 
tion at the hands of the Guru himself. 
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JETHA, BHAI, a Sethi Khatri, and Bhai Paira 
Chandalia once visited Guru Arjan and com- 
plained that Brahmans ridiculed them for 
not observing the traditional rituals during 
the preparation and eating of meals, without 
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which, according to the Brahmans, the food 
remained impure. The Guru, as says Bhai 
Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, told them 
that the only rituals worth observing were 
“feeding the hungry and the poor and recit- 
ing grace or thanks-giving prayer and utter- 
ing the name Vahiguri before one starts 
eating.” 
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JETHA BHAI (d. 1634), a devoted Sikh who 
successively attended upon Guru Arjan and 
Gurt Hargobind. He took part in seva for the 
excavation of the sacred pool at Amritsar and 
the construction of the Harimandar. He was 
one of the five Sikhs who accompanied Gurt 
Arjan on his last journey to Lahore where he 
met a martyr’s death in 1606. His other four 
companions were Bhai Bidhi Chand, Bhai 
Langah, Bhai Paira and Bhai Pirana. These 
Sikhs were witness to the events leading to 
the Gurti’s martyrdom. They cremated his 
body and returned to Amritsar to relate to 
Guru Hargobind and the Sikhs what had 
happened. Bhai Jetha and the other four 
received training in the fighting skills and 
were appointed by Gurii Hargobind to lead a 
troop of one hundred horsemen each. He 
accompanied the Guri to Delhi and was in 
attendance upon him during his detention in 
the Fort of Gwalior. He took part in battles 
against the imperial troops, and fell fighting 
at Mehraj on 16 December 1634. In Bhai 
Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, 
Bhai Jetha is described fighting his last battle 
as an old man with a grey beard. 
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JETHA, BHAI, Bhai Phirna and Bhai Changi, 
all Bahil Khatris, once came to Gurd Arjan 
to seek instruction. They said, “Some repeat 
the name of Rama, others of Krsna; some 
repeat Om, others Soham. We have been 
taught to meditate on Vahiguri. Tell us, 
Master, which name is the most efficacious?” 
The Guri, says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di 
Bhagat Mala, replied, “Any boat would take 
one across a river, but one should stick to the 
boat one has boarded. All names of God lead 
to liberation. For Sikhs the name revealed by 
Gurt Nanak is Vahigurt.” Bhai Jetha and his 
companions, thus enlightened, concentrat- 
ed on Vahigurii themselves and told others 
to do so. 
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JETHA, BHAI, was the masand, or parish 
preacher, at Lakhnaur at the time of the 
visit, in 1670, of child Gobind Rai (later Guri 
Gobind Singh), who arrived there travelling 
with his mother, Mata Gujaril, and grand- 
mother, Mata Nanaki, from Patna to 
Anandpur. 
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JETHA SINGH vas a Sikh of Gura Gobind 
Singh’s time. He was a merchant by profes- 
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sion and lived at Ahmadnagar. He was host, 
in Ahmadnagar, to Bhai Daya Singh, one of 
the Pafij Pidre, who travelled in 1706 to the 
South with Gurtii Gobind Singh’s letter, 
Zafarnamah, to be delivered to Emperor 
Aurangzib. 
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JHABAL KALAN (spelt Chabal in Survey of 
India maps), village 15 km west of Tarn Taran 
(31°-27'N, 74°-56'E) in Amritsar district of 
the Punjab, is sacred to Gurt: Hargobind, 
who came here to perform the marriage of 
his daughter, Bibi Viro, on 26 Jeth 1686 Bk/ 
24 May 1629. During the Mughal times Jhabal 
fell on the main Delhi-Lahore highway and 
the road junction here was known as Manak 
Chowk. The shrine established at the spot 
consecrated by Gurii Hargobind’s stay on 
the western edge of the village came to be 
called Gurdwara Manak Chowk. It is now 
known as Gurdwara Bibi Viro Sahib. Con- 
structed, according to local tradition, during 
the eighteenth century, the building com- 
prises a square marble-floored hall, with the 
sanctum in the middle. Above the sanctum 
there are two storeys of square rooms topped 
by a dome with a gold-plated pinnacle. The 
Gurdwara is managed by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee through 
a local committee. 

Jhabal has also produced some eminent 
personalities of Sikh history such as Bhai 
Langah, Mai Bhago, Sardar Baghel Singh, 
the leader of the Karorsinghia misl, and the 
three Jhabalia brothers, Amar Singh, 
Sarmukh Singh and Jaswant Singh who 
took a leading part in the Gurdwara Re- 
form movement. A gurdwara commemorat- 
ing Mai Bhago has been constructed with- 
in the compound of Gurdwara Bibi Viro 
Sahib. 
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JHANDA, BHAI, of the village of Dalla, now 
in Kapurthala district of the Punjab, was a 
devoted Sikh of the time of Gurt Amar Das. 
He was among those who waited on the Gurt 
when he visited Dalla. Among the visitors 
was also a learned Pandit. He undertook to 
serve the Sikhs by reciting to them the holy 
texts and ask for nothing in return. The Gurt 
ended the assembly by adjuring the Sikhs 
faithfully to observe the Guris’ festivals. 
See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 16. 
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JHANDA, BHAT (1580-1661), a prominent 
Sikh of Gurt Har Rai’s time, was a grandson 
of Bhai Bhana, the youngest son of the vener- 
able Bhai Buddha. He was born to Bhai 
Bhana’s younger son, Sarvan and his wife 
Aiyan, in 1580. At the age of 16, he was 
married to Bibi Sulakkhani. Even during the 
lifetime of his grandfather, he displayed in- 
terest in managing the family estate which he 
extended considerably. It is said that he had 
in that area twenty-five villages, the land rev- 
enue of which accrued to him. He also had a 
jagir given him by Emperor Shah Jahan. He 
became a wealthy and influential man, yet he 
maintained his reputation as a pious and 
humble Sikh of the Gurt. He made frequent 
visits to Amritsar and, later to Kiratpur to wait 
upon him. When his father, Bhai Sarvan, 
joined Gurt Hargobind’s train, he summoned 
his son to Kiratpur. There Bhai Jhanda devot- 
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ed himself whole-heartedly to the service of 
the Guri and his Sikhs, who came from far 
and near to see him. He brought firewood 
from the forests for the Guri ka Langar. He 
was especially known for his spirit of humility 
and obedience. It is recorded by a contempo- 
rary chronicler, Zulfiqar Ardistani, the au- 
thor of Dabistan-i-Mazahib, that once Guria 
Hargobind, while having a stroll in the gar- 
den at Kiratpur, told Bhai Jhanda to stand 
and wait for him at the entrance. The Gura 
after some time left through another exit. 
Jhanda, in the absence of any further instruc- 
tions, kept standing at the garden-gate until 
the Guri, informed on the fourth day of what 
had happened, recalled him. After his father’s 
death in 1651, Bhat Jhanda took his place in 
the Gurda’s train. He himself died at his vil- 
lage, Jhanda Ramdas, in early 1661. It is said 
that Guru Har Rai himself attended his fu- 
neral and appointed his son, Bhai Gurditta, 
to take his place at Kiratpur. 

M.G:S. 


JHANDA KALAN, village 7 km south of 
Sardilgarh (29°-42'N, 75°-14'E), in Mansa 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru 
Gobind Singh, who, according to Bhai 
Santokh Singh, Sr Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, 
stayed here overnight while on his way from 
Talvandi Sabo to Sirsa in 1706. A shrine 
commemorating the visit was later estab- 
lished, about 200 metres southwest of the 
village. It was served by a line of Udasi 
sadhus until the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee took over posses- 
sion under the Sikh Gurdwaras Act of 1925. 
The old shrine has since been demolished 
and a more spacious building constructed 
by Nihangs of the Buddha Dal. The square 
high-ceilinged hall has a sanctum in the 
centre and a basement below. The sanctum 
is topped by a lotus dome. Special congre- 
gations take place on every no-moon day. 
The shrine is popularly known as Gurdwara 
Jhanda Sahib. 
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JHANDA RAMDAS, popularly called 
Ramdas, a village in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab, celebrates Baba Buddha of revered 
memory in the Sikh tradition. His son, Bhai 
Bhana, founded this village and named it 
after his own grandson, Jhanda, and the 
family shifted here from their ancestral vil- 
lage of Kattht Nangal. The long-lived Baba 
Buddha himself had spent most of his time 
at the feet of the Gurts, from Gurt Nanak 
to Gurti Hargobind, but he would occasion- 
ally come to visit his family at Jhanda 
Ramdas. The last few months of his life were 
spent in this village. As the end came near, 
he longed to have a glimpse of the Gurit. 
Gurtt Hargobind did arrive at Jhanda 
Ramdas before Baba Buddha died, on 
Maghar sud? 4, 1688 Bk/16 November 1631. 
The Gurt himself performed the last rites. 
Three gurdwards now commemorate the 
Gurii’s visit and the passing away of Baba 
Buddha. 


GURDWARA BUNGA SAHIB, 200 metres east of 
the village, marks the site where Guriu 
Hargobind had encamped. From here he, 
according to the local tradition, went bare- 
foot to see Baba Buddha. 


GURDWARA SAMADHAN, about one kilometre 
northeast of Jhanda Ramdas, was built on 
the site of the cremation of Baba Buddha. 
Gurt’ Hargobind gave his shoulder to the 
bier, put the flame to the pyre and collected 
the ashes on the fourth day after the 
cremation. 
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GURDWARA TAP ASTHAN BABA BUDDHA JI, on 
the southern edge of the village, stands where 
the venerable family had once lived and 
where Baba Buddha had died. It is said that 
the Lahore troops sacked Jhanda Ramdas in 
1824 and destroyed the house of Baba 
Buddha’s descendants. When Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh heard of this, he was filled with 
remorse. He then had this gurdwara built on 
the site of the demolished house. The 
Gurdwara stands on a raised plinth in the 
middle of a walled compound which is below 
the street level. It comprises a square sanc- 
tum, with a verandah all around. The floor is 
of white marble and the walls are lined with 
marble slabs. The interior surface of the wallls 
as well as the ceiling is decorated with stucco 
work inset with reflecting glass pieces and 
painted artistically in gold, red and blue. 
The Gura Granth Sahib is seated on a cano- 
pied throne of white marble. 

The Gurdwara is managed by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. It owns 2,200 acres of land. Be- 
sides the daily prayers and the usual Sikh 
anniversaries, largely attended gatherings 
take place on the fifth day of the dark half of 

each lunar month. 
| M.G.S. 


JHANDA SINGH (d. 1774) succeeded his 
father, Hari Singh, to the leadership of the 
Bhangi principality upon his death in 1765. 
Under Jhanda Singh, the power and pres- 
tige of the Bhangi misl rapidly increased. In 
1766, he challenged both Shuja' Khan, 
Afghan governor of Multan, and Mubarak 
Khan, the ruler of Bahawalpur. As a result 
of the battle that followed, the holy town of 
Pakpattan was declared to be the line of 
demarcation between the Bhangi territories 
and those belonging to the Muslim chiefs. 
In 1772, Jnanda Singh attacked Multan once 
again, and drove out the Nawab. Multan 
became a Khalsa territory and the city was 
parcelled out between Jhanda Singh and his 
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commander, Lahina Singh. Jhanda Singh 
then went on to sack Jhang, Khushab, 
Mankera and Kala Bagh. He also attacked 
the stronghold of Chattha jatts at 
Rastlnagar, later known as Ramnagar. He 
seized from there the Zamzama gun, which 
later became famous as Bhangian di Top, 
i.e. the gun of the Bhangis, and carried it 
to Amritsar. Jhanda Singh completed at 
Amritsar the Fort of the Bhangis begun by 
his father, Hari Singh. He also laid out a 
garden there and erected another Katra or 
bazaar named after him. 

Towards the end of his career, Jhanda 
Singh was involved in constant warfare and 
feud with the other Sikh chiefs. He was killed 
in 1774 when embroiled in a battle with the 
Kanhaiyas and the Sukkarchakkias at Jammua 
wither he had marched to settle the issue of 
succession to the chiefship. 
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JHANDA SINGH (d. 1797), of Sultanvind 
near Amritsar, like many other Majha Jatts 
of his time, took advantage of the breakup 
of the Mughal power to secure an estate for 
himself. Having seized certain villages in 
Sialkot which he made over to his younger 
brother, he turned in 17759 eastwards to the 
rich country between the Sutlej and the 
Beas. He acquired 16 villages around Basi 
Kalan and Singhvala, tahsil Hoshiarpur, 40 
villages in Kathgarh, and 17 in Jamiatgarh, 
now in tahsil Garhshankar, yielding an an- 
nual revenue of over a lakh of rupees. He 
died in 1797, and was succeeded in his 
Hoshiarpur estate by his son, Tara Singh, 
who built five small forts for the protection 
of his patrimony. But Tara Singh had to 
admit the supremacy of Maharaja Ranjit 
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Singh, his acknowledgement taking the usu- 
al form of supply of horsemen fixed accord- 
ing to the extent of his holdings. 
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JHANDA SINGH (d. 1833), son of Gurbakhsh 
Singh, was a trooper under Sahib Singh 
Bhangi of Gujrat before he joined Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s army in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. He fought in many of 
the Maharaja’s campaigns, including those 
of Kangra (1809) and Kashmir (1819). 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh granted him eleven 
villages in jagir in Amritsar district. Jhanda 
Singh was killed in 1833 in a private feud. 
His son, Javala Singh (d. 1847), served for 
some time in the Sikh army on the frontier at 
Banna and Kohat. 
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JHANDA SINGH BUTALIA (d. 1883), son 
of Sham Singh, was a jagirdar and military 
commander under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
He saw military service in Punchh where 
Diwan Dhanpat Rai and Mir Baz Khan had 
been giving trouble, and was then ordered 
to Hazara. He accompanied the Maharaja 
in the campaign of 1821-22 when Mankera 
and Dera Isma'il Khan were taken, and re- 
ceived for his gallantry valuable presents. 
‘He remained mostly on the frontier, in 
Chhachh, Peshawar and Hazara. He was a 
man of energy and ability, and the Maharaja 
gave him charge, under Sardar Hari Singh 
Nalva, of this most unruly part of the 
country. In 1836, Jhanda Singh accompa- 
nied Prince Nau Nihal Singh on his Derajat 
expedition. During part of the Kabul cam- 
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paign, he was governor of the Attock Fort. 
Prime Minister Jawahar Singh made Jhanda 
Singh Adalati, or chief justice of Lahore, in 
conjunction with Diwan Hakim Rai, and he 
held this office until 1846. In 1847, he was 
sent to Hazara as Naib Nazim, or deputy 
governor, under Chatar Singh Atarivala and 
Captain James Abbott, and in November he 
received, at the suggestion of the Resident, 
the honorary title of Bahadur, with the affix 
Ujjal Didar, Nirmal Buddh, meaning “open 
countenance and pure mind.” 
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JHANDEANA, village 26 km west of Moga 
(30°-48'N, 75°-10'E) in Faridkot district, is 
sacred to Gurt’ Hargobind who visited it 
while staying at Darauli. The Gurdwara 
Patshahi Chhevin stands in the compound 
of an old house in the northern part of the 
village. The shrine is a small square room 
with a circumambulatory passage built on a 
high plinth. There is a domed pavilion on 
the first floor. This building has since been 
opened at the front and joined to a rectan- 
gular hall at the ground level, the front por- 
tion of the circumambulatory passage now 
forming the sanctum where the Gurt Granth 
Sahib is seated. The Gurdwara is managed 
by the village sangat. 
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JHANJHU, BHAT, was a talented musician 
of the time of Gurt Arjan. Once he, accom- 
panied by Bhai Kidara and Bhai Mukanda, 
who were also musicians by profession, wait- 
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ed on the Guri and prayed for instruction. 
Bhai Jhanjhi and his companions took the 
Guri’s precept and were content to spend 
their days thereafter performing kirtan in 
his presence. They had no other worldly 
desire left. They lived on what they were 
offered and never aspired for more. In this 
way, tells Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat 
Mala, they attained liberation. 
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JHATKA, the Sikh mode of killing an ani- 
mal for food, also stands for the meat of an 
animal or bird so killed. Derived, etymolog- 
ically, from jhat, an adverb meaning instant- 
ly, immediately or at once, jhatkd signifies a 
jerk, snap, jolt or a swift blow. For Sikhs 
jhatka karna or jhatkaund means to slaugh- 
ter the animal instantaneously, severing the 
head with a single stroke of any weapon or 
killing with gunshot or electrocution. The 
underlying idea is to kill the animal with 
the minimum of torture to it. Jhatka is op- 
posed to kuttha, that is meat of an animal 
slaughtered by a slow process in the Muslim 
way known as halal (lit. legal, legitimate, 
lawful). Kutthda is a participle derived from 
the Punjabi verb kohna (lit. to torture). 
While slaughtering for food, a Muslim must 
incise the throat of the animal to the ac- 
companiment of the exclamation of the 
kalima, the Islamic formula meaning “By the 
name of Allah, the Merciful and 
Compassionate.” For jhatka, a Sikh while de- 
livering the blow may trtter Sat Sri Akal (lit. 
True is the Timeless Lord), which is both a 
Sikh war slogan and a salutation, but there 
is no idea of sacrifice or ritual involved in 
such utterance, and it is not mandatory 
either. Sikhism does not sanction sacrificial 
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or ritual killing. 

Historically, there is no positive injunc- 
tion enforcing jhatka mode of slaughter laid 
down by the Guris. However, Gurii Gobind 
Singh, when manifesting the order of the 
Khalsa in 1699, enjoined upon Sikhs to ab- 
stain from kuitha or halal meat introduced 
by the Muslim ruling class. That many high- 
ranking Hindus had succumbed to the prac- 
tice of eating kuttha is evidenced from a 
verse of Gurii Nanak’s in Asa ki Var: “They 
eat kuttha of goats killed with the pro- 
nouncement of alien words, i.e. kalima, but 
do not allow anyone to enter their cooking 
square (to guard against pollution by 
touch)...” Instructions regarding jhatka 
mode of slaughter are contained in various 
Rahitnamas or codes of conduct for the 
Sikhs, and the Sikh chronicles written dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. They all affirm that Guri Gobind 
Singh made the taking of kuttha one of the 
four major kurahits, or violations of the Sikh 
code of conduct. However, two of these 
sources say positively: “Kill the male goat in 
the jhatka way if you want to eat, but do not 
ever look at any other type of meat” 
(Rahitnadma of Bhai Desa Singh), and 
“Slaughter male goats through jhatké and 
eat; do not go near carrion or kuttha” (Ratan 
Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash). 
Rahitnama of Bhai Desa Singh also enjoins 
the slaughtering to be carried out away from 
the kitchen. Traditionally, it is also to be 
away from a holy spot. The mention of 
male goat in the chronicles is only illustra- 
tive and does not exclude other animals or 
birds the flesh of which the Sikhs usually 
eat. 

Not many Sikhs are habitually meat- 
eaters. Their staple diet mainly consists of 
cereals, pulses, vegetables and milk products. 
Some of their sects even practise strict 
vegetarianism. The Sikh religion however 
neither recommends nor prohibits the eat- 
ing of flesh. During their own rule in Punjab, 
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the Sikhs practised tolerance and never tried 
to enforce jhatka on their Muslim subjects. 
But during the British rule, the predominat- 
ing Muslim community in western Punjab 
opposed jhatka. Even at government level, 
jhatké was not allowed in jails and Sikh 
detenues during the Akali movement and 
after had to resort to protests and agitations 
to secure this right. One of the terms in the 
settlement between the Akalis and the 
Muslim-dominated Unionist government in 
the Punjab in 1942 was that the use of jhatka 
meat would be permissible in public 
institutions. 
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JHIVAR HERI, a village in Yamunanagar 
district of Haryana 23 km southwest of 
Jagadhri (30°-10'N, 77°-18'E), has a:Sikh 
shrine, Gurdwara Navin Patshahi, dedicat- 
ed to Guri Tegh Bahadur. According to 
local tradition, Gurti Tegh Bahadur convert- 
ed here a sdédhit named Bhikhari Das who 
was proud of his ritualistic piety. Lakkhi 
Shah Vanjara, a Sikh who owned a trans- 


port caravan, is said to have constructed a ' 


memorial platform and donated a small 
piece of land for a garden. In 1764, Sardar 
Desi. Singh of Dallevali mis! occupied 
Mustafabad and its surrounding villages. He 
had the platform enlarged. Sardar Ajit Singh 
of Ladva is said to have made a further land 
endowment. 

Since 1851 (the date of the earliest 
revenue records) the Gurdwara and its 
landed properties had been under the 
possession of a Sikh goldsmith family. A 
case for the transference of possession of 
the Gurdwara to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
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Parbandhak Committee was brought before 
the Gurdwara Tribunal in 1926, but it 
dragged on until 1937 when it was decided 
in favour of the Committee. Reconstruction 
of the building was begun in 1954, The 
present Gurdwara has a large hall, 
including the original platform, now the 
seat for the Gurt Granth Sahib. A separate 
compound houses the Gurtt ka Langar. 
The shrine is administered by a local 
committee. Devotees from the 
neighbouring villages and towns 
congregate on every amavasyd, the last day 
of the dark half of the month, when kirtan, 
sermons and community meal take place. 
An annual fair is held on 9 and 10 Phagun 
(third week of February). 

M.G.S. 


JHORAR, a village still flanked on two sides 
by arid mounds of shifting sands, 6 km north- 
east of Bara Gudha railway station (29°-43'N, 
75°-1'E), in Sirsa district of Haryana, is sa- 
cred to Gurt Gobind Singh, who made a 
brief halt here while travelling from Talvandi 
Sabo towards Sirsa in the winter of 1706. 
Gurdwara Patshahi X, constructed in the 
1950’s, is a flat-roofed hall, within a low- 
walled compound. It is maintained by the 
village sangat. 
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JIND (29°-18'N, 76°-19'E), a district town in 
Haryana, was once the capital of a Sikh state 
of this name. Even after the capital had been 
shifted to Sangrir in 1827, the coronation 
ceremony of the rulers continued to be per- 
formed at Jind. 
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GURDWARA MANJI SAHIB SRI GURU TEGH 
BAHADUR SAHIB, commemorating the visit of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, was constructed by Raja 
Gajpat Singh, the first Sikh ruler of Jind 
state. Of the original building only the three- 
storeyed gateway now remains. The rest has 
been replaced by a modern building with a 
spacious assembly hall the cornerstone of 
which was laid on 20 April 1975. It is topped 
with a massive dome, with a domed pavilion 
at each corner. To the east of the hall is the 
sarovar. Accomodation for residential pur- 
pose and Gurt ka Langar is to the south of 
it. The Gurdwara is administered by a local 
committee with the assistance of a manager 
appointed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 
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JIND KAUR, MAHARANI (1817-1863), 
popularly known as Jindan, was wife of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and mother ‘of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh, the last Sikh 
sovereign of the Punjab. She was daughter 
of Manna Singh, an Aulakh Jatt of 
Gujranwala, who held an humble position 
at the court as an overseer of the royal 
kennels. Scant notice of Maharani Jind Kaur 
is taken either by the official Lahore diarist, 
Sohan Lal Suri, or the British records until 
1838, when according to the former, a 
munshi brought the blessed tidings of the 
birth of a son to her. It appears that she and 
her son lived a life of obscurity under the 
care of Raja Dhian Singh at Jammu. In 
August 1843, the young prince and her 
mother were brought to Lahore. In 
September 1843, both Maharaja Sher Singh 
and Dhian Singh were assassinated. Raja Hira 
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Singh, Dhian Singh’s son, with the support 
of the army and chiefs, wiped out the 
Sandhanvalia faction. Shortly after, Hira 
Singh captured the Fort of Lahore and on 
16 September 1843, the army proclaimed 
minor Duleep Singh the sovereign of the 
State. Hira Singh was appointed the wazir. 
The political history of Jind Kaur begins 
from that date. Gradually, she assumed the 
role of a de jure regent to the minor 
Maharaja. Both Hira Singh and his adviser, 
Pandit Jalla, did not show her the courtesy 
and consideration she was entitled to. Her 
establishment was put under the control of 
Misr Lal Singh. Jind Kaur mobilized opinion 
at the Darbar against the dominance of the 
Dogras. She and her brother, Jawahar Singh, 
pleaded with the army panchayats 
(regimental committees) to banish Pandit 
Jalla and protect the rights of minor Duleep 
Singh. “Who is the real sovereign?” she 
angrily asked the regimental committees 
assembled in council. “Duleep Singh or Hira 
Singh? If the former, then the Khalsa should 
ensure that he was nota king with an empty 
title.” The council: assured the Rani that 
Duleep Singh was the real king of the 
Punjab. The army pavchayats treated Jind 
Kaur with deference and addressed her as 
Mai Sahib or mother of the entire Khalsa 
commonwealth. 

The eclipse of the Jalla regime was a 
political victory for Maharani Jind Kaur, who 
had goaded the army to overthrow Hira 
Singh and install her brother Jawahar Singh 
as the wazir. She now assumed control of 
the government with the approval of the 
army panchayats who declared that they 
would place her on the throne of Delhi. 
Jind Kaur proclaimed herself regent and cast 
off her veil. She became the symbol of the 
sovereignty of the Khalsa ruling the Punjab 
in the name of her son. She reviewed the 
troops and addressed them, held court and 
transacted,in public, State business. She re- 
constituted the supreme Khalsa Council. by 
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giving representation to the principal sardars 
and restored a working balance between the 
army panchayats and the civil administration. 

Numerous vexatious problems confront- 
ed the Maharani. Pashaura Singh had be- 
stirred himself again. An alarm was created 
that an English force was accompanying him 
to Lahore, and that he was being helped 
secretly by Gulab Singh. Second, the troops 
clamoured for a raise in their pay. The 
feudatory chiefs demanded the restoration 
of their resumed jagirs, remission of fines 
and reduction of enhanced taxes and bur- 
dens imposed upon them by Hira Singh. 
Finally, it appeared that the diminishing rev- 
enues of the State could not balance the 
increasing cost of the civil and military 
administration. 

Jind Kaur applied herself to the solution 
of these problems and secured to this end 
the assistance of a newly appointed council 
of elder statesmen and military generals. 
Kanvar Pashaura Singh was summoned to 
Lahore and persuaded to return to his jagzr. 
Early in 1845, a force 35,000 strong marched 
to Jamma for the chastisement of Gulab 
Singh. The council had accused him of be- 
ing a traitor to the Panth and charged him 
with treachery and intrigue against his 
sovereign. In April 1845, the army returned 
to Lahore with the Dogra chief as a hostage. 
The pay of the soldiery was enhanced and 
Jawahar Singh was formally installed wazir. 
Maharani Jind Kaur’s choice of Jawahar 
Singh as wazir became the subject of criticism. 
To counteract the rising disaffection, Jind 
Kaur hastily betrothed Duleep Singh, in the 
powerful Atari family, opened up negotia- 
tions with Gulab Singh and promised higher 
pay to the soldiery. When Jawahar Singh was. 
assassinated by the army panchayats suspect- 
ing his hand in the murder of Kanvar 
Pashaura Singh, Jind Kaur gave vent to her 
anguish with loud lamentation. Early in 
November 1845, she, with the approval of 
the Khalsa Council, nominated Misr Lal 
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Singh to the office of wazir. 

Maharani Jind Kaur has been accused by 
some historians of wishing the Khalsa army 
to destroy itself in a war with the English. A 
much more balanced and realistic view will 
be obtained by a closer examination of the 
policies of Ellenborough and Hardinge and 
of other incidental political factors which 
led to a clash of arms between the Sikhs and 
the English in December 1845. The 
Ellenborough papers in the Public Records 
Office, London, especially Ellenborough’s 
and Hardinge’s private correspondence with 
the Duke of Wellington, disclose the extent 
of British military preparations on the Sikh 
frontier. The correspondence reveals the 
inside story of the main causes of the first 
Anglo-Sikh war — the republican upsurge 
of the Kh4lsa soldiery to save Ranjit Singh’s 
kingdom from foreign aggression, the con- 
centration of large British forces on the 
Sutlej, the British seizure of Suchet Singh’s 
treasure, the intrigues of British political of- 
ficers to subvert the loyalty of the Sikh gov- 
ernors of Kashmir and Multan, the rejection 
of Lahore claim to the village of Moran, and 
the extraordinarily hostile conduct of Major 
George Broadfoot, the British Political Agent 
at the North-West Frontier Agency, towards 
the Sikhs, particularly the virtual seizure by 
him of the cis-Sutlej] possessions of the 
Lahore Government. In view of these fac- 
tors, the theory that the Sikh army had be- 
come perilous to the regency and that the 
courtiers plotted to engage the army against 
the British becomes untenable. On the con- 
trary, the Regent was the only person who 
exhibited determination and courage dur- 
ing the critical period of the war with the 
British. 

In December 1846, Maharani Jind Kaur 
surrendered political power to the council 
of ministers appointed by the British Resi- 
dent after the treaty of Bharoval. The Sikh 
Darbar ceased to exist as a sovereign political 
body. The regent was dismissed with an an- 
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nuity of Rs 1,50,000 and “an officer of 
Company’s artillery became, in effect, the 
successor to Ranjit Singh.” 

Maharani Jind Kaur was treated with un- 
necessary acrimony and suspicion. She had 
retired gracefully to a life of religious devo- 
tion in the palace, yet mindful of the rights 
of her minor son as the sovereign of the 
Punjab. Henry Lawrence, the British Resi- 
dent at Lahore, and Viscount Hardinge both 
accused her of fomenting intrigue and influ- 
encing the Darbar politics. After Bharoval, 
Hardinge had issued instructions that she 
must be deprived of all political power. In 
March 1847, he expressed the view that she 
must be sent away from Lahore. 

At the time of Tej Singh’s investiture as 
Raja of Sialkot in August 1847, it was suspect- 
ed that the young Maharaja had refused to 
confer the title on him at the instigation of 
his mother. She was also suspected of having 
a hand in what is known as the Prema Plot — 
a conspiracy designed to murder the British 
Resident and Tej Singh at a fete at the 
Shalamar Gardens. Although neither of the 
charges against Jind Kaur could be substan- 
tiated on enquiry, she was removed to 
Sheikhtpura in September 1847, and her 
allowance was reduced to Rs 48,000. Lord 
Dalhousie, instructed Sir Frederick Currie, 
the British Resident at Lahore, to expel her 
from the Punjab. Currie acted promptly. He 
implicated Jind Kaur in a fictitious plot and 
sent her away from Sheikhupura to Banaras. 
She remained interned at Banaras under 
strict surveillance. In 1848, allegations were 
made by Major MacGregor, in attendance 
on her, that she was in correspondence with 
Mulraj and Sher Singh at Multan. A few of 
her letters were intercepted and an alarm 
was created when one of her slave girls es- 
caped from Banaras. She was removed to the 
Fort of Chunar from where she escaped to 
Nepal disguised as a maid-servant. 

Maharani Jind Kaur arrived at 
Kathmandu on 29 April 1849. The British 
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Government promptly confiscated her 
jewellery worth Rs 9,00, 000 and stopped her 
pension. At Kathmandu, the sudden appear- 
ance of the widow of Ranjit Singh was both 
unexpected and unwelcome. Yet Jung 
Bahadur, the prime minister, granted her 
asylum, mainly as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the late Maharaja Ranjit Singh. A 
residence was assigned to her at Thapathali, 
on the banks of the Vagmati river, and the 
Nepalese Government settled upon her an 
allowance for her maintenance. The Nepal 
Residency papers relate the details of Jind 
Kaur’s unhappy sojourn in Nepal till 1860. 
The British Residency in Kathmandu kept a 
vigilant eye on her throughout. It believed 
that she was engaged in political intrigue to 
secure the revival of the Sikh dynasty in the 
Punjab. Under constant pressure from the 
British, the Nepal Darbar turned hostile to- 
wards the Maharani and levied the most 
humiliating restrictions on her. But the for- 
lorn widow of Ranjit Singh remained 
undaunted. She quietly protested against the 
indignities and restrictions imposed upon 
her by Jung Bahadur. Jung Bahadur expelled 
from the valley one of her atténdants, and 
the Maharani dismissed the entire staff foist- 
ed upon her by the Nepalese Government. 
She was then ordered to appear in person in 
the Darbar to acknowledge Nepalese hospi- 
tality, which she refused to do. The breach 
between her and Jung Bahadur widened. The 
Nepal Residency Records tell us that an open 
rift took place, and “several scenes occurred 
in which each seemed to have given way to 
temper, to have addressed the other in very 
insulting language.” 

Towards the end of 1860, it was signified 
to Maharani Jind Kaur that her son, Maharaja 
Duleep Singh, was about to return to India 
and that she could visit him in Calcutta. She 
welcomed the suggestion and travelled to 
Calcutta to meet her son who took her with 
him to England. Maharani Jind Kaur died at 
Kensington, England, on 1 August 1863. 
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JINDVAL, village 1 km southeast of Banga 
(31°-11'N, 76°E) along the Phagwara- 
Nawanshahr road in Nawanshahr district of 
the Punjab, is sacred to Gurii Hargobind, 
who stayed here for a time, during his jour- 
ney from Kartarpur to Kiratpur in 1635, to 
get his favourite horse, Suhela, treated. The 
original building of the shrine, Gurdwara 
Charan Kanval Patshahi Chhevin, con- 
structed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was re- 
placed by a new one raised in 1947. Built in 
a walled compound entered through an im- 
posing gateway, the central building stand- 
ing on a high plinth is a square marble- 
floored hall with the sanctum in the middle 
and a verandah around it. Above the sanc- 
tum is a domed room topped by a gold- 
plated pinnacle. The sarovar is to the north 
of the hall and Guri ka Langar and Mata 
Nanaki Library to its south. The Gurdwara is 
managed by a local committee under the 
auspices of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. Besides the daily 
services and observance of major Sikh anni- 
versaries, a largely-attended religious fair is 
held on 21st of Har (usually 4 July) every 
year. 
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JINDVARI, village 14 km west of Anandpur 
in Ropar district of the Punjab, claims a his- 
torical shrine formerly known as Gurtiana 
but now called Gurdwara Jindvari Sahib. It 
marks the site where Baba Gurditta, the el- 
dest son of Guri: Hargobind, inadvertently 
killed a cow during the chase. His use of 
mystical power to revive the cow, however, 
displeased Guru Hargobind, and Baba 


,Gurditta cast off his mortal frame in 


repentance. Gurii Gobind Singh is also said 
to have visited the place. The present rectan- 
gular building of the Gurdwara replacing 
the old one was constructed by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1940. 
Major anniversaries on the Sikh calendar are 
observed and an annual religious fair is held 
in February. 

Gn.S. 


JINWADA, pronounced Jinvara, 11 km from 
Bidar (17°-55'N, 77°-32'E) in Karnataka is 
situated along the road connecting Bidar to 
Barauli-Auradh, a Talluqa headquarters in 
Bidar district. 

Gurdwara Tap Asthan Mai Bhago at 
Jinwada honours the memory of Mai Bhago, 
revered as a saint, who fought in the battle of 
Muktsar. From Muktsar onwards, she con- 
stantly remained in the train of Gurti Gobind 
Singh’s followers and travelled with them to 
the Deccan. After the Gurti’s passing away at 
Nanded, Mai Bhago retired further south. 
She settled down at Jinwada, the seat of two 
chieftains, Bala Rao and Rustam Rao, whose 
release from captivity at Satara is attributed 
to a miraculous intervention by Gurii Gobind 
Singh. She lived to attain a ripe old age. Her 
hut was just outside the walls of the village 
fortress. The fortress is now nothing but a 
ruined enclosure of hewn stones, but Mai 
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Bhago’s hut is still extant. The Sikhs took it 
over from one Gulab Rao, in 1948, when 
they secured possession of Nanak Jhira. The 
hut is now a single flat-roofed room, with a 
verandah in the front. The Gurii Granth 
Sahib is seated in the centre and is attended 
by a granthi supplied by Gurdwara Sri Nanak 
Jhira, Bidar. Plans are afoot to raise a new 
building. As an inaugural measue, a 16-metre 
high Sikh flag, donated by Takht Sachkhand 
Sri Hazir Sahib, Nanded, was unfurled cer- 
emoniously on 26 November 1977. 

M.G:.S. 


JIT MALL, a cousin of Gurii Gobind Singh, 
was the son of Bhai Sadht, a Khosla Khatri 
of Malla, in present-day Faridkot district of 
the Punjab, and Bibi Viro, daughter of Guri 
Hargobind and elder sister of Guri’ Tegh 
Bahadur. As recorded in Gura Gobind 
Singh’s autobiographical poem Bachitra 
Natak, Jit Mall and his four brothers took a 
heroic part in the battle of Bhangani, near 
Paonta, now in Himachal Pradesh, fought 
on 18 September 1688. In reverberating verse 
matching the fierce pace of the battle, Gurt 
Gobind Singh describes how the mighty Raja 
Hari Chand who had kept up a deadly dis- 
charge of arrows was challenged by Jit Mall 
and felled with a single thrust of his spear. Jit 
Mall was among two of the five brothers who 
were killed in the battle. 
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JiTOJI, MATA, the first wife of Gurii Gobind 
Singh who died in 1700, was the daughter of 
Bhai Hari Jas, a Subhikkhi Khatri of Lahore. 
The betrothal had taken place in 1673. The 
father-in-law had desired that the bridegroom 
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should come at the head of a marriage party 
to Lahore where the ceremony should be 
performed with due dignity. But the fateful 
events leading to the martyrdom of Guri 
Tegh Bahadur intervened, and in the 
changed circumstances it was not possible 
for the young Gurit to go to Lahore. There- 
fore, a temporary encampment was raised 
near the village of Basantgarh, 10 km north 
of Anandpur, and named Guru ka Lahore 
where the nuptials were held on 23 Har 1734 
Bk/21 June 1677. Three sons were born to 
Mata Jitoji — Jujhar Singh (14 March 1691), 
Zorawar Singh (17 November 1696) and 
Fateh Singh (25 February 1699). As Guru 
Gobind Singh was preparing amrit for initiat- 
ing the Khalsa, on 30 March 1699, stirring 
clean water in an iron bowl with a khanda or 
double-edged sword, Mata Jitoji, as the tradi- 
tion goes, came with sugar crystals which 
were dropped into the vessel at the Gurii’s 
bidding. Sweetness was thus added to the 
alchemy of steel. Mata Jitoji died at Anandpur 
on 5 December 1700. The cremation took 
place at Agampura, near the Holgarh Fort. A 
memorial shrine now stands upon the spot. 
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JIUN SINGH PARUPKARI, BHAI (1884- 
1921), was the son of Bhai Paht: Mall of 
Gujranwala district. His original name was 
jJitn Mall. In 1902 he, listening to the 
preachings of Bhai Mal Singh Garmaula, went 
through the rites of Khalsa pahul and 
became Jiun Singh. He shifted to Lyallpur 
town (now Faisalabad in Pakistan) where he 
set up a small provisions shop. He learnt 
Gurmukhi and committed to memory 
several passages from the Gurt Granth Sahib 
and a few Vars from Bhai Gurdas. He 
regularly attended the local Gurdwara where 
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he joined the morning choir to recite Asa ki 
Var. Jiun Singh made himself very popular 
for his honesty and polite manner and his 
earnestness to be of help to others. These 
qualities earned him the epithet parupkari, 
one who delighted in being of help to 
others. 

To a call from Jathedar Kartar Singh 
Jhabbar and Bhai Lachhman Singh for the 
liberation of the holy shrines at Nankana 
Sahib, particularly Gurdwara Janam Asthan, 
then controlled by the dissolute Udasi 
Mahant Narain Das, he responded with ready 
enthusiasm. Although under the orders of 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee, the entire operation had been called 
off, the news did not reach Bhai Lachhman 
Singh and his men and they all met with a 
cruel death at the hands of Mahant Narain 
Das and his hirelings. Likewise, Bhai Jiun 
Singh missed the signal from Amritsar. He 
was waylaid in the vicinity of Sri Nankana 
Sahib and was shot down. 
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JIVA or living being is not merely physical or 
material body (deha). It is not even biologi- 
cal or vital breath (prana). Nor is it just a 
cluster of sense-impressions (manas), nor 
intellect (buddhi), nor ego (ahankara). The 
essence of jiva is something beyond all these. 
It is the Transcendent Self or atman, which is 
the knower (séksz), the seer (drishta) and 
pure consciousness (chit). 

The composite whole of chit and achit, 
drishta and drishya, karta and karana is the 
total personality called jtva, the embodied 
self. 

The constituents of jtva, according to 
Vedant, are (i) Altman or Self, (ii) Avidya or 
ignorance enveloping the self, (iii) Chidabhasa 
or reflection of the Self in the Ego, (iv) karama 
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Sariva, the causal body, (v) linga sarira consti- 
tuting prana (vital airs), man, ahankdra and 
buddhi, and (vi) gross physical body. 

In gurbani, jiva (also jia) essentially stands 
for living being, an organism. Jete jia jivahi lai 
saha, all living beings live by breath (GG, 
144), exemplifies this connotation. The same 
is also reflected in this line from Akal Ustati, 
jiva pite jal men thal men, as many living beings 
as abide in water or on land. 

The term jiva also stands for dima or 
jtvatma since that is presumed to be the source 
of life in any living being. Such lines as ishvar 
jiva ek im janai : thus reckon /shvar (God) 
and jiva as one (Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth) 
or jiu eku aru sagal sarira: consider it the 
same one @ima in all different bodies (GG, 
330) . 

The term has also been employed to 
connote man or chit, i.e. mind or conscious- 
ness, as in jta sang? prabhu apuna dharta: He 
fixes his mind on his Lord (GG, 384). 

In brief, jtvain gurbdéni stands for a living 
being or for any of the features — life, con- 
sciousness, mind or soul (jzvatma) — that are 
deemed to characterize a living being in 
general, more specifically man. 
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JIVA, BHAI, a Sikh living near Khadir Sahib 
in Amritsar district of the Punjab, who used 
to bring daily khichari (a dish of rice mixed 
with lentils) and curds for Gurt’ Angad’s 
langar or community kitchen. One evening 
as a severe dust storm was raging, he, accord- 
ing to Bhai Mani Singh, Stkhan di Bhagat 
Mala, said to the Guru, “May it please you, 
Lord, to stop this storm so that I may be able 
to bring the usual victuals tomorrow 
morning.” The Gurta remarked: “God’s Will 
is supreme and no one may try to intervene 
in it. How does it matter if the meal gets 
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delayed a little.” Bhai Jiva bowed before the 
Gurii and learnt cheerfully to abide by the 
Divine Will. 
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JIVAN, BHAI, the younger son of Bhai 
Bhagati (d. 1652), a Sikh reputed for his 
piety, was a devotee of Gurt Har Rai (1630- 
61). While his elder brother, Gaura, was a 
warrior and leader of the Siddhi-Brars of the 
area around Bathinda (30°-14'N, 74°-59'E), 
Jivan remained in attendance upon Guri 
Har Rai. He died young. His descendants are 
settled at Bhuchcho, in Bathinda district, and 
at Kot Bhai, in Faridkot district of the Punjab. 
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JIVANDA, BHAT, whose name is included by 
Bhai Gurdas among prominent Sikhs of the 
first half of the sixteenth century, received 
initiation at the hands of Gurt Angad. As he 
first visited the Guru, he was accompanied 
by Bhai Durga and Bhai Lali. The Guri in 
the words of Bhai Mani Singh, Szkhan di 
Bhagat Mala, spoke to them: “There is 
nothing to match parupkar, i.e. acts of 
goodwill and charity. One should put the 
welfare of others above one’s own interests, 
share with the needy what one has, contribute 
the labour of one’s hands and limbs for the 
common good, and pray for the well-being 
of all.” Bhai Jivanda and his companions 
became the Guri’s disciples and practised 
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his advice. Bhai Gurdas, in his Varan, XI. 15, 
calls them parupkari or men dedicated to 
doing good to others. 
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JIVANDA, BHAT, a pious Sikh of the time of 
Gurt Arjan. He lived in Fatehpur and once, 
accompanied by Bhai Jagsi and Tiloka Seth, 
both of the same village, visited the Gurt in 
Amritsar. Gurti Arjan was then engaged in 
assembling the compositions of the Guris as 
well as some of the bhagats and Sifis into a 
volume. According to Bhai Mani Singh, 
Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, Bhai Jivanda and his 
companions mentioned the names of Kanha, 
Chhajjt, Pila and Shah Husain, who, then 
living in Lahore, were well known for their 
piety, and suggested that their hymns might 
also be considered for inclusion in the Book. 
Gurt Arjan invited the four poets from 
Lahore and had them recite their composi- 
tions, but forbore from incorporating these 
in his text. 
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JIVAN-MUKTA, in Sikhism the ideal and aim 
or objective of man’s spiritual life. The term 
is derived from jivan-mukti (jivan=life; 
mukti=release, liberation, emancipation, free- 
dom from bondage), and means one who 
has attained liberation from human bond- 
age or one who has attained to the highest 
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spiritual state of being in tune with the Ulti- 
mate while still living. The idea of mukiz is 
encountered, with some conceptual varia- 
tions, in practically all religious faiths, e.g. 
moksa in Hinduism, nirvana in Buddhism, 
nyat in Islam and salvation in Christianity. 
The belief underlying the concept of muki 
is, that the soul, a particle of the Supreme 
Soul, is, while embedded in the physical 
frame, in a state of viyog or separation and 
longs for sanzyog or reunion with its source, 
which for it is the supreme bliss. 

If the body is the cause of the soul’s 
bondage, it is clear that its release essentially 
invovles its separation from the earthly cage, 
meaning death; and that is how it is generally 
understood. In the Indian context mukii 
means deliverance of the human soul from 
the cycle of birth, death and rebirth to which 
it is destined in consequence of its past and 
present karma (actions, deeds). Various ways, 
such as spiritual knowledge (jnana marg) 
disinterested service, ritualism (karma marg), 
austerities (hath yoga) and devotion to God 
(bhakti: marg) are suggested to break the 
incarnation cycle. Whatever the 
soteriological means, the end is usually 
sought in the cessation of incarnate 
existence. Besides this idea of videh 
(incorporeal) mukti, however, references to 
the concept of jzvan-mukii are also found in 
the ancient scriptural literature of India. But 
itis in the bani (utterances) of the Sikh Gurts 
that jrvan-mukit and jivan-mukta receive a 
greater emphasis and fuller treatment. The 
saint-poets of the Bhakti movement had 
freely employed the vocabulary of mukiz. 
Gurt Nanak and his spiritual successors 
accepted the terminology made current in 
the preceding generations by sages and men 
of piety. But, as in the case of numerous 
other concepts, the expression mukii is 
invested with a new meaning in their banz. It 
is no longer the annihilation of human 
existence but the spiritual quality of one’s 
life that serves as the central principle in the 
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Sikh conception of mukiz. The body 
constitutes no barrier between the soul and 
the Supreme Soul. On the contrary, “the 
body is the fort limitless wherein resides He, 
the Cherisher Himself” (GG, 514). “Within 
the body resides the Ineffable One; the 
manmukh (the self-willed) fool does not know 
this and roams abroad in search of Him” 
(GG, 754). Guri Arjan goes to the extent of 
rejecting mukii in the traditional sense of a 
post-death state and substitutes it with 
constant love of the Divine as the ideal state 
of being (GG, 534). 

The root cause of the alienation of the 
human soul from its Supreme source is avidya 
(ignorance), according to the Vedantic way. 
In Buddhism, where nirvana means soul’s 
freedom from suffering, the cause of suffering 
is trsna (craving). The Gurts, however, hold 
haumai (the individuating sense of ego or I- 
ness) as the cause of ignorance, craving and 
bondage, as also of suffering. If liberation is 
sought, it is not from life or body but from 
the shackles of ego. Gurti Nanak’s definition 
of jivan-mukta, therefore, is in terms of the 
negation of egoism: 

He alone is liberated while still living 

Who is cleansed of the ego inside (GG, 
1010). 

The state of egolessness is the state of 
perfect detachment, not of renunciation, nor 
of self-mortification. 

The jtvan-mukta of Sikh conception is 
the realized soul, identified as gurmukh (one 
whose face is turned towards God). He leads 
the life of a common householder enriched 
by the experience of spiritual harmony 
within. “He surrenders himself completely 
to the Will of God; joy and sorrow are the 
same to him; he experiences bliss always and 
viyog (separation) never” (GG, 275). Instead 
of the differentiating ego, the all-encompass- 
ing Divine Spirit resides in him. Existentially 
he belongs to the world, essentially he tran- 
scends the world. 

A variant of the term jivan-mukitin gurbani 
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is dying-in-life (jivat marna). The paradoxi- 
cal expression of dying while alive is em- 
ployed by the Gurus in order to stress the 
importance of abandoning one type of life 
and the adoption of another. It is dying to 
the life of haumai, of ‘five evils’, and enter- 
ing into a life of contemplation, altruism and 
love of God. The person attaining to the 
state of jtvat-marna, in this sense, is the one 
qualified for the designation of jivan-mukta. 
He or she is the one who has realized the 
essence of human life, the essential life, con- 
cealed under the sheaths of egoism, of igno- 
rance, passion, avarice, pride and infatuation. 

The ideal state of jivan-mukia is, 
notionally, within the reach of every human 
being, since anyone following an ethical and 
spiritual course faithfully, may receive the 
nadar (God’s grace or blessing). Yet, as the 
Gurus point out, rare are the individuals who 
actually arrive at the summit. The blessed 
few, fulfilled by the experience of Supreme 
realization, set out to serve their companions. 
They strive for the total well-being of fellow 
men, in all spheres of existence. However, 
the success of a jivan-mukta in heralding an 
order of enlightened individuals or the 
Kingdom of God on earth, is not to be 
measured in terms of the number of 
“converts” to his way of life, but in terms of 
the model of humane, and enlightened living 
he presents for emulation. 
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JIVAN SINGH, BHAT (1649-1705), Bhai Jaita 


JIVAN SINGH, BHAI 


before he had received the rites of initiation 
at the hands of Gurii Gobind Singh in 1699, 
was a Sikh belonging to the scavenger caste 
who was given by Gurt Gobind Singh the 
epithet of ‘Ranghareta Guri Ka Beta’ (the 
young man of the Ranghar caste is the Gurii’s 
own son) when he brought the severed head 
of Guri Tegh Bahadur from Delhi where he 
was executed under the orders of the 
emperor. Bhai Jaita was born on 30 November 
1649 to mother Karmo and father Sada 
Chand. At the time of his birth, he was named 
Jag Chand, shortened to Jagu or Jota. He 
and his younger brother Bhag Chand, also 
called Bhagu, were the disciples of Guru Har 
Rai, Nanak VII. From Kiratpur, in the Sivalik 
hills, where the Guru then resided, they 
shifted, along with their parents, to the village 
of Jhanda Ramdas where they stayed with 
Bhai Gurditta (1625-1675), the great-great- 
grandson of Bhai Buddha. As Bhai Gurditta 
was detained in Delhi following the arrest of 
Gura Tegh Bahadur, Jaita was sent by the 
family to bring news of him. He was in Delhi 
when Gurt Tegh Bahadur was beheaded ina 
public thoroughfare (11 November 1675), 
and as no one came'forward to claim the 
bodily remains for fear of reprisals, he 
succeeded in evading the guards and escaping 
with the severed head to Anandpur where he 
was received with much honour by Gurit 
Gobind Singh. He thereafter lived at 
Anandpur, becoming the first nagarchi or 
beater of drum when the Guri set up the 
Ranjit Nagara. 

In 1691, he was married to Raj Kaur 
daughter of Sujan Singh of the village of 
Riar, near Amritsar, and had four sons born 
of him. He received the rites of initiation 
when Gurt Gobind Singh inaugurated the: 
Khalsa on 30 March 1699. Jaita was now re- 
named Jivan Singh. He became famous as a 
marksman and trained the two elder sons of 
Gurt Gobind Singh in the art of warfare. He 
himself took part in all of Gurt’ Gobind 
Singh’s battles against the hill chiefs and the 
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Mughais. : 

Bhai Jivan Singh fell a martyr in the battle 
of Chamkaur on 7 December 1705. A burj or 
a tower stands on the site as a monument to 
his memory. 
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JIVAN SINGH CHHACHHI (d. 1852), son 
of Uttam Singh, a Kohli Khatri, was a mili- 
tary commander in Sikh times. His father 
and grandfather had also served under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Jivan Singh’s contin- 
gent, consisting of sixty-five horse, five 
zamburas or camel-swivels, and a kettledrum, 
was known all along the north-western fron- 
tier for its swift movement. He served at 
Banna, Tonk, Mittha Tiwana, Peshawar and 
Jamrid. For about eight years, he was sta- 
tioned at Dera Isma'il Khan where he had to 
face the hostility of the border tribes. He 
took part in the two Anglo-Sikh wars. He 
died on 22 September 1852. 
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JIVAN SINGH, COLONEL (d. 1851), eldest 
of the six sons of Duila Singh of Kalasvala in 
Siakot district, joined the army of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and was placed under Prince 
Kharak Singh. He first saw active service in 
Kashmir where he was wounded. For the 
bravery he displayed in the Tonk campaign, 
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he was appointed to the adjutancy of the 
Sher Dil Paltan. He again went on active 
service in 1841 in Kashmir where he lost his 
younger brother, Kishan Singh. For his ser- 
vices in the campaign, he was promoted to 
the command of the regiment. Shortly after 
the return of the regiment to Lahore, Jivan 
Singh was sent with it to Amritsar to guard 
the Darbar Sahib. On the occupation of the 
Punjab by the British, the regiment was tak- 
en over by them and it formed the nucleus of 
the 19th Punjab Infantry. Jivan Singh was 
confirmed in the position of commandant, 
with the rank of Colonel. 

Jivan Singh died at Amritsar in 1851. 
The Commander-in-Chief published a spe- 


. clal General Order lamenting his death. 
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JIVAN SINGH KARSEVAVALE, BABA 
(1894-1974), one of the principal disciples 
of Sant Gurmukh Singh Karsevavale (1849- 
1947), was born to Fateh Singh and Khem 
Kaur, peasants of modest means residing in 
the village of Rahal Chahal, in Tarn Taran 
tahsil of Amritsar district in the Punjab. Born 
in 1894, Jivan Singh grew up into a sturdy 
young man, interested in wrestling and oth- 
er rural sports, but never having the chance 
of going to school. At the age of eighteen, 
he married Bavi, renamed Kartar Kaur, 
daughter of Naudh Singh, of Kaleke. Up to 
the age of about 40 years, Jivan Singh tried 
his hand at various occupations, including 
farming and téonga-driving. He also took out 
a trip to Malaya to seek his fortune there. 
The turning point in his life came when he 
met Sant Gurmukh. Singh under whose su- 
pervision reconstruction of Gurdwara Dera 
Sahib at Jama Rai, close to his own village, 
was then in progress through kdr-seva or 
pious voluntary labour. Jivan Singh was so 
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deeply impressed by the saintly demeanour 
of Sant Gurmukh Singh and the atmosphere 
of pure dedication and service that prevailed 
around him that he resolved to spend the 
rest of his life at his feet. Sant Gurmukh 
Singh assigned him to the execution of 
projects such as the construction of hansalss, 
i.e. underground water channels connect- 
ing sarovars or sacred tanks at Dera Sahib, 
Jama Rai, Nankana Sahib and Khadir Sahib. 
He also had new buildings raised for 
Gurdwara Patti Sahib and Gurdwara Kiara 
Sahib at Nankana Sahib. He joined the gi- 
gantic work of renovation and reconstruc- 
tion of the shrines launched by Sant 
Gurmukh Singh at Muktsar. After the death 
of Sant Gurmukh Singh in November 1947, 
Baba Jivan Singh made Pehova, in Haryana, 
his headquarters, and reconstructed histor- 
ical shrines and sarovars at Pehova, 
Thanesar, Kaithal, Siana Sayyidan and 
Karha. He also commenced kar-seva for re- 
building the shrine at Garhi Nazir, near 
Samana in Patiala district, commemorating 
Gurti Tegh Bahadir’s visit, which was com- 
pleted by his successors in the late 1970’s. 
Earlier in the 1950’s he, along with Baba 
Dalip Singh, had carried out the renova- 
tion of Gurdwara Gangsar at Jaito. But by 
far the most memorable of Baba Jivan 
Singh’s works (and of Baba Dalip Singh’s) 
are Gurdwara Shikar Ghat at Nanded and 
the bridge over the River Godavari con- 
structed with the voluntary labour, mostly 
of Sikhs from distant Punjab, which was 
hailed as a great engineering feat. Baba 
Jivan Singh also participated in the kar-sevd, 
i.e. desilting operations at the sacred pools 
at Tarn Taran in 1971 and at Amritsar in 
1973. 
Baba Jivan Singh died at the age of 80 
years on 29 October 1974. 
Pk.S. 


JIVAN SINGHVALA, village 18 km south- 
east of Bathinda (30°-14'N, 74°-59’E) along 
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the link road leading to Talvandi Sabo, claims 
a historical shrine, Gurdwara Gurisar 
Patshahi Dasvin, dedicated to Guri: Gobind 
Singh who, according to local tradition, 
stayed here for a brief period in 1706 while 
travelling from Kot Shamir to Talvandi Sabo. 
The present two-storeyed domed building of 
the Gurdwara was constructed in 1974. It is 
a rectangular hall with the sanctum at the far 
end. The Gurdwara is managed by the local 
sangat. 

Gn.S. 


JODHA, BHAI, masandat Tulaspur (location 
obscure) during the time of Guru Arjan, was 
reputed for his probity. He collected the 
offerings from Sikhs and presented them to 
the Guri at Amritsar without spending from 
these a penny on himself. To quote Bhai 
Mani Singh, Stkhan dz Bhagat Mala, he, like 
his fellow masands, Bhai Jallo and Bhai Mohan . 
and Bhai Alam Chand of Gaiij, Lahore, used 
to say that appropriation even of the smallest 
coin of the Sikhs’ offerings was like swallow- 
ing a house-fly which would not only make 
one throw up the entire food eaten but also 
make the body sick and weak. — 
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JODHA, BHAI, and Bhai Jami, both Dhutta 
Khatris, waited upon Guru Arjan and said: 
“Lord, you tell us to recite the Name of God 
with concentration, but our minds wander. 
What shall we do?” The Guri replied, “He 
who conquers the mind conquers all. Prac- 
tising the Name will itself help you restrain 
the mind from roaming. By repeating God’s 
Name, you will achieve single-pointed atten- 
tion and your liberation as well.” Bhai Jodha 
and Bhai Jamu followed the advice, says Bhai 


JODHAN 
Mani Singh, and attained liberation. 
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JODHAN, village 16 km from Ludhiana (30°- 
54'N, 75°-52'E), has a gurdwara in memory of 
Gurt’ Gobind Singh. The shrine, called 
Gurdwara Damdama Sahib Patshahi 10, 
marks the site where Gurt Gobind Singh 
halted for rest during his journey from 
Alamgir to Hehran towards the close of 1705. 
The present building, raised in 1954, con- 
sists of a square hall with a verandah on 
three sides. There is an octagonal domed 
room above the prakash asthan. A row of five 
small rooms on a side provides residential 
accommodation for pilgrims and travellers. 
The Gurt ka Langar is at the back. A flat- 
roofed square room with a basement, con- 
structed within the Gurdwara compound in 
1966, is dedicated to Baba Sahib Singh Bedi, 
who visited the village twice, once in 1794 
while on his way to Jagraon after his 
Malerkotla campaign and again in 1798 when 
he defeated the forces of the Muslim chief of 
Raikot in a fierce battle fought at Jodhan. 

The Gurdwara Damdama Sahib is admin- 
istered by a village committee. 
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JODHA RAM (d. 1845), a Brahman of Jammia 
‘hills, was the father-in-law of Pandit Jalla, 
adviser and confidant of Raja Hira Singh 
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Dogra, who became in 1843 the prime min- 
ister of the Sikh kingdom of Lahore. It was 
Jodha Ram who captured Jawahar Singh, 
brother of Maharani Jind Kaur, by order of 
Prime Minister Hira Siigh. When Jawahar 
Singh assumed power in May 1845, he had 
Jodha Ram executed. 
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JODH, BHAI, listed in Bhai Gurdas, Varan, 
XI. 14, as one of the Sikhs of Gurii Nanak. 
See PHIRNA, BHAI 
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JODH, BHAI, a Brahman turned Sikh, served 
as a cook in Guru ka Langar in the time of 
Gurt Angad as well as of Gurt Amar Das. He 
was humble and dedicated and tirelessly 
cooked and served food at all hours of day. 
He used to clean the utensils too, contenting 
himself with the leftovers as fare for himself. 
As says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat 
Mala, Bhai Jodh never touched money. “Jodh 
the cook prepared food in the langar which 
he kept serving to the Sikhs all day. Himself 
he lived on what sustenance he could obtain 
from the used leaf-plates.” Bhai Gurdas, in 
his Varan eulogizes him calling him an angel 
who attained emancipation by humbly serv- 
ing the Guru. 
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JODH, BHAT, a Sangar Brahman, embraced 
Sikh faith at the hands of Guru Arjan. His 
name is included among the Gurit’s devo- 
tees in Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat 
Mala. 
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JODH, BHAT, minister or tithe-collector as- 
signed to Kot Kamalia (now in Pakistan), 
was one of a batch presented before Guri 
Gobind Singh charged with appropriating 
offerings of the devotees. On enquiry he 
was found innocent and retired with honour 
while those found guilty suffered 
punishment. 
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JODH SINGH (1798-1864), son of Deva 
Singh whose ancestral village was Rariala in 
Gujranwala district. Jodh Singh, who came 
into the jagi?r of Rariala, rose to prominence 
in the kingdom of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
From 1813 to 1825 he served with the 
Ghorcharas (special cavalry) of Sardar Jodh 
Singh Sowarianvala. In 1831, Jodh Singh par- 
ticipated in Prince Sher Singh’s successful 
campaign against Sayyid Ahmad Khan. In 
1834 Jodh Singh became a trooper in Raja 
Hira Singh’s dera (army unit) and achieved 
the rank of commandant in 1836; he re- 
mained with the same unit until 1848. Dur- 
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ing the unsettled years following Ranjit 
Singh’s death (1839) Jodh Singh served his 
country well under Diwan Hukam Rai in 
Mamdot and Muktsar and later in the Majha 
where, along with the sowars under his com- 
mand, he more than once restored order 
and administered justice. Following the first 
Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46), Jodh Singh served 
as the adalti (judicial officer) at Amritsar 
where, during the second Anglo-Sikh war 
(1848-49), he kept things peaceful and sup- 
ported the British. After the British formally 
annexed the Punjab in March 1849, Jodh 
Singh remained at Amritsar and entered gov- 
ernment service as a trusted extra-assistant 
commissioner. He assisted the British in a 
number of important ways as a judicial offic- 
er in which capacity, among other things, he 
handled all cases relating to the Golden 
Temple. Equally important was his role from 
1849 to 1862 as sarbarah (manager) of the 
Darbar Sahib (Golden Temple): he super- 
vised the Temple’s fiscal affairs and man- 
aged the Temple functionaries. Jodh Singh’s 
tact and skill enabled the new British rulers 
of the Punjab to oversee from behind the 
scene the affairs of Sikhism’s premier shrine: 
a pattern of colonial manipulation that was 
to continue under subsequent British ap- 
pointed sarbarahs until the Gurdwara Reform 
movement of the earlier 20th century. Jodh 
Singh retired from government service in 
1862. 
Jodh Singh died in 1864. 
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JODH SINGH (d. 1874),.a colonel in the 
army of Maharaja Ranjit Sit4gh and the son 
of Jai Singh, was a descendant of the Man 
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family of Mughal Chakk. This family origi- 
nated from one Laddha, who, having shifted 
from Delhi, laid the foundation of a small 
village of Man in the suburbs of Gujranwala 
where he had settled. He was appointed head- 
man of twenty-two villages around it which 
rank lasted long with the family. Jodh Singh’s 
grandfather, Sarja Singh, was an ally of 
Charhat Singh Sukkarchakkia. The Man fam- 
ily achieved great honour and influence 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh and almost 
twenty-two members of it held trustworthy 
military posts. During the Anglo-Sikh war of 
1848-49, Jodh Singh fought against the Brit- 
ish, but before long came back to Lahore. 
Jagirs of this branch of the family were con- 
fiscated by the British government after the 
Punjab was annexed. Jodh Singh was, howev- 
er, granted a pension of rupees seven hun- 
dred and twenty. He died in 1874. 
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JODH SINGH, BHAT (1882-1981), patriar- 
chal figure for many years in the fields of 
Sikh theology, education and politics, was 
born on 31 May 1882 at Ghungrila, in 
Rawalpindi district, now in Pakistan, the son 
of Ram Singh and Gulab Devi. Named 
Ranbir Singh at birth and later called Sant 
Singh, Jodh Singh lost his father when he 
was barely two years old. Of his cleverness 
at studies, he gave evidence at the village 
primary school from which he passed out 
standing first in the district. At Rawalpindi 
where he joined high school, his mind was 
exposed to the revitalizing influence of the 
Singh Sabha renaissance. Singh Sabha lec- 
tures stirred him deeply and he gave him- 
self to the study of the Sikh sacred texts. 
While still at school, he had himself started 
delivering sermons on Sikhism. This was his 
introduction to the art of public speaking 
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which became his forte as he grew up. On 30 
December 1897, he received the rites of 
baptism at the hands of Giani Thakar Singh, 
a renowned scholar and interpreter of Sikh 
lore. At the ceremony, Sant Singh was given 
the name of Jodh Singh. 

After passing the matriculation exami- 
nation, Jodh Singh joined the Mission Col- 
lege, Rawalpindi, where he studied for two 
years. Doing odd jobs for brief intervals in 
the Postal and Supply and Transport de- 
partments, he came to Amritsar to become 
a private tutor to the children of Sir Sundar 
Singh Majithia which enabled him to re- 
sume his studies. He took his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1904 at the Khalsa College, win- 
ning the top position in the Panjab 
University. He stood first again in his M.A. 
in Mathematics which examination he 
passed from the Forman Christian College 
at Lahore in 1906. Simultaneously, he ex- 
panded his study of Sikh Scripture and 
theology. 

Jodh Singh started his career at the 
Khalsa College as a lecturer in Sikh religion. 
This turned out to be a most fruitful associ- 
ation with that premier institution of the 
Sikhs of which he eventually became 
principal. In the struggle to rid the college 
of British management, he played a notable 
part and was made to sever his connection 
with it. Upon the withdrawal of the British 
control from its management in 1924, he 
returned to the college. An additional pre- 
occupation now was membership of the 
Punjab Legislative Council where he dis- 
played exceptional parliamentary talent in 
carrying through the Punjab Legislative 
Council the Sikh Gurdwaras Act of 1925. 
He served on the various bodies of the 
Panjab University, and played an active part 
in laying down the educational policy in the 
Punjab. On three different occasions, he 
presided over the deliberations of the Sikh 
Educational Conference. 

Bhai Jodh Singh occupied in his day the 
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most honoured place in Sikh learning. As an 
exegete of the Holy Writ, he had few equals. 
He was regarded by his contemporaries as 
the most authoritative interpreter of Sikh 
faith and tradition. His commentaries on 
scriptural texts, marked by a catholic knowl- 
edge of Eastern and Western schools of 
thought and by clarity of expression, have 
already become classics, Besides his books, 
both in English and Punjabi, he contributed 
essays on Sikhism to several learned publica- 
tions and reference works, including the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Among his more 
famous works in Punjabi are Sikkhi ki Hai? 
(1911), Gurit Sahib ate Ved (1911), Tika Japuji 
Sahib, Bhagat Bani Satik (1913), Gurmat Nirnay 
(1932), Prachin Biran Bare Bhullan di Sodhan 
(1947), and Sri Kartarpurt Bir de Darshan 
(1968); in English, Japji (1918), Life of Sri 
Guru Amardas fi (1921), 33 Savatyas (1953), 
Some Studies in Sikhism (1953), Gospel of Guru 
Nanak in His Own Words (1969) and Kabir 
(1971). 

Bhai Jodh Singh served as a member of 
the Punjab Legislative Council after 
Independence. He was a member of Indi- 
an Sahitya Akademi and the founder-pres- 
ident of the Punjabi Sahit Akademi. He rep- 
resented Punjab on the Council for Nation- 
al Integration set up by Jawaharlal Nehra. 
In 1962, at the age of 80, he took over as 
the first Vice-Chancellor of Punjabi Univer- 
sity, Patiala. He was awarded the title of 
Padma Bhishan in 1966. He was also 
awarded honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Literature by Panjab University, Chandigarh 
(1961), and Punjabi University, Patiala 
(1979). 

Dr Bhai Jodh Singh died in Ludhiana on 
4 December 1981. 
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JODH SINGH CHASHMAVALA (d. 1859) 
belonged, like his father Gajja Singh, to the 
Sikh misl or chiefship of the Kanhaiyas. Later 
he joined service under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. In 1822, he was sent to Attock where 
he held charge of the fort for four years. He 
was then recalled to Lahore and granted a 
jagir in Shakargarh tahsil of Gurdaspur 
district, with a third share in the village of 
Chashma, subject to the service of 35 horse. 
When Hira Singh Dogra became minister, 
Jodh Singh was posted to his own regiment, 
the Dera Khas. Although an old man, he 
took part with his contingent in the first 
Anglo-Sikh war of 1845-46. After the cessation 
of hostilities, he retired to his estate at 
Chashma. He died in 1859. 
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JODH SINGH RAMGARHIA (d. 1815), sol- 
dier and feudatory chief in Sikh times, was 
the eldest son of Jassa Singh, the celebrated 
Ramgarhia Sardar. Ranjit Singh bound him- 
self in a pledge of friendship with Jodh Singh 
Ramgarhia before the Guri Granth Sahib at 
Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. The Maharaja had 
great reverence for him and used to call him 
Babaji. He was always seated next to the 
Maharaja in the royal darbar. Jodh Singh was 
Ranjit Singh’s ally in his earlier campaigns. 
In 1802, he helped him to seize Amritsar 
from Mai Sukkhan, widow of Gulab Singh 
Bhangi. In 1807, he accompanied the 
Maharaja to Kastr with all his force against 
Qutb ud-Din, who surrendered after a 
month’s resistance. The Faizullapuria pos- 
sessions were annexed to Ranjit Singh’s do- 
main by Diwan Mohkam Chand and Jodh 
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Singh Ramgarhia in 1810-11. 

Jodh Singh was a deeply religious person. 
He built the Ramgarhia Bunga on the Golden 
Temple premises, and supplied pieces of 
perforated marble that served as parapets on 
both sides of the causeway leading to the 
sanctuary. He also brought many pieces of 
mosaic work from Delhi and Agra. He built 
the first two storeys of Baba Atal, the loftiest 
building in Amritsar, near the Golden 
Temple. 

Jodh Singh died at Amritsar in August 
1815. 
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JODH SINGH RASULPURIA (d. 1857), 
feudatory sardar of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
He was the son of Sujan Singh, who had 
acquired territories in the Jalandhar Doab 
and in Ambala. Jodh Singh, driven out of his 
possessions by the chief of Kalsia, settled at 
Rastlpur near Tarn Taran in Amritsar district. 
He became a jagirdar of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh on conditions of military service. 
Jodh Singh Rastlpuria died in 1857. 
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JODH SINGH ROSA (d. 1819), military 
commander during Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
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regime, had joined service in the time of the 
Maharaja’s grandfather, Charhat Singh. He 
rebuilt the old village of Rosa, in Chanian 
parganah of Lahore. His father, Thakar Singh, 
had died in the expedition led against Kasur 
in 1765 by the Sikh Sardars, Hari Singh 
Bhangl, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and Jai Singh 
Kanhaiya. After the death of Charhat Singh, 
Jodh Sigh retained his appointment at 
Gujranwala under Mahan Singh and Ranjit 
Singh, and in 1799, he accompanied the latter 
to Lahore, when the city was captured. Jodh 
Singh served under Ranjit Singh in the Kasur, 
Pindi Bhattian and Jnhang campaigns, in the 
last of which he obtained, for his bravery, a 
jagir in Jhang district. He was shortly 
afterwards severely wounded at the siege of 
Chiniot. 

Jodh Singh was killed in 1819 during the 
Kashmir campaign. He had seven sons all of 
whom served the Sikh Darbar in various 
capacities. Three of his sons — Daya Singh, 
Divan Singh and Mardan Singh — were killed 
in action at Ferozeshah on 21 December 1845 
while fighting against the British in the first 
Anglo-Sikh war. 
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JODH SINGH WAZIRABADIA (d. 1809), son 
of Gurbakhsh Singh, was a powerful 
eighteenth-century Sikh chief. He possessed 
the parganahs of Wazirabad, Karial, Mitranvali 
and Talvandi Masa Khan, comprising about 
500 villages. Jodh Singh and Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s father, Mahan Singh, were great 
friends, and both often joined hands togeth- 
er to fight against Sahib Singh Bhangi of 
Gujrat. At the siege of Sodhra in 1792, Jodh 
Singh is said to have betrayed Mahan Singh. 
Sahib Singh, who was besieged in the fort, 
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was short of powder, and his surrender was 
certain. But Jodh Singh, who feared that 
Mahan Singh would become too powerful 
were Sahib Singh to give in, supplied the 
latter with ammunition. Mahan Singh had 
been dangerously ill throughout the siege, 
and this treachery hastened his end. The 
action of Jodh Singh is said to have been the 
cause of Ranjit Singh’s hostility towards him. 
But when Ranjit Singh found that the 
Wazirabad chief was too strong for him, he 
endeavoured to gain by stratagem what he 
was unable to take by force. He invited Jodh 
Singh to Lahore, but the latter brought with 
him a large force. This Ranjit Singh desired 
him to send back which he, too proud to 
show fear,.did, and arrived at Lahore with 
only 200 picked men. Next day he attended 
court, leaving his escort outside. He was re- 
ceived by Ranjit Singh with the greatest 
courtesy. Suddenly however the Maharaja 
arose from his seat and made a sign to his 
attendants to seize the sardar. Jodh Singh 
drew his sword and dared them to attack 
him, for, as he declared, he did not know 
how to flee. Ranjit Singh loved a brave man. 
He became Jodh Singh’s admirer and dis- 
missed him with honour and rich gifts. 
Jodh Singh died in 1809. 
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JOGA, village 19 km north of Mansa (29°- 
59'N, 75°-23'E), in Mansa district of the 
Punjab, has a historical shrine dedicated to 
Gurti Tegh Bahadur. According to local tra- 
dition, the village was not in existence when 
the Guri visited these parts. He encamped 
at the site now marked by Gurdwara Patshahi 
IX, half a kilometre east of present-day vil- 
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lage of Joga. No one noticed the Guri’s 
presence. It was only when he prepared to 
leave, that Jugraj, the local chief, came to 
offer obeisance. He requested the Gurii to 
stay a little longer. Gurti Tegh Bahadur said, 
“Establish a village on that mound. The site 
is invulnerable.” Jugraj founded the habita- 
tion as directed and named it Joga after his 
son. A memorial platform was also construct- 
ed where Gurt Tegh Bahadur had sat. This 
was later replaced by a gurdwara. The present 
building, in the middle of a one-acre walled 
compound entered through a high gateway 
flanked by rows of rooms, comprises a square 
domed sanctum at one end of a spacious 
hall. The sanctum is supported by four 
grooved octagonal columns while another 
four pillars, cylinderical in shape, support 
the rest of the hall. The Gurdwara owns 20 
acres of land and is administered by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee through a local committee. 
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JOGA SINGH, a Sikh youth from Peshawar, 
who had lived in the presence of Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) at Anandpur for 
many years and served him with devotion. 
One day as his parents, eager to see him 
married, arrived to escort him back home, 
the Gurt permitted him to depart, saying 
that he must return at once when recalled. 
Joga Singh was in the midst of his nuptials 
and had completed only two of the customary 
four circumambulations when a Sikh 
delivered to him the Gurii’s letter of recall. 
He left the ceremony midway and, despite 
the protestations and importunities of his 
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relations, immediately set out for Anandpur. 
The elation aroused in him by his prompt 
compliance with Gurt’s summons gradually 
turned into a sense of self-esteem and conceit. 
As he halted for a night at Hoshiarpur, not 
far from his destination, Anandpur, he fell 
for the charms of a beautiful courtesan. But 
providence, as it were, came to his rescue. As 
he went to the woman’s door, he felt as if it 
were guarded by a person who sharply 
reminded him of his Guru and of his 
teaching. Joga Singh realized his error and 
was filled with remorse. Purged of his pride, 
he resumed his journey and presented 
himself before Guri Gobind Singh at 
Anandpur with humility, and unashamedly 
told other Sikhs of how he had practically 
fallen and how he had been saved by the 
Guru’s grace. 

A gurdwara named after Bhai Joga Singh 
existed in Peshawar until 1947. 
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JOGENDRA SINGH, SIR (1877-1946), 
scholar and statesman of old Sikh lineage, 
and counted among the politest and most 
accomplished men of his day, was born the 
second son of Javala Singh on 25 May 1877 at 
Aira Estate, in Kheri district of what then 
used to be the United Provinces. His 
ancestors belonged to the village of Rasilpur 
in Amritsar district of the Punjab. In old 
family records he was usually referred to as 
Jogendra Singh Rasulpuria. His grandfather, 
Panjab Singh was a soldier in Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s ghorcharhas, irregular cavalry. He was 
awarded a jagir in Oudh in recognition of 
military service rendered by him after the 
annexation of the Punjab to the British 
dominions. Jogendra Singh inherited in 1898 
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an area of over 12,000 acres of land known as 
Aira Estate. 

Self-educated, he was a man of high 
intellectual calibre and culture. From the 
very beginning, he had a flair for language 
and acquired especially mastery of the English 
language which he used with a rare finesse. | 
His introduction to public life was through 
journalism. Besides publishing articles on 
farming and allied subjects in papers in India 
and abroad, he edited for some time his own 
journal East & West which he had taken over 
from Behramji Malabari, a noted Parsi 
journalist. 

Two of his books directly on Sikh themes 
were late in coming. Thus Spake Guru Nanak 
was published in 1934 and Sikh Ceremonies in 
1940. Prior to that he had published two of 
his works of fiction, Nur Jahan and Nasrin, 
both in London. His life of B.M. Malabari 
was published in London by G. Bell and 
Sons in 1914. Another novel, Kamla, was 
published in Lahore in 1931 with a Punjabi 
translation from the pen of Gurmukh Singh 
Jeet. A novel, Raszl, was serialized in East & 
West (in 1911-12). After the death of Malabar1, 
he took over the magazine East & West, of 
which he became the editor. In the thirties 
he launched his monthly, The Khalsa Review. 
His The Perstan Mystics is a rendering into 
English of the sayings of the mystic ‘Abdullah 
Ansari (1005-1090) of Herat. The first edi- 
tion of the book carrying a Foreword, by 
M.K. Gandhi, dated 14 April 1938, was pub- 
lished by John Murray, London, in October 
1939, It was reprinted posthumously in March 
1951 and again in June 1959. 

Jogendra Singh’s interest in letters grad- 
ually waned as other claims arose. In 1911 he 
had to go to the princely state of Patiala as 
Home Minister. In 1926, he was nominated 
to the Punjab Legislative Council and ap- 
pointed minister for Agriculture and Public 
Works. This nomination was repeated three 
times and for three terms successively he 
became a minister in the Punjab 
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Government. A pioneer in tractor cultiva- 
tion, he laid the foundation of mechanized 
farming in the Punjab. He helped establish 
hosiery industry in Ludhiana. The Mandi 
Hydro-electric Project was completed during 
his tenure. The adjoining town of Jogendra 
Nagar was named after him. 

Jogendra Singh was knighted in 1929. In 
1936, in collaboration with Sundar Singh 
Majithia, he founded the Khalsa National 
Party which won majority of the Sikh seats at 
polls in the 1937 elections under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935. Sir Jogendra 
Singh then chose to retire from politics, 
though he continued his single-man cam- 
paign through his writings in the Press, espe- 
cially in The Statesman and The Tribune, in 
favour of acceptance by political parties of 
the second part (Federation) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. Patiala called him 
again, this time as prime minister. 

In 1941, the British Viceroy of India ex- 
panded his executive council to give repre- 
sentation to popular elements in the politi- 
cal life of India. At the time of the expansion 
the Sikhs were not given any representation 
which was resented by them and they held a 
protest meeting in Amritsar which was pre- 
sided over by Sir Jogendra Singh. At that 
time his friend and fellow scholar, Umrao 
Singh Majithia, father of Amrita Sher-gil, 
wrote to him a letter consoling him and 
quoting to him one of Akbar Allahabadi’s 
couplets: 

Council mein agar pursish na hui, 

Maghmum na tum ai yar raho. 

Allah bulane vala hai, 

Marne ke liye taiyar raho. 

This will translate: 

Though to the council you have not been 
asked, 

You need not be dismayed, dear friend. 

Almighty Allah’s summons are close at 
hand, 

You must remain prepared for the call. 

As it transpired, when the Council was 
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next expanded in July 1942, Sir Jogendra 
Singh was nominated a member. He was thus 
the first Sikh to be amember of the Viceroy’s 
executive council and his portfolio included 
the departments of Health, Lands and 
Education, 

Sir Jogendra Singh was Pro-Chanceilor 
of Delhi University. He served on several 
committees and commissions such as the 
Indian Sugar Committee, the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Commission, and the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee. He was also a Fellow 
of the Panjab University. 

Throughout, Sir Jogendra Singh had 
been a leading figure in Sikh affairs. He had 
worked for the Chief Khalsa Diwan, Khalsa 
College Managing Council and the Sikh 
Educational Conference, presiding over four 
of its annual sessions, at the 2nd (1909 
Lahore), 5th (1912 Sialkot), 18th (1927 
Rawalpindi) and 23rd (1933 Peshawar). He 
was also one of the founders of the Khalsa 
Defence of India League and a member of 
the Sikh delegation meeting the Cripps Mis- 
sion (31 March 1942) on behalf of the Sikhs. 

Asa liberal elder statesman, Sir Jogendra 
Singh enjoyed wide esteem in the country. 
He attracted equal notice for his scholarship 
and literary accomplishment as well as for 
his personal qualities of courtesy and 
humility. 

Sir Jogendra Singh died of a paralytic 
stroke at Iqbal Nagar, district Montgomery, 
now in Pakistan, on 3 December 1946. 
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JONES, a deserter from the East India 
Company’s service, joined Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s army as a gunner. According to 
Charles Masson, the traveller, Jones partici- 
pated in the final battle of Multan in 1818 
and took charge of the guns, enabling the 
Akalis to storm the fort. 
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JOTI BIGAS is the joint title of two poetic 
compositions, one in Persian and the other 
in Punjabi, by Bhai Nand Lal Goya, a devot- 
ed Sikh of Gurti Gobind Singh, much re- 
vered in Sikh piety and in letters. Bhai Nand 
Lal’s verse is classed as approved Sikh canon 
and can be recited at religious assemblies 
along with the hymns of the Guriis. Both the 
works included in Joti Bigas are in the nature 
of a fervent homage to the Guris, all ten of 
whom are acclaimed as sharing the same 
light, the same voice speaking through ten 
bodies. The work in Punjabi comprises forty- 
three couplets whereas the one in Persian 
has 175 couplets. In the former, the first 
twenty-six couplets are in praise of the Guri 
who saves the good and punishes the evil, 
who is everlasting and who removes all fear, 
who fulfils all desires and grants liberation, 
who is perfect and the very image of God 
himself and turns men’s hearts to remem- 
bering Him. The next five couplets (27-31) 
allude to'‘Gura Nanak and his nine succes- 
sors, proclaiming them all to be one in genius. 
The concluding stanzas refer to the 330 mil- 
lion Hindu gods and goddesses, and innu- 
merable bhaktas, siddhas, yogis and prophets 
all of whom seek shelter under the Gurnt. It 
is to the feet of such a Gurt that the poet has 
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attached himself. 

The Persian part of Jota Bigas is a masnavi, 
beginning with an account of Guru Nanak (1- 
22) who is the highest of the high (3), the 
emperor of both the worlds (5), and the em- 
bodiment of all virtues (6). Innumerable gods 
and goddesses bow before him (11-14) and 
innumerable planets (15-16) and sovereigns 
(22) are slaves to his will. Gurii Nanak was 
followed by a line of nine spiritual successors 
who, though different in body, shared the 
same light (23-27). The subsequent couplets 
(28-175) are in praise of Gura Gobind Singh 
who fulfils the desires ofalland who keeps both 
the worlds in order (100). He is blessed by God 
with the key to all problems (101). He is supe- 
rior to all not only spiritually but also in the 
field of battle where he roars like a lion (120). 
He is the jewel in the ring ofjustice and the fruit 
of the tree of God’s grace (117). He is the glow 
of the gems serene (104). The style of poetry is 
high-flown in the tradition of a qastda, i.e. 
encomium, in Persian. That the poet is at- 
tempting to match the Muslim na‘at or lauda- 
tory verses addressed to the Prophet, is also 
obvious. The heroic qualities of Gura Gobind 
Singh are described in terms of those of the 
heroes from Indian mythology and the Iranian 
tradition (160). 
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A JOURNEY FROM BENGAL TO ENGLAND, 
“through the northern part of India, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan, Persia, and into Russia by the 
Caspian Sea,” by George Forster, 2 vols., was 
first published in 1790 and reprinted in 1970 
by the Languages Department, Punjab, 
Patiala. The boak is an account of travels, 
perhaps the first ever in this part of the world 
by a European writer. The first volume relates 
to the author’s journey from Calcutta to the 
Punjab with a section on Hindu mythology, 
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a brief history of the Ruhilas and a description 
of the origin and growth of the Sikhs in the 
Punjab. The narrative about the Punjab 
begins with sketches in chronological order 
of the ten Guris of the Sikh faith, followed 
by Banda Singh Bahadur’s career, repression 
of the Sikhs under Adina Beg and Mir Manni 
and their continued resistance. The invading 
hordes of Ahmad Shah Durrani suffer 
harassment at the hands of the Sikhs. At this 
point the narrative ends to discuss some of 
the salient features of the land of the Sikhs. 
It is recorded that the extensive and fertile 
territory yielded a revenue of 24,695,000 
rupees. Extensive and valuable commerce 
was also maintained with Bengal, Bihar and 
other parts of India. 

Forster does not fasten any distinguishing 
term upon the existing Sikh form of 
government. To him it bore an appearance 
of aristocracy (p. 328). The Sikh military 
force consisted mainly of cavalry, with a 
negligible artillery. Infantry, according to 
author, was held in low esteem and more 
often assigned meaner duties. In the end, 
Forster predicted with uncommon prescience 
: “Should any future cause call forth the 
combined efforts of the Sicques [Sikhs] to 
maintain the existence of empire and 
religion, we may see some ambitious chief 
led on by his genius and success, and, 
absorbing the power of his associates, display, 
from the ruins of their Commonwealth, the 
standard of monarchy” (p. 340). The second 
volume of the book begins with the author’s 
journey through Kashmir which, according 
to him, is “unparalleled for its air, soil and a 
picturesque variety of landscape” (p.I.) and 
ends with his arrival in Russia through 
. Afghanistan and Persia. 

The facts given in the book are, in the 
main, reliable, except at a few places. For 
example, the author seems to be unaware of 
the truce which took place between the Sikhs 
and Adina Beg, thus crroncously attributing 
to “the superior power of the Marhattas” and 
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the fear of “incurring the resentment of 
Adina Beg” (p. 318) the Sikhs’ reluctance to 
lead incursions into the low country during 
Adina Beg’s governorship of Lahore. 
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JUGAVALI, attributed to Gura Nanak, is an 
apocryphal text. It is not included in the 
Gurt Granth Sahib. One version of it is avail- 
able in the Pran Sangli (chapter 79) edited 
by Sant Samputran Singh. He places it under 
Raga Ramkali, and on the authority of some 
manuscript copy of a janam sakhi states that 
in a moment of ecstasy Gurii Nanak at a 
place called Chhutghat, in the year 1569 Bk/ 
AD 1512, recounted to a disciple, Jhanda 
Badhi, the history of the prolonged medita- 
tion he had undergone for full forty yugas, 
all the time concentrating on the name 
Vahiguru. According to Sant Sampitran Singh, 
Guru Nanak repeated the same text to Raja 
Shivnabh of Sangladip (Sri Lanka) in 1574 
Bk/AD 1518 when he visited that country. 
However, as the text has not been incorpo- 
rated in the Guru Granth Sahib by Guru 
Arjan, it has to be rejected as apocryphal. 
Bhai Vir Singh (Puratan Janam Sakhi) affirms 
that it is the work of a yogi belonging to the 
Ai sect. 

The poem represents Gurai Nanak con- 
centrating on different consonants of the 
name Vahiguri for a total of 36 yugas (time 
cycles) of darkness and four yugas of light 
and cosmic creation. For the first nine yugas 
he contemplated on the consonant ‘v’, for 
the next nine on ‘h’, for further nine on ‘g’ 
and for the last nine on ‘ry’. In the four yugas 
of light (Sati, Treta, Duapar and Kali) he 
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contemplated on the full name Vahigurit. 
During these long ages of meditation and 
contemplation, he went through successive 
stages of spiritual advancement. The final 
realization came as he reached the presence 
of God, who commissioned him to re-estab- 
lish dharma which had declined deplorably 
in the Kali age. 
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JUJHAR SINGH HADA (d. 1696), who comes 
in for a prominent mention in Gurtii Gobind 
Singh’s Bachitra Natak, was a Rajput general 
sent by the Mughal authority to the Sivalik hills 
in the last decade of the seventeenth century to 
retrieve its hold on the hill rajas. When the 
news of Husain Khan’s death on 20 February 
1696 at the hands of the men of Raja Gopal of 
Guler reached Lahore, Dilawar Khan, the 
Mughal chief, despatched Jujhar Singh to the 
hills. Jujhar Singh recaptured the town of 
Bhallan, in Una district, which the hill rajashad 
occupied, but, before he could consolidate his 
position, he was attacked by Gaj Singh ofJasvan. 
In spite ofJujhar Singh’s hostility, Gur Gobind 
Singh paid him in the Bachitra Natak glowing 
tributes for his fearlessness and martial prowess. 
Jujhar Singh, for instance, stood erect like a 
flagstaff planted on the battlefield. The flagstaff 
might waver, but not the brave Rajput. He did 
not flinch even when his right-hand man 
Chandan Rai was killed. Jujhar Singh alone 
continued the fight. He was surrounded on all 
sides but, not caring for the consequences of 
his action, he rushed headlong into the ranks 
of his enemy wielding his weapons with 
dexterity, killing many a valiant soldier and 
falling, in the end, like a hero. 
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JUJHAR SINGH, SAHIBZADA (1691-1705), 
the second son of Gurt Gobind Singh, was 
born to Mata Jitoji at Anandpur on 14 March 
1691. Like his elder brother, Ajit Singh, he 
started training in the fighting skills as soon as 
he started learning the religious texts. In 
1699, when he was eight years old, he received 
the rites of Khalsa initiation. By the time it 
became necessary to leave Anandpur under 
the pressure of a besieging host in December 
1705, Jujhar Singh, nearing the completion 
of his fifteenth year, was an experienced young 
warrior, strong and fearless. He was one of the 
band that successfully waded through the 
flooded Sarsa rivulet on horseback and made 
good their way to Chamkaur by nightfall on 6 
December 1705, with the adversary in hot 
pursuit. With little respite during the night, 
he participated in the next day’s battle warding 
off assault after assault upon the garhi, the 
fortified house in which Gurt: Gobind Singh 
had, along with his 40 Sikhs and two sons, 
taken shelter. As they ran out of ammunition 
and arrows, Sikhs inside split themselves into 
batches of five each who would go out one 
after the other to engage the besiegers in 
hand-to-hand combat. Jujhar Singh led the 
last sally towards the end of the day (7 
December 1705), and laid down his life 
fighting near the place where he had earlier 
seen his elder brother fall. Gurdwara 
Qatalgarh in Chamkaur Sahib now marks the 
site, 
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KABIR, from his full name Kabir Das (kabir, 
Arabic for “great”, dasa, Sanskrit for “slave” 
or “servant”), is widely acknowledged as one 
of the great names in the literary and religious 
history of North India. He is one of the 
medieval Indian saints and Sufis whose 
compositions figure in Sikh Scripture, the 
Gurii Granth Sahib. From among all of them, 
Kabir’s contribution is the largest, 227 padas 
in 17 ragas and 237 slokas. Under each raga 
or musical mode marking a section of the 
Holy Book, Kabir’s hymns appear at the head 
of Bhagat Bani, a generic name for the works 
of contributors other than the Gurts. The 
presence of a substantial amount of Kabir’s 
verse in the Sikh Scripture and 
chronologically he being the predecessor of 
Guru Nanak, founder of the Sikh faith, led 
some Western scholars to describe him as 
the forerunner of Sikhism. Some have even 
called him the preceptor of Gurtii Nanak. 
There is, however, no evidence to prove that 
Gurt Nanak and Kabir had ever met: their 
periods of time in fact do not coincide. There 
is little to suggest that the former owed 
anything to the latter’s teachings. Kabir’s 
compositions do figure in what are known as 
Goindval pothis, anthclogies of the hymns of 
the Gurts along with those of some of the 
Bhaktas prepared in the time of Guru Amar 
Das, Nanak III. They were included in the 
Gurt Granth Sahib as well. But this happened 
much later when Guru Arjan, fifth in spiritual 
line from the Founder, compiled the Holy 
Book. Besides his own works and those of his 
four predecessors, he entered in it hymns of 


some saints and mystics, both Hindu and 
Muslim. Kabir was one of them. 

Kabir lived in the fifteenth century after 
Christ, which was a time of great political 
upheaval in India. As is true of many other 
contemporary religious leaders, very little 
reliable information concerning Kabir’s life 
is available, though there is no dearth of 
legend gathered around him. According to 
traditional accounts, especially those by 
Kabirpanthis, as the followers of Kabir are 
called, he lived for 120 years, from 1398 to 
1518. Recent scholarship, however, has come 
to accept 1398 as the year of his birth but 
1448 as the year of his death. Relying 
especially on the researches of Hazari Prasad 
Dvivedi, Charlotte Vaudeville is inclined to 
lend credence to these dates. 

Kabir’s life was centred around Kashi, 
modern Banaras (Varanasi). Legend has it 
that he was actually the son of a Brahman 
widow who abandoned him and that he was 
found by a Muslim weaver named Nira, who 
adopted the boy and taught him the weaver’s 
trade. It is not clear whether he ever married, 
but tradition gives him a wife named Loi and 
two children. His caste was that of julaha and 
from his sayings (for instance, GG, 524) it 
seems clear that he followed (though in a 
somewhat erratic manner) his caste’s 
hereditary occupation of weaving. Latter-day 
studies have established a Nath background 
for the juladhas as a strong possibility. On the 
basis of this modern research, it seems 
probable that Kabir belonged to a family of 
non-celibate yogis converted, not long before 
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and to a considerable degree superficially, to 
Islam. Though Kabir’s name is most certainly 
a Muslim one, his knowledge of Islam seems 
to have been slight. Rather, there is in his 
poetical utterances (ban2) a wealth of 
Hathayoga terminology and a thought 
structure which bears obvious resemblances 
to that of the Naths. This is not to infer, 
however, that Kabir was a Nath yogi. In 
addition to the yogic conception that all truth 
is experimental, i.e. to be realized within the 
body with the aid of psycho-physical practices, 
concentration, control of breathing and 
sexual practices, thus making the body 
incorruptible and the yogis immortal, two 
other currents had already been added to 
the general religious stream of Kabir’s time 
— Vaisnava devotion (bhakti), which had 
come from the South, and Islamic mysticism 
(Sifism) which had been gaining influence 
in northwest India since the influx of Sufi 
saints in the thirteenth century. Kabir’s debt 
to the bhaktas is evident in the primacy given 
to loving devotion in his sayings. His concept 
of love as a path of suffering may possibly 
indicate, in some measure, a debt to the 
Sufis. These and other elements from Nath 
tradition, bhakti and Sufism, Kabir combined 
with his own mystical nature and produced 
the synthesis which is the distinctive religion 
of Kabir. A strong tradition designates Svami 
Ramanand as his guru, but the numerous 
references which Kabir does make to a guri 
point unmistakably to the “True Gura” within 
(Satguria), the voice of God within the human 
soul. 

In the fifteenth century, Banaras was, 
even more than it is today, the fortress of 
Brahmanic orthodoxy and orthopraxis where 
the priestly elite held sway as masters. For 
the erudite Pandits and their holy scriptures, 
for the priestly pandas and their idols, for 
the immense mystification and exploitation 
of the ignorant and credulous masses, Kabir 
felt aversion joined with indignation. No less 
was the satirical wit exercised by him on the 
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superstitions of popular Hinduism. Not only 
did he condemn the worship of idols, he 
also rejected all the proceedings and 
ceremonies, purificatory bathing, ritual 
feasts, pilgrimages and all sorts of other 
practices by which popular Hindu devotion 
manifested itself. 

Because of his open condemnation of 
established and popular religion, Kabir 
became an object of the wrath of both Hindus 
and Muslims in and around Banaras. Popular 
with many among the masses but persecuted 
by the ruling classes of Banaras, it is entirely 
likely, as maintained in tradition, that Kabir 
spent less and less time at his loom and took 
to an itinerant life-style. Exactly where he 
went and how Iong he stayed can only be 
matters of conjecture. It is unanimously 
agreed that Kabir’s final days were spent not 
in Banaras, thought by many to be the most 
auspicious place for a Hindu to die at since 
death there leads automatically to heaven, 
but in the small village of Magahar, 43 km 
southeast of Basti. It is said that anyone who 
died in this unfortunate place would 
automatically be reborn an ass. Thus, even 
in death Kabir demonstrated what he had 
given his entire life to doing, i.e. overruling 
popular religious prejudice and practice. He 
rejected entirely all the external signs of 
religion. He acknowledged no caste 
distinctions, saw no virtue in asceticism, 
fasting and almsgiving, and belittled the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. The Hindu 
theogony was a clear rejection. Belief in a 
Supreme Being was certainly central to his 
religious understanding. Although he used 
the name Ram frequently, it is obvious 
throughout his utterances that Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha and incarnation of Visnu, 
was not what he meant thereby. In two of the 
§lokas by Kabir in the Gurti Granth Sahib, he 
clearly says that while uttering Ram, Ram, 
one must understand the distinction between 
Rama (king of Ayodhya) who was the bearer 
of a single body and was one of the many of 
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his kind, and Ram (God), the Lord of 
wonders (GG, 1374). It is within a person’s 
soul that God may, by grace, reveal Himself. 
The revelation comes, however, only to him 
who has prepared himself to receive it. The 
way of preparation is the path of love, a love 
addressed directly to the supreme Lord, who 
is both transcendent and immanent, and a 
love which will inevitably involve long periods 
in the anguish of separation (viraha) akin to 
the “dark night of the soul” of which Western 
mystics speak. God, the True Guri (Satgurii), 
discharges the arrow of the Word (Sabda) 
and man is “slain” that in “death” he may 
find “true life” (GG, 1374). This is to be found 
in mystical union, an ineffable experience of 
dissolution (samadhi) in the Divine. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Kabir’s 
satire was brought to bear not simply on the 
vices and weaknesses of men but reached 
through and beyond them to the very systems 
themselves, which they defended or 
pretended to represent. It was the authority 
of the Vedas and the Quran more than the 
authority of the Pandit or the Qazi which 
Kabir attacked. More precisely, he rebelled 
against the pretension of resolving, by means 
of books or by way of authority, the mystery 
of the human conditions and the problem of 
liberation (moksa). 

There is inevitably much that must 
remain obscure in Kabir’s attempts to 
describe his experiences, for they are 
fundamentally mystical in quality, and, as 
Kabir himself repeatedly asserted, ultimately 
inexpressible, Throughout his utterances the 
emphasis is on interiorization. He constantly 
stressed that man ought to turn his attention 
away from the exterior world, from all 
sensible forms, in order to withdraw into the 
innermost depth of his soul where it is that 
God dwells. Monistic concepts, particularly 
as held and articulated by Nath yogis, 
certainly influenced Kabir, but it seems clear 
from what he indicates of his own 
understanding of the nature of his 
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relationship with God that his thought must 
be regarded as monotheistic and not 
monistic. 

Kabir composed no systematic treatise, 
rather his work consists of many short didactic 
poems, often expressed in terse vigorous 
language in the form of padas, dohas and 
ramainis. Indeed, in some of his verses there 
is a tendency to rugged coarseness as fit 
expression for his unsparing invective. 
Besides his works recorded in 1604 in the 
Gurt Granth Sahib by Gurd Arjan, Nanak V, 
and preserved inviolate since, two other 
collections exist — the Kabir Granthavah and 
Biak. From among these two the latter is not 
as old as Kabir’s followers, for whom it has a 
scriptural status, claim it to be. Kabir is, 
however, often obscure and his meaning can 
only be understood through an acquaintance 
with traditional allegorical images, some of 
which were standard among the Sant poets 
and some unique to Kabir. A further 
complicating factor is the riddle-like use of 
paradox (ulfabanst) so characteristic of much 
of Kabir’s poetry. At the same time, he was 
quick to find illustrations of moral and 
spiritual truth in the incidents of everyday 
life, and many of his similes and metaphors 
are very striking. 
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KABIRPANTHIS, followers of Kabir (1398- 
1448), a saint and reformer some of whose 
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compositions have been included in Sikh 
Scripture, the Gurt Granth Sahib. Kabir did 
not found any sect during his own lifetime; it 
was after his death that a math, called Kabir 
Chaura, was established by Surat Gopal, said 
to be the first missionary of the Kabirpanth, at 
Varanasi which had been Kabir’s seat for 
many years. His object was to propagate the 
teachings of his mentor. This math, known as 
bap (father), with a branch establishment at 
Magahar, covered the states of the Punjab, 
Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Another 
centre, established almost contemporan- 
eously, was in Dham Khera, in the 
Chhatisgarh district of Madhya Pradesh. This 
math, known as maiz (mother), was founded 
by Dharam Das and, with branches at Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Chhindwara, it served to spread 
the message of Kabir and gained adherents 
in central India. 

A person freshly recruited must renounce 
polytheism and avow belief in One God. He 
must vow never to eat meat or drink wine. 
He must bathe daily and sing hymns to God, 
morning and evening. He is adjured to 
forgive up to three times those who trespass 
against him; to avoid company of all women 
of bad character and never to turn away from 
his house his lawful wife; never to tell lies; 
never to usurp the property of another man; 
never to bear false witness or speak ill of 
others on hearsay evidence. At the initiation 
ceremony, the candidate makes the required 
promise in the presence of the guru. 

For Kabirpanthis, Byak, a collection of 
Kabir’s hymns, is the scripture. The Hindus 
among them recite the name of Ram whereas 
the Muslims that of Khuda. All of them greet 
each other with “Bandagi” (salutation to you) 
when they meet. The common people receive 
guidance from a mahant (celebrant) who 
presides over a centre. He wears a conical 
cap, a necklace (kanthi), a rosary of tulsi 
(sweet basil) and brick-coloured or white 
garments. Frontal mark, if borne, is usually 
of the Vaisnavite type, or he makes a streak 
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with sandal or gopichandan along the ridge of 
the nose. Marriage is not forbidden, though 
some of the mahants remain celibate. 
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KABITT-SAVAIYYE, by Bhai Gurdas who had 
worked with Guri Arjan on the preparation 
of the original volume of Sikh scripture, the 
Guria Granth Sahib, and who is remembered 
in the Sikh tradition as the first consistent 
interpreter of the Guris’ word, is a collection 
of 675 kabitts and savaiyyas composed by the 
poet in Braj. Of his kabitts and savaiyyas, a 
total of 556 only were known before 1940 
when Bhai Vir Singh searched out and 
published another 119 of them, thereby 
bringing their total to 675. However, nine 
kabitts, among the later 119, are almost 
identical with the other nine published 
earlier. Some scholars, thus, exclude these 
nine and take the total number of these kabiits 
and savaiyyas to be 666. It is generally believed 
that some of the kabitis and savatyyas are still 
untraced. 

As regards the time and place of these 
compositions, opinion varies. It is generally 
believed that a major part of this work was 
completed after the poet’s more popular 
work, the Vars, had been written. The more 
likely venue was Kashi and Agra where the 
Bhai had lived for some time. The conjecture 
is strengthened by several factors. One, the 
theme of the poetry belongs to the poet’s 
maturer years. Second, the language of these 
compositions is akin to the contemporary 
religious and literary genius of Kashi and 
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Agra. A pang of separation from the Guri is 
the running theme of this poetry. 

Bhai Gurdas was able clearly to 
comprehend the meanings of the text and 
then explain it in the simplest vocabulary. 
For the Punjabi readers, he has done this in 
his vars and for his readers in Kashi and Agra 
in the kabitts and savaiyyas. To make his works 
widely comprehensible, Bhai Gurdas has used 
similes and metaphors from daily life. In the 
first section the poet has used kabitis and 
savatyyas in their simplest form. The thrust is 
in the fourth and final line in which his 
meaning is communicated very forcefully. 
The poetry also symbolizes Bhai Gurdas's 
deep love for his Gurus. Bhai Gurdas spent 
long spells in Agra and Kashi spreading the 
message of the Gurus, but he always longed 
for a glimpse of the Guri. Compositions 
dealing with poet’s pangs of separation are a 
fine specimen of his poetic art. 
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KABUL VALI MAT, or the Lady from Kabul, 
is the name chroniclers have given to a 
woman who rendered devoted service during 
the digging of the bdolt at Goindval under 
the supervision of Guru Amar Das. Day after 
day, says Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 
she toiled away at the site, without anyone 
knowing who she was, and where she had 
come from. One day Gura Amar Das told 
the Sikhs that the lady was from Kabul and 
that she had by her love of the Almighty and 
duty towards her husband.attained spiritual 
insight. 

An old manuscript, Mahima Prakash Srv 
Guru Amar Dev, and an inscription in 
Gurdwara Haveli Sahib at Goindval mention 


KAFI 
a lady being in charge of the manji or Sikh 
centre at Kabul, though they name her 
differently — the former calling her Bibi 
Bhago and the latter Mai Sevan. It is likely 
that the Kabul Vali Mai was that lady, later 
appointed by Gurti Amar Das a preacher in 
her own country. 
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KAFI (Arabic Qafi), literally stands for the 
leader, the enlightener, one who fulfils the 
need. In poetics it denotes the refrain in a 
song or hymn, and is also the title given to 
a poetic form in Arabic as well as in Indian 
literature. Gur Nanak was the first to use 
this poetic form in Punjabi literature, and in 
this he was followed by several Sufi poets 
and others. Kafi has also been called a réginiz 
and a metre (tatank), though opinion differs 
on this count. In the Sikh Scripture, Gurt 
Granth Sahib, Kafis have not been collected 
under any one raga; they occur under ragas 
Asa, Tilang, Sithi and Mara. Similarly, they 
are assigned to different gharus in different 
ragas: in Asa, they belong to gharu 8, in Sihi 
to gharu 10 and in Mart to gharu 2. Except 
for Gur Angad, all the other five Guris 
who have contributed to the Holy Volume 
have composed kafts. The main theme of 
these kdafis is the transient nature of this 
manifest world with the implicit suggestion 
that one should not get attached to it. 
Attachment to worldly possessions and 
relations leads to the soul’s bondage. In order 
to break the circuit of birth, death and 
rebirth and achieve mukti (liberation or 
union with the Absolute) man must eradicate 
haumai and submit to His will. Neither 
material possessions nor any position in this 
mundane world is going to help him in the 
Divine Court where only good and noble 
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deeds signifying man’s love for the Divine 
are valued. 
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KAHN CHAND, son of Amir Chand, served 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and his 
successors in various capacities. His family 
originally belonged to Multan. His father 
had served as a revenue officer under Misr 
Divan Chand at the Lahore court and 
afterwards as a commander under Hari 
Singh Nalva. Kahn Chand joined service as 
a scribe in 1823 and was promoted to the 
position of murdsala-navis or dispatch-writer 
in 1834. This was an office of trust. The 
correspondence being secret was conducted 
under the direct farman or order of the 
Maharaja by his trusted courtier Faqir ‘Aziz 
ud-Din. It was Kahn Chand who first raised 
the Dera Khas or bodyguards, a regiment of 
young Sikh sarddrs, who were the pick of 
the Sikh army. On the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849, Kahn Chand’s jagirs were 
resumed and he was granted a pension of 
Rs 1,200 by the British. 
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KAHN SINGH, son of Baba Binod Singh, a 
Trehan Khatri, was with Gurii Gobind Singh 
at Nanded during his last days. He, along 
with his father, was among the five Sikhs 
chosen to accompany Banda Singh Bahadur 
to the Punjab in 1708. He took part in 
Banda Singh’s campaigns against the 
Mughal rulers. After the capture of Sirhind 
by the Sikhs in May 1710, Kahn Singh was 
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made deputy to his father who was given 
charge of the border district of Karnal. He 
fought battles against the Mughal 
commander Firoz Khan Mevati at Amin, 
Tardori, Thanesar and Shahabad to check 
the latter’s advance towards the Punjab. 
Later, he had differences with Banda Singh 
during the siege at Gurdas Nangal and left 
his camp. He was captured and taken to 
Delhi along with other Sikh prisoners for 
execution. 
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KAHN SINGH was, like his father Mirza 
Singh, in the service of Jai Singh Kanhaiya 
before joining Ranjit Singh’s army. He was 
made an officer in the irregular cavalry. He 
fought along with his regiment at Kast and 
in the Kangra campaign of 1809. Kahn Singh 
was placed under Desa Singh Majithia when 
the latter was made governor of the hill 
districts between the rivers Beas and Sutlej. 
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KAHN SINGH (d. 1846), son of Panjab Singh 
of Gharjakh, in Gujranwala district, joined 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army and was sent to 
Pindi Gheb in command of 500 horse, He 
remained there for nine years when he was 
recalled and placed under General Hari Siigh 
Nalva. Kahn Singh accompanied Hari Singh 
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-on his numerous expeditions. He fought in 


the campaign against the Yusafzai tribes on 
the northwest frontier in 1831. In 1834, he 
accompanied General Mihan Singh, the 
newly appointed governor of Kashmir. Kahn 
Singh returned after three years to Lahore 
with a considerable fortune. His son, Lahina 
Singh, married the daughter of his old 
commander Hari Singh Nalva, who took his 
son-in-law with him to Peshawar in the cam- 


paign of 1837 in which the great general was © 


killed. During the reigns of Maharaja Kharak 
Singh and Maharaja Sher Singh, Kahn Singh 
and his three sons — Fateh Singh, Jodh Singh, 
Lahina Singh — were treated with favour and 
received military appointments but when Raja 
Hira Singh rose to power, trouble came upon 
the family and not until Jawahar Singh be- 
came minister did it regain its former position. 

Kahn Singh was killed by a musket-shot 
in 1846 during the first Anglo-Sikh war. 
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KAHN SINGH (d. 1876), son of Dila Singh, 
belonged to the village of Kalasvala, in Sialkot 
district. He began his career in Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s army under General Avitabile 
and was present in the Khaibar Pass actions 
and throughout the Yusafzai campaign. He 
served in the Sher Dil Paltan in the first 
Anglo-Sikh war. After the annexation of the 
Punjab, he joined the 30th Punjab infantry. 
He rose to the rank of Subahdar-Major and 
rendered service in the Bhitan campaign of 
1864-65 shortly after which he retired. He 
died in 1876. | 
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KAHN SINGH, a Kaka leader, was born in 
1840 at the village of Hazro in Rawalpindi 
district, now in Pakistan. His father’s name 
was Bhai Manna Singh. He was a nephew of 
Baba Balak Singh, founder of the Kika faith, 
after whose death he came to be 
acknowledged as the head of the group 
known as Hazro Kiakas. 

M.L.A. 


KAHN SINGH, of Fatehabad in Kapiarthala 
district of the Punjab, was an associate of 
Bhai Maharaj Singh, leader of the revolt 
against the British in 1848-49. He joined him 
at Amritsar early in 1848 and took part in the 
second Anglo-Sikh war. He was captured, 
with Maharaj Singh near Sham Chaurasi, in 
Hoshiarpur district, on the night of 28-29 
December 1849. 
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KAHN SINGH, of Nabha (1861-1938), 
celebrated scholar and encyclopaedist, was 
born on Bhadon vadi 10, 1918 Bk/30 August 
1861, in a Dhillon Jatt family at the village of 
Sabaz Banera, in what then used to be the 
territory of the princely ruler of Patiala. His 
father, Narain Singh (mother: Har Kaur), 
was a man of saintly character and he 
succeeded to the charge of Gurdwara Dera 
Baba Ajapal Singh, at Nabha, upon the death 
in 1861 of his grandfather, Sarup Singh. 
Kahn Singh, the eldest of three brothers and 
one sister, did not attend any school or 
college for formal education, yet he 
mastered several branches of learning by 
private effort. By the age of 10, he could 
recite freely both the Guri Granth Sahib 
and the Dasam Granth. He read Sanskrit 
classics with Pandits in and around Nabha 
and learnt music from a famous musicologist, 
Mahant Gajja Singh. He sought Maulawis in 
Delhi to teach him Persian. In 1883 he went 
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to Lahore where during his two-year stay he 
studied Persian texts and assisted Professor 
Gurmukh Singh, a leading figure in the 
Singh Sabha, in the publication of his 
Sudhararak. In 1887 he was appointed tutor 
to Tikka Ripudaman Singh, the heir apparent 
of Nabha state. From the Maharaja’s private 
secretary to judge of the High Court, he 
held several different appointments in the 
state, serving for a brief interregnum, 1915- 
17, in the neighbouring Sikh state of Patiala. 
In 1885, he had a chance meeting with Max 
Arthur Macauliffe which led to a life-long 
friendship. Macauliffe depended a great deal 
on his advice and guidance in the work he 
was then doing on Sikh scriptures and on 
the history of early Sikhism. He took him 
along to England when his 6-volume The Sikh 
Religion was in print at the Clarendon Press. 
Such was his admiration for Bhai Kahn Singh 
that he assigned to him the copyright of the 
book. 

From among Bhai Kahn Singh’s works, 
Gurushabad Ratanakar Mahén Kosh (1930), an 
encyclopaedia of Sikh literature, will remain 
a permanent monument to his unmatched 
industry and erudition. His maiden work Raj 
Dharam (1884), written at the instance of 
Maharaja Hira Singh of Nabha, was followed 
by Natak Bhavarth Dipika (1888), an exegesis 
of extracts from the Haniman Natak, based 
on his notes prepared for the instruction of 
the young prince under his tutelage. In 1898, 
he published Ham Hindu Nahin which set 
forth forcefully the Singh Sabha standpoint 
with regard to Sikh identity. The Gurmat 
Prabhakar, a glossary of Sikh terminology, 
concepts and institutions, was published in 
1898, and Gurmat Sudhakar, an anthology of 
important Sikh texts, scriptural and 
historical, in 1899. His Guru Chhand Divakar 
(1924) and Gur Sabad Alankar (1925) deal 
primarily with rhetoric and prosody 
employed in the Gurii Granth Sahib and 
some other Sikh texts. His Guru Gird Kasauti 
answers some of the questions raiscd by his 
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pupil, Tikka Ripudaman Singh, about the 
meanings of certain hymns in the Gurt 
Granth Sahib, and his Sharab Nikhedh (1907) 
is a didactic work stressing the harmful effects 
of drinking. Among his other works are fikés 
or exegeses of Jaimanit ASsvamedh (1896), Visnu 
Purdna (1903), Sadu and Chandi di Var 
(1935). From among his works which were 
published posthumously, Gurmat Mariand (2 
volumes) which essentially follows the format 
of his earlier Gurmat Prabhakar but includes 
much more explanatory material was 
published in 1960. A travelogue was 
published in 1984. 

Bhai Kahn Singh lived in seclusion, totally 
immersed in his scholarly pursuit, yet his 
influence transcended the bounds he had 
created around himself. From the privacy of 
his study, he continued to enrich 
contemporary Sikh life in its diverse aspects. 
A man of aristocratic bearing, he was 
extraordinarily handsome, with sharp, 
chiselled features. He had the interests of an 
aesthete and loved art, flowers and music. In 
several spheres, he was the arbiter of taste. 
Through his writings, he subtly moulded the 
course of Sikh awakening at the turn of the 
century. On latter-day Sikh learning, he has 
left a permanent imprint. 

Kahn Singh died at Nabha on 24 
November 1938. 
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KAHN SINGH ATARIVALA (d. 1873), 
soldier and jagtrdar, was the second son of 
Sham Singh Atarivala, the celebrated general 
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of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He inherited only 
a small part of the jagir of his father, subject 
to the maintenance of 97 horse, 25 foot and 
10 zambiras. His contingent was assigned in 
1848 to serving Raja Sher Singh Atarivala at 
Multan in 1848, but it left the Raja when the 
latter moved northwards to join his father, 
Chatar Singh, against the British. Twenty- 
five of his horsemen remained with the Raja 
while the rest marched back with Shamsher 
Singh Sandhanvalia. Kahn Singh’s diwan, 
Narain Singh, supplied provisions and 
carriage to the British army at Ganda 
Singhvala and Kasir. For his loyalty to the 
British Kahn Singh was allowed to keep his 
jagirs after the annexation of the Punjab. He 
died in 1873. 
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KAHN SINGH BHIKKHIVINDIA, from his 
native village Bhikkhivind, in present-day 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. He was with 
Bhai Maharaj Singh during the second Anglo- 
Sikh war. After the war he, like Bhai Maharaj 
Singh, escaped to the Jammi hills. He played 
an important role in establishing contact with 
Ram Das, a Dogra official of Jammu, with 
whose help it was planned to capture the 
Fort of Ramnagar belonging to the widow of 
Raja Suchet Singh. But the plan leaked out 
and Ram Das was arrested by state authorities. 
Bhai Maharaj Singh and his Sikhs were also 
expelled from the state. On re-entering the 
Punjab, Kahn Singh was deputed to Amritsar 
to make preparation for another uprising. 
The government declared Kahn Singh a 
proclaimed offender with a reward of Rs 300 
on his head. 
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KAHN SINGH MAJITHIA (d. 1853), son of 
Amar Singh Majithia, served as a general in 
the Sikh army in the second Anglo-Sikh war. 
During Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign, Kahn 
Singh was a minor military officer when he is 
said to have killed a lion with his sword while 
out hunting with the Maharaja in 1831. In 
1838 he was an officer in the Ghorchara 
Khas. He was commandant of the Sikh force 
at Peshawar in 1848 when his troops marched 
out of Peshawar to join Chatar Singh and 
Sher Singh; Kahn Singh fought the British 
both at Chelianvala and Gujrat. At the time 
of the annexation of the Punjab by the British, 
his jagir worth Rs 40,000 was confiscated and 
he was given a pension of Rs 3,600 per 
annum. He died in 1853 at Majitha, his 
ancestral village, where, it is said, he used his 
two elephants for ploughing his lands with a 
specially designed 20-pronged plough. He 
also had a very large well and Persian wheel 
constructed, and used the elephants for 
irrigating his fields. 
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KAHN SINGH MAN (d. 1848), son of Hukam 
Singh, was appointed commandant of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s bodyguard at a 
comparatively young age. He took part in 
several campaigns under the Maharaja, rising 
to the rank of general in 1836, commanding 
four regiments of infantry and a 10-gun dera 
of artillery. In 1846, after the first Anglo- 
Sikh war, Kahn Singh was sent at the head of 
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an expedition against Shaikh Imam ud-Din, 
the rebellious governor of Kashmir. He 
succeeded in bringing Imam ud-Din a 
prisoner to Lahore without having to fire a 
shot. Next year, he was appointed by the 
Lahore Darbar, on the recommendation of 
the Resident, Henry Lawrence, to the 
judgeship of Lahore as successor to Ranjodh 
Singh Majithia. In March 1848, Frederick 
Currie, the acting British Resident at Lahore, 
nominated General Kahn Singh governor of 
Multan to replace Diwan Mil Raj who had 
resigned. Reaching Multan on 14 April 1848, 
he recommended to the British officers to 
take the Fort without delay. On 19 April, as 
General Kahn Singh Man and the British 
officers were coming out of the Fort after 
taking over charge from Diwan Mil Raj, two 
Multan sepoys attacked and killed two British 
officers, Vans Agnew and William Anderson. 
Diwan Mal Raj rebelled and imprisoned Kahn 
Singh and his minor son, Vasava Singh. When 
the British army bombarded the Fort, both 
father and son perished in the prison on 30 
December 1848. 
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KAHN SINGH ROSA (d. 1864), son of 
Sukkha Singh, was appointed Jamadar in the 
Dragoons corps of the Sikh army in 1822 and 
was placed under Genera] Allard. The 
following year he was made a Risaldar in the 
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same regiment. In 1829, he was, on General 
Ventura’s recommendation, appointed 
commandant in the Khas Paltan, or Life 
Guards. He served with his regiment in Kullt 
and Mandi in the hills. He was severely 
wounded in the chest by a musket shot in the 
attack on Raja Suchet Singh in March 1844. 
In 1848, Kahn Singh was posted at Peshawar 
as colonel of the Dragoons. He was one of 
the first to join the uprising against the 
British. A man of great bravery and an 
admirable cavalry officer, his influence with 
the army was great. Throughout the second 
Anglo-Sikh war, he fought stubbornly against 
the English. After the annexation of the 
Punjab, Kahn Singh’s jagivs were confiscated, 
though he was granted a cash pension of Rs 
600 per annum. 
Kahn Singh died in June 1864. 
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KAIRON (31°-19'N, 74°-52'E), village in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, has a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Jhar Sahib, 
sacred to Gurti Arjan (1563-1606). Located 
half a kilometre west of the village, it marks 
the site where the Guru, during one of his 
journeys through the Majha country, stayed 
for a short time. The karir tree (Capparis 
aphylla) to which, according to local 
tradition, the Guria’s horse was tethered was 
still standing until 1976 when it got uprooted 
in the construction work undertaken to 
renovate the building originally raised in 
1925. The present building is a marble- 
floored hall, with the sanctum in the middle 
and a verandah all around. North of the 
hall is a small octagonal sarovar. The 
Gurdwara is maintained by the local sangat 
or Sikh community. 

Gn.S. 
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KAITHAL (29°-47'n, 76°-23'E), district town 
of Haryana, is an old historic place. Bhai 
Desi Singh, a descendant of Bhai Bhagatii, 
@ Siddha jatt of Barar clan, occupied it in 
(767 and made it the capital of the 
principality he had established. The state 
came under British protection in 1809 and 
lapsed to the British on the death of its third 
ruler, Bhai Udai Singh, who died on 15 March 
1843 without an heir. It was in Kaithal that, 
under the patronage of the last ruler, Bhai 
Santokh Singh wrote his monumental Sri Gur 
Pratap Suraj Granth, popularly known as Suraj 
Prakash. There are two historic shrines in the 
town, both commemorating the visit of Gurta 
Tegh Bahadur. 


GURDWARA NIMM SAHIB PATSHAHI NAUVIN is 
situated outside the old town to the west of 
it at a spot referred co in old accounts as 
Thandar Tirath. There used to be an old 
nimm (margossa) tree here under which Guru 
Tegh Bahadur had first sat and preached. He 
is believed to have cured patients by 
administering to them leaves from this tree. 
The sanctum of the Gurdwara marks the site 
of the tree which existed till at least the third 
decade of the twentieth century when it was 
destroyed in a fire. The present building, in 
a walled compound, has a marble-floored 
assembly hall, with a sarovar close by. The 
Gurt ka Langar is in a separate double- 
storeyed block. The Nishan Sahib in front of 
the main building is topped by a goldplated 
khanda. Inside the hall, the Gurtii Granth 
Sahib is seated on a canopied throne of pure 
white marble. The hall is rectangular in shape 
with a verandah all around. 


GURDWARA MANJI SAHIB is located inside the 
town. On this site lived a devout Sikh, Roda 
Badhi, who was a carpenter by profession. 
When he heard that Gurt Tegh Bahadur was 
staying outside the town in the open, he 
went to make obeisance and to request him 
to shift to his humble dwelling. The Guru 
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granted his wish and stayed with him for a 
few days. Roda Badhi’s house opened on an 
open space where the sangat daily assembled 
to hear the Gurii’s word. Bhai Lal Singh, the 
son and _ successor of Bhai Desii Singh, had 
a small shrine constructed on the spot. This 
has now been replaced by a more imposing 


building. 
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KALA, BHAI, and his fellow-hillsmen, Bhai 
Mehra and Bhai Nihala, all devout Sikhs, 
once went to Amritsar to see Gurii Arjan. 
They asked a question: “O support of the 
supportless! Amritsar is a holy place no 
doubt, but if some habitual sinners come 
and settle here, how shall they be liberated?” 
“A spot which leads to virtuous living must 
do good to the sinners as well,” said the 
Guru. 
See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, X1.23 
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KALA SINGH, a Mazhabi Sikh, was of pitch- 
black colour as his name (kala = dark) 
indicated. He was converted to Sikhism by 
Jhanda Singh (d. 1774), a Bhangit chieftain. 
A bold and desperate man, Kala Singh 
joined the band of Gujjar Singh Bhangi (d. 
1788) who appointed him ¢hanedar or ad- 
ministrator at Hasan Abdal, mid-way between 
Rawalpindi and Attock, where the famous 
Sikh shrine of Panja Sahib is located. Kala 
Singh settled down amidst the fanatic and 
warlike Muslim chiefs of Gandgarh and its 
neighbourhood. He set up his headquar- 
ters at Sarai Kali which was at that time the 
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Sikhs’ last frontier outpost on the northwest. 
Kala Singh firmly established his authority 
in the area. 
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KALAU, BHAT, a Kakka Sundar or goldsmith 
and a Sikh of the time of Gurti Arjan, was 
known for his martial skill. He once waited 
on the Gurt' and enquired how a warrior 
might be saved. The Guri, according to Bhai 
Mani Singh, Szkhan di Bhagat Mala, said, "He 
who lays down his life in a dharam yuddh, 
i.e. fighting for a righteous cause, and 
remembers God in his last moments will 
attain liberation.” 
See Bhai Gurdas, Varadan, X1.23 
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KALAUR, 9 km east of Bassi Pathanan (30°- 
42'N, 76°-25'E) in Fatehgarh Sahib district, 
claims a historical shrine dedicated to Gurt 
Tegh Bahadur. A raised platform was 
constructed on the top of the ruined mound 
in the village to commemorate the visit of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur who made a brief halt 
here on his way from Kiratpur into the plains 
of the Malva. This was later replaced by a 
Manji Sahib. The present building was 
constructed only in 1968. It consists of a 
rectangular hall, with a verandah on two sides. 
The Guru ka Langar is close by and a row of 
rooms for the pilgrims at the foot of the 
mound. A local committee administers the 
Gurdwara. 

Kalaur is also important now as the birth 
place of Giani Ditt Singh, one of the pioneers 
of the Singh Sabha movement. A library to 
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honour his memory was set up in the village 
in 1976. 
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KALE KHAN, one of the Pathan officers who 
had joined service under Gurt Gobind Singh 
at Paonta Sahib after their dismissal from the 
Mughal army. He is said to have remained 
steadfast in his devotion to the Gura and his 
troops fought on his side in the battle of 
Bhangani (1688), whereas most of his other 
companions had deserted him and crossed 
over to the hill rajas. Unlike some other 
participants in the battle of Bhangani, Kale 
Khan is not mentioned in Gurt’ Gobind 
Singh’s Bachitra Natak. 
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KALGIDHAR DIWAN MALAYA, a socio- 
religious body of the Sikhs in Malaya 
(Malaysia), and an off-shoot of Khalsa Diwan 
Malaya, was first formed in January 1918 as 
Khalsa Diwan, Selangor (3°-20'N, 101°-15'E), 
by those elements of the Khalsa Diwan 
Malaya who were dissatisfied with the parent 
body’s affiliation with the Chicf Khalsa 
Diwan, Amritsar, and its indifferent attitude 
to the Komagata Maru’s sufferers. During the 
annual Sikh conference at Penang (5°-24'N, 
100°-19'E) in 1919, differences between the 
two groups became more pronounced on 
the question of disposal of surplus funds of 
the Khalsa Diwan Malaya. While the 
establishment wanted to remit them to the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, the dissidents insisted 
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‘on their retention in Malaya for educational 
purposes. The rift was complete with the 
establishment of the Kalgidhar Diwan 
Malaya in place of Khalsa Diwan Selangor. 
It was registered as a central body of Malay 
Sikhs on 1 February 1920. Its aims and 
objectives were the same as those of the 
parent body, viz. religious, social and 
educational uplift of the Sikh community. 
The activities of the Diwan included prachar 
or preaching of Sikhism, maintenance of 
gurdwaras and cremation grounds, running 
of educational institutions, and welfare of 
orphans and other needy Sikhs. Its preachers 
co-operated with those of the Khalsa Diwan 
Malaya in religious service and baptismal 
ceremonies. On theological points, the 
Kalgidhar Diwan was nearer to the Pafich 
Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur. It was against the 
recital of Ragmala at the conclusion of the 
reading of the Guru Granth Sahib. Proper 
etiquette was insisted upon in _ holy 
assembles. Rumalas or coverlets for the 
Gurt Granth Sahib with the sketches or 
pictures of the Gurts printed on them were 
prohibited. The leadership of the Diwan 
excluded uninvited persons from their 
business meetings by issuing identification 
badges for attendance. 

Paradoxically, while it disliked the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan’s pro-government policies in 
India, the Kalgidhar Diwan solicited the 
British government’s favour in Malaya. It 
presented scrolls of honour to retiring British 
officers and its leaders accepted titles and 
honours such as ‘Sardar Sahib’ and ‘Justice 
of Peace’ awarded by the government. 
Cordial relations with the authorities were, 
of course, not without dividends for the 
community. For example, the Director of 
Education agreed to encourage Sikh students 
to maintain unshorn hair and beard; Sikh 
civil] servants and students were allowed any 
two of three optional holidays Baisakhi and 
birth anniversaries of Gurt Nanak and Gurtt 
Gobind Singh; and the government agreed 
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that death in hospital of a Sikh without 
relations to claim the body would be 
intimated by the hospital authorities to the 
nearest Sikh temple, the latter undertaking 
to perform the last rites and to transmit 
information to the next of kin in India. In 
1924, jointly with the Khalsa Diwan Malaya, 
legal permission for the Sikhs to wear kirpan 
(a small sword as a religious symbol of the 
Khalsa) was sought; and, although formal 
permission was not granted, no official notice 
was taken of the Sikhs wearing it. Again, in 
1925, at the joint representation of the two 
Diwans, Sikh weddings under the Anand 
Marriage Act of India received Icgz 

recognition in Malaya. 

Kalgidhar Diwan took up an educational 
programme in December 1924, advocating 
the need for education in Punjabi particularly 
for girls, in all gurdwaras. In 1934, land was 
purchased near Ipoh (4°-35'N, 101°-5'E) for 
a school, and the Guriti Kalgidhar School, 
Ipoh, started functioning on 1 January 1937. 
Early in the 1920’s a Punjabi newspaper, 
Khalsa Prakash, had been floated. In 1931, 
Bachittar Singh Musafir, an immigrant from 
the Sikh state of Patiala, set up a Punjabi 
Press under the aegis of the Kalgidhar Diwan 
and started a Punjabi daily, Pardest Khalsa 
Sevak. It came under the control of the Indian 
Independence League during the World War 
II. In 1947 Bachittar Singh retired to his 
native village in India. A limited company 
was formed to run the press and a new paper 
Malaya Samachar replaced Pardesi Khalsa 
Sevak. The Diwan had been dormant under 
the Japanese occupation (1942-45), and was 
again inactive after the declaration of 
emergency in Malaya in 1948. In 1962, a 
meeting to revive its aclivity was summoned 
in Penang, but several old guard stalwarts 
having passed away and the effort having 
received little support from the younger 
generation, Kalgidhar Diwan Malaya phased 
out quietly. 

Mv.S. 
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KALHA, RAI, feudatory chief of Raikot in 
Ludhiana district of the Punjab, was a 
contemporary of Gurt Gobind Singh (1666- 
1708). Converted from Hinduism to Islam, 
the Rai’s family were still among the admirers 
of the Gurts. When Gurii Gobind Singh, 
after his escape from Chamkaur, was passing 
through his territory, Rai Kalha received him 
warmly and served him with devotion. He 
sent one of his own men to Sirhind to bring 
news of the Gurt’s mother and his two 
younger sons, while he himself attended upon 
the Gurt who was then putting up at 
Lamman-Jatpura. As the messenger returned 
and narrated how the Gurw’s sons had been 
executed under the orders of the Sirhind 
official, Rai Kalha was overwhelmed with 
grief. Gurt Gobind Singh consoled him and 
before departing bestowed upon him three 
gifts -—— a sword, a water-jug and a rack to 
hold a religious book for recitation. Kalha 
kept these articles as sacred relics and so did 
his son after him. But his grandson is said to 
have put on the sword during chase. 
According to Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Gur 
Pratap Suraj Granth, he hurt himself with it 
while attempting to kill a deer and died of 
the wound thus sustained. In British days, a 
descendant of the family presented the sword 
to the English deputy commissioner of 
Ludhiana. It was ultimately sent to England, 
where it was kept in the British Museum. 
The other two relics were preserved in the 
family until 1947 when it migrated to 
Pakistan. 
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KALIANA, BHAI (d. 1621), a Bindrao Khatri, 
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was a leading Sikh of the time of Guri Arjan. 
He received initiation at the hands of the 
Guru, who instructed him to practise the 
Word and to devote himself to the service of 
others (See ALAM CHAND HANDA, BHAI). 
Bhai Kaliana was also trained in the fighting 
skills and served in the armed retinue of 
Gurt Hargobind. In the battle at Ruhela, he 
fell fighting valiantly. 
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KALIANA, BHAT, a prominent and learned 
Sikh of the time of Gurt Arjan. The Guru: 
once sent him to the hill country, present- 
day Himachal Pradesh, to raise funds and 
bring timber for the holy Harimandar, then 
being built at Amritsar. When Kaliana 
arrived at Mandi, the capital of a hill state 
of the same name, he found that it was 
Janam Astami, the birth anniversary of Lord 
Krsna, prolcaimed by the ruler, Raja Hari 
Sen, to be observed by the entire population 
as a day of fasting. Bhai Kaliana and the 
Sikhs accompanying him did not consider 
themselves bound by the prince’s fiat in a 
purely religious matter and did not observe 
the fast. He was pulled up by the Raja for 
the “sacrilege,” but he argued against 
compulsion in matters of faith so 
convincingly that Raja Hari Sen became 
interested to know more about the Sikhs 
and their Guri. He not only helped Bhai 
Kaliana with whatever he needed, but also 
accompanied him back to Amritsar. He paid 
obeisance to Guru Arjan and received 
instruction at his hands. 

Bhai Kaliana, according to Bhar Santokh 
Singh, Svt Gur Pratap Siraj Granth, was among 
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those who were specially blessed by Gura 
Arjan for their dedication and piety and who 
enjoyed a place of honour in his retinue. 
Bhai Kaliana had the privilege of being 
included in the (Gurt) Hargobind’s 
marriage party travelling to the village of 
Dalla in 1604. 
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KALIAN CHAND, BABA (1440-1522), 
variously mentioned by chroniclers as Mahita 
Kalu, Kalu Rai, Kala Chand, Kalian Rai and 
Kalian Chand, was the father of Gurt Nanak, 
founder of Sikh faith. He was the elder of 
the two sons of Baba Shiv Ram, a Bedi Khatri, 
and Mata Banarasi of the village of Patthevind 
(no longer in existence). The village fell in 
what is now the Amritsar district of the 
Punjab. The family later shifted to Talvandi 
Rai Bhoi Ki, now known as Nankana Sahib, 
in present-day Sheikhiipura district of 
Pakistan, where Shiv Ram became the village 
patvart or keeper of revenue records, a post 
occupied by Baba Kalian Chand after his 
father’s death. Baba Kalian Chand was 
married to Tripta, daughter of Rama of 
Chahal, a village near Lahore. A daughter, 
Nanaki, and a son, (Gura) Nanak, were born 
to the couple — the former in 1464 and the 
latter in 1469. Baba Kalian Chand died in 
1522 at Kartarpur, founded by Gurii Nanak 
on the right bank of the River Ravi. 
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KALIAN SINGH, son of Dydl Das, was a 
warrior in the retinue of Gurta’ Gobind 
Singh.He died fighting in defence of 
Taragarh Fort at Anandpur in 1700. 
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KALIAN SUD, a resident of Lahore, was a 
soldier by profession. He once waited on 
Guri Arjan, and, as records Bhai Mani Singh, 
Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, began relating his 
feats on the field of battle. The Gurut said, “It 
is easy to wield a weapon in the field of 
battle, but a true soldier is one who overcomes | 
such foes as ignorance, lust, anger, avarice, 
and worldly attachment. Humility is his 
armour and God’s Namc his only weapon.” 
Kalian learnt to be humble and fell at the 
Gurw’s feet. He received initiation at the 
hands of the Gurt. 
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KAL JHIRANI, village 33 km southwest of 
Bathinda (30°-14'N, 74°-59'E), claims an 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Patshaht Dasvin, 
commemorating the visit of Gurii Gobind 
Singh in 1706. The present building of the 
Gurdwara was raised in the carly 1970’s. The 
shrine is managed by the village sangat. 
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Another Gurdwara, 3 km east of the village, 
was built by Nihangs of the Buddha Dal 
during the late 1960’s. According to tradition, 
Gurti Gobind Singh had killed a cobra on 
this site with an arrow. 
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KALMOT (also called Khera Kalmot), vil- 
lage 18 km northwest of Anandpur (31°- 
14'N, 76°-31'E) in Ropar district of the 
Punjab, was in 1700 the scene of a clash 
between the Sikhs and the local Guijjar- 
Ranghars who challenged Guri Gobind 
Singh while out on a chase. The Sikhs de- 
feated the Ranghars and occupied the 
fortress. The Ranghars tried to seize the for- 
tress by night but were repulsed. The for- 
tress is no longer in existence. The shrine 
established on the site on top of a hillock 
west of the village was reconstructed in 1975. 
The two-storeyed building of Gurdwara 
Patshahi Dasvin, as it is called, has on the 
ground level a mosaic-floored hall with a 
verandah in front. The Gurdwara is main- 
tained by the local sangat. 
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KALU BAMMI, BHAI, a resident of Sultanpur 
Lodhi, embraced Sikh faith in the time of 
Gurti Amar Das. He once waited upon Gurii 
Arjan with the sangat and received the holy 


precept. 
See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 20 
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KALU, BHAI, named in Bhai Gurdas, Varazi, 
XI. 13, among Gurti Nanak’s leading Sikhs. 
He received instruction at the Gurt’s hands 
and became a devoted disciple. He, as says 
Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, led 
several others into the holy path. 
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KALU, BHAT, a Sikh of Lahore, was a mason 
by trade. He once waited upon Gurt Arjan, 
who explained to him that mere recitation of 
the sacred hymns did not lead to liberation 
unless it was accompanied by faith and 
virtuous action. 
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KALU NATH, son of Jaimal, also called 
Data, a Dhalival Jatt of the Malva region, 
became a Vaisnav sadhu while still very 
young and, according to his biographer, 
Balmukand Das, roamed the countryside 
accompanied by his mother, Mohini, and 
young brother, Chikha. Later, he settled 
down under a jand tree near Nathana, a 
village in Bathinda district, and practised 
severe austerities. During the battle of 
Mehraj in 1634, he served Guru: Hargobind 
and his Sikhs with milk and food. As Guru 
Hargobind visited Nathana after the battle, 
Kalai Nath offered obeisance and received 
the Guri’s blessing. Kala Nath is still 
remembered with reverence in that part of 
the Punjab, and an annual fair is held in 
April at his shrine at Nathana. 
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KAM (Skt. kama), meaning desire, longing, 
concupiscence, sensuality or lasciviousness, 
is counted among the five cardinal sins or 
sinful propensities. In common usage, the 
term stands for passion for sexual pleasure 
and it is in this sense that it is considered an 
evil in Sikhism. In Brahmanical literature 
kamis not always disdained. Kam as Kamadeva 
is a god in the Hindu pantheon comparable 
to Eros of Greek mythology and Cupid of the 
Romans, and is as such not contradictory to 
spiritual life. Kam (gratification of desire) is 
in Hinduism one of the four objectives 
(purusarthas) of human life, the other three 
being artha (acquirement of wealth), dharma 
(discharge of duty), and moksa (final 
emancipation). Jainism and Buddhism, which 
arose as protest movements against 
Brahmanical ritualism and superstition, how- 
ever looked upon kémwith horror. For munis 
and sramanas of Jainism and Buddhism and 
for yogis of the Sankhya school, kam was to be 
deliberately suppressed to achieve ultimate 
release. As a result, they preached celibacy 
and asceticism. 

The Guris rejected Brahmanical super- 
stition as well as self-mortifying austerities. 
Yet they recognized the four purusarthas, 
referred to in gurbdni as char paddaraths or 
the four human pursuits. However, in 
Sikhism kam is not unrestricted gratifica- 
tion of carnal desires, but an impulse which 
needs to be kept under check like other 
impulses and passions. Unrestrained pro- 
pensity towards kam, especially sexual rela- 
tionship outside the marital bond, is con- 
demned in the strongest terms in Sikh 
codes of conduct as well as in the Scripture. 
It is a destructive evil and a deadly sin. To 
quote Guru Arjan, Nanak V: “O Kam, thou 
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jandest people in hell and makest them 
wander through many births, enticest all 
minds, swayest all the three worlds and 
undoest one’s meditation, austcrities and 
restraint. The pleasure is ephemeral and 
thou afflictest high and low alike” (GG, 
1358). Gurtii Tegh Bahadur, Nanak IX, says: 
“In the sinning heart reigns kaém and the 
fickle mind breaks out of contro]. Kam casts 
its noose even upon yogis, jangams and 
sannyasis. Only those imbued with God’s 
Name (fall not a prey to it) and are able to 
go across the ocean of existence” (GG, 1186). 
Bhai Gurdas describes an ideal Sikh as one 
who is loyal to his wife and “regards all 
other women as mothers, sisters and 
daughters” (Varaén, XXIX. 11). Guri 
Gobind Singh also said: “Love your own 
wedded wife ever so more, but do not go 
to another woman’s bed even in a dream.” 
Sikh codes of conduct strictly prohibit extra- 
marital relations. 

While prescribing self-control and 
restraint and not total annihilation of kam, 
the Gurus suggested two ways of channelizing 
and sublimating it. On the one hand, they 
pronounced grihastha or married life to be 
the ideal one, and, on the other laid down 
love of God and absorption in His Name as 
the essential principle of spiritual discipline. 
Says Gurt Gobind Singh, “Hear ye all, I 
proclaim here the truth: only they who love 
God find Him.” The image of a devotee most 
common in Sikh Scripture is one of a wife 
deeply in love with her kant or husband 
presently separated from him, and waiting, 
craving, praying for a reunion with him. Such 
fervent devotion cannot but bridle the 
wayward passion in man. According to Gura 
Arjan, a person who has cultivated the love 
of the Lord’s feet would desire neither 
kingship, nor worldly power, nor even mukti 
or liberation (GG, 534). 
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KAMAL, also written as kavval in Punjabi, is 
a flower, lotus, bearing the richest symbolic 
and philosophical significance in Indian 
lore. 

Its use in Indian romantic and spiritual 
literature goes back to ancient times. It car- 
ries, in Sanskrit, a multiplicity of names 
such as saroj, jalaj, varij, ntraj (grown in 
water), pankaj (grown in mud), padma, 
aravind, pundrik, and Srinivas (abode of 
Lakshami, the goddess of wealth). This flow- 
er grows in muddy water and yet it keeps 
itself untouched by it: thus it serves as a 
symbol of purity amidst impurity. In its 
usage in the religious literature it generally 
stands for the self emancipated from con- 
tamination of allurements and temptations 
of the mundane existence. In this sense, it 
is used in the Bhagavadgita (V. 10) and at 
numerous places in the Sikh canon. In the 
latter, it has been coupled with the duck 
which holds its wings dry while swimming 
on water. In the mythology and spiritual 
history of India, it figures in the legend of 
Visnu from whose naval sprang the lotus 
that contained Brahma, thus giving Visnu 
the attributive name of Padmanabha, i.e. 
one who has lotus in his navel. Visnu is 
also called Padmapdani (having lotus-like 
- hands) but‘this latter attributive name is 
used for Brahma and Buddha as well. 
Lakshmi, Visnu’s consort, is called Kamala 
or Padma (one with a lotus in hand) and 
Kamalalaya because, according to one Hin- 
du legend, she appeared at creation float- 
ing over water on the expanded petals of a 
lotus. 

Brahma is called Padmalaya because he 
was seated on the lotus that came from 
Visnu’s navel. Like Brahma, Buddha is also 
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delineated in figures as seated on a lotus. 

Padma-rekha (the lotus line) is believed 
to be a lotus shaped figure of lines on the 
right hand or foot of a great man betokening 
eminence. Such a figure is said to have 
adorned a foot of Krsna. Gurii Amar Das, 
the third spiritual preceptor of the Sikh faith, 
is also said to have had such a sign on his 
foot. 

Kamal also symbolizes the beauty of 
various organs of the body, so that we have 
such substantives as kamal-nayan, aravind- 
lochan (lotus-eyed), mukharvind (the lotus 
mouth), charna-kamal, charanarvind (lotus 
feet), hast-kamal (lotus hand), etc. Apart from 


- Hinduism and Buddhism, in Jainism too the 


lotus has been employed as a sacred, 
auspicious symbol] standing for purity and 
spirituality. 

In the Indian spiritual tradition, a 
particular posture’ in meditation, 
commended also in Sikhism, is called 
padmasan (the lotus-posture), i.e. sitting 
cross-legged with the body slightly inclined 
forward in a meditative mood. In the 
mysticism of hath yoga, the six nerve centres 
sought to be penetrated by the aroused 
kundalini are also called padmas (lotuses). 

The typical representation of lotus in 
Indian art is somewhat stylized in the form of 
a standing cup, symbolizing the mind 
receptive to the elixir of illumination (gyan, 
jndna), as against the mind not receptive to 
that elixir which has been likened to a cup 
turned upside down — in the direction of 
maya, i.e. lusion or ignorance. 

In Sikh sacred literature its symbolic use 
is of frequent occurrence. So ubiquitous is 
this use of the lotus symbol in this context 
that by a long-established convention the 
metaphor has come to signify the object 
symbolized, without overtly instituting a 
comparison or giving it the form of a sim- 
ile or a metaphor. Says Guri: Nanak, “When 
by the Master’s Word is the lotus opened 
its wanderings and desires cease” (GG, 224). 
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The lotus here stands for the mind. Simi- 
larly, Guru Amar Das also affirms that 
“When by the Lord’s Word the lotus is illu- 
mined, the egoistic, foul thinking is cast 
out” (GG, 1334). 

The symbol of lotus has also been em- 
ployed to represent gurmukhs, untouched 
by worldly impurities. Guru’ Nanak says 
“God’s devotees, beloved of Him, remain 
uncontaminated even as a lotus in a pool 
remains untouched with water” (GG, 353). 
Similarly, Gurtii Ram Das says: “The devo- 
tee, even though a householder, remains 
ever detached, just as lotus in water” (GG, 
1070). At some places, the human body, 
because of its beauty and tenderness, has 
also been compared to the lotus flower. 
Gurti Amar Das says: “The lotus of the body 
must one day wither away” (GG, 1051). 

The lotus at places has also been em- 
ployed to symbolize the mankind in 
general. There it comes in association with 
the symbol of swan that is used for the pure 
and the liberated among the mankind. 
~Gurt Nanak says: “One is the lake, on 
which are found lotuses of unique beauty, 
ever blossoming, in fragrance. There swans 
pick up the orient pearls, sharing in the 
supreme bliss of the Lord’ (GG, 352). The 
lake here symbolizes the supreme Self, the 
lotuses, the creatures of the universe, and 
the swans, the liberated souls. At another 
place, all these symbols represent, in uni- 
son, the supreme Self (lake), mankind (the 
lotus) and the liberated (swan), signifying 
the essential oneness of all. Gurti Nanak, 
invoking the supreme Self, says: “Thou art 
the lake and the swan, the-lotus and the 
lotus-buds, and Thou. beholdest in joy Thy 
own beauty” (GG, 23). The devout attach- 
ment of the self to the Lord has been sym- 
bolized in the gurbaéni as the attachment of 
the humming bee (bhanvar) to the lotus 
(GG, 496). Bhai Gurdas in his Varan, XXIV. 
23, paying homage to Gurti Arjan’s sacri- 
fice, compares the Guru in bliss of absorp- 
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tion with Lord to the humming bee lying 
at night inside the shelter of the closed 
lotus flower. The honey of the lotus flower 
has also been used symbolically to express 
the sweetness of the bliss of the mystic 
union of the self with the supreme Self. At 
the close of the Arati, it is said, “My heart 
yearns for the sweet honey of Thy lotus 
feet fragrant in unquenchable thirst. Be- 
stow on the chatrik, Nanak, the water of 
Thy bounty and grant him endless abode 
in Thy Name” (GG, 663). 

The lotus thus symbolizes, in Indian 
religious poetry, the pure and the unsullied 
self, the liberated self, the mind receptive to 
illumination of knowledge, a right-minded 
householder uncontaminated by worldly 
impurities and devoted to, and blissfully 
united with the supreme Spirit. This is the 
theme it illustrates in gurbani. 
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KAMAL, BHAI, was, according to Bhai 
Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, a 
devout Sikh of the time of Gurtii Nanak. He 
kept the Gurt company at Kartarpur during 
his last years, and earned merit by his humility 
and devotion. 
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KAMAL, BHAI, a Kashmiri Muslim, was, 
according to Bhai Santokh Singh, Sr Gur 
Pratap Siraj Granth, a devotee of Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644). He remained in 
attendance on the Guri at Kiratpur, in the 
Sivalik hills. 
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KAMALPUR, village 22 km southwest of 
Samana (30°-11'N, '76°-11'E) in the Punjab, 
commemorates both Gurii Nanak and Guri 
Hargobind. Two separate shrines mark the 
sites visited by them. The one dedicated to 
Gurt Nanak is only a small Manji Sahib on 
a mound to the north of the village. The 
other, Gurdwara Patshahi VI, situated in a 
large have, again to the north of the vil- 
lage, was constructed and endowed by 
Maharaja Karam Singh (1798-1845) of 
Patiala. The building, renovated in 1969, 
comprises a large hall including a square 
sanctum on the ground floor, a hall on the 
first floor, and a domed pavilion on the sec- 
ond floor above the sanctum. The dome is 
lined with multi-coloured glazed tiles. A 65- 
metre square sarovar was added in 1979-80. 
The Gurdwara owns 25 acres of land. It is 
affiliated to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee but is at present 
administered by the followers of Baba 
Gurmukh Singh who constructed the 
sarovar. A largely attended assembly takes 
place on every amdvasyd, the last day of the 
dark half of the month. 
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KAMALPUR, village in Ludhiana district, 10 
km southeast of Jagraon (30°-47'N, 75°-28'E) 
has a historical shrine, Gurdwara Guru 
Gobind Singh Sahib, situated one kilometre 
east of the village along Kamalpur-Talvandi 
Rai Ki road. It commemorates the visit of 
Gurti Gobind Singh during his journey from 
Hehran towards Siloani and Lamman- 
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Jatpura in December 1705. A new building 
has been constructed to replace the old 
Manji Sahib raised in 1903. Over the prakash 
asthan, the site of the old building, stands 
a tall four-storeyed tower capped by a lotus 
dome covered with glazed tiles in milk-white 
and grass-green colours. The Gurdwara is 
managed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee through a local 
committee. 
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KANAKVAL KALAWN (also called Kanakval 
Bhanguan), a village 25 km southwest of 
Sunam (30°-7'N, 75°-48'E) in Sangrur dis- 
trict of the Punjab, is sacred to Gurt Tegh 
Bahadur, who visited it during one of his 
travels through the Malva territory. 
Gurdwara Sahib Nauvin Patshahi which 
honours his memory is situated half a 
kilometre to the northwest of the village 
across a minor canal distributory. Construct- 
ed in 1921, it comprises a square domed 
sanctum, with cubicles on either side and 
an assembly hall in front. The Gurdwara is 
maintained by the village sangat and is 
served by a lone Nihang who is a native of 
the village. Seven acres of land are attached 
to it for its maintenance. 
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KANDU, BHAI, a Sanghar Jatt, received 
initiation at the hands of Gurii Arjan. The 
Gurt taught him to contemplate on the holy 
Word and serve the sangat. Bhai Gurdas, in 
one of his stanzas, describes Bhai Kandt as 
one with a smiling countenance. 

See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 22 
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KANECH, village 20 km southeast of 
Ludhiana (30°-54'N, 75°-52'E), has a historical 
gurdwara called Manji Sahib Patshahi Dasvin. 
Guru Gobind Singh stopped in this village 
for a short time in the course of his journey 
from Machhivara into interior of Malva in 
December 1705. He was still disguised as the 
Pir of Uchch. As a local farmer, Fatta by 
name, came to pay homage and offered to 
render any service he would command, the 
Gurt asked him to lend him a horse. Fatta 
went home and brought a gaunt mare. The 
Gurt rejected it and said that nothing except 
his best horse would do. Fattaé evaded the 
Guru’s bidding by making a false excuse that 
the horse had been taken away by his son-in- 
law. The Gurt: smiled and resumed his 
journey in the palanquin; but when Fatta 
returned home, he found that his horse had 
died of a snakebite. 

A Manji Sahib established later to 
commemorate the Guri’s visit has since been 
replaced by a larger building. It comprises a 
rectangular hall, with the sanctum within and 
a verandah around it. There is a domed 
square room above the sanctum. The 
Gurdwara, on the top of a mound, is 
administered by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee through a village 
committee. 
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KANGANPUR, a large village along Kasir- 
Lodhran railway line in Lahore district of 
Pakistan, had a historical Sikh shrine 
dedicated to Guri Nanak. Local tradition 
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established Kanganpur as the locale of an 
episode given in the Puratan Janam Sakhi. It 
is said that once Gurt: Nanak accompanied 
by Bhai Mardana came to this village, but the 
villagers treated them with gross indifference. 
They did not even let them put up in the 
village. Before departing, the Guru blessed 
them saying, “Vasde raho — May you live 
happily here” and went to the next village, 
Manak Deke, 3 km away. The inhabitants of 
this village warmly welcomed the visitors and 
extended to them their wonted hospitality. 
On leaving this village, Gurt’ Nanak 
remakred, “Ujjar jao — May you be dispersed.” 
Bhai Mardana was puzzled and questioned 
the Master about his strange way of blessing 
the wicked and cursing the virtuous. The 
Gurii explained that in the former case he 
had wished the iljl-mannered residents of 
Kanganpur to stay where they were, so that 
they did not spread their sullenness to people 
elsewhere, whereas he expected the people 
of Manak Deke to spread goodness by their 
gentle example. The Gurdwara Sahib at 
Kanganpur used to attract devotees especially 
on the first of every Bikrami month, It was 
the site of a largely-attended religious festival 
on the first of the month of Chet (mid-March) 
every year, until it was abandoned in August- 
September 1947 in consequence of the 
partition of India. 
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KANHAIYA, BHAI (1648-1718), founder of 
the Sevapanthi or Addanshahi sect of the 
Sikhs, was born in a Dhamman Khatri family 
of Sodhara near Wazirabad in Sialkot district 
(now in Pakistan). His father was a wealthy 
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trader, but he himself being of a religious 
bent of mind left home when still very young 
and roamed about with sadhus and ascetics 
in search of spiritual peace. His quest ended 
as he met Gura Tegh Bahadur (1621-75) and 
accepted initiation at his hands. Kanhaiya 
established a dharamsal at Kavha village in 
the present Attock district of Pakistan which 
he turned into a preaching centre. His special 
mission was selfless service of humanity with 
no distinction of nationality, caste or creed. 
In 1705, he was on a visit to Anandpur when 
Anandpur was invested by a combination of 
hill troops and the imperial army. During 
the frequent sallies and skirmishes, Bhai 
Kanhaiya used to roam around serving water 
to the wounded and the dying without 
distinction of friend and foe. Some Sikhs 
complained to Gurtii Gobind Singh that 
Kanhaiya had been resuscitating the fallen 
enemy soldiers. As Gurii Gobind Singh 
summoned Bhai Kanhaiya and told him what 
the Sikhs had said, he spoke, “Yes, my Lord, 
what they said is true in a sense, but I saw no 
Mughals or Sikhs in the battlefield; I only saw 
the Gurwt’s face in everyone.” The Guru, 
pleased with the reply, blessed him and told 
his Sikhs that Kanhaiya had understood his 
teaching correctly. 

After the evacuation of Anandpur, Bhai 
Kanhaiya retired to Sodhara where he died 
in 1718. 
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KANHAIYA LAL son of Shiv Dial, was 
introduced by his father at the Lahore court 
and was appointed kdardaror administrator of 
Sahival, part of the estate of Prince Kharak 
Singh. Kanhaiya Lal was later appointed head 
of the finance office under Diwan Moti Ram 
during the latter’s second tenure of office as 
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governor of Kashmir. Kanhaiya Lal was 
employed as manager of the salt mines of 
Pind Dadan Khan when those mines were 
made over to Gulab Singh of Jammia. He 
held the post until 1834 and continued, along 
with his son Ratan Chand, receiving a cash 
allowance of rupees two thousand from the 
salt revenue till the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849. 
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KANHAIYA SINGH, BHAT (1881-1921), son 
of Bhai Sundar Singh and Mai Atar Kaur of 
Pharala village in Jalandhar district, was one 
of the victims of Mahant Narain Das of 
Nankana Sahib. One of their relations, Bhai 
Bodh Singh, had settled in Chakk No. 91 
Dhannuana in Lyallpur district (now in 
Pakistan). A death occurred in his family 
and Bhai Kanhaiya Singh went there to 
condole with him. While there, he found 
that a jatha from that village was getting ready 
to go for the liberation of Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan, Nankana Sahib. Kanhaiya Singh 
along with his cousin, Bechint Singh, who 
also happened to be there for condolences, 


joined the jatha and attained martyrdom on 


20 February 1921. 
See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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KANIPHA or Karnaripa, one of the 84 
Gorakhpanthi siddhas (exalted personages 
believed to have attained occult powers and 
immortality through the practice of yoga), is 
mentioned in Bala Janam Sakhi as a 
participant in the Siddhas’ discourse with 
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Gura Nanak during the latter’s visit to Mount 
Sumer. 
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KANJHLA, village 18 km from Sangrar (30°- 
14'N, 75°-50'E) in the Punjab, has a common 
gurdwara, called Jhira Sahib, honouring the 
memory of Gurti Nanak, Guri: Hargobind 
and Gurt Tegh Bahadur, all of whom are 
believed to have visited the site successively. 
Gurdwara Jhira Sahib stands where there used 
to be a large copse (yhird, in Punjabi) about 
200 metres west of the village and where the 
Guris had their camps. The foundation of 
the present building was laid on 18 April 
1912 by Sant Atar Singh whose disciple, Sant 
Bishan Singh, completed it in 1936-37. The 
sanctum, within a modest sized hall, has 
marble floor and a canopied seat, also of 
marble, for the Guru Granth Sahib, with a 
large dome above. Across a brick paved 
compound from the hall is a row of rooms 
for the staff. The sarovar is at the back of the 
hall. A separate spacious compound contains 
the Gurt ka Langar and rooms for pilgrims. 
The Gurdwara owns 35 acres of land and is 
managed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee through a local 
committee. Special religious gatherings mark 
the death anniversaries of Sant Atar Singh 
and Sant Bishan Singh in February and 
August respectively. 
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KANPUR (26°-25'N, 80°-17'E), formerly 
Kanhaiyapur, possesses a Sikh shrine sacred 
to Gurii Tegh Bahadur. Gurt Tegh Bahadur 
visited the site at the beginning of 1666 while 
on his way to the eastern parts. The memory 
of his visit was kept alive by a modest single- 
roomed shrine which was developed into the 
present Gurdwara Sri Gurii Tegh Bahadur by 
Sant Praduman Singh in the early years of 
the twentieth century. The present building, 
a multi-storeyed modern structure, was 
completed in 1971. The ground floor serves 
as a. reception hall. In the hall on the first 
floor, non-stop recital of the Gurt Granth 
Sahib continues simultaneously on several 
birs. The Gurdwara, registered as the Sri Gura 
Singh Sabha, is administered by a local 
managing committee. 
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KANRE Ki VAR, by Gurii Ram Das, is one of 
the twenty-two compositions entered in the 
Guria Granth Sahib under the rubric of var. 
Like other vars it is assigned to a specific 
musical measure —- Kanra, in this instance. 
At the head of the Vaér-is recorded by Gurt 
Arjan, who prepared the first recension of 
the Holy Book, the direction as to the tune 
to which it should appropriately be sung, i.e. 
the tune of the folk ballad celebrating a 
popular hero, Misa, who attacked the chief 
to whom his fiancee had been married, 
capturing both the bridegroom and the bride, 
and then gallantly setting them free. The 
Var, in simple Punjabi with an occasional 
touch of Sadh Bhakha, consists of fifteen 
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pauris, or stanzas, and thirty slokas, all of 
them of Gur Ram Das’s composition. Each 
paurt comprises five lines, preceded by two 
Slokas of unequal length. 

The central theme is the praise of God, 
the Supreme Being, the Infinite. He is the 
Creator of all that exists. His light is the 
light in all souls. He Himself is the seeker 
and the sought, the lover and the beloved. 
He is the repository of the highest moral 
virtues, the treasure of all merits. He is the 
bestower of grace and bounties, and fer- 
ries man across the worldly ocean. What 
He wiils comes to pass. He can be realized 
through constant remembrance of Him. 
Man is adjured to practise simran (smarna). 
Thus will his ignorance (avidya) be dis- 
pelled and his haumai (egoity) erased. 
Following the instruction of the Gurt and 
meeting with the holy in sangat one is put 
ou the spiritual path. One thereby culti- 
vates Sabda and becomes receptive to nam. 
The snare. of mayd or temptation is then 
rent asunder. It is with God’s grace that 
the seeker meets such a Guri and learns 
to abide by his will. 
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KAONKE, village 7 km southwest of Jagraon 
(30°-47'N, 75°-28'E), in Ludhiana district, has 
a historical shrine called Gurat Sar, 
commemorating the visit of Gurt Hargobind 
in 1631-32. Approached by a metalled link 
road, it is two and a half kilometres to the 
northwest of the village. The small square 
sanctum with a verandah on three sides and 
a dome on top was constructed in 1912. In 
1955, a square pavilion was added for larger 
assemblies. The sarovar is on the right of 
these buildings as one enters the premises, 
and the Gura ka Langar and residential 
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accommodation for pilgrims near the 
entrance gate. The Gurdwara is administered 
by a wholetime manager appointed by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. There is also a village committee 
to help the manager. The biggest festivals of 
the year are Baisakhi and Maghi falling on 
the first of the Bikrami months of Baisakh 
and Magh respectively. 
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KAPAL MOCHAN, an ancient pilgrimage 
centre of the Hindus, 20 kilometres from 
Jagadhri (30°-10'N, 77°-18'E), was visited by 
Guru Gobind Singh as he was returning from 
Paonta to Anandpur in 1688. He is said to 
have stopped at this place for 52 days. A 
small shrine commemorated the Gurii’s visit 
until a new complex was raised after the 
partition of 1947, the main building having 
been completed in 1951. The Guru Granth 
Sahib is seated in the main building in an 
octagonal-shaped marble-floored room 
approached through a flat-topped gateway. 
A separate enclosure contains rooms for 
pilgrims and the Gurd ka Langar. An annual 
fair is held in Kartik, October-November, to 
celebrate the birthday anniversary of Gurt 
Nanak. The Gurdwara is administered by a 
local committee through a manager 
appointed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 
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KAPUR DEV, BHAI, a prominent masand 
of the time of Guru Arjan, once expressed 
his desire to see a model Sikh. The Guri, 
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says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, 
asked him to go and see Bha? Samman, who 
lived at Shahbazpur. When Kapiar Dev 
reached Samman’s house, he was unload- 
ing firewood he had purchased for the 
household. Then he started mending some 
worn-out mats, without paying any particu- 
lar heed to the visitor. Finally, Kapir Dev 
spoke: “I have been sent by the Gurii espe- 
cially to meet you, but you are engaged in 
these petty tasks.” Samman calmly said that 
no work was ever low or petty, and that he 
would attend to him in the evening. In the 
evening, Samman and his son, Misan, sang 
God’s praises far into the night. Next morn- 
ing some dacoits suddenly appeared and 
drove away the village cattle. The villagers, 
Miusan among them, chased the dacoits but 
Samman, unruffled, stayed back with the 
guest. Shortly afterwards they learnt that 
Misan had been mortally hit by a 
marauder’s bullet. His body was brought 
home. Everyone sat wailing and lamenting 
the death of the young man, but Samman 
did not lose his composure. He brought 
out the wood purchased the day before, ar- 
ranged his son’s cremation amidst hymn- 
singing, and spread the mended mat for 
the mourners to sit on. Kapur Dev, greatly 
puzzled, said, “You are a strange man. If 
you knew what was going to befall you, why 
did you not pray to the Guru to grant a 
longer lease of life to your son?” Samman 
replied, “The body is impermanent. Death, 
which is the certain end of the body, is not 
strange. What is notable and wonderful is 
that man lives. To lament the loss of the 
body is folly. It is material and must sooner 
or later perish. What is essential in man is 
neither born nor dies. Nothing is worth 
begging the Guru except nam which assists 
man to unite with the Essence.” Kapur Dev, 
enlightened as well as impressed, bowed to 
Samman saying: “Hail the Guri! And hail 
the Guria’s Sikhs who have been liberated 
from all attachment!” 


KAPUR SINGH 
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KAPURGARH, village 16 km from Amloh 
(30°-36'N, 76°-14'E), in Fatehgarh Sahib 
district, has a shrine called Gurdwara Dera 
Baba Nattha Singh. Baba Nattha Singh (or 
Natha Singh) after whom the Gurdwara is 
named, was a Nihang Jathedar during the 
early nineteenth century, highly respected 
by the rulers of Patiala and Nabha. His dera 
or dwelling place, built in the form of a 
fortress on top of a mound, is now in a 
dilapidated condition. The Gurdwara, about 
25 metres away from the dera, was built later. 
The dera as well as the Gurdwara is now in 
the possession of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee who have appointed 
a manager-cum-granthi to look after it. 

In the Gurdwara are preserved old 
articles, such as weapons, musical instruments 
and garments. Among them is a three-foot- 
long sword which is said to have once been 
Gurti Gobind Singh’s. The Guri’s name is 
inscribed on it in Gurmukhi characters, with 
a vowel omitted and a consonant in 
Devanaegri. Transliterated, it would read: “Gu 
Goband Singh Sahib”. 
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KAPUR SINGH (1628-1708), an ancestor of 
the Faridkot ruling house, was born the son 
of Lala in 1628. He succeeded in 1643 his 
uncle, Bhallan, to the chaudhariat or headship 
of the Brar Jatts. He was a brave and able 
man, and consolidated his possessions 
winning many victories over Bhatti and other 
tribes in his neighbourhood. He at first 
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resided at Panj Grain, but subsequently 
founded Sarlivala, now a deserted place near 
Bagiana, which he soon abandoned for a 
new site, Kot Kaptra, named after himself, 
and which he is said to have founded in 1661 
at the suggestion of Bhai Bhagati, a holy 
man who was an ancestor of the Kaithal 
family. The reputation for justice and 
benevolence which Kapura enjoyed induced 
many immigrants to settle in Kot Kapura 
which soon became a place of considerable 
importance. During his long life, Kapur Singh 
had the rare honour of serving Gurt Har Rai 
and Gurt Gobind Singh during their travels 
in his part of the country. It is said that he 
received the pahul or rites of Sikh initiation 
at the hands of Gurii Gobind Singh who 
bestowed upon him a sword and shield, still 
preserved in the family. 

In 1708, at the age of eighty, Kaptir Singh 
was treacherously assassinated by his old rival 
‘Isa Khan, a Mafijh Rajpit, with whom he 
had a long-standing feud and who, in turn, 
fell at the hands of his revengeful sons, 
Sukhia, Sema and Mukhia. 
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KAPUR SINGH, BHAI (d. 1924), one of the 
martyrs of Jaito, was born around the turn of 
the century, the son of Bhai Variam Singh 
Brar and Mai Nand Kaur, a peasant couple 
of village Lande in the present Faridkot 
district of the Punjab. He took pahul of the 
Khalsa and joined the first shahidi jatha, or a 
band of Akali volunteers, ready for 
martyrdom, who were marching towards Jaito, 
a town in the then Nabha state, to win the 
right of freedom of worship in the historical 
Gurdwara Gangsar there. As the jatha 
approached the outskirts of Jaito on the 
morning of 21 February 1924, it was fired 
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upon by the state security forces. A bullet 
pierced Bhai Kapur Singh’s body through 
the hips. Some comrades carried him to 
Gurdwara Tibbt Sahib where he succumbed 
to his injury. The state police took away his 
body for mass cremation along with twenty- 
odd other victims of the firing. Bhai Kapur 
Singh was unmarried and had already lost 
his parents. 
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KAPUR SINGH, NAWAB (1697-1753), 
eighteenth century Sikh hero and founder 
of the Dal Khalsa. He was born in 1697 in a 
peasant family of Virks of the village of 
Kaloke, now in Sheikhupura district of 
Pakistan. His father’s name was Dalip Singh. 
When Kapur Singh was of the age to bear 
arms, he seized the village of Faizullapur, 
near Amritsar, renamed it Singhpura and 
started living there. For this reason he is also 
known to history as Kaptur Singh Faizullapuria 
and the principality he founded as 
Faizullapuria’s or Singhpuria’s mzsl or 
chieftaincy. 

Kapur Singh was eleven years old at the 
time of Gurti Gobind Singh’s death and 
nineteen when Banda Singh Bahadur and 
his companions were tortured to death in 
Delhi. He had thus passed his early life in an 
atmosphere charged with the fervour of faith 
and sacrifice. Side by side with religious 
discipline, Kaptur Singh practised manly 
exercises like horse-riding and 
swordsmanship. In 1721, he received the 
vows of Khalsa initiation at the hands of Bhai 
Mani Singh, a pious and learned Sikh of 
that time, at a large gathering of Sikhs held 
at Amritsar on the occasion of the Divali 
festival. Kapur Singh’s physical prowess and 
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spirit of boldness proved valuable assets in 
those days of high adventure, and he soon 
gained a position of eminence among his 
people who were then engaged in a 
desperate struggle for survival. When 
Zakariya Khan, who became the governor of 
Lahore in 1726, adopted rigorous measures 
against the Sikhs, Kapur Singh organized a 
band of warriors, who, with a view to 
paralyzing the administration and obtaining 
food for their companions forced to seek 
shelter in remote hills and forests, attacked 
government treasuries and caravans moving 
from one place to another. Such was the 
effect of these depredations that the Delhi 
government, in 1733, at the instance of 
Zakariya Khan, decided to lift the quarantine 
forced upon the Sikhs and made an offer of 
a grant to them. Subeg Singh, a Sikh resident 
of Jambar, near Lahore, who was for a time 
kotval or police inspector of the city under 
Mughal authority, was entrusted with the task 
of negotiating peace with the Khalsa. He 
reached Amritsar and offered the Sikhs, 
assembled there on the occasion of the 
Baisakhi festival, on behalf of the 
government the title of Nawab and a jagir 
consisting of parganahs of Dipalpur, 
Kanganval and Jhabal. After the Sikhs 
accepted the offer, Kapur Singh, humbly 
swinging a hand-fan over the assembly, was 
unanimously chosen to be honoured with 
the title of Nawab. Kapur Singh reluctantly 
accepted the honour and, as a mark of 
respect, he placed the robe of honour sent 
by the Mughals at the feet of five revered 
Sikhs before putting it on. The dress, 
according to Sikh chroniclers, included a 
shawl, a turban, a jewelled plume, a pair of 
gold bangles, a necklace, a row of pearls, a 
brocade garment and a sword. 

During the respite thus secured, Kapur 
Singh gave attention to reorganizing the Sikh 
force which he divided into two sections — 
the Buddha Dal, army of the elderly, and the 
Taruna Dal, army of the young. The former, 
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under the charge of Nawab Kapur Singh, 
was entrusted with the task of looking after 
the holy places, preaching the Guri’s word 
and administering the vows of the Khalsa to 
Sikhs, while the latter was the more active 
division whose function was to fight in times 
of emergency. As Taruna Dal grew in 
strength, Nawab Kapur Singh further split it 
into five parts, each with a separate centre 
and its own banner and drum. 

The detente with the Mughals did not 
last long and before the harvest season of 
1735, Zakariya Khan sent a force and 
occupied the jagir. The Buddha Dal being 
driven away towards the Malva, Nawab Kapur 
Singh continued his missionary and military 
activities in the cis-Sutlej parts. He conquered 
the territory of Sunam and made it over to 
Ala Singh, the Phualkian chief, who had 
received rites of initiation from him. 

Nawab Kapitr Singh led the Buddha Dal 
right up to the vicinity of Delhi, vanquishing, 
on the way, the chieftains of Jhajjar, Dadri, 
Dojana and Pataudi. Overrunning Faridabad, 
Ballabgarh and Gurgaon in the parganah of 
Delhi, the Dal returned to the village of 
Thikrivala in the Malva. When in 1739, Nadir 
Shah was returning to Persia after a hearty 
plunder of Delhi and the Punjab, Nawab 
Kapur Singh swooped down upon his 
rearguard, near Akhnir on the river Chenab, 
and rescued a number of innocent girls who 
were being abducted, and restored them to 
their parents. 

On the occasion of Baisakhi (29 March) 
of 1748, when Sikhs were able to assemble at 
Amritsar after a long interval, a new force 
known as the Dal Khalsa was constituted at 
the instance of Nawab Kapur Singh. Different 
groups of the Sikhs, whose number had 
already touched sixty-five, were leagued 
together into eleven main associations, cach 
with a separate banner, a stable, a kitchen 
and a leader but acting under one supreme 
commander binding each group with the 
other group and also with the whole Panth. 
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Kaptr Singh surrendered charge to Jassa 
Singh Ahlavalia who was, at his suggestion, 
chosen the supreme commander of the Dal 
Khalsa. 

Nawab Kapur Singh died on 7 October 
1753 and was cremated in the premises of 
Gurdwara Baba Atal at Amritsar. 
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KAPUR SINGH, SIRDAR, BHAI SAHIB 
(1909-1986), civilian, parliamentarian and 
intellectual, was master of many-sided 
learning. Besides Sikh theology, he was vastly 
learned in philosophy, history and literature. 
He was born into a farming family, at the 
village Chakk in Ludhiana district on 2 March 
1909. His father’s name was Didar Singh. 
Sirdar Kapur Singh received his Master’s 
degree, first class first, at the prestigious 
Government College, Lahore, after which he 
went to Cambridge to take his Tripos in Moral 
Sciences. He was a distinguished linguist and 
had mastered several of the languages of the 
east and the west. Besides English which he 
could spin around his fingers with 
extraordinary subtlety and finesse, he had 
facility in Persian and Arabic as well as in 
Sanskrit. 

In addition to these, he claimed easy 
acquaintance with such discrete fields as 
astrology, architecture and space science. In 
spite of his knowledge covering many 
disparate areas, Sirdar Kapur Singh’s 
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principal focus was Sikh literature and 
theology. He was a stickler for accuracy of 
fact and presentation. He stood up 
foursquare to any misrepresentation or 
falsification of any shade of Sikh thought 
and belief. He was most vigilant and 
unbending in this respect. 

He was selected into the Indian Civil 
Service and served in various administrative 
posts in the cadre. In 1947, he was appointed 
deputy commissioner of Kangra. He was 
particularly irked by the growing narrow 
politics of the government biased against the 
Sikhs. What incensed him most was a circular 
letter dated 10 October 1947, issued by the 
state governor, Chandu Lal Trivedi, warning 
district authorities in the Punjab against what 
was described as the criminal] tendencies of 
the Sikh people. Kapur Singh filed a strong 
protest against this utterly wild accusation. 
He thereby invited the governor’s wrath. 
Charges were brought against him which led 
to his dismissal from the service. 

Sirdar Kapur Singh became an ardent 
supporter of the Akali demand for a Punjabi- 
speaking state. After a brief stint as Professor 
of Sikhism under the authority of the Akal 
Takht, he joined active politics. In 1962, he 
was clected to the lower house of Indian 
Parliament and a member of the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha (State Legislative Assembly) 
in 1969. He was forthright in speech and an 
unrelenting critic of government’s policies 
where they crossed the path of the Sikhs. As 
a Sikh ideologue he was the moving spirit 
behind the Anandpur Sahib resolution 
adopted by the Shiromani Akali Dal in 1973, 
which like several other of his 
pronouncements became a_ crucial 
enunciation of modern Sikh political formula 
and policy. 

A very stirring Sikh document of the 
modern period was the Presidential address 
given at Hart Singh Nalva conference 
convened at Ludhiana on 14 July, 1965. 
Although it was nowhere specified, all 
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important Sikh political or intrinsically 

scholarly documents of this period bear the 

imprint of Kaptr Singh’s penmanship. In 
sonorous phrase, the conference resolution 
said: 

1. This Conference in commemoration of 
General Hari Singh Nalwa of historical 
fame reminds all concerned that the Sikh 
people are makers of history and are 
conscious of their political destiny in a 
free India. 

2. This Conference recalls that the Sikh 
people agreed to merge in a common 
Indian nationality on the explicit under- 
standing of being accorded a constitu- 
tional status of co-sharers in the com- 
munity, which solemn understanding 
now stands cynically repudiated by the 
present rulers of India. Further, the Sikh 
people have been systematically reduced 
to a sub-political status in their home- 
land, the Punjab, and to an insignificant 
position ‘n their motherland, India. The 
Sikhs are in a position to establish be- 
fore an impartial international tribunal, 
uninfluenced by the present Indian rul- 
ers, that the law, the judicial process, 
and the executive action of the State of 
India is consistently and heavily weight- 
ed against the Sikhs and is administered 
with unbandaged eyes against Sikh 
citizens. 

3. This Conference, therefore, resolves, af- 
ter careful thought, that there is left no 
alternative for the Sikhs in the interest 
of self-preservation but to frame their 
political demand for securing a self-de- 
termined political status within the Re- 
public of Union of India. 

The author’s name is not mentioned 
here, but itis clearly the handiwork of Sirdar 
Kapur Singh. The Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee’s publication at the 
time of the Nirankari attack on the Sikhs is 
described thus: 

THEY MASSACRE SIKHS 


KARA 


A White Paper 

by 

Sikh Religious Parliament 

(Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee) 

Sirdar Kaptr Singh, besides being an 
extraordinarily learned man, was a prolific 
writer. In addition to his Paraésarprasna, in 
English, which ranks as a classic on Sikh 
philosophy, his other works include Hashish 
(Punjabi poems), Saptasring (Punjabi 
biographies), Bahu Vistar (Punjabi essays), 
Pundrik (Punjabi essays on culture and 
<eligion), Mansur al-Hallaj (monograph ona 
Sufi saint), Sachi Sakhi (memoirs), Sacred 
Writings of the Sikhs (a UNESCO publication), 
Me Judice (English miscellany), Sikhism for 
Modern Man, Contributions of Guru Nanak, The 
Hour of Sword, and Guru Arjun and His 
Sukhmani. 

Sirdar Kapur Singh died after a 
protracted illness at his village home in 
Jagraon in Ludhiana district on 13 August 
1986. 
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KARA, situated in Allahabad district of Uttar 
Pradesh, on the right bank of the River 
Ganga, was once a flourishing town and a 
provincial capital under the Muslim Sultanate 
and under the Mughals though now it is no 
more than a large village. Sikh chronicles 
usually refer to it as Kara-Manakpur, but 
Manakpur is a separate village 5 km away on 
the opposite bank of the Ganga. 

Gurt' Tegh Bahadur in the course ot 
his journey to the eastern parts in 1665-66 
halted at Kara on his way from Kanpur to 
Allahabad. At Kara, he met Sant Maliik Das, 
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a famous Vaisnava saint. Maluk Das had 
heard about Guru Nanak and the spiritual 
line issuing from him. He was surprised to 
see his Ninth successor accompanied by 
armed disciples who hunted animals. But 
on beholding Gurt Tegh Bahadur, his 
doubts disappeared as clouds disperse 
before high winds. He, according to $7 Gur 
Pratap Suraj Granth, said to himself, “Though 
the Gurt is clad as a prince, his mind is 
fixed in divine knowledge. He is the occean 
of qualities. How can an ignorant one like 
me praise him? Sinner I have been from 
birth. His sanctity I did not fathom.” Maluk 
Das fell at the Gurii’s feet and took him to 
his hut where he served him with humility. 

There is no Sikh shrine at Kara at 
present, but a pamphlet published by the 
followers of Sant Maluk Das testifies that a 
Sikh sangat and a Sikh gurdwarad once 
flourished here, and that once in a year a 
gathering took place here of members of all 
communities when karah prasad was freely 
distributed. 
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KARAH PRASAD. Karah, soft sweetened food 
made of flour or semolina and ghee, which 
placed before the Gurii Granth Sahib as 
offering gets transubstantiated for Sikhs into 
prasad, i.e. a mark of Akal-Purakh’s grace. 
Karah Prasdd is thus the sacrament which is 
distributed among the sangat after ardas at 
all Sikh religious services and ceremonies. 
The word kardh is derived from Sanskrit katah 
which means a large boiling pan, and what 
is cooked therein by the specific formula 
has,.by transference of meaning, come to be 
called karah. In Sikh parlance, this 
communion food is also known by several 
other names such as deg, tzhaval or tribhavah 
(lit. made of three ingredients of equal 
quantity, viz. ghee or clarified butter, wheat- 
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flour and sugar) and panchamrit (most 
blessed sacrament). Karah is common to 
some other religious traditions as well. 
Muslims, who call it halvd, prepare it in large 
quantities on the occasion of Eid. Karah was 
also offered among the ancient Aryans to 
the deities and idols as lapasi. 

For karah prasad meant for offering at 2. 
Sikh assembly, its main ingredients, ghee, 
wheat-flour and sugar, must be weighed out 
in equal measures. The cooking-place or 
kitchen must be cleaned to ensure sanctity 
as well as hygienic standards, and a person 
cleanly dressed should be ready to take 
charge of the proceedings in the prescribed 
manner. Reciting the holy hymns, water, four 
times the weight of one of the ingredients, 
will be heated and sugar poured into it to 
dissolve and the mixture brought to boiling 
point in an open pan, called karahi or karahd, 
more ceremonially, deg; then ghee is heated 
and the wheat flour is fried and roasted 
brown in it. The syrup of sugar is then poured 
down into the pan and stirred. The 
preparation, properly made, will show ghee 
floating around the sweet substance. It is 
then transferred to some other pan, generally 
a large salver, and is covered with a clean 
white piece of linen, and taken to the 
presence of the Gura Granth Sahib in 
gurdwara or site of the assembly, before the 
service is concluded with ardas. The karah 
prasad is touched with the tip of a kirpan or 
sword before it is distributed. Then, the 
granthi, or any other pious Sikh, puts in a 
saucer, the symbolic ‘shares’ of Pafj Piare, 
i.e. the Five Beloved and distributes it anong 
five amritdhari Sikhs of approved standing 
from among the assembly. After this, some 
volunteers, generally led by the granthi, 
distribute the holy sacrament among the 
sangat, without any distinction of status or 
caste. Every one, whatever his worldly 
position or station, must receive prasad while 
sitting on the floor, with both hands piously 
cupped. It is partaken of as a mark of 
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receiving divine grace. This tradition of 
offering karah prasad in a gurdwara is traced 
back to Gurai Arjan, who himself went to the 
Harimandar to offer prasdd on certain 
occasions. 

Ordinarily, karah prasad is prepared in 
the gurdwara itself, but people are free to 
prepare it, in the prescribed manner and 
with due care, at home and bring it to be 
offered at the gurdwara. In the larger 
gurdwaras which are under the control of 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, Amritsar, there are set counters 
from which readymade karah prasad is 
available on cash payment, generally in 
multiples of one and a quarter of a rupee. 
The devotees then carry it reverentially into 
the sanctuary. 

The deg or karah prasad is compulsory 
offering at all Sikh ceremonies and 
observances. However, on less important 
occasions or if the devotee at whose instance 
the divan takes place cannot afford it, other 
and less expensive types of prasad can be 
offered. These substitutes are limited to four 
commodities, viz., patasdas (sugar crystals), gur 
(unclarified sugar), phal (fruit) and makhanas 
or lachidana (sugar plums). Other sweets are 
not ordinarily offered as prasad, but are not 
forbidden. 
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KARAM CHAND (d. 1621), the son of 
Chandi Shah and a revenue official under 
‘Abdulla Khan, faujdar of Jalandhar, bore 
enmity towards Gurii Hargobind because of 
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his father’s death at the hands of the Sikhs. 
He along with Ratan Chand, the son of 
Bhagvan Das Gherar, Chaudhari of Ruhela, 
instigated ‘Abdulla Khan to march troops 
against Guri’ Hargobind. A clash occurred 
at the village of Ruhela in 1621. Karam Chand 
lost his life in this action. 
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KARAM CHAND, DIWAN (d. 1836), son of 
Javala Nath who served as a munshi 
(accountant) under the Sukkarchakkia 
sardars, Charhat Singh and Mahan Singh. 
Karam Chand was first employed by Bishan 
Singh Kalal, a confidential agent of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who retired in the year 1813 to 
Banaras where he died. Karam Chand was in 
course of time promoted to offices of trust 
under the Maharaja. In 1806, he was 
employed as an agent in the arrangements 
concluded between the Lahore State and the 
Sikh chiefs south of the Sutlej. He also assisted 
in drawing up the treaty of 25 April 1809 
with the British Government. In 1809 he 
joined the accounts department under Diwan 
Bhavani Das and continued in this position 
until his death in 1836. 

His sons, Tara Chand, Mangal Sen and 
Ratan Chand, served the Sikh State in military 
and civil departments. 
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KARAM NARAIN (b. 1817), the third son 
of Diwan Savan Mall, a Khatri of Chopra 
caste, served the Lahore Darbar in different 
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capacities. His grandfather, Hoshnak Rai, 
was in the service of Sardar Dal Singh of 
Akalgarh and his father was governor of 
Multan. Karam Narain acted as the 
lieutenant of his father in the Leiah district 
carrying on civil duties as well as holding 
military command in the fort of Mankera. 
He endeared himself to the people by his 
impartiality and liberal nature. After the 
death of his father, Karam Narain did not 
remain on good terms with his brother, Mul 
Raj, who even confined him in the house in 
1847 for two months and, after his release, 
let him leave Multan with his share of 
paternal property. He settled at Akalgarh. 
He did not play any part in the rebellion of 
Mul Raj. He received a pension of Rs 400 
from the British Government. 
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KARAM SINGH (d. 1784), a leading figure 
in the Shahid clan of Sandhu Jatts of the 
village of Marahka in Sheikhupura district, 
now in Pakistan. According to Sir Lepel 
Griffin, he was a grandson of Baba Dip Singh, 
the martyr. In January 1764, at the conquest 
of the Sirhind province by the Sikhs, he seized 
a number of villages in the parganahs of Kesari 
and Shahzadpur in Ambala district yielding 
about a lakh of rupees annually. Karam Singh 
made Shahzadpur his headquarters, but he 
lived for most of the time at Talvandi Sabo 
(Damdama Sahib), in Bathinda district. In 
1773, Karam Singh overran a large tract of 
land belonging to Zabita Khan Ruhila in the 
upper Gangetic Doab. He captured a number 
of villages in Saharanpur district. 
Karam Singh died in 1784. 
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KARAM SINGH (d.1923), Babar 
revolutionary, was born Narain Singh at the 
village of Daulatpur, in Jalandhar district. 
Narain Singh attended the village school and 
in 1912 left home to seek his fortune in 
Canada. In Canada he came under the 
influence of Asa Singh alias Mahtab Singh, 
who had been active in the Ghadr revolution. 
Fired with patriotic zeal, Narain Singh 
returned to India in 1914, and received at 
Nankana Sahib the rites of the Khalsa, and 
his new name Karam Singh. As an Akali 
jathedar, he addressed meetings in the 
countryside inciting people to rise against 
the British. He formed a terrorist group, 
Chakravarti Jatha, which counted among its 
members Asa Singh Bhakrudi, Karam Singh 
Jhingar, Dalip Singh Gosal and Dhanna Singh 
of Bahibalpur. 

A political conference convened by 
Karam Singh at Mahitpur in February 1921 
initiated a campaign for indoctrination in 
armed revolution. Major divans took place 
at Mahalpur (March 1921), at Kukkar 
Muzara (October 1921), at Kot Fatihi 
(February 1922) and at Kaulgarh (May 
1922). Karam Singh also sponsored the 
publication of a radical paper in Punjabi, 
the Babar Akali Doaba. He brought out the 
first three issues, dated 20,21 and 24 August 
1922, after which Kishan Singh Gargajj took 
over the editorship. Meanwhile, the police 
cordon tightened. As a result of the 
treachery of Anup Singh Manko, who 
pretended to be a helper of the Babar Akalis, 
Karam Singh, Bishan Singh of Mangat, Ude 
Singh of Ramgarh Jhugian and Mohindar 
Singh of Pandort Ganga Singh were 
surrounded by a police party at the village 
of Bambeli on 1 September 1923, and killed 
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to a man in what was clearly an unequal 
fight. 
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KARAM SINGH (1884-1930), pioneer of 
modern research in Sikh history, was born, 
on 18 March 1884, the son of Jhanda Singh, 
a Dhillon Jatt, and Mai Bishan Kaur at Jhabal 
village, 15 km west of Tarn Taran in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab. The family which 
claimed descent from Bhai Langah, a 
prominent Sikh contemporary of Guru Arjan 
and Gurt Hargobind, later shifted to Chakk 
No. 29 Janubi in Shahpur (Sargodha) district 
where Jhanda Singh, on his retirement as 
dafadar (sergeant) from Risala Awwal (lst 
Cavalry), was granted 50 acres of land in the 
newly opened Lower Jehlum canal colony. 
Having received his primary education at 
Jhabal, Karam Singh attended the village 
school and went on to matriculate from the 
Khalsa Collegiate School, Amritsar, and 
joined the Khalsa College, but left before 
taking a degree, devoting himself to his life’s 
passion — research in the history of the 
Punjab. The beginning of the 20th century 
in the Punjab was marked by frequent 
visitations of the plague epidemic which were 
taking a heavy toll of life. Karam Singh, who 
considered oral history an important tool of 
research, left off studies in December 1905, 
only four months before the final 
examination for graduation, immediately to 
meet some of the old men still living who 
had been witness to the happenings in the 
Punjab under Sikh rule, and record their 
testimony. In 1907, he made out plans to go 
to Mecca and Baghdad in order to gather 
information about Gurti Nanak’s visit to those 
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places four centuries earlier and joined a 
hajj party disguised as a Muslim (for no non- 
Muslim could make that pilgrimage), but 
had to return from Baghdad. 

Karam Singh now started publishing the 
results of his researches. The traditionalist 
school opposed his critical and scientific 
approach with the result that the young 
historian enjoyed no patronage and found 
himself in financial straits. In his effort to be 
economically independent, he put to use his 
knowledge of the dyurvedic (indigenous 
Indian) system of medicine and opened an 
apothecary’s shop, Sanyasi Ashram, at 
Sargodha. In 1910 one of his friends, Pandit 
Javala Singh, teok him to Pauiala where with 
the help of Sardar (later Sir) Jogendra Singh, 
then home minister of that state, Karam Singh 
was appointed State Historian. Here he wrote 
a biography of Baba Ala Singh (1691-1765), 
the founder of Patiala state, and also prepared 
Punjabi readers for school children. In 1921- 
22, he took on lease a fairly-wide tract of land 
in Naya Gaon village in Nainital district of 
Uttar Pradesh where he experimented 
farming with the help of modern mechanical 
implements, but not at the cost of his 
research. He continued to visit public libraries 
at distant places such as Patiala, Budatn, 
Darbhanga, Aligarh and Calcutta, and took 
extensive notes from books and manuscripts 
bearing on Sikh history. A large number of 
these notes were published in Phulvavi, a 
Punjabi monthly journal, during 1928-30. He 
himself edited the Szkh Ithas Number, January 
1930, of the magazine. Earlier, on 22 
December 1929, at a meeting held at the 
Akal Takht, Amritsar, was established the Sikh 
Historical Society of which Karam Siigh 
Historian (epithet popularly suffixed to his 
name) had been appointed secretary. At the 
same time the management of Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, planned to sect up a 
department of historical research under 
Karam Singh. But he was taken ill with 
tuberculosis. In August 1930 he had a severe 
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attack of malaria. He was removed from Naya 
Gaon to Tarn Taran for treatment, but an 
attack of pneumonia soon after reaching 
there hastened the end which came on 10 
September 1930. 

A work which marked a turning point in 
Sikh historiography and which is typically 
illustrative of Karam Singh’s method of 
analysis was his Kattak ki Visakh (n.d., republis- 
hed, Patiala, 1912) in which he subjects the 
Janam Sakhi materials to critical scrutiny and 
arrives at the conclusion that Gurt’ Nanak 
was born in the month of Baisakh (April) 
and not, as traditionally believed, in Kattak 
(October-November). Among his other 
published works besides numerous articles 
in the Phulvari, are fivan Britant Banda 
Bahadur (1907), fivan Srimati Bibi Sada Kaur 
Ji (1907), Bibt Harnam Kaur fi (1907), fivan 
Birtant Maharaja Ala Singh (n.d., republished, 
Tarn Taran, 1918); Kes ate Sikkhi (n.d.); 
Gurpurb Nirnaya (n.d.); Chitthian te Prastav 
(1923); Banda Kaun Si (n.d.) and Amar Khalsa 
(1932). The Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee has brought out a 
collection of his works under the title Karam 
Singh Historian di Itthasik Khoj. 
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KARAM SINGH, BHAI (1885-1922), who 
died a martyr in the Panja Sahib episode, 
was the son of Bhai Bhagvan Singh, a priest 
of Takht Kesgarh, at Anandpur Sahib. He 
was born on 14 November 1885 and given 
the name of Sant Singh. He received 
instruction in the Sikh sacred lore and in 
devotional music from his father and grew 
up to be an accomplished singer of the holy 
hymns. At the time of the Gura ka Bagh 
agitation in 1922, Karam Singh and his wife, 
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Kishan Kaur, went on a pilgrimage to 
Gurdwara Panja Sahib where he so impressed 
the sangat with his kirtan that the Gurdwara 
committee employed him permanently as 
one of the choir. Here he also took the 
pahul of the Khalsa and was renamed Karam 
Singh. 

The agitation at Gurii ka Bagh, a shrine 
near Amritsar taken over by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee after a 
negotiated settlement with the erstwhile 
mahant or priest, had started on 8 August 
1922 over the question of the right of fell- 
ing trees from the Gurdwara land for the 
Gurt' ka Langar. The mahant, going back 
on his word, sought help from police 
against the alleged trespass, and Sikhs had 
recourse to a non-violent resistance 
campaign. At first Sikh volunteers were 
arrested and tried for trespass, but from 25 
August police began beating them with 
canes and laihis. The volunteers would go 
to the disputed site unarmed, in groups of 
four ata time, with the declared intention 
of felling trees and the police would beat 
them mercilessly. They would take the beat- 
ing with a stoic calm and would not budge 
unul rendered unconscious, removed and 
replaced by the next batch. As the news of 
police atrocity spread, the number of vol- 
unteers who came forward to take the beat- 
ing increased. The reverend C.F. Andrews 
visited Gurt ka Bagh on 12 September and 
reported what he had seen to the Punjab 
Governor, who visited Amritsar on 13 
September. The beating stopped from the 
next day, but arrests recommenced, The 
prisoners were kept in the Gobindgarh Fort 
at Amritsar for a few days, and when they 
made a trainful of load, they were des- 
patched to distant jails such as Multan and 
Mianvali. On 29 October 1922, one such 
special train left Amritsar for the Attock 
Fort. It was to touch Hasan Abdal (Panja 
Sahib) railway station the following 
forenoon. The Panja Sahib Sikhs prepared 
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a meal to be served to the detenues. But 
when they reached the railway station, they 
were informed that the special train was 
not scheduled to halt at Hasan Abdal. The 
Sikhs pleaded that on earlier occasions such 
trains had been stopped at places like 
Jehlum and Gujjar Khan for prisoners to 
be fed, but the station master expressed 
his helplessness in face of the instructions 
he had received. 

The signals were lowered and the sound 
of the train could be heard from a distance. 
There was no time for further pleading or 
argument. Bhai Karam Singh and his col- 
league, Bhai Pratap Singh, treasurer of the 
local Gurdwara committee, sat cross-legged 
in the middle of the railway track deter- 
mined to stop the train. They were followed 
by several others, men and women, who sat 
next to them. The locomotive driver slowed 
down and whistled without knowing who 
the squatters were. The train steamed on, 
but the Sikhs did not move. As it came to 
a screeching halt, it had run over eleven of 
the squatters. The rest of the sangat rushed 
forward and pulled out the injured. Badly 
mangled but still retaining consciousness, 
Bhai Karam Siigh and Bhai Pratap Singh 
told them not to waste time on them, but 
first serve food to the prisoners. 

The train whistled and moved on. The 
injured were brought to the Gurdwara 
Panja Sahib and given medical aid. Bhai 
Karam Singh and Bhai Pratap Singh were, 
however, beyond recovery and they died on 
31 October 1922. Their dead bodies were 
taken to Rawalpindi on 1 November and 
cremated there on the bank of the Lai 
stream. Until the partition of 1947, an 
annual fair used to be held at Gurdwara 
Panja Sahib on 14, 15 and 16 Kartik in 
memory of the martyrs. 
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KARAM SINGH, BHAI (1891-1921), one of 
the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was born on 5 
Asst 1948 Bk/19 September 1891, the son 
of Bhai Hakam Singh and Mai Kisso of 
Lahuke village in Amritsar district. The fam- 
ily had migrated to the Lower Chenab Ca- 
nal Colony and settled in Chakk 75 Lahuke 
in 1895. Karam Singh learnt to read 
Gurmukhi in the village gurdwara. He took 
the pahul of the Khalsa at the age of 15 and 
engaged himself in agriculture. In 1913 he 
enlisted in the 47th Sikh Battalion. After 
some time his elder brother Sadhu Singh 
died, and as he came on leave to attend the 
obsequies, he, under pressure from his fam- 
ily and other relatives, married his brother’s 
widow, Bibi Harnam Kaur, by the custom 
of chadar andazi, i.e. by tying the conjugal 
knot. In 1915 he resigned from the army 
and returned to his village. As the Gurdwara 
Reform movement got under way, he regis- 
tered his name as a volunteer with the jatha 
of Bhai Lachhman Singh. And when the 
final call came on 19 February 1921, he 
along with some others from his village 
marched to Nankana Sahib, and fell a mar- 
tyr outside the walled compound of 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan, the following 
morning. 

Bhai Karam Singh was survived by his 
mother, wife and four minor children. The 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
settled upon the family a pension of Rs 240 
per annum and discharged the small debt it 
had incurred. 

See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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KARAM SINGH CHAHAL 


KARAM SINGH CHAHAL (d. 1823) was, like 
his father Kattha Singh, in the service of the 
Bhangi sardars Lahina Singh and Gujjar Singh 
before he joined Ranjit Singh’s army after he 
had seized Lahore in 1799 from Lahina Singh 
Bhangi’sson, Chet Singh. Karam Singh rapidly 
rose in the Maharaja’s favour and became a 
powerful sarddér. He took part in most of the 
Maharaja’s campaigns, including those of 
Pindi Bhattian, Pothohar, Jhang, Kasur and 
Multan. The Maharaja gave him several 
villages in jagir at Ajnala, in Amritsar district, 
and at Khaneval, in Multan district. His estates 
eventually reached the value of Rs 1,50,000 
subject to the service of 250 horse. Karam 
Singh fell wounded by a musket ball in the 
battle of Teri in March 1823 in which the 
celebrated Phula Singh Akal had been killed. 
He was carried to his tent, but died the 
following morning. He was survived by his 
only son, Gurmukh Singh, who had also 
fought in this battle. 
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KARAM SINGH DULLU, an eighteenth- 
century Bhangi sardar, was the chief of Jhang 
district, along the River Chenab. He 
commanded about 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 
infantry as a permanent force, and could on 
occasions muster 6,000 horse and 3,000 foot. 
He had eight strong forts in his territory. 
Karam Singh had seized this territory from 
Sials, a warlike Muslim tribe. 
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KARAM SINGH, MAHARAJA (1798-1845), 
who ascended the throne of Patiala on 30 
June 1813, was born on 16 October 1798 at 


KARAM SINGIT MAN 


Patiala, the son of Raja Sahib Singh and Rani 
As Kaur. He was married to Rap Kaur, 
daughter of Bhanga Singh of Thanesar. 
Maharaja Karam Singh helped the British in 
1814 in checking Gurkha incursions into the 
Punjab hills and secured in return a large 
tract in the Himalayan foothills. He was an 
able ruler and a devout Sikh. He had shrines 
built in honour of the Gurus at many 
historical sites within his state and outside, 
making endowments for their maintenance. 

Maharaja Karam Singh died at Patiala on 
23 December 1845. 
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KARAM SINGH MAN, an associate of the 
Bhangi misl, belonged to the village of 
Mananvala in Amritsar district, and was a 
collateral of the Man sarddrs of Mughal Chakk 
in Gujranwala district. Karam Singh’s father 


. Tara Singh with a group of horsemen, most 


of whom belonged to his own caste, captured 
a number of villages in Amritsar district about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Karam 
Singh joined the Bhangi chiefship, and 
obtained jagirs in Lahore, Sialkot and 
Amritsar districts. He reconstructed his 
ancestral village, Mananvala. Karam Singh’s 
two sons, Ram Singh and Sham Singh, 
succeeded him but they severed their 
connections with the Bhangi misl about the 
year 1780 and joined Mahan Singh 
Sukkarchakkia. His granddaughter Sada 
Kaur, however, married a prominent Bhangi 
chief, Sobha Singh, the founder of Qila Sobha 
Singh in Sialkot district. 
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KARAM SINGH NIRMALA 


KARAM SINGH NIRMALA, nephew of 
Himmat Singh of the Nishananvali chiefship, 
who had captured Shahabad Markanda and 
Isma'ilabad in January 1764 after the sack of 
Sirhind. On Himmat Singh’s death without 
issue in 1771, Karam Singh succeeded him 
in the leadership of the Nishananvali .misl. 
Karam Singh commanded a force of 750 
horse and 250 foot. In 1779, he joined 'Abd 
ul- Ahd, minister of Delhi,in his expedition 
against Patiala. In January 1786, Karam Singh 
and others plundered the Ganga Doab. Again 
in April 1790, a body of 12,000 Sikhs led by 
Karam Singh ravaged the Doab including 
Hapur, 57 km_ from Delhi, and ‘Aligarh. 
Karam Singh sent his vakil to Mahadji Scindia, 
regent of the Mughal empire, demanding 
more grants of lands in the Doab. After some 
time Scindia granted to Karam Singh, 
Shikarpur in ja@gir and the title of Sardar 
under the royal seal. 

Karam Singh’s son, Kharak Singh, was 
married to Prem Kaur, daughter of Raja Sahib 
Singh of Patiala. 
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KARAM SINGH RANGHAR NANGALIA was 
the son of Nattha Singh, who was the first in 
the family to have become a Sikh and who 
had joined the Kanhaiya mist under Jai Singh 
and ravaged the country around Ranghar 
Nangal, near the town of Batala in Gurdaspur 
district. At Ranghar Nangal, he built a strong 
fort. Karam Singh succeeded to his father’s 
estates, and increased both the power and 
possessions of the family. He rebuilt and 
strengthened the fort of Ranghar Nangal, 
and took up his residence at Amritsar where 


KARAM SINGH, SANT 


he built a bazaar, Katra Karam Singh, also 
known as Katra Ranghar Nangalian. When 
Ranjit Singh seized Amritsar, Karam Singh 
swore fealty to him, and remained ever after 
his faithful servant. Karam Singh was captain 
of Ranjit Singh’s irregulars and he 
accompanied him on several of his 
expeditions. He possessed at one time 
territory to the amount of several lakhs of 
rupees, principally situated in the Gurdaspur 
district. He was succeeded by his son, Jamiat 
Singh, who had been for long in the army 
and was known for his bravery. Jamiat Singh, 
with his cousin Ram Singh, was killed at 
Hazara in 1820. 
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KARAM SINGH, SANT (1826-1903), Sikh 
saint of much renown and influence, was 
born in 1826 at village of Qazian in 
Gujjarkhan tahsi of Rawalpindi district, now 
in Pakistan. His father, Kirpa Singh, and 
mother, Sibi, were devoted Sikhs, and 
Karam Singh inherited their religious 
disposition. He learnt to read and write 
Punjabi from the village granthi or scripture- 
reader and enlisted in the Sikh army of 
Lahore in 1844. He received the rites of the 
Khalsa at the hands of Ram Singh, a follower 
of Bhai Maharaj Singh, and spent most of 
his time in meditation. Upon the dissolution 
of the Sikh army after the annexation of 
the Punjab to British India in 1849, Karam 
Singh joined the Corps of Guides which had 
been raised by the British in the cis-Sutle} 
territory in 1846, and which was later 
reorganized as 5th (Guides) Battalion of the 
12th Frontier Force Regiment, with Mardan 
near Peshawar being its normal duty station. 
For him the change made little difference 


KARAM SINGH, SANT 


and he continued his routine of spending 
off-duty hours in prayer in the regimental 
gurdwara or in solitary meditation on the 
bank of a nearby stream Kalapani, besides 
voluntary service in the common kitchen. 

In 1857, the Guides formed part of the 
force that went from the Punjab to the aid of 
the British locked in a critical combat with 
Indian soldiers. Delhi fell to the British on 
20 September 1857 after a siege lasting five 
months. The victorious soldiers fell upon the 
city and freely indulged in loot and massacre. 
According to an eye-witness account quoted 
from Martin, R. Montgomery, The Indian 
Empire: “Enormous treasures were looted, and 
each individual soldier amassed a rich booty. 
Almost every house and shop had been 
ransacked and plundered after its inmates 
were killed, irrespective of the fact whether 
they were actual rebels or even friends of the 
British. The General had issued an order to 
spare women and children, but it was 
honoured more in breach than in 
observance.” 

During this unrestrained pillage, officially 
permitted, Karam Singh, who had come to 
Delhi with his regiment, protected several 
families by standing guard outside their 
doors, refusing to accept any reward for his 
help. He was one soldier who stood aloof 
from this wholesale plunder. 

Karam Singh returned to Mardan with 
his regiment. To be able to devote himself 
fully to his spiritual pursuit, he resigned from 
the army. The legend persists till today that 
once as he remained absorbed in meditation 
for long hours, he was reported absent from 
duty, but the officer who went to check up 
found him present. When Karam Singh, it is 
said, heard of this strange occurrence, he 
quit the army. His fame as a sant spread and 
visitors began to pour in to see him. For 
their sake, a few thatched huts were 
constructed near Hoti, a town close to 
Mardan, a well was sunk, and Gurti ka Langar 
started — all by voluntary service in which 


KARAM SINGH SIDDIIU 


soldiers from the Guides also participated. 
Sant Karam Singh who still loved his solitude, 
himself did not relish all this hubbub and 
often retired to a gupha, that is underground 
cell or dugout, 3 km away. He did not deliver 
lengthy discourses or sermons, but people 
felt inspired by his pious manner. Many 
became his disciples. He had his admirers 
among Hindus and Muslims and among the 
turbulent Pathan tribals. He did not go out 
of Hoti Mardan during the rest of his life, 
except once when he undertook a 
pilgrimage to Panja Sahib, Amritsar and 
Haridvar. In the beginning of 1903, he 
appointed Aya Singh, an orphan who had 
been at the dera since his childhood, his 
successor, and himself retired to the village 
of Saidi, 25 km away. Here he stayed in the 
house of a poor old lady, Mai Devaki. But 
he did not have long to live and passed away 
peacefully on 21 January 1903. According 
to his own wish, his body was not cremated 
but carried in a procession of hymn-singing 
mourners to the River Indus to which it was 
consigned. A memorial was raised in his 
honour at Saida, 
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KARAM SINGH SIDDHU, son of Dial Singh, 
of village Othian in Gurdaspur district, pop- 
ularly known as Karam Singh Othianvala, 
rendered service in several campaigns un- 
dertaken by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, includ- 
ing those of Peshawar and Hazara. Under 
the Sikh court he received rupees 1,800 
annually subject to the service of three 
horsemen. He along with other members of 
his family joined the revolt against the Brit- 
ish in 1848, and his jagirs and allowances 
were resumed after the annexation of the 
Punjab. 


KAR BHET 
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KAR BHET, from Persian kar (lit. work, 
labour, occupation) and Hindi bdbhené (lit. 
meeting, offering), denotes voluntary 
offering made by a devotee to the Guru. It 
has been a common practice especially in 
India, for one going to make obeisance to a 
saint, teacher, the deity, or king to carry with 
him some bhent or offering. The bhent, as 
distinguished from legal or customary taxes 
or tithes, could be in the form of cash, 
jewellery, a quantity of grain or some other 
farm produce. If one had nothing better to 
offer, one could take out a flower, a petal or 
a green leaf. The term kar bhet which gained 
currency in early Sikhism signified offerings 
made by Sikhs to the Guru. A typical 
connotation was that kar bhet must come from 
earnings made by honest labour or work 
(kar). Gurti Nanak had extolled kirat, 
synonymous with kar or ghal (hard physical 
Jabour or industry). Further, unlike bhent 
which once offered became the property of 
the personage to whom it was offered, kar 
bhet was meant to be spent on works of 
service, such as Guru ka Langar, the free 
community kitchen, the digging of wells and 
tanks and construction of dharamsdlds or 
places of worship. Sikhs brought offerings to 
the Guri directly or made these over to 
masands or leaders appointed by the Gurt in 
different parts. The masands carried the 
collections to the Gurt: when they led sangats 
to his presence or otherwise visited him. The 
system remained in vogue until the time of 
Gurti Gobind Singh who, receiving 
complaints of malpractice, discontinued it 
and instructed the sangats or local fellowships 
or devotees to organize collection of kar bhet 
and its remittance to the Gurii through 
hundis, equivalent of modern bank drafts. 


KARHALE 


Now offerings, mostly in cash, are laid in 
front of the Gurt' Granth Sahib, by the 
devotees as they go to the gurdwaras to pay 
homage and to perform religious devotions. 
The word in common use today is dasvandh 
or one-tenth of the income which every Sikh 
is expected to contribute in the name of the 
Gurtt to the common funds of the 
community. 

It is relevant to compare kar bhel to kar 
sevad, another peculiarly Sikh practice of 
offering free voluntary labour for works such 
as the desilting of sarovars, or sacred tanks, 
and building or rebuilding of gurdwaras. 
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KARHALE is the title under which two 
compositions, each of ten verses, by Gurt 
Ram Das appear in the Gurti Granth Sahib 
in Raga Gauri Purabi. The title has been 
picked from the text of the hymns whercin 
the term karhale (plural form) or karhala 
(singular form) has been used in each versc. 
Karhal/karhala is a Sindhi word meaning a 
camel. In these hymns, the term applies to 
the human man (mind) which keeps 
wandering restlessly like the camel roaming 
from one place to another. The similitude 
can be further expanded: the mind is 
stubborn like a camel and wanders away from 
home to alien realms. Turning away from 
the Reality, it engrosses itself in ego and 
maya. Thus reads the first verse: 


O camel-like mind of mine, 
Wandering into realms alien, 
How shalt thou ever meet thy God! 


What has made the mind morbid is 
haumai or ego. This can be overcome by 
listening to the Gurt’s word. The camel-like 
self is adjured to seek the company of holy 


, 


KARHALI 


persons, to heed the counsel of the Guru 
and to be always mindful of God. Thus will 
one receive the Divine favour and attain 
liberation. 

The two short compositions expound, in 
a simple metaphor, the Sikh way of spiritual 
realization. The ultimate aim is to obtain 
proximity to God and the way to achieve this 
is to bring round the wandering man (mind) 
and to wash away the “dirt” of haumai. This 
is possible through the guidance of the Guru; 
mere observance of forms of piety is of no 
avail. 
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KARHAL], a village 20 km south of Patiala, 
has a historical shrine called Gurdwara 
Karhali Sahib, commemorating the stay here 
of Gurt Tegh Bahadur during one of his 
travels through the Malva region. According 
to local tradition, Gurti Hargobind had also 
visited the site while on his way to 
Kurukshetra. The present building, a 6-metre 
square sanctum with a 6-metre wide verandah 
around it, within a high-walled compound 
was constructed by Maharaja Karam Singh 
(1798-1845) of Patiala. It has now a mosaic 
floor. Gurt ka Langar and a row of residential 
rooms are also within the compound, The 
small sarovar outside the compound has been 
added during recent decades. The Gurdwara 
owns 35 acres of land. It is managed by a 
local committee under the auspices of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. Largely attended gatherings take 
place on the fifth of the light half of every 
lunar month. 
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KARHA SAHIB, a village 11 km west of 
Pehova (29°-59'N, 76°-35'E) in Kurukshetra 
district of Haryana, was visited by four of the 
Sikh Gurts. Gurii Nanak came here during 
his travels to the eastern parts. Chaudhari 
Kalu of this village became a follower and is 
said to have constructed a baolzin his honour. 
The second of the Sikh Guris to visit this 
village was Gurii Hargobind. The local 
tradition places Guri Tegh Bahadur’s visit 
during his last journey to Delhi, but it is 
more likely that he passed through this village 
in the course of one of his earlier travels 
across the area. Gurt Gobind Singh was here 
in 1702 when he visited the shrines 
established here in memory of the carlier 
Gurus. Bhai Udai Singh, the ruler of Kaithal 
(d. 1843), got three gurdwaras constructed 
in the same compound and made land grants 
for their maintenance. These simple 
structures were replaced by more elegant 
buildings during the early 1970’s by Sant 
Jivan Singh of Pehova. The three shrines are 
sometimes jointly called Triveni Sahib. Two 
identical shrines in the northern and 
southern parts of the walled compound are 
dedicated to Guru Nanak and Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur, respectively. Gurdwara Patshahi 
Chhevin is in the centre to the east, thus 
forming the apex of the triangle. The entire 
compound has a marble floor. The 
Gurdwaras are affiliated to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, but are 
for the present managcd by the successors of 
Sant Baba Jivan Singh Sevavale. 
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KARKHE PATSHAH DASVEN KE. The term 


KARMA, THE DOCTRINE OF 


“karkhe” is the plural from of “karkha” which 
is the name of a poetic form, mostly used in 
war poetry in old Hindi. The Karkhe Paishah 
Dasven Ke consists of two such poems, 
desciribng the battles of Guria Gobind Singh. 
The poet goes by the name of Sain, who is 
identified by some as Sainapati, a 
contemporary of the Gurt and the celebrated 
author of Sri Gur Sobha. The battle of 
Bhangani is the subject of the first Karkha; 
the second deals with the battle of the Fort 
of Fatehgarh at Anandpur. The second 
Karkha is followed by a Sloka and two verses 
in praise of the lance of Gurt Gobind Singh. 
The poems are very short and contain few 
details. The sole purpose of the poet was to 
extol the heroic action of the Gura and his 
Sikhs. His language is Braj, with some 
borrowings from other dialects of Hindi. 
P.S.P. 


KARMA, THE DOCTRINE OF, closely 
connected with the theory of rebirth and 
transmigration, is basic to the religious 
traditions of Indian origin such as Hinduism, 
Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism. The term 
karam, as it is spelt in Punjabi and as it occurs 
in Sikh Scripture, the Gurii Granth Sahib, 
has three connotations. As an inflection of 
Sanskrit karman from root kri (to do, perform, 
accomplish, make, cause or effect) it means 
an act, action, deed. It also stands for fate, 
destiny, predestination inasmuch as these 
result from one’s actions or deeds. Also, karam 
as a word of Arabic origin is synonymous 
with nadar or Divine grace or clemency. It is 
with the first two connotations that the 
doctrine of karma is mainly concerned, 
although karam as God’s grace is also relevant 
to the ultimate eradication of karma bringing 
moksa or liberation from the cycle of birth, 
death and rebirth. 

According to the law of karma, every 
action, physical or mental, has its own 
consequence which must be faced either in 
this life or in the lives to come. In the Indian 
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religious traditions, the doctrine of karma, 
for this reason, is linked with the doctrines 
and processes of reincarnation and 
transmigration. Some western philosophers 
of yore also believed in transmigration, but 
for them it was associated with the concept 
of immortality of the soul. In Indian religious 
thought, on the other hand, transmigration 
is an essential concomitant of karma. It is to 
reap the consequence of his previous karma 
that an individual self (jzva) takes his next 
birth, but, in the very process of acting out 
this consequence, the jiva creates further 
chains of actions thus setting in motion an 
endless cycle of birth-action-death-rebirth. 
This has been described as the “karmic wheel” 
of alternating birth and death with fresh 
karma keeping the wheel in endless motion 
until the chain is broken through the 
annihilation of karma, and the jiva attains 
moksa (liberation or release’ from 
transmigration). Different traditions within 
the Indian religious system recommend 
different means to break the karmic cycle 
ranging from austerities, renunciation and 
non-action to ritualism, philosophic 
knowledge, devotion and fruitful action. 
The Gurts accepted the doctrine of karma 
not as an immutable law but as a system of 
Nature subject to hukam (Divine Order) and 
nadar (Divine grace) — two concepts which 
might be described as Gurt Nanak’s 
characteristic contribution to Indian religious 
thought. Hukam, a Persian term meaning 
command or decree, control or direction, 
sanction or permission, occurs in Guri 
Nanak’s hymns in several different but related 
connotations such as Divine law, Divine will 
or Divine pleasure (bhand, raza); Divine fiat 
(amar, farman); Divine power or Divine 
creation (qudarat). Nadar, though justifiably 
translated as grace, is somewhat differnt from 
its usage in Christian theology where the 
stress is upon its universal nature and absolute 
sufficiency for salvation. In Sikhism, nadar is 
related to Divine pleasure (raz@) and 
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somewhat close to “election” of neo-Calvinist 
theology except that it leaves no scope for 
individual’s free will. 

The doctrine of karma, according to Sikh 
belief, is a part of the Divine law (hukam). 
“The whole universe,” says Guri Arjan, 
Nanak V, “is bound by action, good or bad” 
(GG, 51). Gurai Nanak declares in the Japu 
that “all forms, beings, greatness and 
lowliness, pain and pleasure, bounties and 
wanderings are subject to the indescribable 
hukamand there is nothing outside the realm 
of hukam,” (GG,1) and then adds that “karma 
determines the kapra, i.e. body or birth we 
receive and that it is through nadar (God’s 
grace) that one secures the threshold of 
moksa” (GG,2). Sikhism, moreover, 
distinguishes between karma and kirat. The 
latter term applies to the cumulative effect 
of actions performed during successive births 
and is somewhat akin to sanchit karma and 
prarabdh karma of Hindu theoreticians. But 
the operation of karma in Sikhism is not 
irresistible; its adverse effects can be 
obliterated by a proper understanding of 
hukam and proper conduct in accordance 
with that understanding as well as by God’s 
grace. 

While the actions of other species are 
mostly regulated by instinctive response to 
environmental stimuli, man, endowed with a 
superior brain, is capable of having a proper 
understanding of hukam and choosing a 
course of actions (karma) favourable to pro- 
gressive spiritual growth deserving His nadar. 
Human birth, therefore, is a precious gift 
and a rare chance for the individual soul 
(jzvatma). Gurt: Nanak says: “Listen, listen to 
my advice, O my mind! Only good deeds 
shall endure, and there may not be a sec- 
ond chance.” Certain points in the Sikh view 
of karma are noticeable. Sikhism does not 
stipulate heaven or hell wherein good and 
bad actions of men are rewarded or 
punished. Moreover, according to Sikhism, 
human birth is the result of God’s will as 
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well as of past actions. Further, past actions 
do not determine the caste or status of the 
jiva taking birth. All human beings are born 
equal. 

What are “good” deeds (sukrit) that help 
man’s quest for moksa, his ultimate aim? The 
Gurus deprecated self-mortification and non- 
action and pronounced ritualism as useless. 
They recommended a householder’s life of 
activity and responsibility lived with humility, 
devotion and service guided by proper 
knowledge of hukamand submission to God’s 
will (raza). Here Sikhism synthesizes the three 
paths to union with the Supreme soul, viz. 
jnana marga, bhakti marga and karma marga. A 
Sikh is called upon to seek gidn (jndna), 
knowledge spiritual as well as secular, 
mundane and moral, practise bhakti, loving 
devotion, while leading a normal life of a 
gurmukh or one whose face is turned towards 
the Guru. His actions (karma) guided by 
discernment that comes from gian and with 
the dedication and complete self-surrender 
of a bhakia, should be performed ecarnestly 
and honestly, doing full justice to his worldly 
duties. Yet he should not let himself be so 
much attached and entangled in the bonds 
of present life as to ignore the hereafter and 
to forget his ultimate goal which is reunion 
of his individual soul with its original source, 
the Supreme Spirit. Such disinterested 
actions help annihilate man’s haumai (I-ness, 
ego) and, when blessed by God’s nadar or 
mihar, he can overcome the cffect of past 
karma and become jivan-mukta, i.c. one 
liberated while still living. 
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KARMO, wife of Prithit Chand (1558-1618), 
the eldest son of Gurti Ram Das, was, like her 
husband, jealous of Gurt Arjan, her 
husband’s younger brother whom Gurti Ram 
Das had nominated as his spiritual sucessor. 
As Guri Arjan did not have an offspring till 
he was well past thirty, Karmo rejoiced in the 
thought that at least after his death her son, 
Miharbdan, would inherit the Gurii’s seat. But 
with the birth of Gurii Hargobind in 1595 
she grew malevolent and conspired with her 
husband to have the child killed. All her 
machinations, however, proved abortive and 
she continued to be tormented by her 
jealousy till the end. 
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KARNAL (29°-42'N, 76°-59'E), a district town 
of Haryana, situated along the historic 
Grand Trunk road, 123 km north of Delhi, 
is sacred to Gur Nanak. Gurdwara Manji 
Sahib commemorates his visit to Karnal in 
1515 when he held a religious discourse with 
one Shaikh Tahir (referred to as Tatihar in 
the Valayatvalt Janam Sakhi, which, howev- 
er, places him in Panipat). The Gurii point- 
ed out that the practice of worshipping 
graves and tombs of holy men amounted to 
a breach of the injunctions of Islam. Guru 
Tegh Bahadur is also believed to have visit- 
ed the shrine in 1670 during his journey 
from Delhi to Lakhnaur. Raja Gajpat Singh 
of Jind (1738-1789) had a gurdwéara raised 
on the site of the Manji Sahib. An assembly 
hall on the first floor and the langar and a 
two-storeyed concrete pavilion were added 
later. 

The Gurdwara is affiliated to Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, which 
administers it through a local committec. 
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KARNI NAMAH, address on the importance 
of good conduct, is an apocryphal 
composition in verse attributed to Guru 
Nanak. In this work Gurti Nanak is said to 
have predicted to one Qazi Rukan Din the 
advent of the rule of the Khalsa which will 
usher in the millennium. ss 

TLS. 


KARORA SINGH (d. 1761), founder of the 
Karorsinghia principality of the Sikhs, was a 
Virk Jatt belonging to the village of Barki in 
the district of Lahore. He had been forcibly 
converted to Islam during the time of Nawab 
Zakariya Khan. He, however, re-joined the 
Sikh faith receiving the rites of initiation at 
the hands of Diwan Darbara Singh. Karora 
Singh generally confined his activities to the 
tract lying south of the Kangra hills in 
Hoshiarpur district. In 1759, after the death 
of Adina Beg Khan, Karora Singh killed 
Adina’s diwdan Bishambhar Mall, and seized 
considerable territory, including places such 
as Hoshiarpur, Hariana and Sham Chaurasi. 
Karora Singh was killed at Taraori, near 
Karnal, fighting against the Nawab of 
Kufijpura in 1761. 
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KAR-SEVA, voluntary contribution of physical 
labour towards cleaning and construction 
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operations at sacred tanks and temples, holds 
a special significance in the Sikh tradition. 
Seva, altruistic service, was preached by the 
Gurts as a means to God-realization. “One 
who renders selfless service attains to the 
Lord’s presence,” says the Scripture (GG, 286- 
87). Kar may be interpreted in two ways. In 
Sanskrit as well as in Persian the word means 
simply act, action, work, operation, labour, 
service, etc., so that kar-seva may mean any 
physical act, labour or service altruistically 
performed. However, in Sikh usage the term 
is applied to free voluntary labour 
contributed to building, repairing or 
renovating projects, undertaken by the 
community. In another and more popular 
sense till recently, the word kar was taken as 
derived from the Arabic g’ar meaning “to go 
to the bottom, to make deep, bottom, depth 
(of well, etc.).” Kar-seva is thus applied 
specifically to the work of dredging or 
removing by manual labour sedimentary mud 
and garbage, collected at the bottom of a 
sarovar, sacred pool or tank, over the years. 
Sikhs, male and female, old and young, high 
and low, consider it a privilege to participate 
in kar-seva. Therefore, in order to give a 
chance to the maximum number, it a 
customary not to use mechanical contrivances 
but use simple digging implements and 
baskets during the operation. The 
inauguration of the work is marked by a 
solemn ceremony. Panj Piare or the Five Elect 
are chosen for their eminence in piety. They, 
after ardas, supplicatory prayer to God for 
assistance in successful completion of the 
task, offered in the presence of gathered 
volunteers, dig the first clods and carry them 
in baskets on their heads up to the banks of 
the sarovar amidst singing of the sacred 
hymns. The volunteers then take over and 
the whole tank hums with activity combined 
with hymn-singing or simple, sonorous 
repetition of “Sati Nam Vahigurii”—“God 
whose very name is the Truth.” As the 
operations conclude, the sarovar is refilled 
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with fresh water and a thanksgiving arddas is 
offered. 

Sikh chronicles describe the kar-seva 
operations at the Pool of Nectar, the sacred 
tank, Amritsar, which lent its name to the 
city, on several occasions. This sarovar was 
dug initially by Guru Ram Das (1534-81). 
Being unlined and rain-fed, it soon started 
getting shallow. Gurti Arjan (1563-1606) took 
up the first kar-seva which involved not only 
deepening but also brick-lining of its banks 
with steps leading down. He had the 
Harimandar constructed in the middle of it 
as also the causeway connecting the shrine 
to the bank. The project extending over 
several years was executed primarily with 
voluntary, free labour. With the shifting of 
the Gurt’s seat to Kiratpur and Chakk 
Nanaki in the Sivalik foothills, no kar-seva at 
Amritsar is recorded to have taken place for 
a century and more. In 1746, Lakhpat Rai, 
diwan, revenue minister to Yahiya Khan, 
governor of Lahore, started a severe 
campaign of persecution against the Sikhs 
in retaliation of the death of his brother, 
Jaspat Rai, at their hands in an encounter. 
Besides inflicting heavy casualties upon the 
Sikhs in what is known as Chhota 
Ghallughara, the minor holocaust, he 
destroyed their shrines and had the Pool of 
Nectar partly filled up. But the following 
year, Sikhs regained control of Amritsar and 
had the sarovar cleaned through kar-seva. The 
sarovar was got filled up again in May 1757 
by Jahan Khan, an army commander and 
deputy viceroy of the Punjab under Taimtr 
Shah, the son of Ahmad Shah Durrant. 
Taimur and Jahan Khan were, however, 
driven out of the Punjab in April 1758 by a 
combined force of Sikhs and Marathas, and 
the Sikhs got the sarovar cleaned by two 
hundred odd Afghan prisoners of war. Sikh 
volunteers also assisted in the kar-sevd. Five 
years later, on the eve of Baisakhi of 1762, 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, not content with the 
crushing blow he had inflicted upon the 
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Sikhs two months earlier during what is 
known in Sikh history as Vadda Ghallighara, 
the greater holocaust, suddenly fell upon 
Amritsar, where he blew up the Harimandar 
with gun powder and filled up the Pool of 
Nectar with debris and rubbish. Dal Khalsa, 
the fighting force of the Sikhs, under Jassa 
Singh Ahlavalia retaliated with an attack on 
Sirhind in May 1762. Zain Khan, the faujdar, 
was defeated and purchased peace with Rs 
50,000 as indemnity to the Sikhs. Following 
their advantage the Sikhs reoccupied 
Amritsar in October 1762. Durrani’s one 
attempt to eject them on Divali day, 17 
October, was frustrated and the Sikhs were 
left free to perform the kar-seva at the sacred 
tank in peace. In January 1764, the Sikhs 
conquered Sirhind. The accursed town was 
put to systematic destruction and pillage, 
and it was decided to set apart a major part 
of the plunder for the reconstruction of the 
Harimandar and the embankment and 
circumambulatory terrace around the 
sarovar. The execution of the project was 
entrusted to Bhai Des Raj and was completed 
in 1776. 

The next kar-seva was carried out in 1842 
under the supervision of Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh Giani. Eighty-one years later, in 1923, 
the newly established Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee planned a kar-seva. 
As a preparaory measure, an earthen 
embankment temporarily divided the sarovar 
into two parts. Water of one was transferred 
into the other so that the emptied half could 
be ready for digging and deepening. The 
actual operations were inaugurated with great 
fanfare on 17 June 1923. Panj Piare — Sant 
Sham Singh of Amritsar, Sant Gulab Singh 
of Gholia, Jathedar Teja Singh of 
Chuharkana, Sodhi Pritam Singh of 
Anandpur Sahib and Sardar Mahitab Sigh 
— came to the Harimandar at the head of a 
large procession. Five gold shovels and five 
large silver bowls were placed at Har ki Pauri. 
After offering ardas, the Panj Piare each lifted 
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a shovel and bowl, and digging some 
sedimentary clods from the emptied half of 
the sarovar carried them in the bowls up the 
embankment stairs to throw it beyond the 
terrace. Volunteers, assembled district-wisc, 
took turns at seva. Even Maharaja Bhupinder 
Singh, ruler of Patiala (1891-1938), and other 
Sikh chiefs participated in the sacred labour. 
The latest kar-seva at Amritsar was in 1973. 
This time the Panj Pidre included five 
eminent saints known fur their dedication 
especially to the renovation of the holy Sikh 
shrines at different places. They were Sant 
Gurmukh Singh, Sant Kharak Singh, Sant 
Jivan Singh, Sant Seva Singh and Sant 
Mohindar Singh. Dredging through kar-seva 
of the sacred tank at Tarn Taran, the largest 
of the Sikh sarovars, was carried out from 10 
January 1931 to 31 May 1932. Building 
activities through kar-seva go on continuously 
at different places throughout the country 
keeping the Sikh tradition of seva alive and 
inculcating among the followers of the faith 
values such as equality, humility and dignity 
of manual labour. 
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KARTARPUR, village on the right bank of 
the River Ravi in the present Sialkot district 
of Pakistan and usually called Kartarpur Ravi 
to distinguish it from another town of the 
same name in Jalandhar district of Indian 
Punjab, is sacred to Gurti Nanak (1469-1539) 
to whom it owed its origin and who setued 
here at the end of his long peregrinations in 
India and abroad to preach the word of God. 
Guru Nanak spent the last two decades of his 
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life with his wife and children at Kartarpur 
which became the principal seat of the Sikh 
faith. It was here that Bhai Lahina, later Gura 
Angad, came to receive instruction and it 
was here that, after nominating (Guria) 
Angad his spiritual sucessor, he passed away 
on Assit vadi 10, 1596 Bk/7 September 1539. 
Most of the habitation was washed away by 
the ever-encroaching Ravi whereupon the 
Gurt’s descendants and followers moved to 
Dera Baba Nanak, a new town they had raised 
on the other side of the river. The three- 
storeyed tall building of Gurdwara Kartarpur 
Sahib Ravi Patshahi I erected later at 
Kartarpur can still be seen from the high 
embankment marking the Indo-Pakistan 
boundary north of Dera Baba Nanak, but it 
has been inaccessible to visitors and pilgrims 
from India since the partition of 1947. 
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KARTARPUR (31°-26'N, 75°-30'E), municipal 
town famous for its furniture industry, 15 
km northwest of Jalandhar along Sher Shah 
Suri Marg in the Punjab, was founded by 
Gurt Arjan (1563-1606) in 1594 on land 
granted during the reign of Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605). Gurti Arjan’s successor, Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644), resided here too for 
some time. Two of his sons, Suraj Mall and 
Tegh Bahadur, were married at Kartarpur. 
In April 1635, the faujdar or garrison 
commander of Jalandhar, at the instigation 
of Painda Khan, a former protege of Guru 
Hargobind turned hostile, attacked 
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Kartarpur. After a three-day battle in which 
the Gurii’s youngest son, Tegh Bahadur, 
displayed feats of valour, Gurii Hargobind 
left the town and retired with his family and 
attendants to the hill resort of Kiratpur. His 
young grandson, Dhir Mall (1627-77), 
however, would neither leave Kartarpur nor 
part with the Holy Book, the original 
recension of Gurt Granth Sahib. He stayed 
behind and declared himself Gurt forming 
a sect of his own appropriating to himself 
income from land as well as from offerings 
made by devotees to the Holy Granth. It is 
his line called Sodhis of Kartarpur that 
became the owners of the place and high 
priests of the sacred shrines locatd there. 
The Dhirmallia sect was rejected by Gurt 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708), who forbade the 
Sikhs to have any dealings with them. The 
Sodhis of Kartarpur later returned to the 
Sikh fold accepting vows of the Khalsa. In 
1757, Ahmad Shah Durrani sacked 
Kartarpur, burnt down the sacred Thamm 
Sahib shrine and forced Sodhi Vadbhag 
Singh (d. 1762) to flee and find refuge in 
the hills of Una. The Sikhs soon avenged the 
desecration and re-established the shrines 
when they came to power in the Punjab. 
There are now the following sacred places in 
Kartarpur. 


GURDWARA THAMM}! SAHIB (popularly called 
Thamm Sahib) is named after a massive 
wooden log (ihamm, in Punjabi) used as 
central support for the first house that Gurt 
Arjan got built for use as an assembly hall for 
the sangatat the new habitation. The thamm 
was later treated by the Sikhs as a sacred 
relic. Some time after the building was 
destroyed in 1757 by Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
a simple structure was raised on the site, 
replaced by the present  seven-storeyed 
edifice constructed through the munificence 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). 
Standing on a high plinth in the middle ofa 
walled compound, it comprises a 15-metre 
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square double-storeyed marble-floored hall 
encompassing the square sanctum at the 
ground floor. The six storeys rising above 
the sanctum are topped by a dome with a 
gilded pinnacle. The Gurdwara owns 100 
acres of land and is administered by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
through a local committee which also controls 
Gurdwaras Gangsar, Chubachcha Sahib, Viah 
Asthan, and Tahli Sahib. 


GURDWARA GANGSAR PATSHAHI PANJVIN TE 
CHHEVIN, 200 metres east of the town is 
named after the well got sunk in 1599 by 
Guru Arjan who pronounced it to be as 
sacred as the River Ganga. The old Manji 
Sahib near the well was replaced by the 
present five-storeyed building raised by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee in 1975. The sanctum is at one 
end of a square hall on the ground floor. 
The other four storeys with the dome on top 
rise above the sanctum. Within the hall to 
the right side as one faces the sanctum is a 
platform dedicated to Gurt Hargobind who, 
according to local tradition, sat here 
sometimes to address visiting sangats. 


GURDWARA VIAH ASTHAN GURU TEGH BAHADUR 
TE MATA GUJARI Ji at the end of Rababianvali 
Lane marks the house where Bhai Lal Chand 
Subhikkhi, father of Mata Gujari, stayed and 
where Mata Gujari’s marriage with Guru Tegh 
Bahadur was solemnized on 4 February 1633. 
The five-storeyed Gurdwara was built during 
the 1980’s under the supervision of Baba 
Uttam Singh of Khadutr Sahib. The sanctum 
is at the far end of a rectangular hall on the 
ground floor. A separate building to the 
north of the hall houses a library. 


GURDWARA CHUBACHCHA SAHIB PATSHAHI 
CHHEVIN is located in a walled compound 
about 100 metres northwest of Gurdwara 
Thamm Sahib. The sanctum is at the far end 
of a flat-roofed rectangular hall, builtin 1940. 
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GURDWARA TAHLI SAHIB PATSHAHI Vi, about 2 
km south of the main town, marks the site 
where Guru Har Rai (1630-61), accompanied 
by his horse guard halted while on his way 
from Kiratpur to Goindval in 1658. The 
Gurdwara is named after a shisham tree 
(Dalbergia sissoo, tahliin Punjabi), still extant, 
to which, according to local tradition, the 
Guru’s own horse was tied. The present 
buildings were constructed in 1949 under 
the supervision of Sant Ishar Singh of Rara. 
The central building is a flat-roofed 
rectangular hall in which is located the 
sanctum. 


GURDWARA BABE DI BER or simply Ber Sahib, 
about 1.5 km east of town is dedicated to 
Baba Gurditta (1613-38), eldest son of Gurii 
Hargobind. It is here that Baba Sri Chand 
(1494-1629), son of Gurii Nanak, held 
discourse with Baba Gurditta under a ber trce 
(Ziziphus marutiana) before he chose him his 
successor as head of the Udasi sect. The ber 
tree still stands as also the old well known as 
Khih Mallian. According to tradition, Bhai 
Gurdas (d. 1636), poet and expounder of 
the holy writ, used to compose verses here 
attracted by the seclusion of the place. The 
present Gurdwara comprising a square room 
with a verandah in the front was constructed 
in 1961 by the local sangat. 


SHISH MAUAL (lit. palace of mirrors), originally 
the residence of Guru Arjan, and Guri 
Hargobind during their occasional visits to 
Kartarpur, is within a fortress-like house, the 
property of the Sodhi descendants of Baba 
Dhir Mall. A number of sacred relics are 
preserved in the Shish Mahal. They include 
the original copy of the Holy Book prepared 
by Gurt Arjan; a breviary of hymns used by 
Guru: Arjan for his daily prayers; a heavy 
khanda or double-edged sword believed to 
have been used by Gurti Hargobind; another 
khanda associated with Gurt’ Har Rai; the 
ceremonial cord and cap given by Baba Sri 
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Chand to Baba Gurdittaé as emblems of 
headship of the Udasi sect; and a few 
garments belonging to Baba Gurditta. 

Other historical monuments at Kartarpur 
are the samadhi of Bibi Kaulan; Nanakiana 
Sahib, a shrine commemorating Mata Nanaki, 
the mother of Guru Tegh Bahadur; Damdama 
Sahib, a platform dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind; and Dera Bhai Bhagatu Ji 
marking the’ site where Bhai Bhagati, a 
prominent Sikh contemporary of the Fifth, 
Sixth’ and the Seventh Guriss, was cremated 
in 1652 by Guri Har Rai. 
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KARTAR. SINGH, BAWA (1886-1960), a 
direct descendant of Guru Amar Das and:a 
scientist of repute, was born at Vairoval in 
Amritsar district on 17 April [886, the son of 
Bawa Jivan Singh, who was a member of the 
Indian Medical Service and was posted to 
Burma. Kartar Singh had his early education 
at:D.A.V:' School, Lahore, and Collegiate 
School, Rangoon. He passed the Entrance 
Examination of Calcutta University in 1903, 

standing ‘seventh in: order.-of merit. He 
proceeded to England in 1904 and studied 
at the Downing’ College of the Cambridge 
University, where he distinguished himself 
as a Prizemian of the College in 1905 and 
obtained a Tripos in Natural Sciences.in 1906. 
He continucd his postgraduate studies at the 
universities ‘of ‘Cambridge,- London and 
Dublin. He'was awarded Sc.D. degree by the 
Dublin: University in 1921-for his researches 
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in Stereochemistry. Cambridge University 
also awarded him Sc.D. degree in 1941 for 
his outstanding research work. 

On his return to India, Bawa Kartar Singh 
joined as Professor of Chemistry at 
Government College, Dacca. There he came 
in contact with Dr E.R. Watson, the reputed 
dye chemist of India. He left Dacca College 
in 1918 to join Government College, Lahore, 
as the Head of the Department of Chemistry. 
In 1921, he was selected for appointment to 
Indian Education Service (I.E.S.) and was 
posted at the Patna Government College 
(now Patna University). Soon he was 
transferred to the Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, where he worked as Head of the 
Department of Chemistry till 1936. There he 
carried on with his research and published 
many papers in scientific journals of repute 
in India and abroad. 

During 1925-26 Bawa Kartar Singh went 
to England and France on study leave and 
worked at the universities of Cambridge, St. 
Andrews, and Paris. In 1936, he returned to 
Patna and joined as Head of the Chemistry 
Department in Science College under Patna 
University and as Chemical Adviser to 
Government of Bihar. After his retirement 
from Government service in 1940, he joined 
as Professor and Head of the Deparunent of 
Chemistry at Allahabad. University. After 
retirement from there in 1946, he was 
appointed Professor Emeritus by the 
University. . 

He decided to eile: at Lahore where he 
was appointed Honorary Professor of 
Chemistry and Associate Director of Punjab 
Institute of Chemistry, but after the partition 
of the country in 1947, he joined the Hindu 
University, Varanasi, which offered him 
research facilities. He worked there in an 
honorary capacity till March 1960. He shifted 
to Chandigarh in 1960 and intended to 
continue his research at the Panjab University 
but a'sudden attack of paralysis cut short his 
long research career of nearly half a century 
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and he died on 16 June 1960 at Chandigarh. 

Bawa Kartar Singh’s devotion to science 
earned him widespread reputation in India 
and abroad. In 1920, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chemistry Section of the Indian 
Science Congress. He was Founder Fellow 
of the Indian Chemical Society and a mem- 
ber of its Council for a number of years. He 
served the Society as its Vice-President and 
President and as honorary editor of its 
journal. He was the vice-president of the 
Indian Academy of Sciences from 1934 to 
1938 and vice-president of the National In- 
stitute of Sciences of India for two terms. He 
was Foreign Secretary of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences during 1944-46. He was 
awarded fellowship of the Institute of Chem- 
istry of Great Britain and Ireland in 1921. 
His research was mostly in the field of 
Stereochemistry. He prepared several com- 
pounds containing an asymmetric nitrogen 
atom and brought out the relation between 
optical activity and chemical constitution of 
compounds. The nature of racemic modifi- 
cation also attracted his attention and he 
developed a biochemical method to distin- 
guish between a racemic mixture and a ra- 
cemic compound. He was deeply interested 
in the nature of optically active compounds 
and accumulated a vast mass of data which 
would help those who work in elucidating 
the laws governing Optical Rotation. He is 
known as father of Stereochemistry in India. 

Bawa Kartar Singh came of a deeply 
religious family and was himself a devout 
Sikh of the Guru. At Patna, he as President 
of the Takht Harimandar Patna Sahib 
supervised the construction of the main 
gateway, the Deodhi Sahib, and during his 
stay at Cuttock he had got the building of 
Gurdwara Datan Sahib, an old shrine in 
memory of Gurii Nanak’s visit, reconstructed. 
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KARTAR SINGH DAKHA, PANDIT (1888- 
1958), scholar, grammarian and theologian, 
was born the son of Ram Singh on 13 
September 1888 at Dakha, a village 16 km 
southwest of Ludhiana along the Ludhiana- 
Firozpur highway. After receiving 
elementary education in his village, he was 
admitted to Khalsa Collegiate School, 
Amritsar, but owing to his father’s death in 
1907, he left off without taking the 
matriculation examination and joined the 
Nirmala Dera at Thikrivala, in the former 
princely state of Patiala, to learn Sanskrit 
from Pandit Basant Singh. Besides Sanskrit, 
he was nurtured at the Dera in Sikh 
scriptures and he passed out as a learned 
scholar and practised debater. He worked 
for a time as a teacher in Khalsa Pracharak 
Vidyala, Tarn Taran. Later, when Sikh 
Missionary College was opened at Amritsar 
in 1923, Pandit Kartar Singh joined the 
faculty as a lecturer. Returning to his native 
village, Dakha, he took to preaching, 
travelling extensively in the Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh. In 1933-38 he taught at 
Gurmat Updeshak College, Damdama 
Sahib, Talvandi Sabo in Bathinda district, 
also known as Guru Kashi. There he 
brought out a missionary journal, Guru 
Kashi Pattar, which was later shifted to 
Ludhiana and ultimately to Dakha itself. 
During 1938-39, Pandit Kartar Singh, 
accompanied by Giani Gurcharan Singh of 
Muktsar, took out a tour to Singapore and 
Malaya at the invitation of the Sikhs living 
in those countries. On return from there, 
he served for some time as a lecturer in 
divinity at Gura: Hargobind Khalsa College, 
Guritsar Sadhar, 10 km south of Dakha. He 
also served in the Punjab Languages 
Department at Patiala from 1951-53. He 
died of heart attack on 25 November 1958 
at Qila Raipur, a village 18 km south of 
Ludhiana. 

Pandit Kartar Singh Dakha was a prolific 
writer. His published works included books 
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on linguistics, philosophy, prosody, grammar, 
commentaries on sacred texts, some of the 
titles being Hind? ate Gurmukhi Lipi te Vichar 
(1931), Gurmukhi ate Hindi da Takra (1949), 
Nyat Paribhasha (1929), Guru Kavya Darshan 
Arthat Pingal (1913), Alankar Nirnaya (n.d.), 
Navin Punjabi Pingal (n.d.), Sri Guru Vyakaran 
Panchain (1945), Malve da Political Itihds (n.d.) 
Srt Japu Nisan (1951), Das Dohare te Vih Savaiyye 
Sattk (n.d.), Guru Pad Nirnaya (n.d.), Bhagauti 
Mandan (1963), and two pamphlets on 
Ragmala controversy (1946). Besides, his 
articles and serialized Punjabi translation of 
the Rg Veda appeared in Guru Kashi Pattar. 
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KARTAR SINGH, GIANI (1902-1974), Akali 
leader who was known for his political 
astuteness and for his single-mindedness of 
purpose and who dominated Sikh politics 
during the 40’s and 50’s of the 20th century, 
was born the son of Bhagat Singh and Mai 
Jio on 22 February 1902 at Chakk No. 40 
Jhang Branch in Lyallpur district (now in 
Pakistan). The family, Jatts of Khaihra clan, 
originally belonged to Nagoke village in 
Amritsar district and had migrated to Lyallpur 
district when that area, formerly a wasteland 
known as Sandal Bar, was opened up as a 
canal colony towards the close of the 
nineteenth century. Kartar Singh received 
his early education in the village gurdwara 
and later joined Khalsa School in the 
neighbouring Chakk No. 41 from where he 
matriculated in 1921. He had a religious bent 
of mind and during his school days led a 
kirtant jatha or group of hymn-singers which 
earned him the epithet gian? (learned in 
religious texts). He joined Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, but owing to an attack of smallpox 
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two years later he had to leave without taking 
a degree. The only son of his parents, Kartar 
Singh was married at an early age to Harnam 
Kaur, daughter of Jagat Singh of Ghiala 
Kalan, in Amritsar district. 

Giani Kartar Singh was attracted to 
politics in his early youth. He was in Amritsar 
in April 1919 staying with his uncle, Risaldar 
Jagat Singh, a Viceroy’s commissioned officer 
in the army, when the Jallianvala massacre 
took place. This event and the martial law 
conditions in the Punjab under which he 
travelled from Amritsar to his village left a 
deep impact on his mind. While yet a student 
of the tenth class, he along with some fellow 
students had participated in the campaign 
on behalf of the Tilak Svaraj Fund launched 
by the Indian National Congress. Leading a 
party of about 20 students, he also attended 
a Sikh conference at Dharovali village in 
early October 1920, which paved the way for 
the formation of the Shiromani Akali Dal. 
In 1924, he was appointed gencral secretary 
of the Lyallpur district branch of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal. Later during the same 
year, he was arrested for leading a procession 
to welcome the 13th Shahidi Jatha which 
was touring the central districts before it 
headed for Jaito. He was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment which he underwent 
in the central jail at Campbellpore. In 1926, 
he was elected a member of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee which had 
been reconstituted under the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act, 1925, and became a member 
of its executive committee in October 1927, 
He took part in the agitation against the 
visit of Simon Commission to India in 1928 
and attended the protest rally that greeted 
the Commission with black flags at Lahore 
railway station, on 30 October 1928, with 
shouts of “Simon, Go Back.” During the Civil 
disobedicnce movement in 1930-31, he was 
again arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment for delivering  anti- 
government speeches. In 1933 Giani Kartar 
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Singh was elected member of the executive 
committees both of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and the Shiromani 
Akali Dal. In 1937, he was elected to the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly from 
Samundari-Jarhanvala constituency of 
Lyallpur district. 

Reacting to Muslim League’s demand for 
a separate Muslim State, Giani Kartar Singh 
put forward in 1943 some concrete 
formulations of which his Azad Punjab 
scheme was vigorously pursued for some 
time. The scheme envisaged carving out of 
the then-existing Punjab a new unit, Azad 
Punjab, which would have included the 
maximum Sikh population, with no single 
religious community being in absolute 
majority. This formed the basis of the Akali 
standpoint at the subsequent political 
negotiations during which Giani Kartar 
Singh ranked next only to Master Tara Singh 
as representative of the Sikh opinion. Later, 
in January 1947, he was elected president of 
the Shiromant Akali Dal. In 1942 he had 
played a crucial role in bringing about 
rapprochement between the Ak4lis and the 
Muslim-dominated Unionist Party in 
consequence of which Baldev Singh, the 
Akali nominee, joined the Unionist 
Government as a minister in the Punjab led 
by Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan. Taking 
advantage of the arrangement labelled as 
Sikandar-Baldev Pact, Giani Kartar Singh 
moved a bill in the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly to amend the Sikh Gurdwardas Act, 
1925, with a view to making the central 
authority for the management of Sikh 
shrines, the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, more effective. 
Already, at a meeting of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee on 22 
February 1941, he had drawn the attention 
of the Sikh people to the need for such a 
revision. The amending bill, which became 
the Sikh Gurdwaras (Amendment) Act XI of 
1944, was passed on 12 December 1944. The 
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amendments provided for representation on 
the Committee to the so-called backward 
classes among the _ Sikhs, greater 
administrative control over the local 
gurdwaras and more freedom for the 
Committee to spend money from its funds 
for missionary, educational and charitable 
purposes. The Act was again amended 
consequent upon the merger of PEPSU 
territory with the Punjab in 1956. That 
amendment too was sponsored by Giani 
Kartar Singh. 

After the Viceroy’s proclamation of 3 
June 1947 announcing the decision of the 
British government to divide the country 
conceding the Muslim League’s demand for 
Pakistan, Giani Kartar Singh called a joint 
meeting of the working committee of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal and the Panthic 
Pratinidhi Board which passed a resolution 
on 14 June 1947 advocating transfer of 
population and property as an essential 
concomitant of the proposed partition. After 
15 August 1947, Giani Kartar Singh at grave 
personal risk helped the migration of non- 
Muslims, especially of Lyallpur and 
Sheikhipura districts to India. On 17 March 
1948, the working committee of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal under his leadership 
passed a resolution, permitting all Panthic 
(Akali) members of the East Punjab Assembly 
to join the Congress. Giani Kartar Singh 
became a minister in the East Punjab | 
government under Chief Minister Gopi 
Chand Bhargava and was assigned to the 
portfolios of revenue and devlopment. He | 
continued in the ministry headed by Lala 
Bhim Sain Sachar which in fact he, with his 
group of 22 MLAs, had helped to form in 
March 1949. He was the architect of what 
came to be known as the Giani-Sachar 
formula, according to which East Punjab was 
demarcated into Punjabi-speaking and Hindi- 
speaking areas — a demarcation which laid 
the foundation of a Punjabi-speaking state. 
Demand for Punjabi Suba, i.e. Punjabi- 
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speaking state, became the focus of.Sikh 
politics and Giani Kartar Singh became one 
of its principal advocates on re-joining the 
Shiromani Akali Dal. In 1955, he courted 
arrest in the Akali campaign for Punjabi 
Suba. 

Earlier, as a member of the Constituent 
Assembly Giani Kartar Singh had advocated 
some statutory guarantees for the Sikhs as a 
minority. He lost his assembly seat in the first 
general election held under the new 
Constitution in 1952, but was elected to the 
Punjab Legislative Council soon after. In 
1956, a compromise was reached between 
the Akali Dal and the Congress in the form 
of what is known as Regional Formula and 
the Akalis again joined the Congress party én 
bloc. Giadni Kartar Singh was elected to 
Legislative Assembly from Dasiya-Tanda 
constituency and became Revenue and 
Agriculture minister in 1957 in the Cabinet 
headed by Partap Singh Kairon. In 1962, he 
was re-elected to the state assembly. In 
February 1967, Giani Kartar Singh sought 
election from his former constituency as a 
Congress candidate but was defeated. He 
resigned from the Congress party on 16 April 
1967. His bid to be elected a member of the 
Lok Sabha from Hoshiarpur in 1972 met 
with a similar fate. He was now in failing 
health and his political career had come toa 
virtual end. He died in Rajindra Hospital, 
Patiala, on 10 June 1974. 
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KARTAR SINGH JHABBAR (1874-1962), 
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famous for his spirited role in the Gurdwara 
Reform movement, was born the son of Teja 
Singh in 1874 at the village of Jhabbar, in 
Sheikhupura district, now in Pakistan. His 
grandfather, Mangal Singh, had served as a 
commandant in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
army. Kartar Singh had no formal education, 
but somewhat late in life he went through a 
course of Sikh religious learning and trained 
as a missionary at Khalsa Updeshak 
Mahavidyala, Gharjakh, which he attended 
from 1906 to 1909. Upon completing the 
course, he took up preaching. In 1912, he 
set up Khalsa Diwan Khara Sauda Bar at 
Gurdwara Sachcha Sauda, Chtharkana. He 
also opened in the town in 1917 a middle 
school. In 1919, Kartar Singh took active 
part in anti-government demonstrations and 
addressed meetings protesting against the 
Jallianvala Bagh massacre. For this he was 
arrested and was, on trial, sentenced to death 
on 22 May 1919. The punishment was 
reduced on 30 May 1919 to transportation 
for life. He was, however, released from 
Andamans jail in March 1920 in the wake of 
royal clemency. 

In early October 1920, Kartar Singh led 
a jathd of Sikh volunteers to Sialkot to liberate 
Gurdwara Babe di Ber from the controi of a 
corrupt mahant or custodian. The shrine was 
taken possession of and a committee of lay 
Sikhs was formed to manage it, with Baba 
Kharak Singh as president. This was the 
beginning of the Gurdwara Reform 
movement. Kartar Singh Jhabbar, along with 
Teja Singh Bhuchchar, got the Akal Takht 
released on 12 October 1920. Teja Singh was 
appointed jathedar or provost of the Takht. 
Jhabbar was included in the 9-member 
committee set up for the management of the 
Golden Temple. He continued to be in the 
vanguard of reformist Sikhs’ campaign for 
liberating historical shrines. The more 
important ones he helped to take possession 
of were Gurdwara Panja Sahib (November 
1920), Gurdwara Sachcha Sauda (December 
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1920), Gurdwara Tarn Taran (26 January 
1921), and Gurdwara Gurii ka Bagh (31 
January 1921). Following the possession of 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan at Nankana Sahib, 
the birthplace of Gurti Nanak, where about 
150 reformist Sikhs had been murdered by 
the mahantand his men on 20 February 1921, 
Kartar Singh was arrested on 11 March 1921 
and remained in jail for about six months. 
He was rearrested in June 1924 and sent to 
Campbellpore jail. In September 1925 he 
was transferred to Multan jail and in April 
1926 to Rawalpindi. He remained in custody 
for more than four years and was released in 
December 1928. 

After the control of the gurdwardas was, by 
government legislation of 1925, made over 
to a representative board of the Sikhs, Kartar 
Singh retired to a comparatively quiet life at 
his village. In January 1933 he faced a charge 
of murder following a clash which took place 
at Nankana Sahib over the possession of a 
portion of the Gurdwara land, but was 
acquitted by the court. In 1937, he led a 
jathé to Kot Bhai Than Singh and convened, 
in defiance of the orders of the local Muslim 
chieftain, a Sikh divan. After the partition of 
Punjab in August 1947, Kartar Singh came 
over to what was then designated as East 
Punjab, and settled down at the village of 
Habri, in Karnal district, where he died on 
20 November 1962. 
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KARTAR. SINGH. KALASVALIA,. GIANI 
(1882-1952),:theologian, poet.and historian 
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who started a new line in modern Punjabi 
verse making a departure from the 
traditional love romance or lays of heroic 
poetry in Braj or Hindi-ized Punjabi, was 
born in 1882 in Kalasvala, a village in Pasrtr 
tahsil of Sialkot district, now in Pakistan. 
Hence the epithet Kalasvalia. Kartar Singh 
mastered scripture-reading in the village 
gurdwara and joined the 47th Sikh Battalion, 
later 4th Battalion of the 11th Sikh 
Regiment, as a granthi or Sikh religious 
teacher. After leaving the army, he became 
a granthi at the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, 
rising subsequently to the position of head 
grantht. An avid reader of Sikh historical 
texts and blessed with a natural flare for 
poetry, he assigned himself to the task of 
composing a comprehensive history of the 
Sikhs in verse. This had been done earlier 
by Bhai Santokh Singh, Ratan Singh Bhangu 
and Giani Gian Singh but their language 
was dominated by extensive admixture of 
Braj idiom; hence not easily intelligible to 
Punjabi readers. Kartar Singh used current 
Punjabi in his poetry. His favourite prosodic 
metre was bait, popularized by Punjabi 
romances such as Hir by Waris Shah. Not 
that he did not try his hand at other metres. 
His voluminous biography of Gurt: Gobind 
Singh, Sri Kalgidhar Darshan, is in the doha- 
chaupai style of Tulasi’s Ramayana, and he 
successfully uses the indigenous Punjabi var, 
or pauri style, in two of his minor works, 
Sardarni Jhala Kaurand Bhai Kalyana. Pauris 
and Kabitts are used in Vaéran Dharam 
Shahidan. His total work spread over more 
than 40 books covers the entire gamut of 
Sikh history, but the various volumes were 
not written in chronological order. The 


exact sequence of his compositions is not 


easy to determine. A complete list of his 
works .is, given. below: 

(A) In-verse .- > 

l. Nirankari Jot (Gisempny of Gurti Nanak) 
2. HAitkart fot-(Sri. Guru Angad Prakash) 

3. Datari Jot-( Sri: Gurit Amar. Prakash) 
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4. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
. Prahlad Bhagat (A traditional story) 


Ujiart Jot (Sri Guru Ram Das Prakash) 
Jagadi Jot (Sri Guru Arjan Prakash) 
Dalbhanjani Jot (Sri Kharagesh Prakash) (on 
Guru Hargobind) 

Upkari Jot (Sri Guru Hari Rai Prakash) 
Didari Jot (Sri Guru Hari Krishan Prakash) 
Naranjani Jot (Prasang Sri Guru Tegh 
Bahadur fi) 


. Akali Jot (Sri Gurt: Dasmesh Prakash \ater 


revised as Sri Dusht Daman Prakash) 


. Nirbhai Yodha (Exploits of Banda (Singh) 


Bahadur) 


. Ajit Khalsa (Covering the period after 


Banda (Singh) Bahadur) 


. Jauhar Khalsa (Sikhs and Mir Mannta) 

. Prakash Khalsa (The Sikh Misls) 

. Sarkar Khalsa (Maharaja Ranjit Singh) 

. Darbar Khalsa (Decline and end of Sikh 


rule) 


. Betaj Khalsa (Exile and end of Maharaja 


Duleep Singh and Maharani Jindan) 


. Daler Khalsa (Sardar Hari Singh Nalva) 
. Sudhar Khalsa (Gurdwara Reform 


movement) 


. Bir Khalsa (Guri ka Bagh morcha) 
. Svt Kalgidhar Darshan (Life of Guru 


Gobind Singh in epic style (dohara- 
chaupai) 


. Pratap Khalsa (Nawab Kapir Singh) 
. Dasames Dulare (Martyrdom of the four 


sons of Gurii Gobind Singh) 


. Varan Dharam Shahidan 
. Singhanian da Sidak (Torture and 


martyrdom of Sikh women under Mir 
Manna) 


. Khun-t-Shahidan (The Nankana Sahib 


tragedy) 


. Babé dit Ber (The Gurdwara Reform 


movement at Sialkot) 

Khuni Sal dian Khuni Holian (The 1947 
holocaust) 

Gyan Prakash arthat Zindagi Sudhar (On 
spiritual knowledge, moral teachings and 
political policy) 

Rup Basanti (A popular folk-tale) 
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32. Sardarni Jhala Kaur (Stories from Sikh 
tradition composed in verse for singing 
by dhadhis) 

33. Bhat Kalyana 

34. Naddhe di Nar (Didactic fiction in verse 
against unmatched child-marriage) 

(B) In prose 

35. Maharani Shakuntala 

36. Jamraud 

37. Gagan Damama 

38. Yarare da Satthar 

39. Baba Buddha fi 

40. Dukh Bhanjani 

41. Sahib Kau: 

42. Maharani Jindan 

43. Baba Phila Singh Akali 

44. Kale Pani 

45. Golt Chaldi Gai 
Giani Kartar Singh Kalasvalia died at his 

residence in Kucha Baghvala, Amritsar, on 

22 February 1952. 
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KARTAR SINGH SARABHA (1896-1915), 
Ghadr revolutionary, was born in 1896 in the 
village of Sarabha, in Ludhiana district of 
the Punjab, the only son of Mangal Singh, a 
well-to-do farmer. After receiving his primary 
education in his own village, Kartar Singh 
entered the Malva Khalsa High School at 
Ludhiana for his matriculation. He was in 
his tenth class when he went to live with his 
uncle in Orissa where, after finishing high 
school, he joined college. In 1912, when he 
was barely 16 years old he sailed for San 
Fransisco, California (U.S.A.), and joined the 
University of California at Berkeley, enrolling 
for a degree in chemistry. His association 
with the Nalanda Club of Indian Students at 
Berkeley aroused his patriotic sentiment and 
he felt agitated about the treatment 
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immigrants from India, especially manual 
workers, received in the United States. When 
the Ghadr Party was founded in mid-1913 
with Sohan Singh, a Sikh peasant from 
Bhakna in Amritsar district, as president and 
Har Dayal as secretary, Kartar Singh stopped 
his university work, moved in with Har Dayal 
and became his helpmate in running the 
revolutionary newspaper Ghadr (Revolt). He 
undertook the responsibility for the printing 
of the Gurmukhi edition of the paper. He 
composed patriotic poetry for it and wrote 
articles. He also went out among the Sikh 
farmers and arranged meetings at which he 
and other Ghadr leaders made speeches 
urging them to united action against the 
British. At a meeting at Sacramento, 
California, on 31 October 1913, he jumped 
to the stage and began to sing: “Chalo chaltye 
desh nu yuddha karan, eho akhiri vachan te 
farman ho gaye” (Come! let us go and join the 
battle of freedom; the final call has come, let 
us go!” Kartar Singh was one of the first to 
follow his own call. 

As World War I broke out, members of 
the Ghadr Party were openly exhorted to 
return to India to make armed revolt against 
the British. Kartar Singh left the United 
States on 15 September 1914, nearly a 
month ahead of the main body of Sikhs 
who were to follow. He returned to India, 
via Colombo, resolved to set up in his vil- 
lage a centre on the model of the Ghadr 
Party’s Yugantar Ashram in San Francisco. 
When Bhai Parmanand arrived in India in 
December 1914 to lead the movement, 
Kartar Singh was charged with spreading 
the network in Ludhiana district. In this 
connection he went to Bengal to secure 
firearms, and made contacts with revolution- 
aries such as Visnu Ganesh Pingley, 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal and Rash Behari 
Bose. With Pingley, Kartar Singh visited the 
cantonments at Meerut, Agra, Banaras, 
Allahabad, Ambala, Lahore and Rawalpindi 
with a view to inciting the soldiers to revolt. 
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As for armaments, Kartar Singh and his 
associates succeeded in manufacturing 
bombs on a small scale at Jhabeval and lat- 
er at Lohatbaddi, both in Ludhiana district. 
Kartar Singh organized and participated in 
raids on the villages of Sahneval and 
Mansutran in January 1915, in order to pro- 
cure funds for the party. 

In February 1915, just before the planned 
revolt was to erupt, there was a massive 
roundup of the Ghadr leaders, following the 
disclosures made by a police informer, Kirpal 
Singh, who had surreptitiously gained 
admittance into the Party. Kartar Singh, Jagat 
Singh of Sursingh and Harnam Singh 
Tundilat escaped to Kabul. All three however 
came back to continue their campaign in the 
Punjab and were seized on 2 March 1915 at 
Wilsonpur, in Shahpur district, where they 
had gone to seduce the troops of the 22nd 
Cavalry. 

The trial of arrested leaders in the 
Lahore conspiracy cases of 1915-16 high- 
lighted the central role of Kartar Singh 
Sarabha in the movement. His defence was 
just one more eloquent statement of his 
revolutionary creed. He was sentenced to 
death on 13 September 1915 and he re- 
ceived the hangman’s noose on 16 Novem- 
ber 1915 singing his favourite patriotic 
song. A statue of Kartar Singh, erected in 
the city of Ludhiana commemorates his 
legendary heroism. He has also been im- 
mortalized in a fictional account [kk Mian 
Do Talvaran by the famous Punjabi novel- 
ist, Nanak Singh. 
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KASHMIRA SINGH, KANVAR (1819-1844), 
son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was born in 
1819 to Rani Daya Kaur. He received his 
name from the province of Kashmir falling 
to the Maharaja’s arms at his birth. Kashmira 
Singh held charge of several jagirs including 
that of Sialkot. He emerged from obscurity 
after the assassination of Maharaja Sher Singh 
in 1843, but fell victim to the Dogra intrigue 
and was killed, along with Baba Bir Singh of 
Naurangabad, in the latter’s dera on 7 May 
1844, in a seige laid by the army sent by Raja 
Hira Singh. Kashmira Singh left one son 
named Fateh Singh. 
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KASHI RAM (b. 1658), a Kayasth poet in 
attendance upon Gurii Gobind Singh (1666- 
1708), who composed, in 1690, Pandava 
Gita, a versified dialogue between Narad and 
Bhisma based on “Santi Parva” of the 
Mahabharata, Kashi Ram’s name does not 
figure in the usual roster of Guri Gobind 
Singh’s poets, but the poem itself contains 
evidence to show that he belonged to the 
group. The invocatory as well as the con- 
cluding stanza of the text pays homage to 
Gurtt Gobind Singh, his patron. Pandava 
Gita is composed in alternating poetic forms, 
radds and pauris. While the language of the 
radds is Hindi, the pauris are in the poetic 
Punjabi of the time. 
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2. Vidiarthi, Sri Guri Gobind Singh 
Abhinandan. Amritsar, 1983 


Devinder, 
P.S.P. 


KATANI KALAN, a village about 25 km from 
Ludhiana (30°-54'N, 75°-52'E), is famous for 
the historical shrine Gurdwara Patshahi 
Chhevin Ate Dasvin, commonly known as 
Katana Sahib. Katani is believed to have been 
visited by Gurti Hargobind during his journey 
through the Malva country in 1631-34. Guru 
Gobind Singh passed through this village on 
his way from Machhivara to Dina-Kangar in 
December 1705. A gurdwdrd was established 
to commemorate the Gurt’s visit. The name 
of the Sixth Gurt was associated with it only 
during the twentieth century, the Manji Sahib 
dedicated to Guru Hargobind having been 
constructed in 1933. 

The present building complex covers 
about two acres of land including some plots 
under cultivation. The central hall contains 
two domed sanctums,. The one towards the 
canal end is dedicated to Gurt Gobind Singh 
and it is this one which is now particularly 
referred to as Degsar, in the belief that Gurt 
Gobind Singh had his first meal after 
Machhivara here (degsignifying sacred food). 
It is an open pavilion with a marble floor. 
The other sanctum, dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind, is a square room. 

The Gurdwara is administered by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
through a local committee. 
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KATARA, BHAI, a dealer in bullion, became 
a Sikh in the time of Gurt Arjan. He reccived 
instruction at the hands of the Gurai who 
taught him always to repeat the name 
Vahiguri. 


KATARU, MALAK 
See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 24 
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KATARU, MALAK, a prominent Sikh of 
Burhanpur who, according to Bhai Gurdas,. 
Varadn, X1.30, received instruction at the 
hands of Gurt' Hargobind. 
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KATHA is the noun form of the Sanskrit 
word kath, meaning to speak, describe, 
narrate or interpret. In religious terminology, 
katha stands for exposition, analysis and 
discussion of a passage from a scripture. It 
involves a full-length discourse on a given 
text, with a proper enunciation of it and 
elucidation with anecdotes, parables and 
quotations, of the underlying spiritual and 
theological doctrines and ideas. Since 
scriptural utterances and verses were 
generally pithy and aphoristic, they needed 
to be expounded for the laity and there 
emerged in the Indian tradition forms such 
as tika (paraphrase), sabdartha (gloss) and 
bhasya (commentary), with pramanas or 
suitable authoritative quotations from 
religious and didactic works to support the 
thesis or interpretation. These three modes 
of elucidation converge in the Sikh katha 
which is verbal in form. Kathaé of the 
Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and Puranas 
and of the epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, has continued to be delivered 
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from the rostrum. But in Sikhism it has 
become institutionalized as part of service at 
major religious assemblies. 

The tradition of katha in Sikhism has its 
formal beginning in the time of Gurtt Arjan 
(1563-1606), who compiled the Sikh 
Scripture, Gura Granth Sahib, and who is 
said to have ordained Bhai Gurdas, who had 
transcribed the Holy Volume, to. expound 
briefly and precisely, daily a hymn which had 
been read from the Gurt Granth Sahib. The 
masands, i.e. sangat leaders, appointed by the 
Gurus, started delivering katha in a like 
manner at local gatherings. Since sabda forms 
the essential base of Sikh spirituality and 
religion, correct interpretation of the sacred 
texts is of the utmost importance. Guri 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) is said to have 
himself instructed Bhai Mani Singh in the 
explication of the Holy Writ. From Bhai Mani 
Singh originates what is known as the Giani 
school of interpretation of gurbani. The 
performance of katha has continued in the 
Sikh system over the centuries. There are 
numerous institutions, classical as well as 
modern, training scholars in the art, Kathdis 
generally delivered in the presence of the 
Guru Granth Sahib. The kathakdr, the 
performer, will in fact recite reverentially the 
hymn he proposes to expound from the Holy 
Book itself. The choice may have been 
premeditated or utterly impromptu. To 
describe the format, which certainly allows 
for variations, after a well-punctuated, clean, 
melodious and rhythmic recitation of the 
hymn, its central theme is brought into focus 
and explained. Then, the difficult words are 
explicated and verse-wise paraphrase of the 
entire Sabda is given. Care is taken to sustain 
the context and point out the relevance of 
each verse to the main argument. This is 
followed by a thematic analysis of the hymn, 
bringing out its spiritual and doctrinal 
significance. Notice may also be taken of its 
literary graces. To support his interpretation, 
the kathakar quotes, all from memory, 
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passages from the religious texts, and 
anecdotes from the lives of the Gurus. Before 
concluding the discourse, the argument is 
summed up and the original text recited 
again. At kathd session in gurdwaras are also 
expounded major Sikh historical works such 
as Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth and Panth 
Prakash. But this happens generally in the 
afternoons, outside the morning and evening 
services. 
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KATTU, village 12 km southeast of Barnala 
(30°-22'N, 75°-32'E), in Sangrur district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Sahib Gurt Sar Patshahi IX, 
commemorating the visit of Gurt’ Tegh 
Bahadur. The Gurdwara, marking the site 
of the Gurii’s camp in what used to be a 
thicket by the side of a pool of water, is 
about 1 km northeast of the village. Hence 
the name Gurit Sar, or the Guri’s Pool, 
although what is left of it now is but a slight 
depression in the adjoining fields. According 
to local tradition, Gurti Tegh Bahadur came 
here in 1665. He held a discourse with a 
recluse, Dhian Das, who lived in a thatched 
hut near by. The villagers also assembled to 
listen to the Gurl expound the teachings of 
Gurt Nanak. Gurii Tegh Bahadur summed 
up by saying what is vividly expressed in his 
hymns in measure Dhanasari: “Why dost 
thou run to the woods in search of Him; 
He, the all-pervasive yet ever-detached, 
abides within thee...” (GG, 684). A Gurdwara 
was established here in course of time. The 
old building, constructed in the early years 
of the present century, comprises rows of 
rooms on three sides of a brick-paved 
courtyard. The foundation of a more 
spacious building was laid on 31 March 1977. 
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This new complex has a divan hall with a 
sanctum topped by a lotus dome. The 
Gurdwara owns over 50 acres of land and is 
managed by a local committee under the 
auspices of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. An important 
annual event is the martyrdom anniversary 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
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KATTU SHAH, a Muslim resident of Kashmir 
who converted a Sikh, was known for his 
piety and devotion. Journeying through 
Kashmir once, Gurt Hargobind (1595-1644) 
put up with him in his house for a night. 
Later, as says Sartup Das Bhalla, Mahima 
Prakash, a group of Sikhs, on their way to 
Srinagar to visit Gura Hargobind and 
carrying a jar of honey as their offering, also 
stayed with Katta Shah who requested them 
to let him have some honey to taste. They 
refused saying that they could not do so 
before the Gurti had partaken of it. When 
Gurti Hargobind heard the story at Srinagar, 
he told the visiting Sikhs that there was no 
difference between a Sikh and the Guria. 
“Whatever is fed to my Sikhs with love,” said 
Gurtt Hargobind, “reaches me. Refusal to 
give to a needy Sikh reflects lack of faith in 
the Guru.” He asked them to go back to 
Katta Shah and give him the jar. 
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KAUDA was, according to Janam Sakhi 
accounts, the head of a clan of cannibals 
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somewhere in Central India. The cannibals 
belonged to a sect of the yogis called Kapdalikas 
who went about naked, smeared their bodies 
with the ashes of a corpse and ate and drank 
from human skulls. Once as Guru Nanak was 
passing through that country, his faithful 
companion Mardana separating from him 
fell into the hands of Kauda the cannibal. 
He would have met the fate of many of his 
luckless victims in his ever-boiling oil- 
cauldron, but for Guru Nanak’s timely 
appearance. The cauldron, says the Bala 
Janam Sakhi, cooled as Guru Nanak arrived 
and the fire underneath it died out. Kauda 
fell at the Gurwi’s feet and begged to be 
shriven for his sinful ways. 

The legend of Kauda appears in all the 
four major Janam Sakhis, though the 
accounts differ in detail as well as in locale. 
The name Kauda occurs only in the Bala 
version. In the folklore of the Gond tribe of 
Central India, Koda or Kodi is the name of a 
demon who made the ancestor of the Gonds, 
Lingo, his prisoner. Lingo escaped with the 
help of the demon’s daughters whom he 
later married. The Gonds are his descendants 
by them. 
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KAUL, SODHI, or Sodhi Kanval Nain (1638- 
1706), son of Baba Hariji and a great- 
grandson of Baba Prithi Chand, the elder 
brother of Gurt Arjan (1563-1606), was born 
at Muhammadipur village in Lahore district 
of the Punjab (now in Pakistan). He was 
educated under eminent men of letters at 
Amritsar where his father had been in control 
of the Harimandar and other Sikh shrines 
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since 1639 as head of the Mina sect. About 
1664 Sodhi Kaul also spent some time at 
Lahore learning history, mythology and 
Persian. He became head of the sect after 
the death of his father in 1696. In 1699 
control of the Amritsar shrines was taken 
over by Bhai Mani Singh and five other 
Singhs who had been sent for this purpose 
by Gura Gobind Singh from Anandpur. 
Sodhi Kaul then moved to Dhilvan Kalan, a 
village gifted to him by Chaudhari Kaptra 
of Kot Kapura in present-day Faridkot district 
of the Punjab. Gurti Gobind Singh visited 
that village in December 1705 when Sodhi 
Kaul and his four sons received him with 
honour. Here, at Kaul’s suggestion, the Gurt 
discarded the blue attire he had put on at 
Machhivara. One of Sodhi Kaul’s grandsons, 
Abhai Ram, undertook the vows of the Khalsa 
at the hands of Guru Gobind Singh and was 
renamed Abhai Singh. Baba Kaul’s last days 
were spent at Kotha Guru, a village founded 
by Prithi Chand, where he died in 1706. A 
shrine and a samddh in the village honour 
his memory. 
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KAUR, from Sanskrit kumari or kunvari 
meaning a princess, young girl, Or virgin, is 
a suffix which, by tradition and under 
stipulated code of conduct, is added to the 
names of all Sikh females, so that like their 
male counterpart, Singhs, they all have a 
common surname. 

N.S.S. 


KAURA MALL, DIWAN, MAHARAJA 
BAHADUR (d. 1752), a Sahajdhari Sikh and 
trusted officer under the Mughals in the 
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eighteenth-century Punjab, was the son of 
Vallu Ram, an Arora of the Chuggh clan, 
originally from a village near Shorkot in 
Jhang district, now in Pakistan. Little is 
known about the early life of Kaura Mall. 
Mufti ‘Ali ud-Din, ‘Jbrat Namah, refers to 
him as “Kaura Mall Arora Qanungo 
Multani.” It appears that he, like his father 
and grandfather, was at first a revenue 
official, ganungo, in the Multan province. 
Later, he came to Lahore and rose to be a 
senior military general and courtier. The 
earliest reference to Kaura Mall is by a 
contemporary, Shah Nawaz Khan (1699- 
1757), in his Ma‘asir ul-Umra, according to 
which Kaura Mall, under orders of Zakariya 
Khan, then governor of both Lahore and 
Multan, led an expedition in 1738 against 
Panah Bhatti, a powerful marauder chief 
who had the entire western Punjab, from 
the banks of Ravi up to Hasan Abdal in the 
northwest, at his mercy. Panah Bhatti was 
defeated, captured and executed. Zakariya 
Khan appointed Kaura Mall diwan of 
Multan. Early in 1746, during the 
governorship of Yahiya Khan, when Lakhpat 
Rai, the d?wan of Lahore, in order to avenge 
the death of his brother Jaspat Rai, killed 
in an encounter with the Sikhs, swore to 
exterminate the entire sect of Sikhs, and as 
a first step in this direction, ordered the 
arrest and execution of the Sikhs of Lahore, 
mostly domestic servants and small 
shopkeepers, Kaura Mall, along with the 
Hindu gentry of the town, pleaded with him 
to spare their lives, but in vain. The captured 
Sikhs were put to the sword on 10 March 
1746. Lakhpat Rai followed this with full- 
scale military operations against Sikhs who 
had sought shelter in hills and forests, 
ending with what is known as Chhota 
Ghaullighara, or lesser or minor holocaust, 
on 1 May 1746 in which about 7,000 Sikhs 
were killed and 3,000 captured. The latter, 
too, were executed in Lahore. Kaura Mall 
left Lahore in disgust and went to Multan, 
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where Shah Nawaz Khan, younger brother 
of Yahiya Khan, was the governor. A civil 
war broke out between the two brothers in 
November 1746, in which Yahiya Khan was 
worsted. Shah Nawaz Khan who, on 21 
March 1747 became governor of Lahore as 
well, appointed Kaura Mall ditwan of Lahore. 
But Shah Nawaz Khan was forced to flee to 
Delhi when on 11 January 1748 Lahore was 
occupied by Ahmad Shah Durrani, who 
appointed Jumla Khan, an Afghan noble of 
Kasur, as his governor, and Lakhpat Rai as 
his diwan. The Durrani was, however, 
defeated in the battle of Manupur near 
Sirhind on 11 March 1748, and forced to 
retire to his own country. Mu'in ul-Mulk, 
nicknamed Mir Manna by the Sikhs, who 
now became governor of the Punjab on 
behalf of the Mughal government at Delhi, 
not only reinstated Kaura Mall as dtwan but 
also appointed him deputy governor of the 
subah or province of Multan. Lakhpat Rai 
was arrested and fined, 30,00,000 rupees of 
which he could pay only a part. Kaura Mall 
secured his person by paying the rest of the 
fine and handed him over to the Sikhs who 
consigned him to a dungeon where he died 
a miserable death after six months of 
indignities and torture. 

Kaura Mall went to Multan and took 
charge of the province, but Mir Manni soon 
summoned him to Lahore and sent him on 
an expedition against the Dogra chiefs of 
Jammu region. For his Multan expedition 
(September-October 1749) against Shah 
Nawaz Khan who had again taken 
independent charge of the province, Kaura 
Mall, enlisted the help of about 10,000 Sikhs 
under Sardar Jassa Singh Ahliavalia. Shah 
Nawaz Khan was killed in battle and Kaura 
Mall reoccupied Multan. Mir Mannu 
conferred the title of Maharaja Bahadur on 
him and appointed him governor of Multan, 
Thatta and Derajat. Kaura Mall, in fulfilment 
of the promise given to the Sikhs, constructed 
Gurdwara Bal Lila and a sarovar at Nankana 
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Ahib and got desilted the Amritsar pool 
1ich had been filled up by Lakhpat Rai 
iring the governorship of Yahiya Khan. He 
so built a fortress named Garh Maharaja at 
s ancestoral village, near Shorkot. The Sikhs 
ow began to call him Mittha Mall, mzttha in 
injabi meaning ‘sweet’ over against kaura 
eaning ‘bitter’. 

During his governorship of Multan, Kaura 
all established friendly relations with 
audpotra chiefs of the neighbouring state 
Bahawalpur, quelled rebellions in Sahival 
id Dera Ghazi Khan and realized huge 
rears of revenue due from the districts of 
irak, Shorkot, Kot Kamalia, and Chiniot. 
\ October 1751, in view of the impending 
tird invasion of India by Ahmad Shah 
urrani, Mir Manni again summoned Kaura 
all to Lahore. Kaura Mall tried to buy peace 
at when the invader, by-passing Mir Mannui’s 
lvance positions across tue Ravi, laid siege 
' Lahore, he prepared to fight, soliciting 
elp from the Sikhs again. The final battle 
10k place at Mahmud Buti, some distance 
om Lahore, on 6 March 1752. Kaura Mall 
vught valiantly, but was shot at and killed by 
ne Bazid Khan of Kasir at the instance of 
is treacherous and jealous ally, Adina Beg, 
rujdar of Jalandhar Doab. 
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AURA SINGH, a prominent associate of 
hai Maharaj Singh (d. 1856), was an 
ifluential resident of Sijoval, near Batala, 
1 Gurdaspur district of the Punjab. At Sujoval 
faharaj Singh and his revolutionary group 
ad established their headquarters after the 
>cond Anglo-Sikh war. Kaura Singh put them 
p in his house where he also stored up the 
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gram and other grain they had collected for 
use during the proposed operations against 
the British. Kaura Singh also worked among 
the people of his area to prepare them for 
the uprising. 
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KAUR SINGH NIHANG, AKALI (1886-1953), 
scholar and religious preacher, was the eldest 
son of Bhai Mahan Singh and Mai Karam 
Kaur of Paddhar, a small village near Chakar 
in that part of Jammu and Kashmir which is 
now under Pakistan’s occupation. The family 
traced its descent from one Triloki Nath, 
who was among the group of Kashmiri 
Brahmans who had travelled to Chakk Nanaki 
(Anandpur) in 1675 to tell Guri Tegh 
Bahadur how they suffered persecution at 
the hands of the Mughal satrap. Triloki Nath’s 
son, Amolak Nath, who was Akali Kaur 
Singh’s great-grandfather, received the rites 
of Khalsa baptism and became Amolak Singh. 
Kaur Singh, whose original name was Paran 
Singh, was born on 28 June 1886. He studicd 
Sikh scriptural texts, Sanskrit, Braj and Indian 
system of medicine under Bava Mahan Singh 
Bedi of Dupatta village in his native state. In 
1904, he came in contact with Giani Bagh 
Singh, a well-known scholar of Peshawar, 
whom he accepted as his teacher. Puran 
Singh became a skilled speaker and took 
part in debates espousing the Sikh faith in 
the odium theologium launched by Arya Samaj 
spokesmen. In 1906 he went on a pilgrimage 
to Takht Sri Hazar Sahib Abchalnagar, 
Nanded, where he took the rites of the 
double-edged sword and became a Nihang 
renamed Kaur Singh. He started signing 
himself as Akali Kaur Singh Nihang. Then 
followed a long period of travels throughout 
the length and breadth of India and 
Afghanistan preaching the message of the 
Gurus. In 1907, he started work on a line- 
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wise alphabetical index of the entire text of 
the Gurti Granth Sahib. Completed in 1920, 
it was published in March 1923 under the 
title Guru Shabad Ratan Prakash popularly 
known as Tuk-tatkara. 

Some time after 1920, Akali Kaur Singh 
returned to his native Kashmir where he 
became very popular as a deeply religious 
man and social reformer. In June 1928, he 
established at Chakar an institution named 
Gurtii Nanak Ashram, with a residential 
school for imparting general as well as reli- 
gious education. He also set up a library 
and published a school bulletin called 
Ashram Samachar, later redesignated Kashmir 
Sikh Samachar. He also opened a chain of 
schools in small villages around Chakar. 
After the attack of tribal invaders from Pa- 
kistan in 1947, Akali Kaur Singh devoted 
himself to the task of resettling the Kashmiri 
refugees. 

Besides the Guru Shabad Ratan Prakash 
(1923), Akali Kaur Singh published in 1929 
an index of Bhai Gurdas’s works. Among his 
other publications were Kavi Sainapati’s $77 
Gur Sobha (1925) and a standard breviary or 
missal of daily Sikh prayers, Gutka Pramanik 
Nitnem (1927). His Buddhibaridh Hitopadesh 
Ratnakar was a Gurmukhi transcript of 
Panchtantra, a Sanskrit classic. His original 
works include Sukh Sagar arthat Ghar da Vaid, 
a treatise on Ayurvedic system of medicine 
and Istrt Sankat Mochan, a forceful plea for 
the social uplift of women (1925). 

At Patiala in 1952 (28 November), Akali 
Kaur Singh suffered a stroke as he was 
travelling from Delhi to Sangrir, the site of 
a Kashmiri refugee camp, and was admitted 
to the Rajindra Hospital. He died there on 
the evening of 23 January 1953. 
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KEDARI, BHAI, or Bhai Kidari, a Lam! 
Khatri of Batala, received the rites . 
initiation at the hands of Gurtt Anga: 
According to Giani Gian Singh, Twari 
Guri Khalsé, Bhai Kedari was one of tt 
Sikhs chosen by Gurt’ Amar Das | 
accompany Bhai Jetha (later Gurti Ram Da 
to the Mughal court at Lahore to answer 
complaint lodged by some jealous Brahmai 
and Khatris against the teaching of Gur 
Nanak. Bhai Kedari also held charge of 
manji or preaching district. Bhai Gurdas h: 
praised him as vadda bhagat, i.e. a devote 
par excellence. 
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KEHAR SINGH, a Ghadr leader, was the so 
of Nihal Singh of the village of Marhana i 
Amritsar district. Like many other farme) 
from his district, he left home to seek h 
fortune in the United States of Americ: 
Responding to the call of the Ghadr Party t 
make a revolution in India, he set out o 
return journey and arrived at Delhi i 
January 1915. By now he was 62 years old. H 
was arrested and tried in the first Lahor 
conspiracy case. The charges against him wer 
that he had in his possession three revolver: 
ammunition, and three bombs; that he ha 
contributed Rs 1,000 to the common fund a 
one time and Rs 100 at another, and that 
spy, Kirpal Singh, had met him and other 
on 18 February 1915 at the village of Dadeha 
and had exchanged certain articles for thre 
inkpot bombs, some phials and a bottle c 
acid. 

Kehar Singh was sentenced t 
transportation for life and forfeiture c 
property. He died in the Andamans wher 
he continued fighting till the end against th 
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ihuman ‘treatment meted out to the 
‘isoners. 
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EHAR SINGH, BHAI (1869-1921), one of 
ie Nankana Sahib martyrs, was the eldest 
* the three sons of Bhai Jivan Singh and 
‘ai Harndm Kaur of the village of Jarg, in 
atiala state. Kehar Singh grew up into a 
rongly-built, fair-complexioned, young man 
uch interested in wrestling and weight- 
‘ting. In 1887, he joined army service during 
hich he rendered distinguished service in 
‘:veral anti-tribesmen operations in the 
orth-West Frontier Province winning seven 
iedals. He was a known marksman in his 
attalion. 

Bhai Kehar Singh remained a bachelor 
ntil towards the end of his service when he 
iarried the childless widow of a comrade 
ho had died while still in service. He retired 
om the army in 1908 after 21 years of 
\eritorious service on a pension of Rs 7 per 
ionth. 

As the Gurdwara Reform movement got 
nder way, Bhai Kehar Singh registered 
imself as a volunteer with Bhai Lachhman 
ingh’s jaiha. As he prepared to set out in 
bedience to the Panth’s call on 19 February 
921, his young son, Darbara Singh, defying 
ie wishes of his father and entreaties of his 
randmother, accompanicd him. Both father 
nd son met their end at the hands of the 
ired assassins of Mahant Narain Das inside 
1e sanctum sanctorum of Gurdwara Janam 
sthan, Nankana Sahib, on the morning of 
0 February 1921. The boy, it is said, was 
urnt alive. 

The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
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Committee settled upon his grandmother a 
pension of Rs 135 per annum. 
See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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KEHAR SINGH SANDHANVALIA (d. 1864), 
son of Atar Singh Sandhanvalia, a collateral 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was imprisoned, 
along with his uncle Lahina Singh 
Sandhanvalia, by Maharaja Sher Singh in 
January 1842 for conspiring against the State. 
As long as he remained in Lahore, he 
endeavoured, at the instigation of Ajit Singh 
and Atar Singh Sandhanvalia, then in British 
territory, to foment trouble and subvert the 
authority of Maharaja Sher Singh. At the 
time of the murders in Lahore of Maharaja 
Sher Singh and his son Partap Singh on 15 
September 1843, he was with his father at 
Thanesar. When in May 1844, Atar Singh. 
with a small force, crossed the Sutlej to join 
Kanvar Pashaura Singh, Kehar Singh 
accompanied his father. He escaped 
unharmed in the contest that occurred. He 
continued to live at Thanesar in British 
territory where he died in 1864. 
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KESADHARI, a term defining a Sikh as one 
who carries on his head the full growth of his 
kes (hair) which he never trims or cuts for 
any reason. Anyone, Sikh or non-Sikh, may 
keep the hair unshorn, but for a Sikh kes, 
unshorn hair, is an article of faith and an 
inviolable vow. The Sikh Rahit Maryada 
published by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
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Parbandhak Committee, statutory body for 
the control and management of Sikh shrines 
and by extension for laying down rules about 
Sikh belief and practice, issued in 1945, after 
long and minute deliberations among Sikh 
scholars and theologians, defines a Sikh thus: 


Every Sikh who has been admitted to the 
rites of amrit, i.e. who has been initiated 
as a Sikh, must allow his hair to grow to 
its full length. This also applies to those 
born of Sikh families but [who] have not 
yet received the rites of amrit of the tenth 
master, Gurti Gobind Singh. 


All codes and manuals defining Sikh 
conduct are unanimous in saying that uncut 
hair is obligatory for every Sikh. One of 
them, Bhai Chaupa Singh’s, records, “The 
Guri’s Sikh must protect the hair, comb it 
morning and evening and wash it with the 
curd. And he must not touch it with unclean 
hands.” 

Bhai Nand Lal quotes Guri. Gobind 
Singh: 


My Sikh shall not use the razor. For him 
the use of razor or shaving the chin shall 
be as sinful as incest... For the Khalsa 
such a symbol is prescribed so that a Sikh 
cannot remain undistinguishable from 
among a hundred thousand Hindus or 
Muslims; because how can he hide him- 
self with hair and turban on his head 
and with a flowing beard? 


Bhai Desa Singh, in his Rahitnama im- 
parts a theological edge to his statement: 


God created the whole universe and then 
he fashioned the human body. He gave 
men beard, moustaches and hair on the 
head. He who submits to His Will stead- 
fastly adheres to them. They who deny 
His Will how will they find God in this 
world? 
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Trimming or shaving is forbidden t 
Sikhs and constitutes for them the direc 
apostasy. The truest wish of a true Sikh is 
be able “to preserve the hair on his head © 
his last breath.” This was the earnest pray: 
arising out of Sikh hearts in the days of cru 
persecution in the eighteenth century whe 
to be a Sikh meant to be under the penal 
of death. The example is cited from tho: 
dark days of Bhai Tari Singh, the marty 
who disdainfully spurned all tempting offe 
of the Mughal persecutor if only he woul 
convert to Islam: 

“How do I fear for my life? Why must 
become a Musalman? Don’t Musalmans die 
Why should I abandon my faith? May ir 
faith endure until my last hair — until 
last breath,” said Tart Singh. 

The Nawab tried to tempt him with offe) 
of lands and wealth. When he found Tar 
Singh inflexible, he decided to have his scal 
scraped from his head. The barbers cam 
with sharp lancets and slowly ripped Bhi 
Taru Singh’s skull. He rejoiced that the ha: 
of his head was still intact. 

The importance of kes (Sikhs’ unshor 
hair) has been repeatedly demonstrated t 
them during their history. The hair has bec 
their guarantee for self-preservation. Eve 
more importantly, the prescription has 
meaning for them far transcending th 
mundane frame of history. 

A term which has had parallel usage i) 
the Sikh system is Sahajdhari. A sahajdhar7 i 
not a full Sikh, but one on his way tu 
becoming one. He is in the Gurt’s path, bu 
has not yet adopted the full regalia of th 
faith. He fully subscribes to the philosoph 
of the Guris; he does not own and believ 
in any other Guru or deity. His worship i 
the Sikh worship; only he has not yet adoptex 
the full style of a Singh. Since he subscribe: 
to no other form of worship or belief tha 
the one prescribed for Sikhs, a concessio 
was extended to him to call himself a Sikh - 
a sahajdhanri Sikh, a gradualist who woul: 
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gradually tread the path and eventually 
become a full-grown Khalsa. One venerable 
instance from among the contemporaries of 
Gurtat Gobind Singh, who introduced the 
order of the Khalsa, was Bhai Nand Lal, who 
composed beautiful poetry in honour of 
Gurtt’ Gobind Singh and who had the 
privilege even of laying down a code for the 
Sikhs. 

The more recent Gurdwara enactment, 
passed by Indian Parliament in 1977, at the 
instance of Sikhs providing for the control 
and management of the Sikh places of 
worship in the territory of Delhi, apart from 
the Punjab, further tightened the definition 
of a Sikh and made it more explicit laying 
down “untrimmed hair” as an essential 
condition for him to be treated as a Sikh 
under the Act. 
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KESARI CHAND, Raja of Jasvan, a tiny hill 
state situated in the foothills of the Sivaliks. 
Besides being a close relation, he was a 
confidant and ally of Raja Bhim Chand of 
Kahlur, who once deputed him to Anandpur 
to seek from Gurtii Gobind Singh the loan of 
an expensive tent and a rare elephant. Raja 
Bhim Chand was playing a ruse on Guru 
Gobind Singh who, seeing through the 
design, told his emissary that he could not 
part with what were the offerings and 
presents of his Sikhs. Kesari Chand joined 
the hill chiefs who fought Gura Gobind Singh 
in the battle of Bhangani in 1688. He also 
took part in the battle of Anandpur (AD 1700), 
and was killed in action. 
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KESAR SINGH (1875-?), one of the leading 
organizers and first vice-president of the 
Hindustani Association of the Pacific Coast 
(of the United States), more commonly 
known as the Ghadr Party. Born in 1875, he 
was the son of Bhup Singh and came from 
the village of Thatgarh, in Amritsar district. 
He served for two years in a cavalry regiment 
in India before going to Shanghai in 1902 
where he worked as a watchman. In 1909, he 
emigated to the United States and settled in 
Astoria (Oregon), where he was employed in 
a lumber-mill. 

Early in 1912, an organization known as 
the Hindustani Association was formed in 
Portland (Oregon) to look after the interests 
of Indians in the United States. Kesar Singh 
was elected president of the branch 
established in Astoria and deputed to invite 
Har Dayal, a noted revolutionary, to come 
from Berkeley, California, to meet the various 
branches of the Association. Har Dayal 
accepted the invitation and was the principal 
speaker at meetings held in several parts of 
Oregon state. During this time the 
Hindustani Association of the Pacific Coast 
was founded. In addition to being elected 
vice-president, Kesar Singh was named a 
member of the fund raising committee of 
the central organization. He also served as 
president of the Astoria branch. He later 
went to San Francisco and assisted in the 
setting up of a press at the Yugantar Ashram 
where the Association’s newspaper, Ghadr, 
was published. 

Kesar Singh was one of the participants 
in the meeting of the Ghadr Party held at 
the Yugantar Ashram in August of 1914 when 
it was decided to exhort all Indians to return 
to India to make an armed rebellion against 
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the British. He left for his native land at the 
end of that month, having been designated, 
according to later testimony at the first 
Lahore conspiracy trial, as “one of those 
whose instructions were to be followed.” On 
the voyage he addressed the passengers on 
several occasions to sustain their ardour. 
Reaching Hong Kong, Kesar Singh lectured 
- to gatherings at the Gurdwara and took part 
in meetings with other groups of Ghadrites 
who had arrived by different ships. He was 
elected a member of the central committee 
which was to plan action in India. En route 
from Hong Kong, Kesar Singh attempted to 
win over the troops at Penang, and when his 
ship was held over because of the activities 
of its passengers, he was one of the delegation 
which called upon the Governor of the State 
to have the ship released. When he arrived 
in India, he was declared to be a “dangerous” 
person under the Ingress Ordinance of 1914 
and was interned in jail. Tried in the first 
Lahore conspiracy case (1915), he was 
convicted and sentenced to death, with 
forfeiture of property. Although he refused 
to petition for mercy, his sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life by the 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge. 

Kesar Singh is said to have been taken ill 
after Independence and was admitted to a 
hospital in Amritsar from where, according 
to some reports, he “disappeared and never 
returned.” 
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KESAR SINGH (d. 1935), a Sikh virtuoso of 
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the Qur’an. How Arabic sat upon Sikh lips 
will be a fascinating question to ask. Arabic 
when she came to India made good friends 
with the languages of India. They took note 
of its sonorous periods and resonant style 
of recitation. There were Indians at that time 
who had gained remarkable proficiency in 
cross-cultural expression. Raja Rammohun 
Roy (1772-1833) was one of them. He had 
mastered both Sanskrit and Arabic. A Sikh 
scholar who had established unquestioned 
authority in Arabic letters was Sardar Sir 
Attar Singh of Bhadaur (1833-1896). He 
carried the dual distinction of formal 
certification in both areas — in Arabic as 
well as in Sanskrit. In the former he was 
honoured with a Shamas ul-'Ulema and in 
the latter with a Mahamahopadhyaya. He 
commuted between these two worlds of 
learning with sovereign ease and distinction. 
There had likewise been scholars before and 
after them claiming mastery of both. At least 
two of them were venerable Sanskrit and 
Arabic scholars. They were Sardar Thakur 
Singh Sandhanvalia (1837-1887) and Kanvar 
Bikrama Singh of Kapuirthala (1835-1887). 

To return to Kesar Singh, the life of the 
Sikh who knew the Quran by heart was as 
unusual as was his original name, Akbar 
Singh. He was the youngest of three sons of 
Thaman Singh, who owned 20 acres of land, 
partly irrigated by canal, in Dangri village, in 
Patiala state. He had three sisters. In those 
days every additional hand, boy or girl, was 
needed for cultivation and farmers as a rule 
did not send their children to school. 

Akbar Singh tended his father’s cattle 
until he was 12. He wanted to go to school. 
Being sick of a cowherd’s life, he ran away 
from home and reached his maternal uncle, 
who welcomed his nephew and had him 
admitted to Government Middle School, 
Dehernt, five miles away. 

Akbar Singh went to school on foot, like 
boys of other neighbouring villages. In those 
days the middle schoo] examination was also 
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conducted by the university. 

Mr Trump, the chief inspector of schools, 
who came to hold the examination was 
surprised at the queer name, Akbar Singh. 

The inspector ordered his name to be 
changed to Kesar Singh. His certificate of 
University of the Panjab, Lahore, dated 11 
June 1885, certified Kesar Singh as having 
passed the Vernacular Middle School 
examination held in April 1885. At the left 
hand top of the certificate, his original name, 
Akbar Singh Deheri, is written in Persian. 

Kesar Singh joined class 9 in 
Government Model School, Patiala, which 


was located in one wing of Mohindra 


College. After Matriculation he Jomee 
Mohindra College. 

Kesar Singh topped the university in BA 
and won the Viceroy’s (Northbrook) Gold 
Medal and university scholarship for 
postgraduate studies. As Mohindra College 
had no M.A. classes, his M.A. was from 
Lahore Oriental College run by Panjab 
University. Of all the subjects, he chose 
Arabic, which normally Muslims opted for. 
He stood first, in the first class, in the final 
examination. 

Those who believe in rebirth would 
perhaps interpret the phenomenon in these 
terms. Kesar Singh must have been a Muslim 
in his previous birth, and an Arabic scholar 
to boot. 

There being only one college in the state 
of Patiala in which the post of Arabic teacher 
had already been filled up, Kesar Singh joined 
service as science master in Government 
Middle School, Bhavanigarh. 

Some years later, he was transferred to 
Mohindra College as Lecturer-cum-Librarian. 

After 15 years as Lecturer-cum-Librarian, 
he was transferred to Foreign Office or 
Munshi Khana as it was commonly called. 
He wrote English, Persian/Urdu and Sanskrit 
in a beautiful hand. 

Kesar Singh’s last assignment was that of 
a vakil at Tooravati in Jaipur state. Patiala 
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state appointed vakils in the states and in 
angrezt ilaga (British Indian territory) which 
had a common border with the state. The 
vakils acted as the state’s representatives and 
watched its interests. 

Kesar Singh quoted from the holy Quran, 
Hadith, renowned Persian poets like Shaikh 
Sa’di and Hafiz and from Sanskrit classics as 
fluently as he quoted Gurbani in his letters 
to his only son, Partap Singh, to educate him 
and advise him. 

Eventually, Partap Singh became a doctor 
and joined state service. In one of his letters, 


- quoting from the Holy Quran, Kesar Singh 


wrote to his son thus: "Dear Partap Singh, 


__ always keep in mind what moral comes from 


the sacred verse — it says that when the near 
and dear ones of a dying man lose all hope, 
they lay him on the floor. That scene you 
must always keep before your eyes while 
serving ailing humanity and preparing 
medico-legal reports at your place of posting. 
Never give a false report. This is very 
important.” 

In another letter Kesar Singh quoted the 


‘ Prophet as having said that the ink of a 


scholar is more precious than the blood of a 
martyr. 

Kesar Singh had a close relationship with 
Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia, the founder of 
The Tribune, Dyal Singh College and Dyal 
Singh Library at Lahore. Kesar Singh’s first 
cousin, Bhagvan Kaur, was married to Sardar 
Dyal Singh Majithia. She could read and 
write Punjabi (Gurmukhi) and was well- 
versed in Sikh scriptures and was matchless 
in beauty. She had great influence upon 
her husband. 

While the exact date of birth of Kesar 
Singh was not known, he was said to have 
been born 12 years after the Mutiny, i.e. in 
1869. He died in 1935, of pneumonia, after 
a short illness. He was 65. 

His son, Dr Partap Singh, has made his 
home in Patiala. On a stipend given by 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh, he entered King 
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Edwards Medical College, Lahore, where he 
received his M.B.B.S. in 1924-25. Today, at 
96, he sounds as truly as a bell. He regularly 
goes out for his morning walk. He travels, 
attends his professional meetings and scarcely 
ever misses a conference or symposium of 
his interest at the Punjabi University. 

R.S.D. 


KESAR SINGH, BHAI (1875-1921), one of 
the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was the son of 
Bhai Mihan Singh and Mai Bhagan, farmers 
of moderate means of Bharoki village in 
Gujranwala district, who later migrated to 
Sheikhupura district. He was a simple peasant 
with a large family of three sons and six 
daughters to support. Bhai Kesar Singh had 
Namdhart leanings until, under the influence 
of the Gurdwara Reform movement, he 
turned an Akali. He accompanied Bhai 
Lachhman Singh Dharovali’s Jatha which 
perished at the hands of the hired assassins 
of Mahant Narain Das, the custodian of 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan. 

The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee settled upon the family an annual 
pension of Rs 180. 

See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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KESAR SINGH, BHAI (1893-1921), one of 
the martyrs of Nankana Sahib, was born on 
3 Bhadon 1950 Bk/17 August 1893, the son 
of Bhai Pal Singh and Mai Lachchhi of Chakk 
No 38 Nizampur Deva Singhvala, in 
Sheikhupura district. He made his living by 
cattle-grazing. Blessed with a sweet singing 
voice, he used to recite Sikh hymns in the 
village gurdwara and snatches from Giani 
Kartar Singh Kalasvalia’s versified accounts 
of Sikh martyrs at lay gatherings. When the 
call came from Nankana, Bhai Kesar Singh, 
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ignoring the protestations of his family, 
joined Bhai Lachhman Singh Dharovali’s 
jatha which was massacred to a man on 20 
February 1921. 

See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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KESHO DAS, a tantrika (practitioner of mag- 
ical techniques) of Varanasi, once came to 
Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur and 
claimed that, if necessary facilities and pro- 
visions were made available to him, he could 
make the goddess Durga manifest — the 
goddess who would eliminate oppression 
from the world. Though Gurii Gobind 
Singh was not impressed by Kesho Das’s 
claim, some in the audience were. The 
Guru, in order to demonstrate the futility 
of tantra and other such cults, permitted 
Kesho Das to carry out his experiment. For 
months the Brahman continued with his in- 
cantations living meanwhile on the Gurt’s 
bounty, but ne goddess appeared. At last 
the Brahman for fear of exposure 
absconded. Guru Gobind Singh declared to 
the savgat that the real goddess Durga was 
the sword (as symbol of armed strength) 
which dlone could overcome oppression and 
injustice. 
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KESHO GOPAL, PANDIT, a learned 
Brahman, became a devotee of Gurt Amar 
Das. According to Sartip Das Bhalla, 
Mahima Prakash, he used to give discourses 
at the afternoon gatherings called by the 
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Gurti at Goindval. The words keso gopal 
pandit, appearing in the Gurt Granth Sahib 
in the composition entitled Sadd and taken 
by traditional commentators as alluding to 
an historical person, have been proved by 
modern scholars, on the basis of linguistic 
analysis and textual interpretation, as 
referring generally to holy men of God. 
However, according to an old manuscript, 
Mahima Prakash Sri Guru Amar Dev, one 
Kesho Pandit was head of a manji, 
appointed by Gura Amar Das. This Kesho 
Pandit is most likely the same as Pandit 
Kesho Gopal. 
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KESRA SINGH, Guri Gobind Singh’s 
warrior Sikh, according to Sarup Singh 
Kaushish, Guru kian Sakhian, fell a martyr 
during a rearguard action while Gura 
Gobind Singh and his Sikhs, disengaging 
themselves from the battle of Nirmohgarh, 
crossed the Sutlej and went towards Basali 
on 14 October 1700. 
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KEVAL, village, now in Sirsa district of 
Haryana and 17 km south of Talvandi Sabo 
(29°-59'N, 75°-5'E), is where, according to 
Sakhi Pothi, Guri Gobind Singh, leaving 
Talvandi Sabo for the South on 30 October 
1706, made his first overnight halt. Gurdwara 
Patshahi X, a square hall with the domed 
sanctum in the middle, commemorates the 
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visit. The Gurdwara is maintained by the 
village sangat. 
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KHADUR SAHIB, an old village 19 km east 
of Tarn Taran (31°-27'N, 74°-56'E) in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to the first 
three Guris. Gurtii Nanak is said to have 
visited Khadir once to meet his disciple, Bhai - 
Jodha, a Khaihra Jatt. It was through Bhai 
Jodha’s example that Bhai Lahina (later, 
Gurt Angad) was led to seek Gurii Nanak’s 
precept. Guru Angad’s father, Baba Pheri, 
having left his ancestral place, Matte-di-Sarai, 
and the temporary abode at Harike, had 
made Khadir his home. Baba Pheri ’s sister 
Mai Bharai was already married in Khadar; 
his son, Bhai Lahina, was now married here 
in 1519. After the anointment of Bhai Lahina 
as Guru Angad in 1539, he, following Gura 
Nanak’s instructions, returned to Khadir, 
which became the centre of the Sikh faith. 
He stayed here till his death in 1552. It was 
at Khadtr that Amar Das served him as a 
disciple and was in turn himself anointed 
Gurti. Khadir Sahib has several gurdwaras 
commemorating the holy Gurus. 


GURDWARA TAPIANA SAHIB, 200 metres north 
of the village, marks the site where Gurt 
Nanak, accompanied, according to local 
tradition, by Bhai Bala and Bhai Mardana, 
preached to a gathering of devotees. It was 
here again that the events of Gurii Nanak’s 
life are said to have been recorded, in the 
form of a Janam Sakhi, as narrated by Bhai 
Bala. A small platform near the Gurdwara 
marks the spot where Bhai Bala’s mortal 
remains were cremated. The Gurdwara 
comprises a square hall on a high plinth. 
The Guru Granth Sahib is seated on a 
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canopied throne of white marble. A lotus 
dome with an ornamental gold-plated 
pinnacle and an umbrella-shaped finial 
tops the hall, which also has a square- 
shaped domed kiosk above each of its 
corners. In front of the hall, in the middle 
of a one-acre brick-paved compound, is the 
sarovar. . 


GURDWARA TAP ASTHAN SRI GURU ANGAD DEV 
Ji, opposite Gurdwara Tapiana Sahib, marks 
the site where Gura “Angad used to sit in 
meditation. It is a square domed hall with 
domed cubicles at top corners. The central 
dome has a gold-plated pinnacle, an 
umbrella-shaped finial and a khand@ at the 
apex. 


GURDWARA DARBAR SAHIB ANGITHA SAHIB, 
within a high-walled compound entered 
through an old two-storeyed gateway, 
comprises a square domed sanctum with a 
circumambulatory passage and a hall in the 
front. The sanctum marks the site where 
Guru Angad’s body was cremated. Close by 
is a square domed marble pavilion called 
Killa Sahib or Khaddi Sahib. This was a 
weaver’s pit, khaddi in Punjabi, where Baba 
(later Gurii) Amar Das, carrying a pitcher of 
water for Guru Angad durirg a pitch dark 
night, stumbled against a killa or peg. An 
old well near the gateway, is called Bibi 
Amaro Ji da Khth, or the Well of Bibi Amaro, 
Gurti Angad’s daughter, whose hymn-singing 
had inspired Baba Amar Das to seek spiritual 
solace at the feet of Gurii Angad. 


GURDWARA MAI BHARAI, about 100 metres to 
the west of Gurdwara Darbar Sahib, 
constructed where Mai Bhardai’s house once 
stood, marks another site consecrated by 
Gura Angad. According to Sikh chronicles, 
Gurt Angad, as he arrived at Khadir, from 
Kartarpur where Gura Nanak had anointed 
him his successor, decided to go into 
undisturbed meditation for some time. He 
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did not go to his own house, but shut himself 
up in a small room in Mai Bharai’s house 
and locked the door from inside. Sangats 
that went to Kartarpur to see the new Gurii 
were led to Khadir by Bhai Buddha who, 
risking the Guri’s displeasure, tore a hole 
into one of the walls of the room in Mai 
Bhardai’s house. He bowed at the Guri’s feet. 
and announced how the Sikhs waited outside 
for a sight of him. Gurt Angad came out of 
his temporary seclusion to meet the disciples. 
The new building of Gurdwara Mai Bharai, 


_constructed during the 1980's, is a high- 


ceilinged hall with a gallery at mid-height. 
Its walls are lined with streaked marble slabs. 

The sanctum at the far end of the hall is 

topped by three storeys of square pavilions - 
and a dome all covered with white glazed 
tiles. 


GURDWARA MALL AKHARA, at the northern 
edge of the village, marks the site whcre 
wrestling bouts for the youth were held in 
the time of Gurii Angad. Mall akhara literally 
means wrestlers’ pit. Here the Guri also 
taught children Gurmukhi letters. Even now 
young scholars are trained here in reciting 
the Gurt Granth Sahib. The present building 
is a square domed hall within a low-walled 
compound. 


GURDWARA THARA SAHIB GURU AMAR DAS, a 
small domed room, is built on a high plinth 
in the middle of a marble-floored platform. 
The Thara, platform in Punjabi, marks the 
spot where Baba (Gurti) Amar Das used to 
sit in meditation when he was not physically 
engaged in serving Gurt: Angad or his 
Sikhs. 

All these gurdwaras are managed by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee through a local committee. 
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KHAIHRA, village 6 km southwest of 
Guriasar Satlani railway station in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab, has a historical shrine 
sacred to Gurt Hargobind, who once passed 
through here on his way from Lahore to 
Amritsar. Gurdwara Baoli Sahib Patshahi 
Chhevin, named after the ddoli, a well with 
steps going down to water level, is outside 
the village to the north of it. The present 
building, a hall with the sanctum in the 
middle, was constructed in 1920. The 
Gurdwara is affiliated to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee but is 
managed by an old devotee, Baba Jogindar 
Singh, who has been serving it since 1925. 
A major religious event is the annual fair 
held on 8 Savan, usually corresponding to 
23. July. 

Gn.S. 


KHAIRABAD, village 5 km northwest of 
Amritsar (31°-38'N, 74°-53'E), is sacred to 
Gurtii Hargobind (1595-1644), who came 
here often following the chase and rested 
under a Palah tree (Butia fondosa). Hence 
the name of the memorial shrine Gurdwara 
Gurpalah Patshahi Chhevin or Gurdwara 
Palah Sahib for short. The present buildings 
constructed during the 1980’s include a 
marble-floored divan hall, with the sanctum 
in the middle and a verandah around it. A 
small sarovar is to the north and the 
residential quarters to the west of the hall. 
The Gurdwara is managed by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee through 
a local committee. Besides the daily services 
and observance of major Sikh anniversaries, 
a largely attended fair takes place every year 
on 6 Assit, corresponding usually to 21 
September. 

Gn.S, 
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KHALRA, village 27 km northwest of the 
tahsil township of Patti (31°-17'N, 74°-52'E) 
in Amritsar district of the Punjab, is sacred to 
Gurtt Nanak (1469-1539), who passed 
through here during his travels in these parts. 
The old shrine commemorating the visit was 
destroyed during the Indo-Pakistan war of 
1965. A new building comprising an assembly 
hall, with the sanctum at its far end and a 
brick-lined terrace in the front, was raised by 
the local samgat in 1980. The Gurdwara is 
managed by a local committee under the 
auspices of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 
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KHALSA, from Arabic khdalis (lit. pure, 
unsullied) and Perso-Arabic kh4lisah (lit. 
pure; office of revenue department; lands 
directly under government management), is 
used collectively for the community of 
baptized Sikhs. The term khdlisah was used 
during the Muslim rule in India for crown- 
lands administered directly by the king 
without the mediation of jagirdars or 
mansabdars. In the Sikh tradition, the term 
appears for the first time in one of the 
hukamnamas (lit. written order or epistle) of 
Gurt Hargobind (1595-1644) where a sangat 
of the eastern region has been described as 
Guru ka Khalsa (Gurii’s own or Guri’s special 
charge). It has also been employed in the 
same sense in one of the letters of Guri 
Tegh Bahadur (1621-75) addressed to the 
sangat of Patna. The word occurs in Sikh 
Scripture, the Gurtii Granth Sahib, once, but 
there it carries the sense of the term khalis, 
i.e. pure. 

The term “Khalsa”, however, acquired a 
specific connotation after Gurt’ Gobind 
Singh (1666-1708) introduced, on 30 March 
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1699, the new form of initiatory rites — 
khande di pahul (rites by khanda or double- 
edged sword). Sikhs so initiated on that 
Baisakhi day were collectively designated as 
the Khalsa — Khalsa who belonged to 
Vahigurt, the Supreme Lord. The phrase 
Vahiguri ji ka Khalsa became part of the 
Sikh salutation: Vahiguru ji ka Khalsa, 
Vahiguri jt ki Fateh (Hail the Khalsa who 
belongs to the Lord God! Hail the Lord 
God to whom belongs the victory!!) It is 
significant that shortly before the inaugura- 
tion of the Khalsa Gurt Gobind Singh had 
abolished the institution of masands, the 
Gurii’s agents or intermediaries assigned to 
sangat, of different regions, and his 
hukamnamas of the period confirm the de- 
recognition of masands, establishing a di- 
rect relation betwe2n the sangats and the 
Gurt.. Sainapati, a poet enjoying the pa- 
tronage of Gurti Gobind Singh, in his Sri 
Gur Sobha relates how some Sikhs, when 
questioned how they had become Khalsa 
because khdlsd was a term related to the 
king of Delhi, replied that their Gurti by 
removing his former ndibs or deputies called 
masands had made all Sikhs his Khalsa. Gura 
Gobind Singh, at the time of his departure 
from this mortal world, conferred guruship 
itself upon the Kh4lsa along with the holy 
Gurai Granth Sahib. During the eighteenth 
century the volunteer force organized by 
the Sikhs was known as Dal Khalsa (lit. the 
Khalsa army). Even the government of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) was 
called Sarkar-i-Khalsa. In Gurt’ Gobind 
Singh’s Dasam Granth, and in many later 
religious and historical Sikh texts, such as 
Sarbloh Granth, Prem Sumarg Granth, Gur 
Bilases, Gur Pratap Siraj Granth and Prachin 
Panth Prakash, the Khalsa is repeatedly ex- 
tolled as composed of men of excellent 
moral qualities, spiritual fervour and 
heroism. 

The words “Khalsa ji” are also used 
loosely for addressing an individual Singh 
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or a group of them. However, it is more 
appropriate to use the term for the entire 
community or a representative gathering of 
it such as “Khalsa Panth” or “Sarbatt Khalsa.” 
The Khalsa in this context implies the 
collective, spiritually-directed will of the 
community guided by the Gurt Granth 
Sahib. 
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KHALSA BAHADUR, by Chihar Singh, is a 
55-page-long poetic composition in the 
Malvai dialect of the Punjabi language, 
describing the unique chivalry and sacrifice 
of the twenty-one Sikh soldiers of the 36th 
Sikh Regiment at Saragarhi in AD 1897, 
Written in the baint verse-form, the poem 
was completed on 13 November 1915 at the 
village, Ballial, near Bhavanigarh in Patiala 
district. The author based his text on the 
information he gathered from the Sikh 
soldiers on leave. The poem begins with a 
supplication to God Almighty followed by 
one to the Gurus, the Gurt Granth Sahib 
and the Dasam Granth. The narrative opens 
with the raising of the 36th Sikh Regiment, 
followed by an account of the Pathan tribes 
of the North-West Frontier Province and of 
the fierce battle between the Indian army 
and the Pathans. The strong resistance put 
up by a handful of twenty-one Sikh soldiers, 
who died to a man defending the Saragarhi 
post (12 September 1897) against a horde of 
thousands of Afridi Pathans, has since 
become a Jegend. It has been rendered in 
the poem in most glowing terms. The poem 
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also refers to the memorial monuments raised 
at Saragarhi, Amritsar and Firozpur in 
honour of the martyrs. Although the purpose 
of the poet was to celebrate the gallantry of 
the Sikh soldier, historical fact is not 
disregarded. 

Gr.S. 


KHALSA BARADARI, a social organization 
of Sikhs belonging to backward classes, 
founded in 1914. The moving spirit behind 
it was Bhai Mahitab Singh Bir, whose father, 
Maulawi Karim Bakhsh had, along with his 
children, embraced Sikhism in June 1903 
and become famous as Sant Lakhmir Singh. 
Bhai Mahitab Singh convened a meeting of 
the Sikhs from backward classes in 1914 in 
Bhai Dasaundha Singh’s dharamsalaé near 
Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, at which it was 
resolved to establish a society called Khalsa 
Baradari with the object of preaching Sikh 
tenets among them, bring them into the 
Khalsa fold by administering to them the 
rites of amrit and reforming their social 
customs such as the giving of dowry and 
ostentatious display at weddings. Ishar Singh 
of Sarhala Qazian, Jalandhar district, was 
chosen president and Mahitab Singh 
general secretary. Besides the central office 
in Amritsar, branches of Khalsa Barddari 
were opened at several places in the districts 
of Amritsar, Lahore, Sialkot and 
Sheikhupura. Bhai Mahitab Singh also 
launched a weekly journal in Punjabi, the 
Bir, to promote the interests of the Baradari 
and to campaign especially against caste and 
untouchability. 

On 11 and 12 October 1920, the Khalsa 
Baradari held a big religious gathering in 
the Jallianvala Bagh at Amritsar which was 
attended by some professors of the Khalsa 
College. Elixir of the Khalsa was administered 
to a large number of Mazhabi and Ramdasia 
Sikhs. At the end of the ceremonies on 12 
October the congregation proceeded to the 
Darbar Sahib where the newly initiated Sikhs 
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were to make offering of karah prasad, the 
Sikh sacrament, for distribution among the 
sangat. The priests of the Darbar Sahib 
refused to accept the karah prasad and recite 
ardas on their behalf. Protest was raised 
against this discrimination towards Sikhs from 
certain castes. A compromise was at last 
reached and it was decided that the Gurii’s 
word be sought. The Gurtii Granth Sahib 
was, as is the custom, opened and the first 
verse on the page to be read was: “He 
receiveth the meritless (lowly) into grace, 
and puts them in the path of righteous 
service...” (GG, 638}. The Gurii’s verdict was 
clearly in favour of those whom the clergy 
would not accept as full members of the 
community. The group thereafter marched 
to the Akal Takht to offer prayers, but found 
that the priests had disappeared, leaving the 
shrine unattended. The reformist Sikhs, Bhai 
Kartar Singh Jhabbar and Bhai Teja Singh 
Bhuchchar, filled the gap and a committec 
consisting of 25 Sikhs including a few 
members of the backward classes was formed 
to take over control of the Akal Takht. In 
this way the Khalsa Baradari indirectly 
heralded the Gurdwara Reform movement 
for wresting control of Sikh shrines from the 
hands of the conservative and effete priestly 
order, securing at the same time recognition 
for the so-called low-caste Sikhs as equal 
members of the community. 

During 1939-41, Khalsa Bardadari 
organized a series of conferences urging 
members of the backward classes to enlist 
themselves as Sikhs at the ensuing census 
(1941) and demanding reservation of seats 
for them in the Shiromant Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, a representative 
body of the Sikhs for managing Sikh shrines. 
It also demanded enrolment of Mazhabi and 
Ramdasia Sikhs in the armed forces. With 
most of its demands conceded in course of 
time, the Baradari became redundant. It 
virtually ceased to exist after the death in 
1960 of its founder, Bhar Mahitab Singh Bir. 
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KHALSA CENTRAL COUNCIL, a society 
formed in Lahore in 1933 to safeguard the 
interests of the Sikhs, had a very short 
career. The occasion for the formation of 
the Council arose when Giani Sher Singh 
and Master Tara Singh, two prominent Sikh 
leaders of pre-partition Punjab, openly con- 
fronted each other soon after the announce- 
ment by the British government of the Com- 
munal Award (1932). The Sikhs deplored 
the Award as it did not meet their political 
aspirations. A Sikh organization called the 
Khalsa Darbar representing all sections of 
the Sikhs to launch an agitation against the 
Communal Award was formed, but it was 
soon plagued with group rivalries. Leaving 
the Khalsa Darbar, Giani Sher Singh and 
his supporters held a meeting in the 
Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, on 28 September 
1933 where they formed the Khalsa Cen- 
tral Council, on the lines similar to those 
of the Khalsa Darbar. The new organiza- 
tion comprised three sub-organizations 
called the Khalsa Akali Dal, the Khalsa Mis- 
sionary Society and the Khalsa National 
League. According to the constitution of 
the Khalsa Central Council, these bodies 
were to spread Sikh religion, organize the 
Panth for its political advancement, work 
for the freedom of the country, and carry 
on a campaign to have the Communal 
Award scrapped. The membership of the 
Khalsa Central Council, mostly owing alle- 
giance to Giani Sher Singh, primarily be- 
longed to upper and middle class Sikhs. 
Master Tara Singh’s group, however, con- 
tinued to hold sway over the Sikh masses 
and the Khalsa Central Council ceased to 
exist without leaving any perceptible mark 
on Sikh affairs. 
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KHALSA DARBAR, an organization 
representing different Sikh parties 
established on 27 September 1932 at Lahore 
to resist the operation of what had come to 
be known as the Communal Award 
announced by the British Government on 
16 August 1932. Earlier, anticipating these 
proposals, an all-party Sikh conference 
convened on 28 July 1932 under the 
presidentship of Giani Sher Singh, vice- 
president of Central Sikh League, had 
rejected the Award for having ensured the 
Muslims a permanent majority in the Punjab 
Legislature without providing any effective 
safeguards for the Sikhs. The Conference 
had nominated a 17-member Council of 
Action, which included such men as Master 
Tara Singh, Giani Sher Singh, Giani Kartar 
Singh, Ujjal Singh, Sir Sundar Singh and 
Baba Kharak Singh, to raise a Shahidi Jatha 
of one lakh to fight for the interests and 
honour of the Sikh community. At its 
meeting on 26-27 September 1932, the 
Council which was presided over by Amar 
Singh, editor of the Sher-i-Punjab, resolved 
to establish Khalsa Darbar, with a maximum 
membership of 250 of whom 200 were to be 
elected by Sikhs within the Punjab and the 
remaining by those residing in other parts 
of India. It was in response to the resolution 
of this Council that Ujjal Singh and 
Samptran Singh Lyallpuri resigned from the 
consultative committee of the Round Table 
Conference. The Council also called upon 
Sikh members of the central and provincial 
legislatures to send in their resignations to 
the Khalsa Darbar which was authorized to 
forward them to the government whenver it 
thought fit. 

The Khalsa Darbar, representing a variety 
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of opinion, soon became subject to internal 
dissensions. Eventually the Central Sikh 
League, which was one of its main 
constituents, proposed the merging of the 
Khalsa Darbar with it because both of them, 
it claimed, had identical aims. This merger 
was not liked by other groups which opposed 
iton the ground that the League was purely 
a political party in close alignment with 
Indian National Congress for the attainmcnt 
of a political objective whereas the Khalsa 
Darbar was an organization established with 
the primary object of combating the 
Communal Award. A joint conference of the 
various Sikh parties then came out with the 
claim that the Khalsa Darbar was the premier 
political organization of the Sikhs and that 
any decision regarding the political rights of 
the Sikhs and the future constitution of India 
would not be acceptable to them unless 
en lorsed by it. This transformed the basic 
concept of the Darbar. Its membership was 
thrown open to every Sikhs and its branches 
were established all over the country. But 
notwithstanding this support, it could never 
become a strong and united political party 
of the Sikhs. After a somewhat effete role in 
the Punjab politics, it became defunct in 
1947. 
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KHALSA DARBAR RECORDS, official papers 
in Persian, written in a running shikasta hand, 
pertaining to the civil, military and revenue 
administration of the Punjab under the Sikhs 
covering a period of 38 years, Samvat 1868 to 
Chet 1906 (AD 1811 to March 1849). These 
documents, which came into the hands of 
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the British after the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849, lay in heaps on the shelves of the 
vernacular office in the Civil Secretariat in 
Lahore and remained in that state untouched 
until work on arranging and classifying them 
started under the orders of the Lt-Governor, 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer (1912-19). The task was 
undertaken by Sita Ram Kohh who, spending 
four diligent years on putting them into 
order, published in 1919 the first volume of 
his 3-part catalogue. The records make up a 
total of 129 bundles, some of which contain 
several thousand sheets each. The paper used 
is of the kind commonly known as Kashmiri 
or Sialkoti and the sheets, as a rule, measure 
5"x7.5". Supplementary to these bundles are 
15 manuscript volumes, bound in leather, 
containing duplicates of the orders issued to 
various government officials and the 
voluminous correspondence between the 
Sikh Darbar and the Ambala and Ludhiana 
political agencies of the British. 

The documents fall into four different 
categories: Daftar-iPauj, Daftar-i-Mal, Daftar- 
i-Toshakhana and Jagirat. The Daftar-i-Fauj, 
i.e. papers concerning the army, comprises 
mainly the pay rolls of the cavalry, infantry 
and artillery from which information can be 
obtained about the composition and strength 
of the Sikh army. Till 1813 the Punjabi or 
Jatt Sikh element in it was, for instance, 
meagre, the bulk being made up of the 
Hindustanis, Gurkhas and Afghans. After 
1818, the Punjabi element, i.c. Sikhs, Muslims 
and Hindus, became predominant. Service 
in the Sikh army was, however, not restricted 
to any particular class or caste. In AD 1811, 
the strength was 2,852 infantry and 1,209 
artillery. By 1845, the figure had risen to 
70,721 with 53, 962 infantry, 6,235 cavalry 
and 10,524 artillery. The infantry and cavalry 
were 60 per cent Sikh, 20 per cent Muslim 
and 20 per cent Hindu, whereas the artillery 
regiments were predominantly Muslim, some 
commanded by European officers. The total 
expenditure amounted to Rs 1,27,96,482 
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which was about one-third of the annual 
revenue of the State. Names of various 
generals, colonels and commandants also 
figure in these papers. The pay rolls reveal 
that acommandant’s monthly salary ranged 
between Rs 60 and Rs 150; an adjutant’s 
between Rs 30 and Rs 60; a major’s between 
Rs 21 and Rs 25; a subadar’s between Rs 20 
and Rs 30; a jamddar’s between Rs 15 and Rs 
22; a havildar’s between Rs 13 and Rs 15; a 
naik’s between Rs 10 and Rs 12; a sergeant’s 
between Rs 8 and Rs 12; and a sepoy’s 
between Rs7 and Rs 8. Even the pay rolls of 
beldars, blacksmiths, etc., attached to the army 
are also preserved. The date of transfer from 
one regiment to another or of removal 
whether by death, desertion or dismissal is 
invariably noted. The pay rolls and the jama’- 
kharch (income and expenditure) papers 
show not only the expenditure on the three 
wings of the army, but also income from 
rents of shops in regimental bazars, sale 
proceeds of the property of men dying 
without heirs, and a return of the in’ams or 
awards bestowed upon infantry officers on 
the occasions of Dussehra and Divali. 

The Daftari-Mal, i.e. papers concerning 
the revenue department, fall under three 
heads — receipts and disbursements (award), 
adjustments (tauzihat) and the day-book of 
disbursements (roznamcha) . There existed in 
Sikh times a well-organized system of 
collecting the revenue and maintaining 
accounts, including those relating to the 
expenditure on the royal household. These 
records also provide information regarding 
the reorganization of ta’alluqas or 
administrative units. A general summary 
settlement of each ta’alluga was undertaken 
and the areas of cultivable lands together 
with the liabilities and rights of the landlords 
over the paying tenants were recorded. The 
details of the districts and their subdivisions, 
the names of their kardérs and governors 
and the estimated annual income of the State 
from various sources are also given. Likewise, 
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there are in the Records papers pertaining to 
jagirs of different kinds bestowed upon or 
assigned to civil and military officers, religious 
personages and shrines. 

The toshakhana papers relate to the royal 
wardrobe and the privy purse and contain 
inventories of treasures as well of confiscated 
properties. Ranjit Singh was quick to take 
action against corrupt officers who were made 
to disgorge their ill-gotten wealth. 

These records were, after the partition of 
1947, shifted from Lahore to ShimlA, in what 
then became East Punjab. In 1959, they were 
brought to the Punjab State Archives, Patiala, 
from where they were taken to the Archives 
Cell, Ram Bagh, Amritsar, in 1984. 

BJ.H. 


KHALSA DEFENCE OF INDIA LEAGUE was 
formed on 19 January 1941 at Lahore with 
the object of launching a movement among 
the Sikh masses for increased military 
enlistment for the defence of the country 
during the critical years of World War IT and 
for maintaining and strengthening the special 
position of the Sikhs in the Indian army. A 
report prepared by a committee headed by 
an English General appointed by the British 
to look into the causes of the slow rate of 
Sikh recruitment sent to the Punjab 
Government was suppressed by the Premier, 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan. The report had 
suggested that the good offices of Maharaja 
Yadavinder Singh of Patiala be utilized to 
step up the enlistment of Sikhs — a proposal 
which was not acceptable to Sir Sikandar for 
personal reasons. As the news leaked out, 
the Sikhs themselves took the initiative. A 
representative group of them waited upon 
the Maharaja and requested him to lead a 
campaign among the Sikhs for recruitment 
so that their position in the army remained 
intact and the counsel or the British officers, 
who, in view of a few instances of 
insubordination, had recommended a total 
embargo being put on their entry into the 
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army could be nullified. As a result of these 
parleys, the Khalsa Defence of India League 
came into being, with the Maharaja of Patiala 
as the President-General. The main body of 
the League was composed of 150 members, 
118 from British Punjab and 32 from the 
Sikh states. Sardar Raghbir Singh 
Sandhanvalia of Raja Sansi was elected 
president and Sardar Baldev Singh, M.L.A. 
(later Defence Minister of India), Col 
Raghbir Singh of Patiala and Sardar Bahadur 
Ranjit Singh of Delhi vice-presidents. Among 
other office-bearers and those closely 
associated with the League were Sardar Beant 
Singh of Gurdaspur (secretary), Malik 
Mukhbain Singh, a judge of the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Tribunal, joint secretary, Sardar 
Kartar Singh Diwana propaganda secretary, 
Sardar Joginder Singh Man, Sardar Jaswant 
Singh Danewalia, Malik Hardit Singh, Sir 
Jogendra Singh, Sir Datar Singh and Bhai 
Shubhsher Singh, Rais of Arnauli. 

The League set up 22 branches in the 
districts of Karnal, Hissar, Ambala, Ludhiana, 
Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, Firozpur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Gurdaspur, Siakot, Sheikhupura, 
Gujranwala, Sargodha, Gujrat, Jehlum, 
Rawalpindi, Multan, Muzaffarabad, 
Montgomery and Lyallpur in the Punjab, and 
Peshawar in the North-West Frontier 
Province. An extensive campaign was 
launched across the Punjab to rally Sikh 
youths to join the defence forces. 
Representations were made to the 
government to encourage the Sikh intake. 
Pre-cadet training classes were started for 
college students at Khalsa College at Amritsar 
and Mohindra College at Patiala, which 
enabled a large number of young Sikhs to 
qualify for entry into the army as 
commissioned officers. With the end of War 
in 1945 ended the work of the League, and 
it ceased to function after November 1946. 
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KHALSA DHARAM SHASTAR, the Sikh 
manual of conduct enunciating Sikhs’ social 
and religious duties was prepared under the 
patronage of Sodhi Ram Narain Singh, a 
scion of the Sodhi family of Sri Anandpur 
Sahib and was published at Sri Gurmat Press, 
Amritsar, in the year Nanakshahi 445 (AD 
1914). The name of the author given in 
abbreviation may be deciphered as Avtar 
Singh Vahiria. The book contains 430 pages, 
excluding the introduction, the table of 
contents, the Anandpur genealogical table 
and a corrigendum. It is a manual of Sikh 
ceremonial and tenets; hence the name Pirab 
Mimansa (after Parva Mimansa describing 
the Vedic ritual). 

The book, according to the author, was 
written to preserve Sikhism in its pure form 
which appeared to him to be becoming 
garbled. The manuscript had been sent to 
various Sikh authorities and some 
amendments made in the light of suggestions 
received. The author claims to have given a 
true interpretation of the Sikh way of life as 
communicated by Sikhs who were 
contemporary of the Gurus and as supported 
by the Janam Sakhis, the Sri Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granth, and handwritten pothis or books 
available in various gurdwaras. He supports 
his argument by quotations from the Gura 
Granth Sahib, the Dasam Granth, Bhai 
Gurdas’ Varan and the Rahitndmas or books 
on the Sikh code of conduct. 

The book stresses the independent 
identity of the Sikh faith. It is argued that 
Sikhism has its own individual philosophy, 
code of conduct and symbols and its own 
scripture. The author states that the Sikhs 
have respect for the Vedas, Shastras and other 
religious books, but they do not accept them 
as their scripture; that status belongs to the 
Gurti Granth Sahib only. At the same time 
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the author contends that Sikhism is part and 
parcel of Hinduism; it is a branch of 
Hinduism purified by removing evils that had 
crept into this ancient religion. 

The contents are divided into nine parts, 
each with a separate heading. The first part 
is devoted to establishing the superiority of 
Sikh faith, the second deals with the rituals 
connected with the Gurii Granth Sahib, the 
third is concerned with initiation ceremony 
of the Khalsa and the fourth describes the 
Khalsa code of conduct. The succeeding parts 
deal with Sikh shrines and institutions, 
punishments to be awarded for violation of 
the code, and social ceremonies and rites. 
The author has set down exhaustively the 
traditional rituals and ceremonies of Sikhism, 
classifying and elaborating practices, 
injunctions and penalties. Yet there are 
assertions contrary to Sikh belief and norms. 
For instance, admitting the abolition by Guru 
Gobind Singh of the personal guriship and 
accepting the apotheosization of the Guru 
Granth Sahib, the author suggests that there 
should be seats set apart in the gurdwaras for 
the descendants of the Gurus. Also, he favours 
a different form of initiation for Sikh women 
and suggests that they need not keep the 
kirpan like men. 

AtS. 


KHALSA DIWAN, afterwards renamed 
Central Malva Khalsa Pritinidhi Diwan, 
Nabha, was formed on 1 January 1906 at a 
large conclave of the Sikhs held in the 
princely town. The inspiration came from 
Tikka Ripudaman Singh (1883-1943), heir 
apparent to the Nabha throne, who was a 
staunch advocate of the Singh Sabha 
doctrine, and his tutor Bhai Kahn Singh. A 
committee consisting of five members, 
Hazara Singh, Nihal Singh, Bedi Hukam 
Singh, Raghbir Singh and Mrhan Singh, was 
constituted the same day to administer the 
Diwan. To help the committee, Sodhi Hira 
Singh was nominated secretary and Gurdial 
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Singh assistant secretary. Among the aims of 
the Diwan were the propagation of the Sikh 
faith and the Sikh way of life and customs, 
spread of education among the Sikhs, uplift 
of women so as to bring them on equal 
footing with men, and better management 
of Sikh religious places. The Diwan remained 
fairly active in its appointed sphere of work 
till 1911, but after that it gradually lapsed 
into oblivion owing mainly to the waning 
interest on the part of Ripudaman Singh 
who became the Maharaja of Nabha after 
the death on 25 December 1911 of his father, 
Maharaja Sir Hira Singh. 

S.S.A. 


KHALSA DIWAN AMRITSAR, established at 
Amritsar on 11 April 1883 to oversee and 
provide direction to the work of the Singh 
Sabha. This reform movement had originated 
in Amritsar with the formation of the first 
Singh Sabha on 1 October 1873. Singh 
Sabhas began springing up in other places, 
the one at Lahore being formed on 2 
November 1879. Amritsar and Lahore Singh 
Sabhas joined hands to evolve a common 
platform under the name of General Sabha 
set up at Amritsar on 11 April 1880. The 
General Sabha turned itself on 11 April 1883 
into the Khalsa Diwan, the central body to 
which thirty-six Singh Sabhas were initially 
affiliated. The Licutenant- Governor of the 
Punjab and Raja Bikram Singh of Faridkot 
were its patrons with Baba Khem Singh Bedi 
as president and Bhai Gurmukh Singh as 
chief secretary. The Diwan addressed itself 
to the tasks of religious and social reform 
and the promotion of education. It was the 
first representative organization of the Sikhs 
and at the time of the visit to Amritsar of the 
Governor-General, Lord Dufferin, it 
presented to him on 11 April 1885 an address 
stressing mainly the  cducational 
backwardness of the community and seeking 
the means to redress it. But the Diwan 
suffered a setback as a schism occurred 
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between the Amritsar and Lahore Singh 
Sabhas. The Lahore group was especially 
critical of the way Baba Khem Singh Bedi, 
being a direct lineal descendant of Guru 
Nanak, was apotheosized by his followers and 
how he sat in the sangat on a special seat, 
gadaila or cushion even in the presence of 
the Guru Granth Sahib for which reason the 
Amritsar group was pejoratively called the 
Gadaila Party. Opinion was sharply divided 
at the annual meeting of the Khalsa Diwan 
in April 1884 when the Rawalpindi Singh 
Sabha under the influence of Baba Khem 
Singh proposed that the name of the Singh 
Sabha be changed to Sikh Singh Sabha to 
enable non-baptized Sikhs to enroll as 
members, This was strongly opposed by the 
Lahore spokesman, Bhai Gurmukh Singh, 
and the meeting broke up in confusion. 
The publication in May 1885 ofa book in 
Urdu entitled Khurshid Khalsa, written by Bava 
Nihal Singh, caused further antagonism 
between the two groups. The book contained 
passages against the government and in 
favour of Maharaja Duleep Singh who had 
by that time turned a rebel. To this the Lahore 
party objected and asked the author to 
withdraw the book. Gurmukh Singh as 
secretary of the Khalsa Diwan issued a letter 
in October 1885, clearing the Diwan of any 
connection with the publication and throwing 
the entire blame on the author, who had the 
backing of the Amritsar faction. As the 
differences came to a head, the Lahore group 
split from the parent body and set up on 11 
April 1886 a separate organization called the 
Khalsa Diwan Lahore. The truncated 
Amritsar Diwan was left with fewer than 10 
Singh Sabhas affiliated to it — three 
important ones among them being those of 
Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Faridkot. A new 
constitution of the Diwan adopted in 
September 1887 failed to stem the decline; it 
in fact accelerated the process. Under the 
new scheme the Diwan split itself into two 
divisions — the upper house called Mahan 
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Khand representing the aristocracy and the 
lower house Saman Khand representing the 
common people. Baba Khem Singh was 
president of the former and Man Singh, 
manager of Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, of 
the latter, with Raja Bikram Singh as patron 
at the apex. The Diwan became defunct with 
the establishment of the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
in 1902. 
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KHALSA DIWAN KHARA SAUDA BAR was 
established in 1912 by Jathedar Kartar Singh 
of Jhabbar, who became famous in the 
struggle for the liberation of gurdwaras. The 
Diwan’s membership consisted mostly of Jatt 
Sikhs of the Virk clan who were concentrated 
in several villages (Jhabbar being cne of 
them) around Chiharkana in the Lower 
Chenab Canal Colony in Sheikhttpura 
district. Initially, this Diwan was engaged in 
purely religious and reformist activities and 
worked especially for the spread of education 
among Sikhs of this area. During 1919, in 
the wake of the Jallidanvala massacre, the 
Diwan veered round to politics and 
redesignated itself Akalt Dal Khara Sauda 
Bar, ultimately merging with the Shiromani 
Akali Dal established in December 1920. 
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KHALSA DIWAN LAHORE, formed on 11 
April 1886 by a group of Sikhs who follow- 
ing a schism had severed their connections 
with the Khalsa Diwan Amritsar. Bhai Attar 
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Singh, chief of Bhadaur, was named presi- 
dent and Bhai Gurmukh Singh chief 
secretary. The Diwan was formally registered 
with the government on 19 February 1892. 
The membership comprised representatives 
of the Singh Sabhas affiliated to it as well as 
those from states where no Singh Sabhas 
existed. Among the aims and objects of the 
Diwan were the restoration of Sikhism to its 
pristine purity, propagation of education 
especially among women, development of 
Punjabi language and publication of books 
on Sikh history and religion. The Diwan 
gained popularity among the Sikhs owing 
especially to the unremitting campaign 
launched by its leaders such as Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh, Giani Ditt Singh and Bhai 
Jawahir Singh. Through platform speeches 
and through newspapers and tracts they 
preached the reformist creed of the Singh 
Sabha and derided the Amritsar Diwan and 
its policies as conservative. Gurmukh Singh 
had sponsored monthly Punjabi magazine 
Sudhararak in April 1886, followed by the 
weekly Khalsa Akhbar which started publica- 
tion from 13 June 1886. In the hands of 
Giani Ditt Singh the latter became a power- 
ful spokesman of the Lahore Diwan and its 
ideology. The number of the Singh Sabhas 
affiliated to the Diwan soon rose to above 
125. But the Diwan lost its verve and vigour 
with the death of Sir Attar Singh in 1896, 
of Gurmukh Singh in 1898 and of Ditt Singh 
in 1901. It was completely eclipsed after the 
formation of the Chief Khalsa Diwan in 
1902. 
See SINGH SABHA MOVEMENT 
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KHALSA DIWAN MAJHA, an association of 


' reformist Sikhs representing the districts of 


Lahore, Amritsar and Gurdaspur, was set up 
in 1904. The Singh Sabha movement had 
created among the Sikhs a new 
consciousness for the need to reform their 
religious and social practices. Early in 1904, 
Risaldar Basant Singh of Naushahra 
Pannuan, in Tarn Taran sub-division of 
Amritsar district, celebrated the marriage of 
his daughter. Although the actual marriage 
ceremony was performed in accordance with 
the Sikh rites of Anand sanctioned and 
popularized by the Singh Sabha, it was 
marked by much extravagance and 
ostentauion. This was disliked by his reformist 
friend, Zaildar Sham Singh of Kairon. Their 
mutual discussions led to a representative 
meeting being called in February of 1904 in 
the precincts of Sri Darbar Sahib, Tarn 
Taran. The meeting decided to establish a 
society by the name of Khalsa Diwan Majha. 
Basant Singh prepared the draft of a 
constitution which he circulated to different 
Singh Sabhas. A specially designated 
religious sub-committee was charged with 
scrutinizing it. Risaldar Basant Singh was 
elected president and Zaildar Sham Singh 
secretary. Kairon served as the headquarters, 
but monthly meetings were to be held by 
rotation in neighbouring villages so as to 
maximize local participation. 

In its earlier years, the Diwan focussed 
attention primarily on two-fold activity. First, 
a group of preachers and singers toured 
villages urging Sikh farmers to simplify 
marriages, to avoid large dowrics, and to 
give up drugs and alcohol. Secondly, the 
Diwan attempted to reform the style of 
religious fairs at Sri Darbar Sahib, Tarn 
Taran. While supposedly religious in nature, 
the monthly Amavas fair at Tarn Taran had 
become notorious for immorality and 
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general misconduct. The Khalsa Diwan 
Majha made a transformation of the fair a 
primary goal. Monthly gatherings and day- 
long preaching sessions, appealed to visitors 
to worship rather than indulge in frivolity, a 
campaign that soon led to a marked 
improvement in the tone of the fair. 
Similarly, the Diwan led a campaign to 
remove idols from Sri Darbar Sahib, Tarn 
Taran, and generally to reform the 
management. Pressure on the priests almost 
precipitated armed clashes and bloodshed 
on several occasions, but because of 
mediation by prominent Sikhs, notably Bhai 
Mohan Singh Vaid, the atmosphere 
surrounding the shrine improved. 

The first annual conference of the Diwan 
was held on 17-19 February 1905, at Tarn 
Taran. In addition to preaching, the 
gathering passed resolutions on a wide range 
of social issues. Twelve of the fifteen 
resolutions adopted dealt with details of 
marriage ceremonial]. Large dowries were to 
be shunned, simplified ceremonies adopted 
and expenses minimized. Another resolution 
called on the government to introduce 
Punjabi as a medium of instruction in schools. 
Yet another resolution contained an appeal 
for Sikhs to replace the fun and levity 
surrounding the Holi festival with a day of 
worship and manly sports as introduced by 
Guru Gobind Singh in the form of Hola 
Mahalla. A final resolution emphasized the 
need for abstinence from alcohol and drugs 
in general, 

During 1905, the Diwan held meetings 
and implemented the resolutions. The 
second annual conference, in April 1906, 
focussed primarily on fratricidal cleavage 
between two clans of Jatts, Dhillon and Bal. 
Through misunderstandings, the two clans 
had no dealings or relationships since the 
fifteenth century. Joint deliberations and 
prayer helped alleviate the tension, with the 
result that the clans gave up their traditional 
antipathy and rescinded the ban on mutual 
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relationships, and resolved to be brothers of 
the Khalsa fraternity. The conference also 
decided to set up missionary centres, each 
covering villages within a radius of 8 km, to 
provide a sustained and institutionalized form 
of prachar that would reach the largest 
number of Sikhs. But dearth of suitable 
preachers was a handicap. A special 
committee studied the problem and a 
training institution, the Khalsa Pracharak 
Vidyala of Tarn Taran, was established on 6 
November 1906. With this the headquarters 
of the Diwan were also shifted from Kairon 
to Tarn Taran. The secretary, Nihal Singh of 
Kairon, and Bhai Mohan Sifigh Vaid of Tarn 
Taran, worked strenuously for the success of 
the enterprise. 

The third annual session of the Diwan 
was held on 9-10 April 1907, during a period 
of political unrest in the Punjab. The 
conference adopted strong resolutions calling 
upon the government to reduce enhanced 
land revenue and water rates and to modify 
the new colonization measure that adversely 
affected agriculture mainly in the hands of 
the Sikhs in central Punjab. The conference 
also discussed the deteriorating management 
of Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, and urged 
government intervention to improve the 
administration. Another resolution urged the 
government to transfer the landed property 
of Gurdwara at Nankana Sahib from the name 
of the mahant to the Gurdwara itself. 

At this time, deliberate attempts were 
being made by vested interests to create a rift 
and mistrust among the Sikhs of different 
regions such as Majha, Malva and Doaba, 
leading to misunderstandings among the 
respective Khalsa Diwans. The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan finally made an effort to resolve such 
difficulties by suggesting that all organizations 
associate themselves more completely with 
the central body. Sardar Harbans Singh of 
Atari and Professor Jodh Singh specifically 
called on the Majha Diwan to merge with the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan in order to set a 
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precedent and heal split within the 
community. Members of the Khalsa Diwan 
Majha debated the issue for almost a year 
and eventually decided in early 1908 to sink 
mutual differences for the common good of 
the Panth. On 8 February 1908, the executive 
committee of the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
approved merging of the groups together 
and redesignating the Khalsa Diwan Majha 
as the Majha Prachar Sub-committee, Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. Sardar Sant Singh of Rastlpur 
was appointed its chairman. The new body 
met for the first time at Kairon in March 
1908 to plan and to prepare for a fourth 
conference at Raja Jang in Lahore district, a 
site chosen primarily because of the 
prevalence of sharp divisions among local 
Sikhs into high and low castes. The following 
year, a new school was opened at Kairon that 
helped spread women’s education, but the 
transfer of authority for the Khalsa Pracharak 
Vidyala to the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
undermined the unity as well as the 
importance of the Majha Prachar Sub- 
committee, and by 1910 it became 
inoperative. 

During its short existence, the Khalsa 
Diwan Majha contributed to reform 
programmes and prepared the ground for 
future work by the Chief Khalsa Diwan in 
both urban and rural areas. The organization 
was one of the first to draw the attention of 
Sikhs to conditions within holy shrines and 
thereby contributed. to an awareness that 
ultimately led to the gurdwara reforms of the 
1920’s. Like many of its sister associations, 
‘the Diwan responded to regional problems 
and then in a spirit of magnanimity ended its 
own separate activities for the larger good of 
the community. 
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KHALSA DIWAN MALAYA, a religious 
organization of Sikhs in Malaysia, was 
established on 27 December 1903 at Taiping 
(4°-51'N, 100°-44'E) ata divanat the gurdwara 
of the Malaya State Guides celebrating the 
birth anniversary of Guru Gobind Singh. The 
Khalsa Diwan was assigned to promoting Sikh 
religion, managing Sikh temples or gurdwaras 
in Malaya, securing the educational 
advancement of the Sikh youth and to 
providing facilities for the teaching of Punjabi 
language. An executive committee consisting 
of 21 members from different towns from 
Alor Star (6°-07'N, 100°-22'E) in the north to 
Kuala Lumpur (3°-09'N, 101°-43'E) in the 
south was elected. The members of the Khalsa 
Diwan were expected to be amntdhari Sikhs 
maintaining the five symbols of the Khalsa 
and subscribing to the tenets of the faith. A 
missionary fund was opened to provide for 
a cadre of preachers and scripture-readers. 
Sikh scholars and lecturers were invited from 
India to address the religious d?vans and a 
series of tracts and pamphlets on Sikhism 
was launched. In 1925, the Diwan obtained 
legal recognition for Sikh marriages 
solemnized under the Indian Anand Marriage 
Act. In 1933 was convened a Sikh women’s 
conference which led to the establishment 
of the Malaya Istri Satsang. On 24 September 
1950, Gurti Nanak Institution, a regular 
school with admission open to all 
communities, was started in Ipoh. The Khalsa 
Diwan Malaya was affiliated to the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan of Amritsar. It also retained its 
interest in the religious and political 
developments in the Punjab, which were 
often discussed at its periodical conferences. 
Differences of opinion on the questions of 
affiliation with the moderate Chicf Khalsa 
Diwan and the lukewarm attitude of the 
executive of the Khalsa Diwan Malaya towards 
the Kamagatc Maru sufferers led to the 
establishment of a separate Khalsa Diwan at 
Selangor in January 1918. The rift was 
complete during the annual Sikh conference 
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held jointly by the two Diwans in 1919 at 
Penang. The dissident groups strongly 
disapproved of the Chief Khalsa Diwan’s pro- 
government views on the Jallianvala Bagh 
massacre and opposed the executive’s 
proposal to remit its surplus funds to that 
Diwan. Kalgidhar Diwan Malaya as a parallel 
central body was established in place of the 
Khalsa Diwan Selangor. Annual] conferences 
continued to be held jointly till 1927, but 
repeated efforts to reunite the two Diwans 
proved abortive. 

Mv:S. 


KHALSA DIWAN SOCIETY, at Vancouver in 
Canada, formed on 13 March 1909, with Seva 
Singh as president, was incorporated on 23 
February 1915 under the Societies Act, with 
the primary object of promoting Sikh teach- 
ing and way of life, establishing and main- 
taining gurdwaras and appointing ministers 
and missionaries. With fresh influx of Sikh 
immigrants during the 1960’s the scope of 
the Society’s activity widened. One of the 
major concerns then was to secure the immi- 
grants their rights as full partners in the life 
of that nation, and the constitution was 
amended to this end in 1970. 

The Society influenced, both directly 
and indirectly, the individual and collec- 
tive activities of its members. Besides pro- 
viding them with a moral anchor, it was 
their meeting point socially as well. Under 
its auspicies, several new gurdwaras such as 
those at places like New Westminster, 
Abbotsford, Victoria, Port Alberni, Lake 
Cowichan and Nanaimo were established. 
The Society set up a library, published 
books on Sikh religion and history and 
sponsored competitions in gurbani recital . 
The gurdwaras affiliated to it also published 
a bi-weekly newspaper, Canadian Sikh 
Samachar. The society steadfastly cam- 
paigned for the recognition of the legiti- 
mate rights not only of the Sikhs but of all 
Indian immigrants. It helped them acquire, 
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in 1947, the municipal, provincial and fed- 
eral franchise and, in 1951, a special agree- 
ment which annulled the 1908 legislation, 
commonly known as ‘the continuous voy- 
age legislation’ and fixed a quota system 
for Indian immigrants. This agreement was 
terminated in 1968 whenceforth, under the 
new immigration regulations, the immi- 
grants from India were to be treated on 
the same basis as those from other 
countries. 

K.S.S. 


KHALSA MAHIMA, literally praise of the 
Khalsa, is a short poem by Gurt’ Gobind 
Singh inserted at the end of the thirty-three 
Savaiyye in the Dasam Granth. The language 
is Braj Bhasa, i.e. medieval Hindi of the 
Mathura-Agra region. The setting is provided 
by an incident which occurred during a Divali 
feast Gurii Gobind Singh gave at Anandpur. 
On that occasion the high-caste Pandit Kesho 
was inivited to eat after the Khalsa had feasted. 
Kesho felt slighted for, as a Brahman, he 
should have taken precedence over all others. 
Guru Gobind Singh uttered this hymn 
exalting the Khalsa: 

I have won my battles through the favour 
of my Sikhs; 

Through their favour have I been able to 
dispense largesse. 

Through their favour my troubles have 
receded, 

And through their favour my prosperity 
expanded. 

It is through their favour that I acquired 
knowledge. . 

Through their favour I subdued my ene- 
mies, 

Through their favour am I exalted, 

There are, else, millions of such humble 
persons as me. 

Let my body, my mind, my head, my 
wealth, and all that is mine 

Be dedicated to their service. 

As in the hukamnamas, in this poem also 
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we see the deep fellow feeling that existed 
between Gurt Gobind Singh and his Khalsa. 
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KHALSA NAMAH, by Bakht Mall, a Persian 
manuscript prepared during 1810-14, is a 
history of the Sikhs from the time of Gurit 
Nanak (1469-1539) to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Copies of the 
manuscript, unpublished so far, are 
preserved in British Library; Royal Asiatic 
Society, London; Panjab University, Lahore; 
Khalsa College, Amritsar; and in Dr Ganda 
Singh’s personal collection at Punjabi 
University, Patiala. The author came of a 
Kashmiri Brahman family some of whose 
members had served at the Mughal court 
during the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan 
(1628-58). One of Bakht Mall’s ancestors, 
Lachchhi Ram or Lachhman Das, came to 
Lahore during the reign of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah (1719-48), shifting soon 
after to Delhi. Bakht Mall received his 
education in Persian and Arabic at Delhi 
and worked for a time as munshi or clerk to 
Diwan Ganga Ram, a representative of the 
Sikh government. He also served briefly Bhai 
Lal Singh, ruler of Kaithal. Upon the 
occupation of Delhi by the British in 1803, 
Bakht Mail took up service under them. In 
1805, when Lord Lake came to the Punjab 
in pursuit of the Maratha chief, Jasvant Rao 
Holkar, Bakht Mall, who was then on the 
staff of Sir John Malcolm (1769-1833), 
accompanied his master to Amritsar. It was 
during his short stay in the Punjab that he 
collected information later to write his 
history of the Sikhs which, as he himself 
records, he prepared at the instance of John 
Malcolm. He states that he had attempted 
two books on the history of the Sikhs, a 
detailed one and an abridged one. The 
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former, when only half-finished, was stolen, 
and the latter was taken away by John 
Malcolm. What he rewrote has come down 
to us as Khalsa Namah. John Malcolm relied 
upon this work a great deal in the writing of 
his own Sketch of the Sikhs. 

The author’s foreword in Khalsa Namah 
is followed by an account of the Sikh Guras; 
war of succession among the sons of 
Aurangzib; activities of Wazir Khan of 
Sirhind; the passing away of Gurii Gobind 
Singh; destruction of Sirhind by Sikhs; 
capture of Banda Singh; rise of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani and his invasions of India; Mu’'in ul- 
Mulk (Mir MannQ); persecution of the Sikhs; 
the rise of Sikhs to power in the Punjab; 
Maratha excursions into Sikh territories; rise 
and fall of George Thomas; rise of the British 
power in India; Holkar’s flight to the Punjab 
and his truce with Lord Lake; and the affairs 
of the cis-Sutlej Sikh chiefs. The lives of the 
Gurus are narrated in the traditional style, 
but the author is on a surer historical ground 
as he approaches his own time. His account 
of events in the cis-Sutlej region around the 
turn of the eighteenth century is especially 
significant. 

Besides Khalsa Namah, Bakht Mall wrote 
some other books as well, among them 
Gulistan-i-Khayal, Bagh-o-bahar, Louis Namah 
and Hal-Mukhtisar Ibtidai-i-Firqah-i-Sikhan. The 
last-named manuscript, a brief account of 
the lives of the Guris, is available in the 
personal collection of Dr Ganda Singh. 
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KHALSA NATIONAL PARTY was founded 
in 1936 by two Sikh aristocrats, Sir Sundar 
Singh Majithia and Sir Jogendra Singh, with 
a view primarily to contesting legislative 
elections in the Punjab under the new scheme 
of reforms introduced by the British under 
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the Government of India Act, 1935. 
According to the rules that were adopted to 
govern it, membership of the party was open 
to every person above 21 years of age who 
was willing to subscribe to the party’s creed, 
programme and practices. The party’s central 
organization was established at Amritsar. The 
work at the centre and in each district was 
guided by an executive committee. The 
central executive committee consisted of not 
more than thirty-one members including the 
party president. In each district the office- 
bearers were a president and a secretary, and 
the executive committee consisting of at least 
five members elected by the district 
organization. 

The five-point creed of the party was (1) 
to work for the realization of the ideals of 
Sikhism, i.e. the promotion of tolerance, 
individual freedom and brotherly feelings; 
(2) to work for the attainment of svardj or 
self-rule; (3) to work for the abolition of the 
Communal Award and its replacement by a 
just and national solution; (4) to endeavour 
to unite all sections of the Sikh Panth to save 
the Punjab from the establishment of 
communal hegemony; and (5) to work for 
raising the social and economic standard of 
the masses. 

The programme of the party was set out 
in fifteen points. It included the following 
general principles and purposes: to safeguard 
civil liberties and the freedom of expression 
of each community, to promote concord 
among the various communities and to 
protect the interests of minorities including 
the depressed classes. In the general 
economic sphere, the programme proposed 
to develop the resources of the province by 
harnessing urban and rural effort, to 
modernize the railway, to reduce the cost of 
administration and to relieve the burden of 
taxation, including land revenue and water 
rates, and to work for the relief of 
indebtedness. In the villages, it pledged to 
work for raising the standard of living by 
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improving methods of marketing, by 
increasing agricultural prices, by creating 
agricultural credit, by developing large-scale 
and cottage industries, and by opening new 
avenues for employment of the unemployed. 
In the field of education and culture, the 
programme aimed at providing gencral 
liberal, vocational and industrial education 
as well as making a particular effort to protect 
and promote the Punjabi language and 
Gurmukhi script. In relation to the British 
colonial administration, the party called for 
strengthening the defence forces by 
increasing the Indian element in the Indian 
army, for progressive Indianization of higher 
ranks, and for protecting the interests of the 
Sikh community more generally in 
recruitment to the services and in securing a 
full share of representation at the local, 
provincial and all-India level. 

As for electoral politics, the sixth point 
of the Party’s programme stated: “The Khalsa 
National Party, without merging itself in any 
communal party till the Communal Award is 
abolished, will co-operate with any party that 
works for similar aims and objects.” To put 
this principle and the overall programme 
into effect, party rules empowered the central 
organization to set up a parliamentary board 
for the purpose of selecting candidates, under 
the terms of the Government of India Act 
1935, 

At the polls, out of a total of thirty-three 
Sikh constituency seats in the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, the Khalsa Nationalists 
gained fourteen — eleven rural, two urban, 
and one other (women, landowners). The 
remaining Sikh seats were divided: ten rural 
went to the Shiromani Akali Dal and four 
rural and one other to their allies, the 
Congress Socialists, three rural to 
Independents, and one rural to Socialists. 
The newly elected Khalsa Nationalist 
members of the Legislative Assembly, in 
conjunction with the group led by Raja 
Narendra Nath of the Hindu Electoral Board, 
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then co-operated with the Unionist Party, a 
predominantly rural and Muslim coalition 
which held ninety-five out of 175 seats in the 
new Assembly, to form the provincial 
government. 

When the new ministry was formed on 1 
April 1937, Sir Sundar Singh Majithia took 
the oath of office as Minister of Revenue. In 
1938, he introduced one of a series of four 
major agrarian bills, the Restitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill, and the debate over 
its probable effects on the balance between 
rural and urban economic interests divided 
the party’s legislative delegation even though 
the Bill’s terms were generally consistent with 
the government’s and the party’s rural 
emphasis and programme. The agrarian bills 
were passed, but the outbreak of World War 
Ii, Muslim demand for partition, and 
prolonged litigation greatly limited their 
effects. 

The more significant division in Sikh 
politics towards the end of the 1930’s was the 
one which set the temporarily combined 
forces of the Shiromani Akali Dal and the 
Indian National Congress in opposition to 
the Unionist coalition government which 
included the Khalsa Nationalists. During the 
1936-37 election campaign, the Akalis 
characterized the Khalsa National Party as 
primarily a_ political instrument of 
conservative elements such as the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan and big landed interests. Yet 
the two Sikh parties shared certain basic 
concerns, e.g. opposition to the terms of the 
Communal Award that maintained the 
statutory majority for Punjab Muslims first 
given by the 1919 Montford Act and support 
for the recruitment of Sikhs to the military 
services, which became a crucial question 
with the outbreak of World War II and 
contributed to the Akali decision. The death 
in 1941 of Sir Sundar Singh Majithia 
considerably weakened the party even though 
he was succeeded in the cabinet by another 
Khalsa Nationalist, Dasaundha Singh. This 
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interim situation came to an end in March 
1942 when the Akali leader Baldev Singh 
forged a new Akali-Unionist pact and 
replaced Dasaundha Singh in the cabinet. 
Khalsa Nationalist members shifted to the 
new governing alliance, which eventually 
broke down owing to a split in the Unionist 
Party that followed the rise of the Muslim 
League. By the time the second provincial 
elections were held in January 1946, the 
Khalsa National Party was gone from the 
Punjab. 
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KHALSA PRACHARAK VIDYALA, TARN 
TARAN, an institution established in 1906 
by the Khalsa Diwan Majha. From its 
inception in 1904, the setting up of centres 
in the rural areas to conduct worship services 
and reform programmes among villagers 
had constituted a vital part of the Diwan’s 
mission. The new organizational structure 
in turn required preparation of specialists 
who, well-versed in Sikh theology, history 
and kirtan, could meet the needs of the 
masses. Following lengthy discussions and 
detailed planning, a committee comprising 
Sardar Sant Singh of Rasilpur, Risaldar 
Basant Singh of Naushahra Panniaan, Bhai 
Nihal Singh of Kairon, Baba Dial Singh of 
Kairon, Bhai Ishar Singh of Dhouwan, and 
Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid of Tarn Taran, was 
formed to establish a school, the Khalsa 
Pracharak Vidyala, at Tarn Taran, to train 
Sikh preachers. 

The Vidyala opened on 6 November 
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1906 and began instruction of young men 
in Bunga Bahoru attached to Sri Darbar 
Sahib, Tarn Taran. Although members of 
the advisory committee gave considerable 
part of their time to administering the 
institution and raising funds for it, Bhai Ishar 
Singh devoted his lifetime to it and became 
its headmaster and manager. Bhai Mohan 
Singh Vaid was the secretary and honorary 
lecturer in medicine. The curriculum 
included a two- year course on Sikh religion, 
comparative study of religious history of the 
Punjab and Sikhs, elementary knowledge of 
medicine (Azkmat), Braj Bhasha, katha or 
exposition of the Sikh texts, and kirtan or 
recitation with music. Khalsa Diwan Majha 
also moved its headquarters from Kairon to 
Tarn Taran early in 1907 and the school 
came under its direct supervision. A year 
later, the Diwan amalgamated itself with the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, and the Vidyala became 
part of the network of educational 
institutions that was developing in the 
Punjab under the aegis of the central body. 

The expanding role of the Vidyala in 
Sikh affairs soon necessitated purchase of 
separate facilities for training students. Land 
was secured at the present site, on the 
outskirts of Tarn Taran, and then a sustained 
effort was made to secure funds for the 
construction of a suitable building. The Chief 
Khalsa Diwan generated some funds, as did 
special appeals at annual sessions of the Sikh 
Educational Conference. The bulk of the 
building costs, however, came from local 
donations and especially those collected by 
Master Ishar Singh on numerous trips 
through South-East Asia. 

The ragis and pracharaks trained in the 
Vidyala soon earned respect for themselves 
and for their alma mater, as evidenced by 
the incessant pressure on the school to 
provide touring groups for virtually every 
religious occasion. 

During the last century or so the Vidyala 
has continued to expand and to incorporate 
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new programmes. Classes for Giani and 
Budhiman examinations have been added 
to the old curriculum. Free lodging is given 
to young Sikhs studying to become ragis and 
granthis. In 1973, the Sri Gurt Har Krishan 
Public School became part of the institution, 
thus combining religious education with 
preparation of the Sikh youth for many 
aspects of modern life. A local committee 
manages the two institutions under the 
auspices of the Chief Khalsa Diwan. 

Jyg.S. 


KHALSA UPDESHAK MAHAVIDYALA, 
GHARJAKH, a training institution for Sikh 
preachers, was established in 1901 by Sri 
Guru Singh Sabha, Gujranwala, now in 
Pakistan. The Gujranwala Singh Sabha, 
formed in 1888 and affiliated to the Khalsa 
Diwan Lahore, played an important role in 
the educational and social awakening of 
Punjabi Sikhs. Already it had opened a 
Khalsa High School, one of the first of its 
kind, in 1889, and a girls school, Istri 
Pathshala, in 1895. Its leaders next decided 
to provide another institution designed to 
meet the needs of Sikhs for religious 
education. Although Singh Sabhas 
attempted to reach the masses with ideals of 
reform, the paucity of preachers trained in 
history and religion proved a handicap. The 
Gujranwala Singh Sabha, therefore, sect up a 
Khalsa Updeshak School on 5 April 1901. 
With just five students to start with, Bhai Lal 
Singh was appointed its manager and Sundar 
Singh its headmaster. The school rapidly 
grew in popularity. However, as it often 
happens when two or more schools rely on 
the same constituency for finances, the High 
school and the Updeshak school soon 
became caught up in competition. In an 
attempt to minimize party bickering, Sadht 
Singh, extra assistant commissioner and a 
prominent Sikh leader, intervened in August 
1902 and worked out a compromise whereby 
the administration of both institutions was 
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transferred to the committee originally in 
charge of the Khalsa High School. But the 
arrangement did not work, and the Khalsa 
High School committee decided on 15 
December 1903 to neglect the interests of 
the younger institution. 

The necessity for training Sikhs in 
preaching and missionary work nevertheless 
remained, and fortunately the Singh Sabha 
of Gharjakh, a large village located close to 
Gujranwala, came to the rescue of the 
students and the faculty. Already running a 
granthi class, this Sabha merged it with the 
Updeshak school on 15 January 1904 and 
appointed Bhai Lal Singh and Giani Lahina 
Singh as joint teachers. The local dharamsala 
and the garden of Sardar Charhat Singh were 
utilized for other facilities. 

The subsequent history of the Gharjakh 
Updeshak Vidyala reflects the manner in 
which Sikhs developed an institution and 
then broadened it, as necessary, to meet a 
variety of needs. Outbreaks of famine and 
plague had left Hindu and Sikh children 
orphans vulnerable to Muslim and Christian 
proselytization. Sikhs of Gharjakh responded 
to an appeal by Sant Suraj Singh made on 30 
March 1904, and added an orphanage to the 
School, renamed Khalsa Updeshak School 
ate Yatimkhana (orphanage). The Khalsa 
Dharamsala thus became a home for the 
destitute children, managed by Jagat Singh, 
a retired havildar, and his wife. 

Students and staff rapidly became 
involved in a widening range of religious 
activity. In addition to performing daily kirtan 
at the Khalsa Dharamsala in the morning 
and Ramgarhia Dharamsala in the evening, 
on every piranmashi (full-moon day) they 
enriched the worship services at Gurdwara 
Rori Sahib, Eminabad. The school also 
helped form an Amrit Prachar Jatha or a 
group to administer the Sikh rites of 
initiation, Teams toured far-flung villages in 
Lyallpur, Sialkot and Gujranwala districts 
impressing upon the Sikh youth the 
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importance of amrit. 

The institution grew and prospered. The 
school became the Updeshak Mahavidyala, 
or college, with classes designed to prepare 
students for University examinations in Giani 
and Vidwan. On 23 February 1907, Sant Atar 
Singh laid the foundation-stone of a new 
building of the Khalsa Updeshak 
Mahavidyala. Although the buildings and the 
reputation of the Mahavidyala continued to 
expand, the institution was handed over to 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar, at the 
first session of the Sikh Educational 
Conference which took place at Gujranwala 
on 18-19 April 1908. The move was intended 
to set an example for centralizing all Sikh 
educational ventures and thereby ensuring 
Panthic unity. The first president of the sub- 
committee of the Diwan in charge of the 
Mahavidyala, Kanvar Prithipal Singh, served 
for several years. Other patrons of the school 
included Mangal Singh Man, Gurmukh 
Singh, an engineer by profession, Dr Mahan 
Singh, Tirath Singh, Dharam Singh and 
Chhahabar Singh. Sant Atar Singh 
continued his close association and 
frequently visited the Mahavidyala. After a 
decade of planning and hard work, a 
beautiful three-storeyed gurdwdra was 
opened on its premises. 

The Mahavidyala had three major 
components. The School held classes up to 
the fifth standard with Punjabi as the medium 
of instruction. After the fifth class, students 
could either pursue further academic studies 
or enroll in vocational training. There were 
arrangements for Giani and Vidwan classes 
as well as for music training for ragis. Besides 
preparing students for University 
examinations in Punjabi, the academic 
programme included obligatory courses in 
gurbani, Sikh theology, and history. The third 
element, vocational training, included 
tailoring and weaving. 

The Gharjakh Updeshak Mahavidyala ale 
Yatimkhana, a singular institution providing 
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service to the Sikh community in particular 
and to orphans in general, continued until 
1947 when partition of the country uprooted 
it. It was not revived in independent India. 
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KHAN CHHAPRI (locally known as simply 
Chhapri), a small village 8 km west of 
Goindval (31°-22'N, 75°-9'E) in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab, was visited successively 
by Guru Angad, Gura Amar Das, Gura Arjan 
and Gurt' Hargobind. Originally named 
Khanpur, the habitation had once been 
reduced to a ruined mound. During the time 
of Gurii Angad’s stay at Khadur Sahib, as 
records Sartiip Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 
once a severe drought hit the place. A yogi 
claiming supernatural powers and jealous 
of the Gurii’s popularity, incited the peasants 
against him saying, “You honour him [Gura 
Angad], a Khatri householder, as guru in 
preference to an ascetic like me. Now go to 
him for rain, or expel him from the place 
and I shall get you rain.” As the peasants 
went to the Guru, he spoke to them, “Rain 
and drought are by God’s Will. It cannot 
rain simply by my saying so.” Gura Angad 
thereupon left Khadir accompanied by Bhai 
Buddha and made his temporary abode on 
the mound of Khanpur. Yet there was no 
rain at Khadtr and the people were 
becoming critical of the yogi. Meanwhile, 
Baba (later Gurtii) Amar Das, who was at 
Goindval came to Khadir and, learning 
about what had happened, rebuked the 
peasants for their ill treatment of the Guru. 
It so happened that asthe yogi was being 
chastised by the villagers, it began raining. 
Baba Amar Das and the repentant peasants 
came to Khanpur and escorted the Gurit 
back to Khadir Sahib. 
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Once during the winter season, Guri 
Arjan (1563-1606), while travelling in these 
parts with a few attendants, was suddenly 
caught in rain and storm. Bhai Hema, poor 
inhabitant of Khanpur, extended the 
hospitality of his humble thatched hut, chhapri 


in Punjabi, to them. The chhapri was 


consecrated and Khanpur became Khan 
Chhapri. Gurii Hargobind also visited the 
place on his way to the Malva. The present 
building of Gurdwara Chhapri Sahib, raised 
during the 1970’s, comprises a marble-floored 
hall, with the sanctum in the middle. The 
dome above the sanctum is lined with 
porcelain chips and topped with a gold-plated 
pinnacle. In front of the hall is a spacious, 
marbled terrace and a small octagonal sarovar. 
The Gurdwara is administered by a local 
committee under the auspices of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 
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KHANDUR, village 23 km southwest of 
Ludhiana, has an historical shrine dedicated 
to Gurt’ Hargobind who visited the site in 
the course of his travels in these parts. The 
Gurdwara is located inside the village and 
consists of a Mafiji Sahib, the sanctum, and 
a divan hall. The sanctum, which is of older 
construction than the hall, isa domed square 
room with a narrow covered passage around 
its three sides and glass-panelled sliding 
doors on the fourth, opening on the hall. It 
has a marble floor and its walls are lined 
with flowered glazed tiles in white, green 
and pink. The Gurdwara is managed by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, through a local committee 
Besides the daily prayers and kirtan, a largely 
attended gathering takes place on the first 
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KHANU, BHAI, one of the prominent Sikhs 
mentioned by Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 15. 
He received the rites of initiation at the 
hands of Gura Angad and lived up to the 
time of Gurii Amar Das. As says Bhai Mani 
Singh, Szkhan di Bhagat Mala, he, accompa- 
nied by his son Maia and Bhai Govind, a 
Bhandari Khatri, once waited upon Guri 
Angad. “Enlighten us, O sustainer of the 
poor,” he begged, “about the virtue most 
precious.” “There is no virtue higher than 
love,” said the Gurt.. “Love God, remember 
Him always and sing His praises. Serve holy 
men ana help the needy with food and 
clothing.” Bhai Khanu, Maia and Govind 
took the Gurti’s precept and were counted 
among the leading disciples in the time of 
Gurti Amar Das. 
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KHANU, BHAI, a Chhura Khatri of the vil- 
lage of Dalla, in present-day Kapirthala dis- 
trict of the Punjab, was a devoted Sikh of the 
time of Gurti Amar Das. As the Guria once 
visited Dalla, Bhai Khanu led into his pres- 
ence a group of villagers including Bhai Tara, 
Bhai Vega Pasi, Bhai Ugari, Bhai Nandi 
Sadana, Bhai Ptro and Bhai Jhanda. He and 
his companions received initiation at his 
hands. The Guri, says Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan 
di Bhagat Mala, advised them to feed the 
needy. “To share one’s victuals with others,” 
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said he, “is the true yajva in this age of Kali.” 
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KHARA, village 7 km northwest of Tarn 
Taran (31°-27'N, 74°-56'E) along the Amritsar- 
Tarn Taran road, has two historical gurdwardas 
dedicated to Gurt Arjan (1563-1606), who 
sojourned here while the sarovar at Tarn 
Taran was being dug. 


GURDWARA MANJI SAHIB located inside the 
village marks the house where Gurti Arjan 
used to stay. The shrine, a marble-floored 
hall with the sanctum at the far end, was 
constructed in 1925. Above the sanctum 
where the Gura Granth Sahib is seated on a 
canopied marble throne are two storeys of 
square rooms with a pinnacled dome on top. 
Near the southeastern corner of the building 
is an old well said to have been dug during 
the Guru’s stay in the village. A basement 
room, circular in shape and about 3 metres 
across with a supporting column in the centre 
of it, is said to be the spot where the Guru 
had sat in meditation. 


GURDWARA DUKHNIVARAN SAHIB, about 200 
metres south of the village, is an octagonal 
room with a brick-paved terrace in front of 
it. To the east of it is the 15-metre square 
sarovar, originally a pond converted into a 
bathing tank during the time of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. There is another small serovar, 
octagonal in shape, near the entrancc gate. 

Both these Gurdwaras are affiliated to 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 


Committee. 
Gn.S. 
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KHARAK BHURA, a large village in Jind 
district of Haryana, was visited by Gurt Tegh 
Bahadur, who stayed here overnight while 
journeying from Dhamdhan to Jind. An old 
one-roomed shrine called Gurdwara Manji 
Sahib Naumi Patshahi exists to the east of 
the village. It is a small domed room, with 
the Gurt Granth Sahib seated on a podium 
in the centre. Near by is the modern adjunct 
of the Gurdwara, a flat-roofed building 
consisting of an assembly hall and a verandah 
on two-sides. The Gurdwara is affiliated to 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee and is administered by the local 
managing committee at Jind, which appoints 
a granthi or Scripture-reader, who also acts as 
the custodian of the shrine and of the lands 
attached to it. There are no Sikh families in 
the village. 
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KHARAK SINGH, a close associate of Bhai 
Maharaj Singh (d. 1856), saintly leader of 
the popular anti-British uprising of 1848- 
49. Nothing is known about his early life 
except that he came of a Jatt Sikh family. 
He was arrested near Sham Chaurasi, 
Hoshiarpur district, along with Bhai Maharaj 
Singh, on the night of 28-29 December 1849. 
When government decided to banish Bhai 
Maharaj Singh to Singapore, Kharak Singh 
offered to go with him. Under a British 
military guard, the two were put aboard the 
ship Muhammad Shah which left Calcutta on 
15 May 1850. Their fetters were for the first 
time removed only after the ship had en- 
tered the high seas. Kharak Singh devotedly 
served his leader till his (the latter’s) death 
on 5 July 1856. He himself was released soon 
after, but was not permitted to return to 
India. 
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KHARAK SINGH, BABA (1868-1963), Sikh 
political leader and virtually the first 
president of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, was born on 6 
June 1868 at Sialkot, now in Pakistan. His 
father, Rai Bahadur Sardar Hari Singh, was 
a wealthy contractor and industrialist. 
Kharak Singh, having passed his 
matriculation examination from Mission 
High School and intermediate from 
Murray College, both at Sialkot, joined 
Government College, Lahore, and was 
among the first batch of students who 
graduated from the Panjab University in 
1889. He then joined Law College, 
Allahabad, but could not complete _ his 
course owing to the death of his father and 
elder brother in quick succession. He 
returned to Sialkot to manage the family 
property. He started his public life in 1912 
as chairman of the reception committee of 
the 5th session of the Sikh Educational 
Conference held at Siakot. Three years 
later, as president of the 8th session of the 
Conference held at Tarn Taran, he 
surprised everyone by walking to the site 
of the conference breaking the custom of 
being carried in state on a buggy driven 
by six horses. He also refused permission 
for a resolution to be moved at the 
conference wishing victory to the British 
in World War I. 

It was the Jallianvala Bagh massacre of 
1919 which brought Kharak Singh actively 
into Sikh politics. In 1920, he became presi- 
dent of the Central Sikh League which un- 
der his direction led the Sikhs to partici- 
pate in the non-co-operation movement 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi. In 1921, he 
was elected president of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and in 
the y ar following also president of the 
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Punjab Provincial Congress Committee. He 
successfully led in 1921-22 the agitation for 
the restoration to the Sikhs of the keys of 
the Golden Temple treasury seized by the 
British Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, 
and underwent during this campaign the 
first of his numerous jail terms. Arrested 
on 26 November 1921 for making an anti- 
government speech, he was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment on 2 December 
1921, but was released on 17 January 1922 
when the keys of the toshakhana were also 
surrendered to him. He was, however, re- 
arrested soon and, on 4 April 1922, was 
awarded one year’s jail for running a fac- 
tory for manufacturing kirpans, one of the 
religious symbols of the Sikhs, and another 
three years on charges of making seditious 
speeches. He was sent to jail in distant Dera 
Ghazi Khan (now in Pakistan), where in 
protest against the forced removal of the 
turbans of Sikh and Gandhi caps of non- 
Sikh political prisoners, he discarded all his 
clothes except his kachhahira or drawers. 
Despite the extreme weather conditions of 
the place, he remained barebacked until 
he was released after his full term (twice 
extended for non-obedience of orders) on 
4 June 1927. He had unanimously been 
elected president in absentia of the Gurdwara 
Central Board (later redesignated 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee) constituted under the Sikh Gurdwaras 
Act, 1925, and was re-elected to the high 
office after fresh elections in 1930. He re- 
signed soon after, although he continued 
to work both for national independence and 
for the protection of Sikh interests. Earlier 
during 1928-29, he had vehemently opposed 
the Nehra Committee Report until the Con- 
gress Party shelved it and undertook to se- 
cure Sikhs’ concurrence in the framing of 
constitutional proposals in the future. He 
opposed, though without success, the Com- 
munal Award, which gave statutory majori- 
ty to Muslims in the Punjab and was in and 
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out of jail on several occasions for making 
what the government held to be seditious 
speeches. He was a firm protagonist of na- 
tional unity and opposed both the Muslim 
League’s demand for Pakistan and the Akali 
proposal for an Azad Punjab. After 1947, 
he stayed in Delhi in virtual retirement, and 
died there on 6 October 1963 at the ripe 
age of 95. 
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KHARAK SINGH, MAHARAJA (1801-1840), 
eldest son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was born 
on 9 February 1801. He was married to Chand 
Kaur, daughter of Jaimal Singh Kanhaiya, in 


‘1812. The Maharaja brought him up in the 


family’s martial tradition and assigned him 
to a variety of military expeditions. While 
barely six years old, he was given the nominal 
command of the Sheikhtpura expedition 
(1807); was placed in charge of the Kanhaiya 
estates in 1811; and deputed in 1812 to 
punish the recalcitrant chiefs of Bhimbar 
and Rajauri. He was invested with the 
command of Multan expedition (1818) as 
well as of Kashmir (1819). He was also sent 
on similar campaigns undertaken by Ranjit 
Singh for the conquest of Peshawar and 
against the Mazaris of Shikarpur. 

Frail in constitution, Kharak Singh as- 
cended the throne in June 1839 on the 
death of his father. From the very first day 
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he had to encounter the envy of his power- 
ful and ambitious minister, Dhian Singh 
Dogra. Dhian Singh resented especially the 
ascendancy of the royal favourite Chet 
Singh Bajva, a trusted courtier who had also 
been Kharak Singh’s tutor. The Dogras 
started a whispering campaign against the 
Maharaja as well as against Chet Singh. It 
was given out that both the Maharaja and 
his favourite were surreptitiously planning 
to make over the Punjab to the British and 
surrender to them six dnnds in every rupee 
of the State revenue and that the Sikh army 
would be disbanded. To lend credence to 
these rumours, some fake letters were pre- 
pared and discreetly intercepted. Gulab 
Singh Dogra, Dhian Singh’s elder brother, 
was charged to work upon Kharak Singh’s 
son, Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh, then travel- 
ling in his company from Peshawar to 
Lahore. Misled by these fictitious tales, the 
young prince became estranged from his 
father. 

Matters came to a climax when, in Oc- 
tober 1839, Dhian Singh made a plot to 
assassinate Chet Singh. Early on the morn- 
ing of 9 October the conspirators entered 
the Maharaja’s residence in the Fort and 
assassinated Chet Singh in the presence of 
their royal master, who vainly implored 
them to spare the life of his favourite. 

Kharak Singh was removed from the 
Fort and he remained virtually a prisoner 
in the hands of Dhian Singh. Kanvar Nau 
Nihal Singh took the reins of the govern- 
ment into his own hands, but he was help- 
less against the machinations of his minis- 
ter, who continued to keep father and son 
separated from each other. Dhian Singh 
subjected Kharak Singh to strict restraint 
upon the pretext that he might not escape 
to the British territory. Doses of slow poi- 
son were administered to the Maharaja, who 
was at last delivered by death on 5 Novem- 
ber 1840 from a lonely and disgraceful 
existence. 
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KHARAK SINGH, RAJA (1850-1877), son of 
Raja Randhir Singh, ascended the gaddi of 
Kapurthala state on 12 May 1870. He suffered 
from a permanent ailment for which reason 
the administration was entrusted to a council. 
Kharak Singh died in 1877 at the early age 
of 27, and was succeeded by his five-year-old 
son, Jagatjit Singh. 
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KHATKAR, a village 8 km to the northwest 
of Jind (29°-18'N, 76°-19'E) in Haryana, 
claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara Naum1 
Patshahi, in memory of Gura Tegh Bahadur, 
who made a hale here on his way from 
Dhamdhan to Jind. It is said that a notorious 
chaudhart of the village, Dal by name, set 
some of his henchmen to steal the Gurit’s 
horses. The thieves entered the camp at 
night, but as they unfastened the horses they 
felt that they could see no more. They 
restored the horses to their posts and 
regained their eyesight. In utter bafflement 
they came away without their booty. In the 
morning the villagers, including Dal, came 
to apologize to the Gurti. The Guru forgave 
them and instructed thein in the pious way 
of living. He also helped them to dig wells 
in the village. 
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The Gurdwara is a small domed room 
which has the Gurtt Granth Sahib installed 
in it. It is under the control of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee and is attached to the local managing 
committee at Jind which appoints a granthi 
who lives on the premises and looks after 
the shrine and the lands attached to it. 
There is scarcely any Sikh population in the 
village. 
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KHEDA, BHAI, a Soini Khatri, has been 
mentioned by Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 13, 
among prominent Sikhs of the time of Gurt 
Nanak. 
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KHEDA, BHAI, a Brahman resident of 
Khem Karan, in present-day Amritsar 
district, was a devout Sikh of the time of 
Guru. Amar Das. According to Sarup Das 
Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, Kheda was initially 
a staunch worshipper of the goddess Durga 
and regularly went on pilgrimage to 
Javalamukhi. Once, on his way to the temple, 
he broke journey at Goindval to wait on 
Gurti Amar Das. However, as he learnt about 
the Gurit’s injunction that visitors must 
partake of food in the community kitchen 
before seeing him, he, proud of his caste, 
refused to comply and resumed his journey 
without seeing the Guru. But soon after, 
says the ckronicler, the zoddess appeared 
to him in a vision and admonished him for 
turning away from Gurt Amar Das. Kheda 
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retraced his steps to Goindval, ate in the 
Gurt ka Langar and proceeded to bow at 
the Guru’s feet. He became a disciple and 
earned the Gurt’s blessing by his devotion. 
The Gurit appointed him head of a mafji or 
preaching district. His successors built in 
his memory a shrine at Khem Karan which 
was. destroyed in the Indo-Pakistan war of 
1965. 
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KHEM KARAN (31°-8'N, 74°-3'E), a small 
border town in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab, has two historical shrines dedicated 
one each to Gurii Amar Das and Gurit Tegh 
Bahadur. 


GURDWARA THAMM SAHIB, near the Kasiir Gate, 
marks the site of a manji or preaching centre 
established by Gurti Amar Das (1479-1574) 
through Bhai Kheda, a Brahman worshipper 
of goddess Durga converted to Sikhism. The 
Gurti had given to Bhai Kheda a log pillar 
(thamm in Punjabi) which, preserved as a 
sacred relic, gave the shrine its name. The 
old shrine and the holy thamm were destroyed 
during the Indo-Pakistan war in 1965. The 
present building, a small flat-roofed hall, 
including the sanctum, was raised by the local 
sangat in 1966. A new log brought from 
Goindval, once the seat of Gurtii Amar Das, 
has replaced the old relic. An old well on the 
premises is believed to date from Bhai 
Kheda’s days. The Gurdwara is maintained 
by the local sangat. The death anniversary of 
Gurtt Amar Das falling in August-September 
is marked by special divans. 
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GURDWARA GURUSAR SAHIB marks the spot, 400 
metres south of Khem Karan town, where Gurt 
Tegh Bahadur (1621-75) once stayed during 
his visit to the town. The old shrine was 
reconstructed in 1903 by Lala Kanshi Ram, a 
rich. philanthropist of Firozpur. This building 
was destroyed during the 1965 war with 
Pakistan. The present structure raised during 
1966-67 comprises a small hall, adjoining a 
domed sanctum. The Gurdwara is maintained 
by the local sangat. Special gatherings take 
place on every full-moon day and on all major 
anniversaries on the Sikh calendar. 
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KHEM KARAN, BHAI, son of Paira Mall, a 
Khatri of Pasrir in Sialkot district (now in 
Pakistan), married Bibi Rup Kaur, daughter 
of Guru Har Rai at Kiratpur on 3 December 
1662. The couple after a brief stay at Pasrar 
shifted to Kiratpur. 

See RUP KAUR, BIBI 
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KHEM KAUR, daughter of Jodh Singh 
Kalalvala and granddaughter of Sahib Singh 
Bhangi of Gujrat, was married in 1816 to 
Prince Kharak Singh, eldest son of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. She survived her husband and 
helped anti-British forces in the second Anglo- 
Sikh war (1849) for which reason her jagirs 
were considerably reduced. 
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KHEM SINGH BEDI, BABA SIR (1832-1905), 
one of the founders of the Singh Sabha 
movement, was born on 21 February 1832 at 
Kallar, a small town in Rawalpindi district, 
now in Pakistan. He was a direct descendant, 
in the thirteenth place, of Gurt: Nanak. He 
received the rites of amritat the hands of the 
celebrated Baba Bir Singh of Naurangabad. 
His father Baba Atar Singh was killed in a 
family feud on 25 November 1839. Khem 
Singh and his elder brother Sampiran Singh 
inherited jagzrs in the Jalandhar Doab along 
with 41 villages in Dipalpur tahsil of Gugera, 
later Montgomery (Sahival), district. On the 
annexation of the Punjab to the British 
dominions in 1849, 14 of these villages were 
resumed by the new government. 

During the uprising of 1857; Baba Khem 
Singh assisted the British in quelling a loca] 
revolt in Gugera district. He personally took 
part in a number of skirmishes, proving 
himself an excellent marksman with gun and 
rifle. While accompanying Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner Berkeley on a drive to reopen 
communications with Multan, Khem Singh 
distinguished himself in a cavalry charge on 
21 September 1857. The following day he 
barely escaped death in an ambush in which 
Berkeley was killed. The Government of India 
bestowed on him a khill’at or robe of honour 
of the value of 1,000 rupees and a double 
barrelled rifle. His jagtrs were enhanced from 
time to time and, towards the end of his life, 
his possessions in land in Montgomery district 
alone amounted to 28,272 acres. He was 
appointed a magistrate in 1877 and an 
honorary munsif in 1878. He was made 
Companion of the Indian Empire (C.1.E.) in 
1879, was nominated to the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council in 1893, and when the 
Indian Council Act was extended to the 
Punjab in 1897, he was among the first non- 
official members nominated to the Punjab 
legislature. He was knighted in 1898 
(K.C.1.E.). 

Baba Khem Singh was sensitive to the 
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decline that had set in Sikh society after the 
occupation of the Punjab by the British and 
to the inroads being made by Christian 
proselytization. The gravity of the situation 
was brought home to the community 
dramatically when, at the beginning of 1873, 
four Sikh students of the Amritsar Mission 
School proclaimed their intention of 
renouncing their faith and embracing 
Christianity. The Sikhs convened a meeting 
at Amritsar on 30 July 1873, led by Baba 
Khem Singh Bedi, Sardar Thakur Singh 
Sandhanvalia and Kanvar Bikrama Singh of 
Kapurthala. As a result of their deliberations, 
a society called Sri Gurai Singh Sabha was 
established at a largely attended gathering 
on the occasion of Dussehra, 1 October 1873. 

Singh Sabhas began to spring up at other 
places as well. A co-ordinating Khalsa Diwan 
was formed at Amritsar on 12 April 1883, 
with Baba Khem Singh as president and Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh of Lahore as chief secretary. 
Serious differences, however, soon arose 
between the two. Baba Khem Singh, being a 
direct descendant of Gurit Nanak, was 
glorified by his followers which was resented 
by many. At the Baisakhi divan at Amritsar in 
1884, he was given the customary cushioned 
seat in the presence of the Gurt Granth 
Sahib. The group led by Bhai Gurmukh Singh 
protested. A schism arose. Baba Khem Singh’s 
supporters were commonly burlesqued as 
gadaila party. 

A separate Khalsa Diwan was set up at 
Lahore in April 1886. Baba Khem Singh, 
supported by the Patron of the Amritsar 
Diwan, Raja Bikram Singh of Faridkot, 
secured the excommunication of Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh under the seal of the Golden 
Temple. This, however, did not help him 
retain his position among the Sikh masses; 
henceforth, his influence was restricted to 
the Pothohar region and to some areas in 
Western Punjab. There he preached among 
the Sahajdharis, and brought a large number 
into the Sikh fold. 
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Besides the propagation of Sikh faith, 
Baba Khem Singh’s important contribution 
lies in the spread of education among the 
Sikh masses, especially women. In 1855, the 
dispatch of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, which initiated a new era in 
Indian education, was received at Lahore. 
The following year the Punjab Government 
established the Department of Public 
Instruction and planned to open 30 single- 
teacher primary schools in each district. Baba 
Khem Singh lent his full support to the 
scheme. He also opened schools on his own 
in the Rawalpindi division. Out of his 
immense wealth he gave away liberally for 
this purpose and at least fifty schools for boys 
and girls were opened in the Punjab through 
his help. On the occasion of the marriage of 
his daughter in 1893, he donated Rs 3,00,000 
for religious and charitable purposes. Half 
of this amount was for setting up a college at 
Rawalpindi. As a beginning, a vocational 
school was opened there, in early 1894, with 
provision for training in dyeing, photography, 
carpentry, tailoring, etc. Provision was made 
for subsidized board and lodging for poor 
students. 

Baba Khem Singh lived in princely style 
and ‘enjoyed the reverence of hundreds of 
thousands of followers in Western Punjab 
and what later became the North-West 
Frontier Province. He was on a tour of the 
latter in the spring of 1905 when he suddenly 
fell ill. On 8 April 1905, he left Peshawar by 
rail in a state of serious sickness and 
feebleness, and died at Montgomery on 10 
April 1905. 
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KHERA BHAI, a Soini Khatri, has been 
listed in Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 13, among 
the Sikhs of the time of Gurii Nanak (1469- 
1539). 

See PRITHA, BHAI 
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KHIALA KALAN, a village 8 km north from 
Mansa (29°-59'N, 75°-23'E) in Mansa district 
of the Punjab, is sacred to Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur. As the Guri once arrived here, a 
Brahman peasant, just returned after 
ploughing his fields, waited on him. The 
Gurt: asked him to fetch some fire. He 
brought the fire and also a pitcher of milk. 
The milk was distributed among the Sikhs. 
The Guru blessed the Brahman saying, “Your 
pitchers will never be empty of milk.” He 
also gave him a bronze bowl] which is still 
preserved in the family as a sacred relic. 
According to local tradition, the villagers 
complained about the scarcity of drinking 
water. The Gurt shot an arrow and said, 
“Dig where the arrow falls and plant a banyan 
tree there.” The arrow flew over the village 
on to the other side. The Guri left the next 
morning; the villagers followed the 
instructions he had given and were amazed 
to strike sweet water on the site where his 
arrow had fallen. There are now three 
gurdwaras in Khiala Kalan comrnemorating 
Guru Tegh Bahadur’s visit. 


GURDWARA PATSHAHI IX, locally called 
Gurdwara Mahantanvala, marking the site 
where Gujjar Ram, the Brahman, had, 
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according to his descendants, offered milk 
to the Guru, is on the northern outskirts of 
the village. It comprises a square sanctum 
inside a brick-paved rectangular hall, with a 
verandah in front. The Gurdwara, which owns 
50 acres of land originally granted by the 
former rulers of Patiala in whose domain 
Khiala Kalan lay, is under the control of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 


GURDWARA BER SAHIB, close to Gurdwara 
Mahantanvaila, has been recently constructed 
around the ber tree under which Gurit Tegh 
Bahadur had sat. It is a flat-roofed rectangular 
room in which the Gura Granth Sahib is 
seated. The management is in hands of the 
local sangat. 


GURDWARA TIRSAR MITTHA KHUH is near the 
well of sweet water (mittha khuh in Punjabi), 
dug by the villagers where the @r, or arrow, 
shot by Gurt Tegh Bahadur had fallen. The 
old well is still in use, but the Gurdwara 
building has been constructed anew in recent 
years by the Nihangs of the Buddha Dal, who 
administer it. 
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KHIVA KALAN, village 6 km north of 
Bhikhi (30°-3'N, 75°-33’E) in Mansa district 
of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru’ Tegh 
Bahadur who passed through here during 
one of his journeys across the countryside. 
The villagers with the exception of a farmer, 
Singha by name, did not pay any attention 
to the holy visitor. Singha offered his ser- 
vices, supplied the Gurwt’s camp with fire- 
wood and cooking utensils as well as with 
forage for the animals. A shrine was estab- 
lished later to mark the site where Guri 
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Tegh Bahadur had camped. The present 
Gurdwara Sri Gurii Tegh Bahadur Sahib 
Patshahi IX stands in a 50-metre square 
brick-paved compound, with the sanctum 
on a high plinth. The building is topped by 
a four-cornered dome. The Gurdwara owns 
80 acres of land and is managed by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee through a local committee. Besides the 
daily worship and the celebration of major 
Sikh anniversaries, religious gatherings take 
place on the first of every Bikrami month. 
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KHIVI, MATA (d. 1582), wife of Gura Angad, 
was the daughter of Bhai Devi Chand, a well- 
to-do Marvaha Khatri of village Sangar, 4 km 
north of Khadur Sahib in present-day 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. She was, on 
15 November 1519, married to Bhai Lahina 
(later Gura Angad), then living at Khadir. 
To her were born two sons, Dasti and Datu, 
and two daughters, Amaro and Anokhi. Bhai 
Lahina, after his first meeting with Gura 
Nanak in 1532, left his presence but rarely. 
Mata Khivi stayed behind in Khadirr, looking 
after the children. Succeeding Guru Nanak 
in 1539, Bhai Lahina (now Gurtt Angad) 
made Khadir his principal seat. Disciples 
began to pour in from far and near to have 
a glimpse of the Guru and to receive 
instruction. Mata Khivi now took it upon 
herself to look after the pilgrims and 
supervise Gurt ka Langar, the community 
refectory, which remained open from 
morning till late in the evening. For her 
constant attention to it, the Langar came to 
be called after her name as Mata Khivi Ji ka 
Langar. Bard Balvand, in his verses preserved 
in the Gurti Granth Sahib, says how Khivi, 
the noblest of women, provided comfort to 
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pilgrims like a tree with deep leafy shade and 
how she distributed riches in the Langar such 
as khir, i.e. rice cooked in milk, enriched 
with ghee which tasted like ambrosia itself 
(GG, 967). Mata Khivi survived her husband 
to live through the times of Gurtii Amar Das 
and Gurt Ram Das. She died at Khadir in 
1582. 
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KHIZRABAD (30°-52'N, 76°-39’E), an old 
village in the interior of Ropar district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Damdama Sahib, commemorating 
the visit of Gurt’: Gobind Singh in 1688 when 
he was returning from Paonta to Anandpur 
via Raipur Rani and Mani Majra. An old 
pipal tree marks the site where the Gurt had 
stayed. A gurdwara has been raised recently 
by the local sangat. Another shrine near by 
honours the memory of Baba Zorawar Singh 
(not Sahibzada Zorawar Singh, the Gurit’s 
third son). This Zorawar Singh was the son 
of Bhai Natthu, a carpenter of Bassi 
Pathanan. His mother being Mata Jito’s 
domestic maid, he was brought up in Guri 
Gobind Singh’s household and was held in 
deep affection by him. According to the 
Bhatt Vahis, he was wounded in the battle of 
Chamkaur, but survived the injuries and 
escaped to Kotla Nihang Khan and later to 
Khizrabad. He rejoined Guru Gobind Singh 
in Rajasthan and was killed in a skirmish at 
Chittorgarh on 6 Baisakh 1765 Bk/3 April 
1708. 

The shrine at Khizrabad, called Dehra 
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Baba Zorawar Singh, is an old building 
comprising a square sanctum, with a 
circumambulatory passage and wide verandah 
all around. The ceiling and walls of this 
building are painted with floral designs and 
murals. depicting scenes from Hindu 
mythology. The Guri Granth Sahib is seated 
in the sanctum and an annual fair is held 
here from 21-23 March. 
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KHOSA KOTLA, 10 km northwest of Moga 
(30°-48'N, 75°-10'E) in Faridkot. district, is 
sacred to Guri’ Hargobind who, during one 
of his tours of the Malva region, made a brief 
halt here. A small Manji Sahib 
commemorated the visit until the 
construction in 1908 of a new building which, 
in turn, gave place to the present Gurdwara 
Patshahi Chhevin erected by Sant Indar Singh 
in 1939-40. This building, rising above a high 
plinth has an octagonal domed sanctum 
within a spacious hall. The 40-metre square 
sarovar is to the north of the building. The 
Gurdwara is affiliated to the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and is 
managed by the successors of Sant Indar 
Singh with the assistance of a commiitee of 
the local sangat. 
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KHUDA SINGH, BABA, alias JASVANT 
SINGH (1777-1861), a policeman turned 
saint, son of Bhai Nattha Singh, who 
cultivated a small piece of land in the village 
of Syamgarh, near Kurukshetra, was born in 
August 1777. The child was barely four days 
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old when the village was attacked by dacoits, 
an occurrence not uncommon in those 
uncertain days. The villagers abandoned their 
homes and took shelter in a neighbouring 
town. Nattha Singh also fled, leaving the new- 
born babe and its mother, Sukh Devi, locked 
in his house. The dacoits ransacked the entire 
village but Bhai Nattha Singh’s house 
remained untouched. 

Jasvant Singh was brought up in the true 
Sikh tradition, and administered pahul, 
Khalsa initiation, at the age of six. He re- 
ceived weapon training and learnt horsc- 
riding. He was married to Chand Kaur when 
17, and had a son born to him when 25. 
Jasvant Singh was serving as a thanedar (po- 
lice sub-inspector) at Kurari, in Karnal dis- 
trict, when in an encounter with a party of 
dacoits, he was badly wounded. The period 
of recovery induced a mood _ of 
introspection. A meeting with Sant Baba Bir 
Singh, who visited Kurari and held divans 
in the village gurdwara for two months, fi- 
nally changed his life. He became a disciple. 
As Baba Bir Singh was once travelling to 
Una to do homage to Baba Sahib Singh 
Bedi, Jasvant Singh followed him, his wife 
and son riding a horse and he himself on 
foot carrying the Gurt Granth Sahib on his 
head. At Naurangabad (district Amritsar), 
headquarters of Baba Bir Singh, Jasvant 
Singh served in the langar with devotion. 
He made a pilgrimage to Sikh places of 
worship such as Amritsar and Tarn Taran. 
Accompanied by a pious Sikh, Tahal Singh, 
he proceeded to the northwest to preach 
the Sikh teaching. The journey took him to 
Peshawar and thence beyond the Khaibar 
Pass to Jalalabad and Kabul. In Kabul, he 
recruited as a disciple a Sikh called Gulab 
Singh, employed in the Afghan cavalry as a 
horseman. It was in the Afghan capital that 
he acquired the name Khuda Singh. In 
1834, Baba Khuda Singh settled in Multan 
where he stayed for eight years. Diwan Savan 
Mall, governor of Multan, used to attend 
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his sermons. After the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849, Baba Khuda Singh was 
confined at Wazirabad and later at 
Gujranwala by the British. He was arrested 
a second time on the suspicion of being in 
possession of arms. He was sent to Lahore 
for trial before Sir John Lawrence and was 
sentenced to three years in jail. Baba Khuda 
Singh spent the last twelve years of his life 
in Lahore near Gurdwara Janam Asthan 
(birthplace of Guru Ram Das). The place 
where he stayed came to be known as 
Dharamsala of Baba Khuda Singh. He died 
in Lahore in September 1861. In popular 
memory he lives as Sant Baba Khuda Singh 
of Lahore. 
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KHULASAT UT-TWARIKH, a chronicle in 
Persian by Munshi Sujan Rai Bhandari of 
Batala, completed in the 40th year of 
Aurangzib’s reign (A.H. 1107/AD 1695-96), 
edited by Zafar Hasan and published at Delhi 
in 1918. Sujan Rai was a professional munshi 
and had served as such under various Mughal 
nazims or provincial governors. His work 
became instantly popular. Numerous 
manuscripts of it exist — in the Punjab State 
Archives, Patiala (No. M-428); Bibiliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, France (No. 544); Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta (No. D-156); ‘Aligarh 
Muslim University Library, ‘Aligarh (No. 954/ 
10); National Library, Calcutta (No. 183, Bb, 
91.9); and elsewhere. For its style and tone 
of sobriety in dealing with historical events, 
the Khulasat ut-Twartkh became a model for 
future writers. Sohan Lal Suri, the celebrated 
author of the ‘Umdat ut-Twarikh, openly 
acknowledges his debt to this work. 

The Khuldsat ut-Twaritkh covers the 
period from the early Hindu kings of Delhi 
to the war of succession among the sons of 
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Emperor Shah Jahan, cursorily dealing with 
the reign of Aurangzib also. Broadly, the 
work is divided into three parts: the 
geographical description of Hindustan, the 
Hindu kings of Delhi, and the Muslim kings 
of Delhi. In the part dealing with the 
divisions of the Mughal empire, Sujan Rai 
gives a detailed account of the province of 
Lahore within which fell his own native town 
of Batala. He describes the annual fair at 
the nearby Achal, and as he refers to Gurit 
Nanak’s place (makan) on the bank of the 
River Ravi, he inserts a whole section 
embracing the lives of the founder of the 
Sikh faith and his successors. At a few other 
places in the text is also given some 
incidental information about the Gurus and 
their followers. According to the author, 
Gurt Nanak was a great mystic who depicted 
the reality and the truth of the Supreme 
Being in his compositions and emphasized 
the unicity of the Godhead. He was born at 
Talvandi Rai Bhoe in the reign of Bahlol 
Lodhi and, through God’s grace, he was 
endowed with the power of working miracles 
at an early age. He travelled in many parts 
of the world, got married in Batala and 
eventually settled down in a village on the 
bank of the Ravi, in the parganah of Batala. 
People from all directions used to come in 
large numbers to become his disciples. 
Between the age of 70 and 80, in the reign 
of Salim Shah, Guru’ Nanak departed this 
life. At the time of his death he chose Lahina, 
a Trehan Khatri, as his succesor and installed 
him on his seat as Gurti Angad. 

About Gurti Nanak’s successors, Sujan 
Rai provides scanty detail. Gura Angad re- 
mained on the spiritual gadd? for thirteen 
years and nominated before his end Amar 
Das, a Bhalla Khatri, as his successor. Sujan 
Rai errs when he says that Guru Angad had 
no sons and that Amar Das was his son-in- 
law. Gurti Amar Das guided his people for 
twenty-two years and, though he had sons, 
chose his son-in-law, Ram Das, a Sodhi Khatri, 
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as his successor, who adorned the seat for 
seven years. After him, came his son Guru 
Arjan. Akbar, who had once visited him, was 
greatly pleased to listen to the compositions 
of Guru Nanak. On Gurit Arjan’s suggestion, 
the Emperor had reduced the rate of land 
revenue chargeable from farmers. Gurt 
Arjan’s son and successor, Guri Hargobind 
spent some of the thirty-seven years of his 
life at Kiratpur. His son, Gurditta, having 
died in his lifetime, he nominated his grand- 
son, Har Rai, as his successor. Gurii Har Rai 
lived at Kiratpur. When Dara Shukoh, pur- 
sued by Aurangzib, came towards the Punjab, 
Gurii Har Rai went to him with a large 
contingent. Gurta Har Rai nominated his 
young son, Har Krishan, who was succeeded 
by Tegh Bahadur, a younger son of Gurtt 
Hargobind. Guru: Tegh Bahadur was impris- 
oned by some amirs (nobles) and executed 
in Shahjahanabad in the seventeenth regnal 
year of Aurangzib under royal orders. At the 
time of completing the Khulasat ut-Twarikh, 
the son of Guru Tegh Bahadur, named 
Gobind Rai, had held the spiritual office at 
Makhoval for twenty-two years. 

Sujan R4ai’s account is not free from 
errors, but its overall accuracy is really 
striking. He gives the impression of care 
and diligence in the collection of his 
information. Of special significance is his 
impression of the Sikhs of his day. “Most of 
the followers of Gurii Nanak,” observes Sujan 
Rai, “have an exalted state, with the spiritual 
status of those whose prayers are accepted. 
Polite in conversation, they lead austere 
lives. In the recitation of their Guriis’ verses 
and reflection upon them lies the essence 
of their worship. Playing on musical 
instruments, they sing these verses in 
fascinating melodies. They have purified 
their hearts of worldly affections and 
attachments, and have thus cast away the 
dark veil of temptations. A kinsman and a 
stranger, a friend and a foe are alike in their 
eyes. In harmony with their friends, they 
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have no quarrel with their enemies. The 
kind of faith which they repose in their Gurt 
is not witnessed among any other group of 
people. For them, one of the best forms of 
worship is the service of a wayfarer in the 
Guri’s name which is constantly on their 
lips. If a person arrives at midnight and 
mentions the name of Baba Nanak, they feed 
him and lodge him as a brother and friend 
to the best of their means, though he may 
be a total stranger or even a thief, a highway 
man or a profligate.” 

A Punjabi translation of the work was 
published by Punjabi University, Patiala, in 
1972. 

J.S.G. 


KHURANA, village 7 km east of Sangriir (30°- 
14'N, 75°-50'E) in the Punjab, is sacred to 
Guru Hargobind, who passed through it while 
travelling across the Malva region in 1616. 
Gurdwara Patshahi Chhemi, marking the spot 
where he alighted, is to the southeast of the 
village. It is a modest domed room in a low- 
wall compound which also encloses a couple 
of rooms for the granthi. The Gurdwara is 
affiliated for administration to Gurdwara 
Nanakiana Sahib, Mangval (Sangrir). 
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KHURSHID KHALSA (khurshid, lit. the sun 
— rays of the sun) is a book in Urdu 
pertaining to the history of the Sikhs from 
the time of Gurii Nanak published at Aftab- 
i-Hind Press in Lahore in 1885. The book 
caused a considerable amount of controversy 
in contemporary Sikhism. Already riven into 
two factions, the Amritsar and Lahore groups, 
the antagonism between the two — one 
espousing the cause of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, the deposed sovereign of the Punjab, 
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and the other openly hostile to him — 
sharpened. Members of the Kika sect were 
the principal supporters of the Maharaja. 
The book written by Bava Nihal Singh, an 
employee of Maharaja Bikram Singh of 
Faridkot, contained passages favourable to 
Maharaja Duleep Singh, who had by then 
turned a foe of the British. The Lahore party 
objected and asked the author to withdraw 
the book. At celebrations in honour of Gura 
Nanak’s birth, a portrait of Duleep Singh 
was displayed by the Amritsar leaders in the 
presence of the Gurti Granth Sahib which 
was resented by the Lahore party. In October 
1885 Gurmukh Singh, secretary of the Khalsa 
Diwan Lahore, issued a letter clearing the 
Diwan of any connection with the publication 
and throwing the entire responsibility on the 
author and the publisher. The author had 
the implicit support of the Amritsar faction. 
The book was considered to be subversive of 
the Sikh tenets and the author was expelled 
from the membership of the Singh Sabha. 
S.S.B. 


KHUSRAU, PRINCE (1587-1622), the eldest 
son of Prince Salim (later Emperor Jahangir) 
from Man Bai (later Shah Begam), daughter 
of Raja Bhagvan Das of Amber, was born at 
Lahore on 6 August 1587. His grandfather, 
Emperor Akbar, had him brought up in the 
liberal tradition, entrusting his education to 
teachers, such as Abu']-Fazl and Abu'l-Khair. 
Sheo Datt, a scholar of distinction, instructed 
him in Hindu religious thought and 
philosophy. Under the influence of these 
teachers and of his mother and Raja Man 
Singh, who acted as his guardian for some 
time, Khusrau developed an eclectic interest 
in religion. His amiable disposition won him 
the favour of his grandfather and the 
goodwill of the liberal party at the court. 
But as relations between the Emperor and 
Prince. Salim became strained, Khusrau was 
driven into an unseemly conflict with his 
father as a rival for succession to the throne. 
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During Akbar's absence in the South in 1599- 
1601, Salim openly rebelled and started 
holding court at Alahabad. In August 1602, 
he had Abu'I-Fazl, his father’s trusted friend 
and counsellor, killed through a hired 
assassin. Salim’s excessive indulgence in wine 
was also a cause of distress to his father, 
especially after the death from the effects of 
alcohol of his second son, Daniyal, in April 
1604. His third son, Murad, had met with a 
similar fate in May 1599. In this situation, 
Khusrau came to be considered by a section 
of the nobles headed by Raja Man Singh 
and Mirza ‘Aziz Koka, to whose daughter 
the young prince had been marricd, as a 
natural successor to Akbar. Distressed at the 
tension that had developed between the 
father and the son, Khusrau's mother, Shah 
Begam, committed suicide on 16 May 1604. 
Salim, recalled to the court in November 
1604, was reconciled to his father who, 
shortly before his death on 17 October 1605, 
appointed him his successor. Salim, now 
Emperor Jahangir, placed Khusrau under 
strict surveillance at Agra from where the 
latter escaped on 6 April 1606 and hurried 
towards the Punjab with only 350 horsemen, 
augmented at Mathura by another 
contingent of 300 horse. The fugitive prince 
during his flight from Agra to Lahore, in 
April 1606, met Gurt Arjan, probably at Tarn 
Taran. According to Sarup Das Bhalla, 
Mahima Prakash, “He was in serious trouble. 
The Gurti extended to him hospitality of 
Gurt ka Langar. Spending the night there, 
he resumed his journey.” The Gurii’s 
detractors headed by Chandwu Shah, a 
revenue official at the court, incited the 
Emperor, while he was still in Lahore, against 
him (the Guru) alleging that he had given 
help to the rebel prince and blessed him 
putting a mark of royalty on his forehead. 
Jahangir, who, according to what he records 
in his autobiography, resolved “to put an 
end to his preachings or bring him to the 
fold of Islam,” summoned Gurit Arjan to his 
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court and ordered his execution with 
confiscation of his property. The Gurii was 
consequently tortured to death. 

Khusrau himself was captured on 27 April 
1606 at Shahpur ferry on the River Chenab. 
Following an abortive attempt to escape, he 
was blinded. In October 1616, he was 
transferred from the custody of Ani Rai Singh, 
a Rajpit noble sympathetic to the prisoner, 
to that of Asaf Khan, brother of Nir Jahan 
and father-in-law of Prince Khurram (later 
Emperor Shah Jahan), the ambitious third 
son of Jahangir. In November 1620, Khurram 
secured the possession of the person of 
Khusrau, and had him done to death on 29 
January 1622. 
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KHUSHAL CHAND, RAJA, or Khushal Rai 
(d. 1752), an official under the Mughal 


emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-48) and a . 


writer and poet of some merit, described 
himself as a Nanakpanthi, i.e. a follower of 
Guru Nanak, his father Jivan Ram, and 
grandfather, Anand Ram Kayastha, had also 
served in the Mughal court. Khushal Chand’s 
Tarikh-i-Muhammadshahi, 1748, in Persian 
prose, gives an account of the successors of 
Aurangzib from Bahadur Shah I to the death 
of Rafi ud-Daula Shah Jahan II. It contains a 
detailed account of the massacre at Delhi of 
Banda Singh Bahadur and of the Sikhs 
captured with him, including the story of a 
young boy who chose to die along with his 
brothers-in-faith declaring himself to be a 
Sikh although his mother had obtained a 
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royal decree for his release on the plea that 
he was not. Besides, Khushal Chand 
composed many songs and hymns in Hindi, 
Punjabi and Rekhta, a manuscript of which 
is preserved in the Central Public Library, 
Patiala (MS. 568). In his compositions, he 
has used sixty-odd different metres specifying 
the raga or musical measure and even the 
rhythm in each case, which fact testifies to 
his knowledge of music as well as of prosody. 
He was a devotee of the Guris and there are 
references in his verse to their teachings and 
to the events of their lives. The word Khalsa 
occurs at several places in his poetry, in its 
prevalent Sikh usage as a collective name for 
the Sikh commonwealth. 

P.S.P. 


KHUSHAL SINGH (d. 1795), son of Dan 
Singh, who was the younger brother of 
Nawab Kapur Singh, leader of the Dal 
Khalsa, succeeded the Nawab to the leader- 
ship of the Singhpuria msl. He added a 
number of places and parganahs such as 
Bahrampur and Niarpur to his estate. After 
the death of Adina Beg, the faujdar of 
Jalandhar Doab, Khushal Singh, along with 
Jassa Singh Ahltvalia, atacked his diwan 
Bishambhar Mall in 1759, captured 
Jalandhar and several adjoining areas. The 
Ahliavalia Sardar allowed Khushal Singh to 


‘make Jalandhar his capital. Khushal Singh 


captured the parganahs of Haibatpur and 
Patti from the Pathan chief of Kasir and 
placed these under the charge of his son, 
Buddh Singh. At the time of the conquest 
of Sirhind by Sikhs in January 1764, he 
acquired Bharatgarh, Machhali, Ghanauli, 
Manauli and several other villages as his 
share of the booty. He, along with other 
Sikh sardars, kept making guerilla attacks 
upon the invading Afghan hordes of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani whenever he could. Khushal 
Singh and Raja Amar Singh of Patiala seized 


‘from the Nawab of Raikot 23 villages 


around Chhat and Bantr which remained 
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under their joint control for several years. 
Khushal Singh built a bazar at Amritsar 
called Katra Singhpurian, now known as 
Bazar Kaserian. Khushal Singh died in 1795. 
His territory annually yielded two lakhs in 
the Bari Doab, one lakh in the Jalandhar 
Doab and one and a half lakh in the Sirhind 
province. 
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KHUSHAL SINGH, BHAI (1889-1921), one 
of the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was born on 
5 Chet 1945 Bk/17 March 1889, the son of 
Bhai Buddh Singh. He learnt to read 
Gurmukhi in the village gurdwara and 
received the rites of Khalsa initiation. He was 
one of the 15 Akali volunteers from his village 
who, joining the jatha of Bhai Lachhman 
Singh of Dharovali, laid down their lives on 
20 February 1921 in an effort to free 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan from the control of 
its dissolute custodian, Mahant Narain Das. 
See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE. The 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
settled upon the family pension at Rs 107 per 
annum besides discharging its debt of Rs 
1300. 
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KHUSHAL SINGH, BHAI (1862-1945), holy 
man with mastery of Sikh music, was the son 
of Bhai Gurmukh Singh, a Jatt Sikh of 
Daudhar, a village 22 km southeast of Moga 
(30°-48'N, 75°-10’E), in Faridkot district of 
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the Punjab. Blind from birth, Khushal Singh 
received instruction in gurbani and kirtan or 
devotional music in Vadda Dera, a school for 
training Sikh musicians established at 
Daudhar in 1859 by Sant Suddh Singh (d. 
1882). Bhar Vir Singh (d. 1902), an 
accomplished musician who became mahant 
or head of the institution after the death of 
its founder, was his teacher. Khushal Singh 
made swift progress and acquired uncanny 
proficiency in the art. Besides solitary 
recitation of gurbdni early in the morning 
and kirtan in the sangat morning and evening, 
he gave lessons in devotional music to the 
inmates of the Dera most of whom were 
physically handicapped being blind or 
maimed. The instruments taught included 
saranda, sitar, tanpura and various kinds of 
drums and concussion instruments, but 
Khushal Singh’s particular specialization was 
in saranda. A good vocalist, he not only sang 
the traditional classical measures, but also 
made his own innovations. Once his singing 
of a hymn in Mirza Gauri, a new tune set by 
himself, in a learned gathering at Damdama 
Sahib, Talvandi Sabo, drew unprecedented 
applause. 

Bhai Khushal Singh died in 1945 at the 
ripe age of 83. The wooden frame of his 
favourite saranda is preserved in a museum 
in the town of Faridkot. 
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KHUSHAL SINGH, JAMADAR (1790- 
1844), son of Hargobind, a Brahman shop- 
keeper of Ikri in Meerut district of Uttar 
Pradesh, was born in 1790. At a very young 
age, he arrived in Lahore in search of em- 
ployment, and joined the Sikh army as a 
trooper in Dhaunkal Singh’s regiment in 
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1807. In 1812, he embraced Sikhism and 
was, after initiation, called Khushal Singh, 
his original name being Khushal Ram. A 
handsome youth of soldierly bearing, he 
soon attracted the attention of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and was appointed his per- 
sonal attendant (khidmatgar). From this 
humble start, he rose to the position of 
chamberlain (deorhidar) or “the royal 
doorwayman” — an office he held for al- 
most 15 years with a temporary break in 
1818. The office commanded great influ- 
ence and authority. As chamberlain, 
Khushal Singh was master of royal ceremo- 
nies and superintendent of both the royal 
palace and the Darbar. None could have 
access to the sovereign or enter the palace 
without his prior permission. 

Jamadar Khushal Singh excelled as a 
soldier as well. He served in various mili- 
tary expeditions — Kashmir (1814), Multan 
(1816), reduction of south-western Punjab 
(1820), Mankerad, Leiah and the Derajat 
(1820), Peshawar (1823) and Kangra 
(1828). In 1832, he was sent to Kashmir to 
assist its na@zim, Kafivar Sher Singh, with “a 
committee of the three” — the other two 
being Shaikh Imam ud-Din and Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh. He enjoyed the esteem of 
Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh, but his influence 
declined after the accession of Maharaja 
Sher Singh, who was annoyed with him for 
his overt support to Maharaja Kharak 
Singh’s widow, Maharani Chand Kaur. The 
Dogra faction was opposed to him and, 
although he generally kept aloof from court- 
ly intrigue, he suffered many an indignity 
during the ascendency of Hira Singh and 
his adviser Pandit Jalla. He was deprived of 
part of his jagirs; yet on his death on 18 
June 1844, he left his son, Kishan Singh, a 
vast estate and considerable riches secreted 
in British territory. 
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KIDARA, BHAT, an inhabitant of the village 
of Maddar, now in Sheikhupura district of 
Pakistan, was a devout Sikh of the time of 
Guru Arjan. He was, according to the 
tradition preserved in his village, miraculously 
cured of a wasting disease. The story was, as 
says Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granth, related by one Bhai Manik of Maddar 
to Guri Hargobind at the time of his visit to 
the village while returning from Kashmir 
around 1620. Gura Hargobind was told that 
Gurt Arjan had once visited the village and 
Bhai Kidara was one of the local Sikhs who 
came to offer obeisance. Bhai Gurdas 
discovered that he had a swollen and festering 
neck. Bhai Kidara told him that he had long 
been suffering from scrofula which had not 
responded to any treatment, and that 
despaired of recovery, he had given up having 
any treatment. On Bhai Gurdas’ suggestion, 
Bhai Kidara took hold of one of the shoes of 
the sleeping Gurti and rubbed it around his 
neck. The disesase, continues Sr? Gur Pratap 
Suraj Granth, disappeared. As Guru Arjan 
awoke he pushed his pair of shoes with his 
walking stick towards Bhar Kidara and 
bestowed both the shoes and the stick on 
him. The relics were preserved in the village. 
The story is also contained in an earlier 
source, Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi. 
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KIKKAR SINGH, PAHILVAN (1857-1914), 
wrestler of legendary fame, was born on 13 
January 1857 to Javala Singh Sandhti and 
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Sahib Kaur, a farming couple of moderate 
means living in the village of Ghanieke, in 
Lahore district (now in Pakistan). Javala 
Singh, himself a wrestler, wished his only son 
to train as one. Young Kikkar Singh began 
his apprenticeship in his mother’s native 
village, Nurpur, under Ghulam, the potter. 
As he returned to his own village, he started 
practising with an elderly wrestler, Vasava 
Singh, who taught him many fine points of 
the sport. He had already made a name asa 
wrestler by the time he put himself under 
the tutelage of Bata Pahilvan, Rustam-i-Hind 
(a title for the champion wrestler of India), 
of Lahore. Soon Kikkar Singh came to be 
counted as the leading Indian wrestler and 
one among the best in the world. He enjoyed 
the patronage of the rulers of the princely 
states of Jodhpur, Indore, Datiya, Tonk and 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Kikkar Singh had a prodigious frame. 
He was uncommonly tall, over seven feet, 
as the tradition goes, and many legends 
became current of his Herculean strength. 
For example, his real name was Prem Singh, 
he came to be known as Kikkar Singh for 
he had once uprooted a kzkkar tree 
(accacia) with bare hands. It is also likely 
that he earned his botanical name because 
of his extraordinary height and dark 
complexion. 

Kikkar Singh fought and won many bouts 
during his lifetime. In fact there were not 
many competitors to match his strength and 
skill. He, however, lost the last contest of his 
life. During the Delthi Darbar held in 
December 1911 to celebrate the coronation 
of King George V, he was challenged by a 
younger wrestler and an old rival, Kalla of 
Amritsar. Kikkar Singh, at 54, was long past 
his prime and was already a patient of asthma, 
but he would not let a challenge go 
unanswered, and came into the arena. He 
put up an elegant fight to the delight of the 
elite gathering (Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 
of Patiala and Sardul Singh Caveeshar were 
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among the spectators), but lost although to 
many eye-witnesses it appeared a dubious 
judgement. 

Kikkar Singh died on 18 February 1914 
at his native village where a samadhi or 
memorial shrine was raised in his memory. 

Sw.S. 


KILA RAIPUR, small town and railway station 
in Ludhiana district, claims a historical shrine 
called Gurdwara Damdama Sahib Patshahi 
Chhevin. This gurdwara was established in 
recent decades in the belief that Gurt 
Hargobind halted here awhile during his 
journey from Dehlon to Gujjarval in 1631. 
The shrine is a square domed room with the 
Guru Granth Sahib seated under the cupola. 
A few weapons are displayed on a separate 
platform near it. The management is in the 
hands of the Buddha Dal of the Nihangs. 
M.GSS. 


KIRATPUR SAHIB (76°-35'E, 31°-11'N), a 
small town in Sivalak foothills in Ripnagar 
(Ropar) district of the Punjab, was founded 
by Baba Gurditta under instructions from his 
father, Gurt: Hargobind. According to the 
Bhatt Vahis, the foundation was laid by Baba 
Sri Chand, the aged son of Gurt Nanak, on 
Baisakh Piranmashi 1683 Bk/1 May 1626 by 
ceremonially planting a twig on a tract of 
land acquired by the Gurii from Raja Tara 
Chand of Kahlur, a small hill state. Gurt 
Hargobind settled in Kiratpur after the battles 
of Kartarpur and Phagwara in 1635. It 
remained the seat of the Sikh Gurus until 
Gurt' Tegh Bahadur founded in 1665 the 
new village of Chakk Nanaki (present 
Anandpur Sahib), 8 km further north. The 
town has a number of shrines of historical 
importance. 


GURDWARA CHARAN KAVAL PATSHAHI PAHILI. 
Gurtt Nanak stayed on this site when he 
visited this part of the country during one of 
his extensive travels. Here he held religious 
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discourse with a Muslim divine, Pir Buddhan 
Shah. The Pir lived on goat’s milk which he 
also offered to the Guru. As the tradition 
goes, the Guri drank half of it and returned 
the other half to Buddhan Shah, telling him 
to keep it till a Sikh of his came to take it. 
This, it is believed, was an allusion to Baba 
Gurditta until whose arrival over a hundred 
years later Pir Buddhan Shah was still alive 
(His mazar, i.e. grave, is located on a hilltop, 
about 200 metres to the east of Dehra Baba 
Gurdittaji and is also visited by Sikh pilgrims 
to Kiratpur). 

Gurdwara Charan Kaval stands on a high 
base. The heavy stone walls riveting the base 
and the dented parapet at the top give it the 
appearance of a fortress. The main building 
was constructed by Raja Bhup Singh of Ropar 
during the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century. 


GURDWARA SHISH MAHAL is one of a complex 
of six shrines which together mark the site of 
the buildings used by the Gurus. Shish Mahal, 
standing in the midst of this complex, was 
the house in which the holy family resided 
after Gurtt Hargobind had shifted to 
Kiratpur. Gurt’ Har Rai and Gurt Har 
Krishan were born and brought up here. 
The old building has since been demolished 
and replaced by a tall and magnificient 
edifice. To make it a Shish Mahal (Glass 
Palace) in the literal sense, panels of 
decorative reflecting glass have been fixed 
along the whole interior, white on the ceiling 
and gold on the walls. : 


GURDWARA TAKHT KOT SAHIB. Like the Akal 
Takht at Amritsar, this was the seat at Kiratpur 
where Gurit Hargobind held his court. 
Important functions such as the anointing 
ceremony for Guru Har Rai (8 March 1644) 
and for Gurt Har Krishan (7 October 1661) 
were performed here. The Takht Sahib, a 
square room where the Gurii Granth Sahib 
is seated, is on a high plinth at the northern 
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end of a flat-roofed hall. There is a domed 
pavilion with a gold pinnacle on top of the 
Takht Sahib. 


GURDWARA SRI HARIMANDIR SAHIB PATSHAHI 
CHHEVIN marks the site used by Guru 
Hargobind for meditation or rest in seclusion. 
There used to be a garden around the 
pavilion, called Naulakkha Bagh, with an 
eight-cornered fountain in it. It was perhaps 
in this Naulakkha Garden that young Har 
Rai once brushed past a shrub with his long- 
flowing loose gown causing a flower to drop 
from its stem. He felt very grieved to have 
thus damaged a beautiful flower. Guru 
Hargobind, his grandfather, saw him in tears. 
He consoled him and said: “You should always 
take care.” The simple words stuck in the 
impressionable mind and when Guri Har 
Rai became Guru, he converted this garden 
into a small zoo in which he left off animals 
captured during the chase. 

The old Gurdwara building of Sirhindi 
bricks and lime-cast still stands. In the centre 
is a flat-roofed room in which the Guru 
Granth Sahib is seated. 


GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB is a single room, 
with asmall domed pavilion in the centre of 
the roof, some 20 metres west of Gurdwara 
Shish Mahal. This was the site for daily 
gatherings in the time of Gurt Har Rai. 


GURU KA KHUH is an old narrow well, about 
one metre in diameter, close to Gurdwara 
Shish Mahal. Still narrower steps lead down 
into the well to what was probably at one 
time its water level, although the water table 
is now much lower. This was the main source 
of water supply for the inmates of Shish Mahal 
during the times of the Gurus and later for 
the Sodhi families residing there. 


GURDWARA CHUBACHCHA SAHIB, to the south- 
west of Damdama Sahib, is a low-domed 
building inside a small compound. 
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Chubachcha, in Punjabi, means a circular 
trough of masonry work used for watering 
animals near wells or for feeding them with 
grain in the stables. Although peace had 
generally prevailed after Guri’ Hargobind 
had settled in Kiratpur, Guru Har Rai, 
obeying his grandfather’s injunction, had 
retained a contingent of 2,200 mounted 
soldiers. The bulk of this force was stationed 
near village Bunga, about 6 km south of 
Kiratpur, but a few of the animals intended 
for riding by the Gurt were kept at the place 
marked by Gurdwara Chubachcha Sahib. 
Guru Har Rai himself came here at times to 
feed the horses with his own hands. The 
Gurdwara, like other shrines at Kiratpur, is 
under the management of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 


GURDWARA MANJi SAHIB marks the residence 
of Gurt Har Rai’s daughter, Bibi Rap Kaur, 
and her descendants, and was taken over by 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee only in 1975. Bibi Rup Kaur was 
married on Maghar sudi 3, 1719 Bk/3 
December 1662 to Bhai Khem Karan, son of 
Bhai Per Mall, of Pasrur (now in Sialkot 
district in Pakistan), but soon after the 
marriage the couple came back and settled 
in Kiratpur itself. It was here that Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur came from Bakala on Bhadon sid? 
10, 1721 Bk/21 August 1664 to condole with 
Bibi Rup Kaur upon the death of her brother, 
Gurt Har Krishan. 

The building is a double-storeyed 
complex of small rooms. The Guru Granth 
Sahib is placed in one of the rooms on the 
first floor. The shrine is especially important 
for its sacred relics. These include a hand- 
written pothi, a hand-fan, an embroidered 
handkerchief, and an anchorite’s cap. The 
cap is said to have been originally given by 
Baba Sri Chand to his spiritual successor, 
Baba Gurditta, and the pothi contains 
passages from the Gurt Granth Sahib as well 
as some didactic stories. Both these were 
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presented to Bibi Rup Kaur, along with her 
dowry, by her grandmother, Mata Bassi. The 
hand-fan and handkerchief belonged to Bibi 
Rup Kaur. 


GURDWARA BIBANGARH SAHIB. Bibaén, in 
Punjabi, means a decorated hearse. The 
severed head of Gurti Tegh Bahadur, 
executed in Delhi on 11 November 1675, 
was brought to Kiratpur by Bhai Jaita (later 
Jivan Singh) on 16 November 1675. Gura 
Gobind Singh came from Chakk Nanaki 
(Anandpur) to Kiratpur to receive it. 
Gurdwara Bibangarh Sahib marks the spot 
where the sacred head was received and 
placed on a biban to be carried for cremation 
to Anandpur in a procession chanting the 
sacred hymns. 


BAOLI SAHIB or GURU KI BAOLI is a large square- 
shaped well covered with a domed pavilion, 
with steep steps descending down to water 
level. The well was got sunk by Baba Gurditta 
when Kiratpur was founded, the digging 
having been ceremonially begun by Baba Sri 
Chand. 


GURDWARA DEHRA BABA GURDITTAJI, atop a 
narrow plateau, marks the spot where Baba 
Gurditta, eldest son of Gura Hargobind, laid 
down his life. It was Baba Gurditta who had 
established Kiratpur in compliance of his 
father’s wish. Sikh tradition credits Baba 
Gurditta with miraculous powers. It is said 
that once during a chase he accidentally killed 
a cow and then, out of remorse, revived the 
animal. When this news reached Gurt 
Hargobind, he summoned him and 
admonished him for trying to interfere with 
the Divine order. Baba Gurditta, now 
overtaken by an even deeper remorse for 
causing annoyance to his father-Gura by 
working a miracle, quietly left his father’s 
presence, came to this place near the grave 
of Pir Buddhan Shah and quit his earthly 
franc. The grief-stricken family and the Sikhs 
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came wailing. Gurii Hargobind advised 
everyone to be calm and accept God’s will. 
He cremated the body on this spot. The 
incident took place on Chet sudz 10, 1695 
Bk/15 March 1638. 

The present building of the Gurdwara 
and the steps leading to it were constructed 
by Raja Bhup Singh of Ropar. The outer 
compound is enclosed by high walls and is 
entered through a double-storeyed gateway 
facing north. There are domed turrets at 
the corners and decorative pavilions with 
elongated domes at mid-points of the walls. 
The sanctum, where the Gurti Granth Sahib 
is seated, stands in the centre on a two- 
metre high pedestal. It has wide arched 
doors and a low dome under an old nim 
tree. It is believed that this tree sprouted 
out of a stick Baba Gurditta had stuck into 
the ground near where he lay down for his 
eternal rest. 


GURDWARA TIR SAHIB is sacred to Guru 
Hargobind. As one ascends the stairs towards 
Gurdwara Dehra Baba Gurdittaji, there is a 
hillock on the right at the end of a spur, 
commanding the panoramic plain stretching 
towards the River Sutlej. Sitting on the hilltop, 
Gurti Hargobind used to hold competitions 
in archery. There is a local tradition that 
once, towards the end of his days, the Guru 
shot an arrow from here which landed near 
the Sutlej bank. That was the place where he 
breathed his last. The spot is now marked by 
Gurdwara Patalpuri. Gurdwara Tir Sahib was 
until recently only a small Manji Sahib. But 
the hills of Kiratpur being of soft clay rock 
are highly susceptible to erosion, and the old 
building in danger of collapse was 
demolished. A new structure has since been 
raised on a stone-riveted base. 


GURDWARA PATALPURI SAHIB, on the left bank 
of the River Sutlej, marks the site where Gurt 
Hargobind passed away. It is recorded that, 
when Guru Hargobind saw his end near, he 
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had a hut constructed on this site which was 
called Patalpuri. Designating Gurt: Har Rai 
as his successor, he retired to this hut 
spending his time in meditation until he 
breathed his last on 3 March 1644. Here the 
body was cremated with due honours, Gura 
Har Rai, who passed away on 6 October 1661, 
was also cremated here. Although Gurt Har 
Krishan died in Delhi on 30 March 1664, his 
ashes were, according to the Bhatt Vahis, 
brought to Patalpuri and immersed in the 
Sutlej on Bhadon sudi 11, 1721 Bk/22 August 
1664. (It has now become customary for Sikhs 
to immerse the ashes of their dead in the 
River Sutlej at this point.) Separate shrines 
for the three Guris were constructed. There 
were also several monuments in honour of 
the Gurus’ relations and descendants. They 
have all been demolished and replaced by a 
new Gurdwara in avast hall on a high plinth. 
Towards the river end of the hall is the 
prakash asthan for the Gura Granth Sahib. 
Another two storeys rise above the sanctum, 
with a dome on top. 


SANT NIVAS UDASI ASHRAM near Baoli Sahib 
commemorates the visit of Baba Sri Chand, 
founder of the Udasi sect. Here he is said to 
have given a cap and cord, emblems of the 
headship of the sect, to Baba Gurditta. 
According to the notice displayed at the 
Ashram, this visit took place on Har sudz 
Puranmashi, 1685 Bk/7 July 1628, but 
according to the Bhatt Vahis he visited 
Kiratpur on Baisakh sudi Puranmashi, 1683 
Bk/1 May 1626, when he planted a sapling 
symbolizing the founding of Kiratpur and 
cut the ground for the dbaolz. 
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KIRPAL CHAND, son of Bhai Lal Chand 
Subhikkhi and brother of Mata Gujari, mother 
of Guru Gobind Singh. He began his career as 
asoldier in Gurt Har Rai’sarmyand maintained 
close contact with Tegh Bahadur during his 
long years of seclusion at Bakala. He was one 
of those who protected the Guri’s person 
against armed attack by the masand Shihan. 
He served Gurt! Gobind Singh as treasurer 
and camp organizer. While Gurt Tegh Bahadur 
went farther into Bengal and Assam, Kirpal 
Chand remained at Patna to look after the 
family, and later, on the way back, he escorted 
his newly born son, Gobind Rai, and the 
ladies from Patna to Anandpur. After Guru 
Tegh Bahadur’s martyrdom he practically 
occupied for several years the position of the 
guardian of the young Gurt and managed 
the affairs of the household under the care of 
Mata Gujari and Mata Nanaki. His valour in 
the battle of Bhangani is applauded by Gurt 
Gobind Singh in his Bachitra Natak. 

Kirpal Chand outlived Gurii Gobind Singh 
and after him undertook the responsibility of 
managing the holy shrines at Amritsar. The 
date of his death is not known. 
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KIRPAL CHAND KATOCH (d. 1696) of 
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Kangra, son of Raja Udai Ram Chand (1687- 
90) and the younger brother of Raja Bhim 
Chand (1690-97) of Kangra. Kirpal Chand 
was ambitious and adept in diplomacy. He is 
said to have incited Raja Bhim Chand of 
Kahlir to pick up a quarrel with Guri Gobind 
Singh and expel him from his territory. On 
the other hand, he sent a messenger to the 
Gurti requesting him to disregard the 
pretensions of the Raja of Kahlir. However, 
he joined hands with the hill chiefs and 
fought against Gura Gobind Singh in the 
battle of Bhangani (AD 1688). In the battle 
of Nadaun (20 March 1691), he fought on 
the side of the Mughal commander, Alif 
Khan, and in the battle of Guler (20 February 
1696) on the side of Husain Khan. Husain 
Khan was defeated and Kirpal Chand Katoch 
killed in action. 
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KIRPAL DAS, MAHANT, an Udasi prelate, 
was putting up with Gurt Gobind Singh at 
Paonta Sahib at the time of the 
commencement of the battle of Bhangan1, 
fought between the troops of hill chiefs and 
those of Gurtl Gobind Singh, in 1688. As his 
followers, not given to fighting ways, fled, 
Mahant Kirpal Das stayed back and joined 
action, flourishing his heavy mace or club. 
He was totally inexperienced in the art of 
war. Yet he engaged the Pathan chief, Hayat 
Khan, who dealt out a heavy blow with his 
sword. Kirpal Das received it on his club. 
Then rising in his stirrups and shouting 
vociferously Sat Sri Akal, he smote Hayat 
Khan’s head with his wooden truncheon so 
mightily that his skull was crushed. The 
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scene is described by Gurt: Gobind Singh in 
the Bachitra Natak in an eloquent simile. He 
wrote: “Mahant Kirpal, raging, lifted his club 
and struck the fierce Hayat Khan on the 
head, upon which his brains spilt forth as 
butter flowed from the Gopi’s pitcher broken 
by Krsna.” 

Mahant Kirpal Das was later keeper of 
the Udasi deré at village Hehar in Ludhiana 
district. He was visited by Gurti Gobind Singh 
after the battle of Chamkaur. He, as a mark 
of respect, gave his shoulder to the palanquin 
on which the Gurt was carried to the next 
village of Rajoana. 
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KIRPAL SINGH (d. 1830) came from the 
neighbourhood of Bathinda in 1770 and 
received the village of Shamgarh from Sahib 
Singh, the Sardar of Ladva, who had married 
his sister. He joined Sahib Singh in most of 
his expeditions. His daughter was married to 
Kanvar Partap Singh of Jind and 
granddaughter (the daughter of his son, 
Fateh Singh) to Shahzada Sahdev Singh, son 
of Maharaja Sher Singh of Lahore, who lived 
in Bareilly. Kirpal Singh died in 1830. 
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KIRPAL SINGH, ARTIST (1923-1990), the 
creator of Sikh history in colour, was born 
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the son of Bhagat Singh and Har Kaur in a 
small village Vara Chain Singhvala in 
Firozpur district of the Punjab on 10 
December 1923. He inherited interest in art 
from his father who was adept in woodwork 
engraving, and his practical training started 
with drawing rough sketches in his school 
notebooks. He was obliged to discontinue 
his school studies owing to lack of means. 
He was forced to take up a smalltime 
appointment in the military accounts 
department where he served from 1942 to 
1947. After the partition of India (1947), 
Kirpal Singh moved to Jalandhar. He gave 
up his service and decided to adopt painting 
as a career. In 1952 he shifted to Delhi for 
some time and then settled in a small town, 
Indri, near Karnal. The first exhibition of 
his paintings was held in Dyal Singh College, 
Karnal, on 26 June 1955. In the following 
year the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, Amritsar, employed him as an 
artist to produce exhibits for the Central 
Sikh Museum in the Darbar Sahib complex. 
He resigned this job in 1962 and went again 
to Delhi from where, after a few years, the 
late Dr Mohinder Singh Randhawa, himself 
a great lover and connoisseur of art, 
persuaded him to come to Chandigarh 
where he settled down permanently. This 
turned out to be the most creative period of 
his career. Kirpal Singh died in an accident 
on 26 April 1990. 

Kirpal Singh painted hundreds of 
pictures, portaits and landscapes, but his 
particular interest and specialization was in 
capturing on the canvas episodes from Sikh 
history including awe-inspiring scenes of 
ultimate sacrifice by Sikh martyrs and realistic 
portrayal of battle scenes. Some of his original 
works now adorning various museums, 
institutions, gurdwardas and private homes in 
India and abroad are displayed in Central 
Sikh Museum (36), Sardar Baghel Singh 
Museum in Gurdwara Bangla Sahib, New 
Delhi (21), Anglo-Sikh War Memorial, 
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Ferozeshah near Firozpur (11), Sikh 
Regimental Centre, Rampur, Ranchi (12), 
Takht Sri Patna Sahib (8), Takht Sri Kesgarh 
Sahib, Anandpur (8), Punjabi University, 
Patiala (18), Punjab Agricultural University, 
Ludhiana, (18), Chandigarh Art Gallery (1) 
and Gurdwara Mahidiana Sahib, Jagraon, 
district Ludhiana (20). 

M.G.S. 


KIRPAL SINGH, SINGH SAHIB GIANI 
(1918-1993), theologian and writer, was 
born on 10 June 1918, the son of Bhai Mall 
Singh and Bibi Ram Kaur, a Brar Jatt family 
of the village of Vairoke in Moga tahsil of 
Firozpur district (now in district Faridkot). 
He passed his middle school examination 
in 1932. For religious instruction, he joined 
the jatha of Sant Gurbachan Singh Khalsa 
Bhindranvale on 15 February 1939 and stud- 
ied with him Sikh Scripture, philosophy, 
theology and history. In 1944 he set up a 
group of his own to preach gurmat (Sikh 
religious tenet). Simultaneously he started 
taking interest in politics and became 
general-secretary of the district Akali Jatha 
of Firozpur during 1954-56. During the ill- 
ness of Sant Gurbachan Singh Khalsa in 
1956-58, Giani Kirpal Singh taught at the 
Bhindar Kalan seminary. On 2 April 1958 
he was appointed granthi (scripture read- 
er) in Harimandar Sahib, Amritsar. He was 
nominated to the religious tribunal which 
tried and punished Master Tara Singh, Sant 
Fateh Singh and members of the central 
executive of the Shiromani Akali Dal in 1962 
for a disciplinary lapse they were taxed with. 
During 1963-65 he served as acting jathedar 
of Sri Akal Takht. On 2 June 1973, he was 
appointed Head Granthi of Sri Harimandar 
Sahib which position he held up to 16 April 
1983. In 1980-81 he visited the United King- 
dom on a preaching tour, and on the sud- 
den demise of Giani Gurdial Singh Ajnoha, 
he took over as jathedar of Sri Akal Takht. 
Giani Kirpal Singh resigned office as 
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Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht on 24 December 
1986. 

Singh Sahib Giani Kirpal Singh, well- 
versed in Sikh lore, was a writer and 
researcher of repute. His Sam Arth Kosh isa 
dictionary of Punjabi synonyms. He also 
wrote a 6-volume commentary on Giani Gian 
Singh’s Panth Prakash, a history of the Sikhs 
in mixed Punjabi and Braj verse. His 
detailed account of Operation Blue Star 
(1984) was being serialized in the Ajit, a 
Punjabi daily of Jalandhar, when he died 
suddently at his residence in Amritsar, on 
26 July 1993. 

M.GS. 


KIRPAN MORCHA, campaign started by the 
Sikhs to assert their right to keep and carry 
kirpan, i.e. sword, religiously obligatory for 
them, which was denied to them under the 
Indian Arms Act (XI) of 1878. Under this 
Act, no person could go armed or carry 
arms, except under special exemption or 
by virtue of a licence. Whatever could be 
used as an instrument of attack or defence 
fell under the term “Arms.” Thus the term 
included firearms, bayonets, swords, 
daggerheads and bows and arrows. Under 
the Act, a kirpan could be bracketed with a 
sword. Early in the 20th century various Sikh 
religious bodies, particularly the Chicf 
Khalsa Diwan, made representations to the 
government demanding freedom for the 
Sikhs to keep kirpan as enjoined by their 
religion. At the time of World War I, the 
British government, fearing that the ban on 
the keeping of kirpan would affect the 
recruitment of Sikhs to the Indian army, 
thought it advisable to relax the 
enforcement of the provision. Thus between 
1914 and 1918 by separate notifications 
issued by the Home government, the Sikhs 
were given the freedom of possessing or 
carrying a kirpan all over British India. 
However, the terms of these notifications 
were vague; the size and shape of the kirpan 
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having remained undefined; prosecution of 
Sikhs for wearing, carrying and 
manufacturing the kirpan continued. 

During the Gurdwara Reform movement 
(1920-25) the kirpan question became a major 
political issue. As the agitation started by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
and Shiromani Akali Dal gained momentum, 
the British Indian government shelved the 
two notifications. Sikhs possessing kirpan 
began to be prosecuted and imprisoned, and 
many of the Sikh soldiers in the armed forces 
were court-martialled for keeping kirpan and 
dismissed from service. 

The Akali Dal’s Kirpan agitation 
remained in full swing during the years 1921- 
22 when black turbans and kirpans became 
the symbols of the Sikh defiance. The Punjab 
government resorted to several measures: 
any Sikh carrying a kirpan could be arrested 
without warrant. As an act of defiance, the 
Akalis began carrying full-sized kirpans. 
Thousands of Sikhs were sent to jail for 
contravening the Indian Arms Act. The 
kirpan factories at Bhera and Sialkot were 
raided in 1921, all ktrpans exceeding 9 inches 
in length were seized, and the owners of the 
factories pus under arrest. Excesses were 
committed by police upon non-violent 
kirpan-carrying Sikhs who bore these with 
stoic resignation and unfaltering faith; by 
the Sikh religious organizations they were 
honoured with the title of Kirpan Bahadur, 
Hero of the Kirpan. A weekly newspaper, 
the Kirpan Bahddur, edited by Seva Singh, 
was launched in 1922 from Amritsar to 
support the agitation. 

In 1922, the Punjab Governor opened 
negotiations with the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. A compromise was 
arrived at according to which an 
announcement was made on behalf of the 
Punjab government that the Sikhs would not 
be prosecuted for wearing, keeping and 
carrying the kirpan. In March 1922, the 
Shiromanti Gurdwara Parbandhak 
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Committee issued instructions to the Sikhs 
that they must carry kirpan which was one of 
their religious emblems but it may be 
unsheathed and drawn out only for prayers 
(ardas) , initiatory ceremonies (amrit prachar), 
and by the Five Beloved (Panj Piare) leading 
a religious march. As a sacred symbol of the 
faith, it should not be unsheathed and 
brandished except on these occasions. In 
this manner ended the Kirpan Morcha, a 
confrontation between the Sikhs and the 
British Indian government for the 
restoration to the Sikhs of their right to 
keep and carry kirpan. 
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KIRPA RAM, DIWAN (d. 1843), civil admin- 
istrator, soldier and statesman in Sikh times, 
was the youngest son of Diwan Moti Ram. 
In 1819, Kirpa Ram was sent by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh to Hazara to settle that turbu- 
lent country. The same year he was trans- 
ferred to the Jalandhar Doab as governor 
in place of his father, Moti Ram, entrusted 
with charge of the Kashmir province. In 
1823, Kirpa Ram joined the Maharaja with 
the Doab forces and took part in the battle 
of Naushehra in which the Afghan forces 
under Muhammad 'Azim Khan of Kabul suf- 
fered a heavy defeat. Diwan Kirpa Ram took 
charge of the Sibah-i-Kashmir in 1827. In 
1830, owing to Raja Dhian Singh’s machi- 
nations, he was recalled to Lahore on charg- 
es of corruption and imprisoned. Thus hu- 
miliated, Kirpa Ram made plans to flee 
Lahore. He secretly slipped across the Sutiej, 
and repaired to Banaras to join his father. 
He never returned to Lahore, although at- 
tempts were made by the Sandhanvalia 
chiefs and Maharani Chand Kaur to recall 
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him to the Punjab. Kirpa Ram diced at 
Haridvar on 11 November 1843. 
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KIRPA RAM, PANDIT or Kripa Ram (d. 
1705), was the son of Bhai Arti Ram, a 
Sarasvat Brahman of Matan, 65 km east of 
Srinagar, in Kashmir. Arti) Ram had met 
Guru Har Rai and sought his blessing at 
the time of the latter’s visit to Kashmir in 
1660. In May 1675, Kirpa Ram led to 
Anandpur a group of Kashmiri Pandits 
driven to dire straits by State persecution. 
Iftikhar Khan, governor of Kashmir (1671- 
75), was a harsh man and was making 
forcible conversions to Islam. Guri. Tegh 
Bahadur whose help the visitors sought 
asked them to go and have it communicated 
to the Emperor that, if he (Guru Tegh 
Bahadur) was converted, they would all 
voluntarily accept. conversion. Kirpa Ram 
and his companions sent to Emperor 
Aurangzib a petition to that effect through 
Zalim Khan, governor of Lahore. Then 
followed the imperial summons, and Gurt 
Tegh Bahadur’s arrest and his martyrdom 
in Delhi. Kirpa Ram returned to Anandpur. 
According to some chronicles, he helped 
Gurt: Gobind Singh in his Sanskrit studies. 
In 1699, he received the holy amrit and 
entered the fold of the Khalsa. He fell a 
martyr in the battle of Chamkaur on 7 
December 1705. 
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KIRTAN (from Skt. kirti, i.e. to praise, cele- 
brate or glorify), a commonly accepted mode 
of rendering devotion to God by singing His 
praises, is a necessary part of Sikh worship. 
Music plays a significant role in most reli- 
gious traditions. In Sikhism it is valued as the 
highest form of expression of adoration and 
counts as the most efficacious means of link- 
ing the soul to the Divine Essence. Kirtan in 
the Indian tradition can be traced back to 
the Vedic chant in the second millennium 
B.C., the impulse behind it being the realiza- 
tion of the effect on the individual of joining 
the sound of music to the religious text. In 
Vedic rites, recitation was employed emphat- 
ically to bring out the meaning of the verses. 
Kirtan as we now understand it was popular- 
ized in medieval India by Vaisnava bhaktas 
and Sufi saints who sang usually their own 
compositions which not only produced in 
them a feeling of spiritual ecstasy but also 
led their followers into a mood of fervour. 
Jayadeva, a twelfth-century Bengali poet who 
composed the famous Gita Govinda, is gen- 
erally considered to be the first in line, al- 
though centuries earlier Vaisnava poet-saints 
of South India, the Alvars, had earned much 
popularity with their devotional songs, called 
Nalayira-divya-prabandham. Along with the 
Vaisnavites of the Bhakti cult who sang lyrics 
about the sacred love of Krsna and Radha, 
appeared holy men of the Sant tradition like 
Jnhanadeva (1275-1296) and Namdev (1270- 
1350), who addressed their songs and adora- 
tion to the Formless God. In Islam in India, 
Sufi mystics such as Shaikh Farid (1173-1265) 
composed and sang songs to express their 
longing for the Divine Being. The Vaisnavite 
saint Chaitanya (1485-1533) and his contem- 
porary Sufi saints also popularized sankirtana 
and gawwal, respectively, as forms of group- 
singing. 

Guru Nanak, founder of the Sikh faith, 
and the succeeding Gurtis promulgated, be- 
sides repetition and contemplation of the 
Divine Name, kirtan as a form of worship. 
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Guru Nanak in one of his verses thus fig- 
ured forth the ecstasy of kirtan: “Rag ratan 
paria parvar, tisu vicht upajai amritu sar — 
rausic is a jewal born of the (supernatural) 
fairy family; from it rises the essence of 
nectar” (GG, 351). But warning men against 
the voluptuous indulgence in music, he said, 
“Git rag ghan tal st kure, trhu gun upjai binsai 
dure, diuji durmati dardu na jai, chhutai 
gurmukhi daru gun gai — false are such songs, 
musical measures and the many rhythmic 
beats as bind one to the three modes of 
Maya, resulting in one’s alienation from 
God. By wilfulness one does not annul 
suffering. They who follow the Gurit’s in- 
struction are saved. The remedy lies in chant- 
ing God’s praises” (GG, 832). Likewise, Gurt 
Amar Das, Nanak HI: “Singing of Raga 
Bilaval will become acceptable only when 
through it the holy Word finds utterance. 
Music and melody excel as they by the holy 
Word lead to concentration and serenity. 
Were one to devote oneself to serving the 
Divine, one would attain honour at the 
Lord’s court even without having recourse 
to melody and music” (GG, 849). In Sikh 
kirtan, music, though an essential element, 
is subordinate to the holy Word. Musical 
embellishment and ornamentation are per- 
mitted, but what is of real essence is gurbant 
or the scriptural text. Technical virtuosity 
for its own sake will have little meaning, 
Contents of the Gurt Granth Sahib, the 
Holy Book of the Sikhs, can alone be sung in 
Sikh kirtan, more accurately Sabda-kirtan. The 
only other approved canon for this purpose 
is the compositions of Gurt Gobind Singh 
which do not form part of the Gurt Granth 
Sahib but are anthologized in a separate 
book, the Dasam Granth, and of Bhar Gurdas 
and Bhai Nand Lal. The text comprising the 
Gurti Granth Sahib is organized according 
to ragas or musical measures, 31 in number, 
with further variants in many of them, to 
which the hymns were composed. The Guras 
themselves were well versed in music. At plac- 
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es in their hymns they have described them- 
selves as “bards of the Lord.” Gura Nanak 
kept with him as a constant companion a 
Muslim musician, Mardana, who played the 
rabab or rebeck as the Guru rendered the 
hymns composed by himself. Gurt Arjan, 
who compiled the Guru Granth Sahib, was 
an accomplished musicologist, who is said to 
have designed a new string instrument, © 
saranda, for use by ragis or performers of 
kirtan. The Guriis employed professional 
rababis (rebeck-players) and ragis (musicians) 
to perform kirtan in their presence. Dhddis, 
using smal] hand-drums called dhads and a 
stringed instrument sang vars or ballads. Guri 
Arjan encouraged lay Sikhs to train as kirtan- 
singers. Rabalis as a class of hereditary musi- 
cians were almost exclusively Muslims and 
groups of them continued to recite the sa- 
cred hymns inside Harimandar, the Golden 
Temple, until the partition of 1947 when 
they migrated to Pakistan. Dhadi-singers spe- 
cialize in heroic balladry rather than in sabda- 
kirtan. 

It is the ragz ensemble which now per- 
forms kirtan in gurdwaras and at congrega- 
tions held on religious and festival occasions. 
Gurdwara music begins in the early hours of 
the morning. In the Harimandar at Amritsar, 
kirtan starts around 2 in the morning in sum- 
mer months and around 3 in winter and is 
continued by a relay of rag? jathas or choirs 
till late in the evening. At other places, it 
may be intermittant or limited to morning 
and evening hours. Traditionally, there are 
four chaukis or services of kirtan. They are: 
(1) Asa ki Var at early morning; (2) Charan 
Kamal or Bilaval chauk? in the forenoon (for 
4 hours after sunrise); (3) Sodar chauki at 
sunset; and (4) Kalyan chauki in the evening 
about an hour and a half after sunset. A ragi 
jatha commonly comprises three members 
—alead singer nowadays usually playing the 
harmonium, a companion also at 
harmonium, and a tabla player (tabla, a pair 
of drums). The more elaborate ensembles 
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may have one or more additional singers 
playing traditional string instruments such 
as taus, tanpura or saranda. The ragis sit on 
the ground or ona platform but always lower 
than, and usually to the left of where the 
Holy Book is seated. Smaller localities de- 
pend on local talent and simpler instruments 
such as a dholaki, a harmonium, cymbals and 
chimta (tongs fitted with jingling metallic 
discs). The performance follows the basic 
design of the classical tradition. Only per- 
missible texts are rendered, with no extra 
words or syllables added. Every hymn is sung, 
as far as possible, in its correct raga and 
performed in appropriate la: (tempo), sur 
(melody), éan (tune) and tal (rhythm). The 
kivtan commences with an alap (long-drawn 
vocal tune) setting the pattern and tone of 
the music. The tempo is slow and words are 
pronounced in a mood of reverence and 
devotion. The refrain is presented in the 
first place by the lead singer and is repeated 
in chorus by the other ragis. Then the 
harmoniums and/or string instruments re- 
peat the tune to be followed by a vocal 
recitation. Raga phrases may be presented in 
their entirety or divided to suit the text and 
the tune. In either case, the phrase will end 
with a chorus. Interludes in the development 
section, i.e. melodic material from both sthdai 
(refrain) and antara (crescendo), may occa- 
sionally be done by tabla alone or sung with 
a vowel sound to the same melody instead of 
a repetition by a reed or string instrument. If 
a full classical development of a raga is not 
attempted, a lighter classical style may be 
employed, especially for slokas and pauris of 
a var. Explanatory or amplificatory passages, 
again out of permissible texts alone, may be 
inserted in the main composition and pre- 
sented in a related raga or in a recitative 
musical style. The lead singer generally in- 
troduces all new texts and musical material 
but the others may join in during the latter 
part of the phrase. 

Sabda-kirtan has some limitations placed 
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upon it traditionally in order that the reli- 
gious structure of the performance is not 
compromised. In no case must the holy text 
be garbled, not even for musical effect. Ev- 
ery single word must be accurately 
pronounced. The message must reach the 
listener through clearly enunciated words. 
Hymns should be sung with affirmation in 
a full voice. Gamaks or musical ornaments 
should be limited to those essential to the 
correct performance of a rdga such as glides 
between notes to maintain a connected 
melodic line. However, creative faculties of 
the performers should not be inhibited. 
Hand gestures, clapping and dancing are 
prohibited. No appreciation may be shown 
to the ragis during the performance. 

The Sikh Rahit Maryada or code of con- 
duct published under the authority of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee, statutorily elected religious body of the 
Sikhs, defines kzrtan as rendition of gurbani 
or Scriptural texts in (appropriate) ragas. 
For illustration, verses from Bhai Gurdas and 
Bhai Nand Lal could be used. Even when 
singing the hymns in open religious tunes, 
i.e. when they are not being rendered by the 
ragi ensemble in prescribed ragas, with the 
entire congregation participating or form- 
ing an alternate chorus, the purity of line 
and phrase has to be maintained, eschewing 
additional words or syllables. Only a line from 
the hymn in question may be used as the 
refrain. 

Combining discourse with kirtan is 
sometimes resorted to generally by the lead 
ragi, but it is not favoured by connoisseurs 
of music, or by lovers of gurbani who pre- 
fer nirol, i.e. unadulterated Sabda- 
kirtan. Lately, kirtan darbars, continuous ses- 
sions in which several choir groups take 
turns at singing Sikh hymns, akhand (unin- 
terrupted) kirtan or rain sabat (night-long) 
kirtan have come into vogue. They not only 
cater to the aesthetic and spiritual needs 
of the devotees, but also help widen the 
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KIRTIA, BHAI, later Kirat Singh (d. 1705), 
son of Bhai Gurdas, a Sikh who had served 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, joined the retinue of 
Gurti Gobind Singh as a young man. He 
received amrit, i.e. initiatory rites of the 
Khalsa, and became Kirat Singh. He fell a 
martyr in the battle of Chamkaur (7 Decem- 
ber 1705). 
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KIRTI KISAN SABHA, a sadhd, i.e. society or 
party, of the kzrtzs (workers) and kisans 
(peasants), fostered and, to some extent, 
funded by the Ghadr Party, was established 
on 12 April 1928 with a view to organizing 
small agriculturists and industrial workers and 
other low-paid urban labour, for 
revolutionary activity. The Sabha owed its 
origin to the Kirti movement started by Bhai 
Santokh Singh (d. 1927), a Ghadr leader 
who had spent two years in Moscow “studying 
Soviet methods of village propaganda.” 
Initially, he laid out secret plans to prepare 
the masses for action. He then started 
propaganda through the press. To this end, 
he launched a monthly magazine in Punjabi, 
the Kirti, the first issue of which was published 
from Amritsar in February 1926. The journal 
became the mouthpiece of the Kirti Kisan 
Sabha. Bhai Santokh Singh was helped in his 
work, which was first carried on secretly, by 
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Bhag Singh Canadian, who was co-founder 
with Santokh Singh of the Kirti, Karam Singh 
Chima, Baba Vasakha Singh and Kartar Singh 
of Latala. They were joined by Santa Singh 
of Gandivind, also trained in Soviet methods 
of rural agitation, and Dasaundha Singh and 
Gajjan Singh who had taken an active part in 
Soviet propaganda in China and had been 
deported to India in March 1928. A little 
later came Harjap Singh, according to 
governmet papers a “notorious” Ghadr 
emissary, under whose direction the Sabha 
suddenly changed its tactics and emerged 
into the open with a definite constitution 
and programme. It was in furtherance of this 
new policy that an openly inflammatory 
Gurmukhi weekly Mazdur Kisan was also 
started. 

The first Kirti Kisan conference, presid- 
ed over by Professor Chhabil Das of the 
National School of Politics, was held on 28- 
30 September 1928 at Lyallpur. Among the 
12 resolutions adopted was one declaring 
complete independence for the country as 
the goal and rejecting the recommendations 
of the Nehrii Committee which had limited 
it to dominion status. The Sabha held an- 
other conference (13 October 1928) in 
Meerut which provided the authorities a 
pretext to launch the Meerut Communist 
conspiracy case and arrest many of the 
workers. The 1929 annual session of the 
Sabha was held at Lahore during the Christ- 
mas week. Throughout this period the Kiriz 
continued to disseminate Communist 
thought and preach the creed of revolt 
against British imperialism. Every issue of 
the paper was proscribed and prosecution 
launched against its dummy editors and the 
press at which it was printed. The Kirti Kisan 
conference held on 4 March 1931 at 
Anandpur Sahib on the occasion of the Hola 
Mohalla festival called upon workers and 
peasants to set up units of the Sabha in the 
villages. The Irwin-Gandhi Pact (1931), which 
failed to secure release of the youth involved 
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in cases of violence, and the hanging (23 
March) of Bhagat Singh, Rajgurt and 
Sukhdev were subjected to severe censure at 
the annual session of the Sabha convened at 
Karachi on 29 March, sharing the pandal 
with the Naujavan Bharat Sabha. 

The Kirti Kisan Sabha was declared 
unlawful under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, vide notification No. 12467SB, 
dated 10 September 1934. The Sabha ceased 
to exist thereafter but the movement assumed 
other names and continued with the task it 
had taken upon itself. 

S.S J. 


KISANA, BHAI, son of Bhai Rama, resident 
of Chahal, a village 13 km southeast of 
Lahore, was the maternal uncle of Gura 
Nanak. 
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KISANA, BHAI, of Muzang near Lahore, 
became a disciple in the time of Guru Arjan, 
when the Gurii appointed Bhai Bhant to 
preach among the inhabitants of Muzang, 
notorious for their lack of morals. Bhai 
Kisana and Seth Mangina were the first who, 
along with their families, accepted the Sikh 
teaching. They formed the nucleus of the 
local sangat, and assembled early in the 
morning to listen to Bhar Bhanu’s discours- 
es and to sing the sacred hymns. Gradually, 
following their example, others were also 
converted, and a new pious way of life 
opened for them. Bhai Kisana joined the 
voluntary digging of the sacred pool at 
Amritsar. 
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KISANA JHINGARAN, a learned Brahman, 
who received initiation at the hands of Gurta 
Arjan. The Guru appointed him to preach 
the word of Guru Nanak. 

See Bhai Gurdas, Varan XI. 18 
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KISHAN CHAND, RAI (d. 1873), news writ- 
er and vakil or agent of the Sikh court at 
Ludhiana, the British post on the Anglo- 
Sikh frontier, was son of Bakhshi Anand 
Singh. Well versed in diplomacy, he accom- 
panied Colonel] Claude Wade on a political 
mission to Peshawar in 1839. In 1840, Kanvar 
Nau Niha! Singh conferred on him the title 
of Rai. After the death of Maharaja Sher 
Singh, he began exercising civil and crimi- 
nal powers over territories under the pro- 
tection of the Lahore Darbar, and amassed 
great wealth. When Raja Hira Singh became 
the prime minister, he grew jealous of Rai 
Kishan Chand’s increasing influence and his 
pro-Gulab Singh leanings. As hostilities 
broke out between the British and the Sikhs 
in 1845, Kishan Chand left Ludhiana and 
crossed the Sutlej into the Punjab. He lost 
his jagzvs when the Jalandhar Doab was an- 
nexed by the British. He was one of the 
signatories to the treaty of Bharoval on be- 
half of the minor Maharaja Duleep Singh, 
and for some time attended on the British 
Resident at Lahore before being permitted 
to retire to Batala. 
Kishan Chand died in 1873. 
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KISHAN KANVAR, DIWAN, son of Diwan 
Hakim Rai, served the Sikh rulers of Lahore 
in various capacities. He had been the play- 
mate and associate of Prince Nau Nihal Singh 
who bestowed upon him the title of diwan 
and showed him several other favours. In 
1837, Prince Nau Nihal Singh, while at 
Peshawar, granted him command of four 
regiments of infantry and one of cavalry with 
usual proportion of artillery, on a monthly 
salary of 1,500 rupees. Kishan Kanvar was 
appointed administrator of Rawalpindi in 
1841. He assumed the charge of the district 
of Batala, Dinanagar and Kalanaur in 1848 
when Lahina Singh Majithia, the adminis- 
trator of the territory lying between the 
Rivers Ravi and Sutlej, left for Banaras. He 
fought against the British with his father at 
the time of the second Anglo-Sikh war of 
1848-49. 
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KISHAN KAUR or Kanval Kaur, the widow 
of Raja Dharam Singh, was the mother-in- 
law of Thakur Singh Sandhanvalia, prime 
minister in Maharaja Duleep Singh’s emi- 
gre government at Pondicherry. Her son 
Nahar Singh, alias Nihal Singh, Raja of 
Ballabgarh since 1829, was implicated in the 
1857 uprising and hanged by the British. 
Several of the Rani’s relations were deport- 
ed to Burma. Rani Kishan Kaur, who was 
allowed to retain her private property, es- 
poused the cause of Duleep Singh and 
helped in the transmission of letters and 
messages from Thakur Singh to his contacts 
in the Punjab. 
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KISHAN KAUR, daughter of Chaudhari Raja 
Singh belonging to the village of Samra, in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, was married 
to Prince Kharak Singh, eldest son of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in 1818. She survived 
her husband and was granted by the British 
an annual pension of Rs 2,324. 
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KISHAN KAUR, MAI (1860-1952), known 
for her fearless role in the Jaito agitation, 
was the daughter of Saba Singh and Mai 
Sobhan of the village of Lohgarh in Ludhiana 
district of the Punjab. The family, goldsmith 
by profession, later migrated to Daudhar in 
Moga tahsil of present-day Faridkot district. 
Kishan Kaur was married to Harnam Singh 
of Kaonke village, near Jagraon, in Ludhiana 
district. He was a dafadar or sergeant in cav- 
alry who later resigned from the army and 
migrated to Burma, where he died at the 
young age of 33. Three children, two sons 
and a daughter, were born to Kishan Kaur 
but all of them predeceased their father. 
Kishan Kaur, now a childless widow, came 
back to live at Kaonke. She took the pahul or 
rites of the Khalsa in 1907 and decided to 
devote the rest of her life to the service of 
the Guri. She took a leading part, in 1912, 
in the construction of historical Gurdwara 
Gurusar, dedicated to Gurii Hargobind, near 
her village. Already over 60, she took active 
part in the Jaito agitation of 1923-24. The 
Government of India had forced Maharaja 
Ripudaman Singh, the ruler of Nabha state 
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known for his independent attitude, to 
abdicate. The Sikhs of Jaito, which fell with- 
in his territory, planned to hold prayers for 
his well-being and restoration. By order of 
the British-controlled state administration, a 
posse of armed police entered Gurdwara 
Gangsar, where an akhand path or non-stop 
recital of Gura Granth Sahib was in progress, 
and not only interrupted the service but also 
virtually imprisoned the entire sangat gath- 
ered there denying them exit and permit- 
ting no provisions from outside to reach 
them. Jathedar Dulla Singh and Suchcha 
Singh of the village of Rode organized a 
band of volunteers, popularly known as Durli 
Jatha, who collected the required rations and 
managed through feint and force to unload 
them inside the Gurdwara compound. Mai 
Kishan Kaur was a member of this band which 
later arranged rations for the Shahidi Jathas 
and the huge crowds that accompanied them. 

The first Shahidi Jatha, lit. band of mar- 
tyrs, 500 strong and vowed to non-violence, 
was to reach Jaito on 21 February 1924 ina 
bid to enter Gurdwara Gangsar at any cost 
and recommence the akhand path. The state 
government was equally determined not to 
let them do so and had deployed armed 
police and military contingents with orders 
to open fire, if necessary. Mar Kishan Kaur 
and her companion, Bibi Tej Kaur, went to 
Jaito disguised as ladies of the Hindu trading 
class, collected intelligence about 
government’s plans and preparations, and 
re-joined the jatha to convey the information. 
The jatha accordingly rescheduled their 
march and instead of going straight to 
Gurdwara Gangsar, changed course sudden- 
ly and headed for Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib, 
half a kilometre to the north. State troops, 
however, barred entry even to that shrine 
and opened fire on the jatha. Mai Kishan 
Kaur, with her small band of volunteers, at 
once busied herself attending the wounded. 
She along with 21 others was arrested and 
prosecuted. The trial commenced at Nabha 
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on 17 May 1924. Kishan Kaur was sentenced 
to four years rigorous imprisonment. Re- 
leased on 30 June 1928, she was accorded a 
warm welcome the following day at Amritsar, 
where a stvopa or robe of honour was be- 
stowed on her from the Akal Takht. The 
Sikhs everywhere acclaimed her courage and 
sacrifice. 

Mai Kishan Kaur continued to serve 
Gurdwara Gurisar at Kaonke till her last day. 
She died there on 10 August 1952. 
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KISHAN SINGH (d. 1846), the second son 
of Jamadar Khushal Singh, an influential 
courtier in Sikh times. Chronicles of the 
Lahore district do not contain any mention 
of Kishan Singh until after the death of his 
father in 1844. As Hira Singh Dogra rose to 
power in 1843, the tribulations of the fam- 
ily began. Kishan Singh was offered strin- 
gent terms of succession to his father’s 
estates. He was deprived of his father’s jagirs 
worth Rs 1,70,000 annually, and lands worth 
only Rs 70,000 were left to him and his 
family. He was required to pay a nazarana 
of Rs 5,00,000 to the State. In addition, he 
was put under pressure to bring back to the 
Punjab the treasure and goods his father 
had secreted at Haridvar. Kishan Singh, 
along with his mother and family, was placed 
under restraint at Amritsar and an official 
of the toshakhdna was sent to Haridvar to 
take possession of the property. The detain- 
ees were set at liberty only after the death 
of Hira Singh. 

Kishan Singh died in the battle of 
Sabhraon in 1846. 
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KISHAN SINGH, BHAI (d. 1921), son of 
Bhai Sundar Singh and Mata Nihal Kaur, a 
Mazhabi Sikh couple, of Rattoke village in 
Amritsar district, later migrating to Burj, dis- 
trict Lyallpur, was a young initiated Singh 
and the granthi (custodian) of Gurdwara 
Mazhabi Singh4an in his village. He was only 
about 20 years old when he joined Bhai 
Lachhman Singh’s jatha and attained mar- 
tyrdom inside the compound of Gurdwara 
Janam Asthan, Nankana Sahib ,on 20 Febru- 
ary 1921. 
See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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KISHAN SINGH GARGAJJ (1886-1926), 
founder of the Babar Akali movement, was 
the only son of Fateh Singh of Baring, a 
village in Jalandhar district in the Punjab. 
He joined the army as a sepoy in 1906 and 
rose to be a havildar major in 35th Sikh 
Battalion. While in the army, he was much 
affected by events such as the dernolition of 
the wall of the Rikabganj Gurdwara in Delhi, 
the firing on the Komagata Maru passengers 
at Budge Budge, near Calcutta, and the 
Jallianvala Bagh massacre. He started criti- 
cizing the government for the imposition of 
martial law in the Punjab for which he was 
court-martialled and sentenced to 28 days 
rigorous imprisonment in military custody. 
He resigned from the army in 1921 and 
joined the Akali agitation for gurdwara 
reform. The Nankana Sahib massacre of 20 
Feburary 1921 proved a real turning point 
in the life of Kishan Singh. He blamed the 
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British for the tragedy and nursed thoughts 
of revenge. At the time of the Sikh Educa- 
tional Conference at Hoshiarpur from 19- 
21 March 1921, he and Master Mota Singh 
held a secret meeting and resolved to slay 
those responsible for the bloody happen- 
ings at Nankana Sahib. Their first target was 
Mr Bowering, the British superintendent of 
police at Lahore. The attempt on his life 
aborted and the men involved were arrest- 
ed on 23 May 1921. Warrants for the arrest 
of Kishan Singh and Master Mota Singh were 
issued, but both of them went underground. 
Kishan Singh continued making violent 
speeches whenever he had the chance. At 
Palahi, in Kaptrthala state, he exhorted the 
people to don black turbans and become 
Akalis, to wear khaddar (home-spun cotton 
fabric) and not to co-operate with the 
government. On account of his fiery speech- 
es, he came to be known as Kishan Singh 
Gargajj (the Thunderer). 

Towards the close of 1921, Kishan Singh 
formed a secret group which came to be 
known as the Chakravarti Jatha. Among his 
trusted colleagues were Dalip Singh Gosal, 
Sundar Singh Babar, Karam Singh Jhingar, 
and Sant Kartar Singh (Sharaf Din before 
he converted a Sikh). They went around 
exhorting the people, especially army sol- 
diers, to be ready for an armed rebellion 
against the British. From November 1921 
to August of 1922, a series of divans was 
held at Bhubiana, Rurka Kalan, Bulena, 
Pandori Nijjhran, Dhingarian, Haripur, 
Bhojoval, Sanghval and other villages. While 
Kishan Singh and his companions carried 
on their campaign in Jalandhar district, with 
frequent incursions into the villages of 
Ambala district and Kapurthala state, Karam 
Singh of Daulatpur, who had organized a 
similar band of extremist Sikhs, worked in 
Hoshiarpur district. In October 1922, both 
groups joined together to form the Babar 
Akali Jatha vowed to violence. Kishan Singh 
was elected president of the Jatha, while 
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Dalip Singh Gosal became secretary and 
Karam Singh Jhingar treasurer. The Babar 
Akalt Doaba was the Jatha’s official organ to 
which Kishan Singh frequently contributed 
articles and poems. Additionally, a series of 
leaflets particularly aimed at the Indian 
soliders was issued regularly from August 
1922 to May 1923. To obiain arms and 
ammunition, Kishan Singh established con- 
tact with two Sikh army soldiers — Amar 
Singh and Ude Singh. He directed the se- 
cret campaign for the “reformation”, a 
euphimism for liquidation or murder, of 
the jholichuks (lit. robe-bearers, i.e. British 
stooges and toadies), especially those who 
spied on the Babar Akalis. 

The Punjab Government came down upon 
the Babar Akalis with a heavy hand. A 
proclamation was issued announcing rewards 
for the apprehension of absconding Babars. 
Kishan Singh’s arrest carried a reward of Rs 
2,000. On 26 February 1923, he was seized at 
Pandori Mahal through the treachery of Kabul 
Singh, a resident of his own village, Baring. 
Kishan Singh was the main accused in the Babar 
Akali conspiracy case. The trial lasted from 15 
August 1923 to 28 February 1925. His written 
statement, which ran into 125 pages, centred 
on the inequities of British rule. Beyond 
making this statement, he forbore from taking 
any further part in the court proceedings. 
Kishan Singh was awarded death sentence, and 
was hanged on 27 February 1926. 
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KISHNA, BHAI (d. 1621), a Jhafjhi Khatri, 
accompanied by Bhai Pammi, a Khatri of 
Puri clan, once waited on Gura Hargobind 
to seek instruction. The Guru, says Bhai Mani 
Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, advised them 
to practise nam. “Nam, i.e. the Word”, said 
the Guru, “eradicates sin.” Bhai Kishna 
attached himself to the feet of Guru 
Hargobind and trained in the manly arts. He 
died fighting in the battle of Ruhela. 
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KOH-I-NUR (“Mountain of Light”), the 
peerless diamond which today takes the pride 
of place among the British crown jewels, once 
belonged to Maharaja Duleep Singh, the last 
Sikh sovereign of the Punjab. Duleep Singh 
was made to surrender it to the British after 
the annexation of the Punjab in 1849. The 
stone, which weighed 186-1/6 carats, was 
exhibited in London in 1851. In 1852, it was 
entrusted for recutting to a London firm of 
jewellers who engaged for this purpose a 
Dutch from Amsterdam. The cutting 
enhanced the brilliance of the diamond, but 
reduced its weight by 80 carats. Today it 
weighs only 106-1/16 carats — still the most 
brilliant gem among the British crown jewels, 
if no longer the largest. It was set in the 
crown of the Queen Consort in 1937 at the 
time of the coronation of George VI. 
During the course of its long history, 
the Koh-i-Nar has witnessed the rise and 
fall of many a ruling dynasty. When Nadir 
Shah occupied Delhi in 1739, the gem was 
worn by the Mughal Emperor, Muhammad 
Shah, in his turban. Nadir promptly 
exchanged turbans with Muhammad Shah 
as a mark of mutual reconciliation and thus 
acquired the coveted stone. He was struck 
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by its brilliance and shapé and called it Koh- 
i-Nur, the Mountain of Light. The stone has 
since been known by this name. Nadir was 
murdered in 1747 and the Koh-i-Nir came 
into the possession of his grandson, Shah 
Rukh, who surrenderd it to Ahmad Shah 
Durrani of Kabul. It passed by descent to 
Ahmad Shah’s son, Taimiur, and then to his 
grandson Shah Zaman. Deposed and 
deprived of his eyes by his brother Mahmud, 
Shah Zaman contrived to retain the Koh-i- 
Nutr with him while in prison. Another 
brother Shah Shuja’, in 1795, dethroned 
and imprisoned Mahmid, and acquired the 
Koh-i-Nur which he found secreted in a wall 
of the cell in which Shah Zaman had lived. 
During the struggle that followed, Shah 
Shuja', became a prisoner in Kashmir 
(1812), but his wife, Wafa Begam, escaped 
to Lahore with other members of the family 
and with much of the treasure, including 
the Koh-i-Nur. She was given asylum by 
Mal.araja Ranjit Singh. 

Fateh Khan, the Kabul Wazir, sought an 
alliance with Maharaja Ranjit Singh for a 
joint invasion of Kashmir and offered to share 
with him the booty. When Wafa Begam learnt 
about Fateh Khan’s designs, she became 
apprehensive for her husband’s safety. 
Through his courtiers, Faqir ‘Aziz ud-Din 
and Diwan Mohkam Chand, she supplicated 
the Maharaja for help and offered to present 
him with the Koh-i-Nur if he would rescue 
her husband from captivity. Ranjit Singh, 
who was already preparing to invade Kashmir, 
asked his commander, Diwan Mohkam 
Chand, to secure the release of Shah Shuja’, 
and bring him safely to Lahore. The release 
of Shah Shuja' became the primary object of 
the Sikh expedition. The Sikhs and the 
Afghans marched towards Kashmir in 
December 1812. The Afghans were better 
used to the hills and soon stole a march over 
the Lahore army. But the Sikhs reached the 
valley ahead of Fateh Khan striking a shorter, 
though more hazardous, route. Shah Shuja’, 
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who lay in chains in a dungeon, was rescued 
and escorted to Lahore. Unwilling to part 
with such a precious treasure as the Koh-i- 
Nur, Shah Shuja’, was in the end persuaded 
to make good his wife’s promise. He invited 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh to his house on 1] 
June 1813 and placed on his palm the 
fabulous Koh-i-Nar. 

Ranjit Singh used to wear the Koh-i-Nur 
on his left arm on State occasions. Through 
his sons Kharak Singh and Sher Singh, it 
descended to his youngest son Duleep Singh 
who ascended the throne in September 1843 
and who was made to surrender it to the 
British at the end of the second Anglo-Sikh 
war (1849). Even though a boy of merely ten 
at that time, Duleep Singh was never 
reconciled to the loss of his proud possession. 
At his birthday party in 1849 itself, he sadly 
recalled that, for his birthday the previous 
year, he had worn the Koh-i-Nir among his 
gems. In Duleep Singh, a minor under British 
guardianship when he was deprived of his 
kingdom and property including the Koh-i- 
Nar, questioned the legality of the whole 
transaction. From the time of its surrender 
till it left Lahore, the Koh-i-Nir was in the 
custody of Dr John Spencer Login, guardian 
and superintendent of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh. In 1850, Lord Dalhousie personally 
took the diamond from Lahore to Bombay 
for despatch to England. 

The history of the diamond before it 
came into the hands of Nadir Shah is 
shrouded in obscurity. According to one 
version, the stone was discovered about five 
millennia earlier in the bed of the River 
Godavari, near Machhlipatnam, in South 
Golconda, now in Andhra Pradesh. Some 
trace its origin to the hills of Amravati, in 
Maharashtra. It is said that it was worn by 
Raja Karna, the legendary son of Surya and 
one of the heroes of the Mahabharata war, 
who had the diamond tied around his arm 
as a talisman. After Karna’s tragic end on 
the battlefield, the diamond passed into the 
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hands of the Pandavas. It is also surmised 
that the diamond once belonged to Raja 
Vikramaditya, the ruler of the great Hindu 
kingdom of Ujjain in Central India, who 
flourished about 57 BC and who drove the 
Scythians out of the country. The first 
authentic refernece to the Koh-i-Nur is 
considered to be the one in Babar’s memoirs, 
the Tuzuk. According to the Tuzuk, King 'Ala 
ud-Din (1296-1316) of the Khalji dynasty was 
the possessor of the stone. The Khalji king, 
according to some accounts, had acquired it 
from the Raja of Malva in 1304, while 
according to others the diamond which once 
adorned the third eye of an image of Siva in 
a temple somehwere in Telangana, was 
gouged out by 'Ala ud-Din Khalji during his 
sack of the Deccan in 1311-12. It later passed 
into the hands of the Hindu ruler of Gwalior 
and was presented to Humayun, son of 
Babar, by the family of Raja Bikramajit who 
was killed at Panipat in 1526. Whatever its 
earlier history, the diamond was in the 
treasury of Emperor Aurangzib and during 
his reign the Italian jeweller, Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier, had the chance of seeing and 
examining it. | . 

The Koh-i-Nir is not known to have ever 
been bought or sold. It always changed 
hands as a result of conquest. Its value can 
hardly be estimated. Babar had valued the 
gem at “two and a half days’ expenses of 
the world.” When Ranjit Singh asked the 
jewellers in Amritsar to evaluate the Koh-i- 
Nur, they said that its price was beyond 
estimate. 
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KOLAYAT, popularly pronounced Kulait, a 
town 52 km southwest of Bikaner (28°-04'N, 
73°-21'E), is famous for a temple dedicated 
to Kapila Muni, an ancient Hindu sage to 
whom the Sankhya system of philosophy is 
attributed. According to Sikh chroniclers, 
Guri Nanak visited Kolayat. Gura Gobind 
Singh, at the time of his travels through 
Rajasthan, is said to have stayed here for 
twelve days. Here Bhai Daya Singh and Bhai 
Dharam Singh, who had been to Ahmadnagar 
to deliver to Emperor Aurangzib the 
Zafarnamah, the Guri’’s letter in Persian verse, 
rejoined him. However, no Sikh shrine 
existed here until 1968 when some Sikh 
residents of the area, led by a Sikh colonizer 
of Kolayat, acquired a plot of land and 
constructed a gurdwara. 

The gurdwara is a modest one-room 
building with a paved platform all around it. 
Sikh settlers of the surrounding area gather 
to celebrate Gurii Nanak’s birth anniversary 
on the full-moon day of Kartik (October- 
November) every year. 
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KOMAGATA MARU, a Japanese tramp- 
steamer, renamed Gurtt Nanak Jahaz, 
launched from Hong Kong by Baba Gurdit 
Singh (1860-1954), an adventurous Sikh. 
businessman, to take a batch of Indian 
emigrants to Canada. This was done to 
circumvent the new Canadian Immigration 
Ordinances which, aiming to stop the influx 
of Indians, prohibited entry into Canada of 
all immigrants from Asia except by a 
“continuous journey on through tickets from 
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the country of their birth or citizenship.” In 
view of tightened immigration controls, 
shipping companies were loath to issue tickets 
to Indians seeking passage to Canada and in 
Hong Kong, particularly, there was a backlog 
of Indians, most of whom were Punjabi Sikhs, 
hoping to find some way to emigrate to what 
they considered the land of opportunity. 
Their plight captured the attention of Gurdit 
Singh who, making Singapore his 
headquarters, decided to test the Canadian 
restrictions. He formed the Gurti Nanak 
Navigation Company and chartered a 
Japanese ship, the Komagata Maru, with a 
view to making a test voyage to Vancouver 
and return trip to Calcutta and, from then 
on running a regular service between the 
two ports. According to all accounts, when it 
was announced that the ship was going to 
Canada, its full 500 accomodations were 
booked, but when Gurdit Singh was arrested 
by Hong Kong authorities, almost two-thirds 
of the prospective passengers decided to 
cancel out. Gurdit Singh was released after 
having been held for three days and the ship 
sailed from Hong Kong on 4 April 1914, 
making intermediate stops to pick up more 
passengers at Shanghai, Moji and Yokohoma. 
When the Komagata Maru arrived at 
Vancouver on 23 May 1914, there were 376 
Indians aboard the vessel, of whom all but 30 
were Sikhs. 

The progress of the Komagata Maru was 
reported in British Columbian papers as a 
“mounting Oriental invasion.” When the 
ship arrived in Canadian waters, it was 
cordoned off and only 22 men who could 
prove their Canadian domicile were allowed 
to land. Pressure was brought to bear upon 
Gurdit Singh to pay the charter dues 
immediately or suffer the ship to be 
impounded. Gurdit Singh’s protests that he 
could only pay the money after he had 
fulfilled his contract with the passengers by 
getting them into Canada and had sold the 
cargo which he had on board were ignored. 
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Sikhs in Canada raised $ 22,000 to pay for 
the charter. They appealed to the Canadian 
people and government for justice, sent 
telegrams to the King, the Duke of 
Connaught, the Viceroy, and Indian leaders 
in India and England. There were public 
meetings in several towns of the Punjab to 
express sympathy with the passengers of the 
Komagata Maru. The Shore Committee of 
Vancouver Sikhs ultimately took the case of 
the Komagata Maru to court. A full bench of 
the Supreme Court decided that the new 
orders-in-council barred judicial tribunals 
from interfering with the decisions of the 
Immigration department. The passengers 
took over control of the ship from the 
Japanese crew and refused to disembark. A 
cruiser threatened to fire on them. After 
having been stalled in the sea for two months 
— a period of grave hardship for the 
passengers, the Komagata Maru slipped out 
into the pacific. 

The travails of the Komagata Maru were 
not yet ended. None of her passengers was 
allowed to land-at Hong Kong or Singapore, 
where several had their homes. Sikhs be- 
came rebels in the eyes of the government 
and when the ship docked at Budge-Budge, 
near Calcutta, on 29 September 1914, it was 
searched by police, but no arms were found. 
The passengers were ordered to board a 
train which was to take them to the Punjab. 
The Sikh passengers refused to obey gov- 
ernment orders and forming themselves into 
a procession with the Guri Granth Sahib at 
the head of it, wended their way towards 
the city of Calcutta. British troops and po- 
lice turned out and forced them back to the 
railway station where, owing to the high 
handedness of some European sergeants 
who interrupted the evening Sikh prayer the 
passengers were reciting on the platform, a 
clash took place. Nineteen of the Sikhs and 
two European officers and two men of the 
Punjab police were killed and a score of 
others wounded. Gurdit Singh and 28 of his 
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companions escaped. The rest were round- 
ed up and sent to the Punjab, where over 
200 of them were interned under the In- 
gress Ordinance. The heroic deeds of the 
Komagata Maru men and their trials aroused 
the admiration and sympathy of the entire 
Indian nation. 
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KOT BHAI, village 7 km northeast of 
Giddarbaha (30°-12'N, 74°-39'E) in Faridkot 
district of the Punjab, is named after Bhai 
Bhagati, a devout Sikh who served the 
Fifth, Sixth and the Seventh Guriis. When 
Gurii Gobind Singh (1666-1708) visited the 
village in 1706, two bdnias, i.e. shopkeepers- 
cum-moneylenders, Rangi and Ghummi by 
name, served him with devotion and begged 
to be initiated into the order of the Khalsa. 
There are two gurdwdras commemorating the 
Gurt’s visit — one inside the village where 
those two Sikhs resided, and the other on 
the eastern end of the village marking the 
site where Gurii Gobind Singh had camped. 
Both shrines are controlled by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee through 
a local committee. 
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KOT DHARMU, village 13 km south of the 
district town Mansa (29°-59'N, 75°-23’'E), in 
the Punjab, has a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Silisar Sahib Patshahi Nauvin, 
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commemorating the visit of Gurt’ Tegh 
Bahadur. According to the Sakhi Pothi, 
Gurti Tegh Bahadur stopped here near a 
pool on his way back from Talvandi Sabo. 
During the night two thieves broke into the 
camp and stole the Guri’s horse. But as 
they led the animal away, they felt they 
could see nothing. They were thus easily 
apprehended by the Sikhs the next 
morning. Brought before the Guru, they 
confessed their misdeed. Gurtr Tegh 
Bahadur said, “Why did you come to steal 
during the night? Take what you desire 
now.” But the thieves overcome by remorse 
replied, “Our only wish now is to take the 
punishment in accordance with our 
deserts.” As they were passing through a 
thorny thicket over a mound near by, one 
of them killed himself running against a 
dry splintered branch of jand tree (Prosopis 
spicigera). Devotees later established a 
memorial platform and called the place 
Sulisar (sw in Punjabi means a cross or a 
stake). A small Manji Sahib subsequently 
constructed over this platform still exists. 
Here is seated Gurt: Granth Sahib. Special 
gatherings take place on the tenth of the 
brighter half of each lunar month as well 
as on the first of every Bikrami month, An 
annual fair is held on the last day of Poh 
(mid-January). The Gurdwara is affiliated 
to the Shiromant Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. A grand new building has come 
up since, 
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KOTHA GURU, famous old village of the 
Punjab, announces its antiquity through the 
existence on its outskirts of a deserted ancient 
mound. This bulbous mountain of sand 
dominates the entire skyline of the village 
concealing within its folds many a layer of 
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distant history. Once upon a time this 
sprawling old mound was the seat of the 
Mans, still called in those parts by their old 
name of “Manhas.” 

The modern period of the village be- 
gins with the acquisition of the village site 
from the Mughal emperor Jahangir by Baba 
Prithi Chand of the line of the Sodhis. The 
earlier name of Kothe Prithi Chand Ke was 
changed to Kotha Gurtt by Guru’ Gobind 
Singh. 

The story is also current about the 
Mughal official Sulhi Khan who met with a 
painful death in a burning fire. He had 
allowed his horse to run loose over the half- 
burnt bricks of a kiln. The fact is attested by 
a line in the Gurii Granth Sahib itself (GG, 
825). 

In the time of Baba Prithi Chand: sen 
Miharban, the place became a centre of 
learning and many weighty manuscripts 
emanated from here. Among them were 
the Gosts of the Bhagats and Bhagat Bani 
Paramartha and Pothi Sach Khand which is 
a Janam Sakhi or life- story of Gur’ Nanak. 
Miharban’s son and his younger brother 
wrote commentaries on the sacred texts. 

Sodhi Abhay Singh who lived in Kotha 
Gurtt wrote his monumental Harzjas Granth, 
Sodhi Faujdar Singh was another charismatic 
character. He had been allowed by the 
Maharaja of Patiala to keep with him as a 
special privilege a body of 100 horsemen. In 
the Singh Sabha days, Pandit Indar Singh of 
Kotha Gurii became famous for his learned 
commentary on an old Sanskrit text 
“Aushnash Simrti.” 
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KOTHA SINGH, BHAI (d. 1705), also known 
as Katha Singh, was one of the martyrs of 
Chamkaur Sahib battle fought on 7 
December 1'705. 
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KOT KAPURA (30°-35'N, 74°-49'E), town in 
Faridkot district of the Punjab, was founded 
by Chaudhari Kaptira (d. 1708), a Brar chief 
in the country south of the River Sutle) and 
an ancestor of the Faridkot family. When 
after evacuating Anandpur Gurti Gobind 
Singh arrived here in December 1705 
pursued by the fauwjdar of Sirhind, Kapura 
met him with presents and provided him 
with a guide to lead him to the pool of 
Khidrana, now Muktsar, across a waterless 
waste. Chaudhari. Kapura, who subsequently 
had himself initiated into the Khalsa fold 
receiving the name of Kaptr Singh, was 
assassinated in 1708 by ‘Isa Khan, Mafjh 
Rajput chief of Kot 'Ise Khan in Firozpur 
district. His grandson, Jodh Singh, built a 
fort near Kot Kaptira in 1766, but fell the 
following year in a battle with Raja Amar 
Singh of Patiala. Kot Kaptra eventually came 
under the control of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
and was restored to the Faridkot family only 
in 1847. 

Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi Dasvin, in the 
middle of the town, marks the site where 
Gurt' Gobind Singh had put up camp on 
reaching here in 1705. The present building, 
the cornerstone of which was laid by Raja 
Harindar Singh of Faridkot on 30 January 
1937, comprises an octagonal sanctum in the 
centre of a high-ceilinged, marble-floored 
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hall which has an octagonal interior but looks 
square-shaped from the outside with only its 
corners slightly slashed to give it four 
additional sides. A large semi-globular dome 
covers the entire sanctum and a verandah 
encircles the hall. The sarovar at the back is 
also octagonal in shape. The Gurdwara is 
managed by Nihangs of the Buddha Dal. 
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KOTLA NIHANG KHAN, about two and a 
half kilometres south of Ropar (30°-58'N, 
76°-31'E). owes its prominence to Gurdwara 
Bhattha Sahib. The village is named after the 
local chief, Nihang Khan, a god-fearing 
Afghan contemporary of Gurt Gobind Singh. 
Guru Gobind Singh first visited Kotla Nihang 
Khan while on his way back from Paonta to 
Anandpur. The site of the present Gurdwara 
Bhattha Sahib used to be a lime kiln which 
was the property of Nihang Khan. It is said 
that the kiln was still smouldering when the 
Gurt arrived here on Magghar vadi Amavas, 
1745 Bk/12 November 1688 and, 
inadvertantly or otherwise, rode on to it. As 
soon as the hooves of his horse touched the 
kiln, it cooled. Nihang Khan fell at the Gurt’s 
feet and became forever his devoted follower. 
He escorted him to his haveltand put him up 
for the night with reverence and attention. 
The Gurt again passed through Kotla Nihang 
Khan while returning from the solar eclipse 
in 1702/1703. The third visit was on 6 
December 1705 when Gurii Gobind Singh, 
after crossing the Sarsa cut across straight 
towards Kotla Nihang Khan, detaching 100 
of his warriors under Bhai Bachittar Singh to 
cover his flank. He safely reached Kotla 
where, relaxing in Nihang Khan’s house, he 
waited for Bachittar Singh. The latter 
engaged the pursuing host, but most of his 
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men perished in the action. He himself was 
seriously wounded and brought in that 
condition to Nihang Khan’s house by 
Sahibzada Ajit Simgh and Bhai Madan Singh. 
Guru Gobind Singh charged Nihang Khan 
with looking after Bachittar Singh, and 
proceeded with the remaining forty-odd Sikhs 
towards Chamkaur. 

Informed that Nihang Khan was 
sheltering Sikhs, the Mughal troops searched 
his house. Bachittar Singh lay half-dead in a 
small room attended by Nihang Khan’s 
daughter. Nihang Khan showed no sign of 
perturbation, and succeeded in keeping away 
the search party from that room saying that 
inside his daughter was nursing her sick 
husband. The danger was averted, but the 
life of Bhai Bachittar Singh could not be 
saved. He succumbed to his injuries and 
breathed his last on 8 December 1705. 
Nihang Khan had the cremation performed 
secretly the following night. 

Gurti Gobind Singh had, before his 
departure, bestowed upon Nihang Khan a 
sword, a dagger and a shield. These relics 
were preserved in the family, but no shrine 
was raised to the Gurt’s memory until 
Gurdwara Bhattha Sahib was constructed by 
Sant Baba Jivan Singh (1833-1938) of Buddha 
Bhora on the site of the kiln. The 
construction was commenced in 1910 and 
completed in 1923. When the Pathan family 
left India, following the partition of 1947, 
they presented the sword and the dagger at 
the Gurdwara, but the shield was taken 
possession of by the family who occupied 
their house. The sword, which has a beautiful 
golden hilt and sheath, carries the inscription 
in Perisan letters: “Shahinshah Shah Mir 
Muhammad Mamiur.” 

Gurdwara buildings upon a 3-acre 
walled carmpus include several halls and 
suites of rooms. The central three-storeyed 
domed shrine, marking the spot where the 
Gurti’s horse had stood on the kiln, is 
usually kept closed. The Gurt Granth Sahib 
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is seated in two of the halls. There are two 
blocks of rooms, named Guria Nanak Nivas 
and Dashmesh Nivas, respectively, for 
pilgrims. The Gurdwara is administered by 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee through a local committee. 
Besides the daily morning and evening 
services, special gatherings take place on 
Sunday mornings and on the first of every 
Bikrami month. An annual fair is held from 
16-18 December. The Gurt ka Langar is 
open round the clock. Inside the village, 
the Nihangs have established a small shrine 
in memory of Bhai Bhachittar Singh. 
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KOT SHAMIR or Kot Shamhrr, village 12 km 
southeast of Bathinda (30°-14'N, 74°-59'E) is 
sacred to Gurii Gobind Singh, who visited 
here during his sojourn at Talvandi Sabo, in 
1706. According to Sakhi Pothi, Bhai Dalla, 
the local chieftain who was also a disciple, 
came to call on him. Jandalivala Tibba, a 
sandy mound, where according to local 
tradition the meeting took place, can still be 
seen 2 km south of the village. 

Gurdwara Patshahi Dasami commem- 
orating Gurtii Gobind Singh ’s visit is situat- 
ed on a low mound, west of the village. It 
comprises a hall, witha square sanctum in 
the middle. Above the sanctum is a square 
room, with a wide coping, topped by a 
ribbed lotus dome. The Gurdwara is admin- 
istered by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee through a local 
committee. Besides the daily services, spe- 
cial divans take place on all major Sikh 
anniversaries. The Gurii Gobind Singh’s 
birthday is marked by a religious proces- 
sion through the village. 
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KRODH (Skt. krodha) or wrath is an emotion 
recognized in the Sikh system as a spring of 
conation and is as such counted as one of 
the Five Evils. It expresses itself in several 
forms from silent sullenness to hysterical 
tantrums and violence. In Sikh Scripture 
krodh usually appears in combination with 
kam — as kam krodh. The coalescence is not 
simply for the sake of alliterative effect. Krodh 
(ire) is the direct progeny of kam (desire). 
The latter when thwarted or jilted produces 
the former. The Scripture also counts krodh 
(or its synonym kop) among the four rivers of 
fire. “Violence, attachment, covetousness and 
wrath,” says Gurt: Nanak “are like four rivers 
of fire; those who fall in them burn, and can 
swim across, O Nanak, only through God’s 
grace” (GG, 147). Elsewhere he says, “Kam 
and krodh dissolve the body as borax melts 
gold” (GG, 932). Gura Arjan, Nanak V, 
censures krodh in these words: “O krodh, thou 
enslavest sinful men and then caperest 
around them like an ape. In thy company 
men become base and are punished variously 
by Death’s messengers. The Merciful God, 
the Eradicator of the sufferings of the 
humble, O Nanak, alone saveth all” (GG, 1358). 
Gurt Ram Das, Nanak IV, warns: “Do not go 
near those who are possessed by wrath 
uncontrollable’ (GG, 40). Krodh is to be 
vanquished and eradicated. This is done 
through humility and firm faith in the Divine. 
Gurt Arjan’s prescription: “Do not be angry 
with any one; search your own self and live in 
the world with humility. Thus, O Nanak, you 
may go across (the ocean of existence) under 
God’s grace” (GG, 259). Shaikh Farid, a 
thirteenth-century Muslim saint whose 
compositions are preserved in the Sikh 
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Scripture, says in one of his couplets: “O 
Farid, do good to him who hath done thee 
evil and do not nurse anger in thy heart; no 
disease will then afflict thy body and all 
felicities shall be thine” (GG, 1381-82). 
Righteous indignation against evil, injustice 
and tyranny is, however, not to be equated 
with krodh as an undesirable passion. Several 
hymns in the Gurt Granth Sahib, particularly 
those by Gurt Nanak and Kabir, express in 
strong terms their disapproval of the 
corruption of their day. 
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KUCHAJi, lit. an awkward, ill-mannered 
woman, is the title of one of Gura Nanak’s 
compositions, in measure Suhi in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Antithetically it is followed by 
another of his compositions called Suchaji 
(lit. a woman of good manner and 
accomplishment). Kuchaji verses are said to 
have been addressed, by the Gurt, to a 
sorceress named Nurshah, of Kamrup, who 
used to entice men by her magical powers. 
But the contents belie the conjecture. 
Whatever the occasion of this composition, 
it isa graceful poem expressing the emotions 
of a repentant person, who is figuratively 
called kuchajjt here — (ku-is a prefix meaning 
ill or contrary, chajj meaning manner or style, 
with 7 being the suffix of feminine singular). 
Speaking in the first person kuchajji repents 
for being an undeserving bride of the Lord 
God. In Sikh hymnology, the devotee is often 
presented in the image of the bride, God in 
that of the bridegroom. The repentant 
devotce in Kuchajt regrets being unworthy of 
the Lord. She realizes that she is full of faults, 
unredeemed by any virtues. She has been 
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lured all the time by material gifts, remaining 
completely oblivious of the Giver. What is 
worse, she comprehended not her 
shortcomings. Now recounting her faults and 
failures, she expresses the hope that, in spite 
of what she has been, the Lord God might 
still, in His mercy, admit her into His 
company. 

Kuchajt is the first of three compositions 
in a series in measure Suhi in the Gurt 
Granth Sahib. The other two are Suchaji by 
Gurii Nanak and Gunvanii by Gurii Arjan. 
All three are notable for their lyricism and 
music and for their devotional ardour. 
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KUKAS or NAMDHARIS, the name given 
to the members of a sectarian group that 
arose among the Sikhs towards the close of 
the nineteenth century. Kuk, in Punjabi, 
means a scream or shout. While chanting 
the sacred hymns at their religious 
congregations, the adherents of the new 
order broke into ecstatic cries which led to 
their being called Kukas. The other term 
Namdharis, also used for them, means 
devotees of nam, i.e. those attached to God’s 
Name. The sect had its origin it the 
movement of reform intimations of which 
first became audible in the northwest corner 
of the Sikh kingdom of Lahore. It harked 
back to a way of life more in keeping with 
the spiritual tradition of the Sikhs. Its 
principal concern was to spread the true 
spirit of the faith shorn of empty ritualism 
which had grown on it since the beginning 
of Sikh monarchy. These ideas were 
preached by Baba Balak Singh (1797-1862), 
a pious and saintly man, who collected 
around him at Hazro, in Attock district in 
the northwest frontier region, a small 
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following. He was visited one day by a young 
man, Ram Singh (1816-85), then serving in 
the Sikh army. Ram Singh was deeply 
impressed by Baba. Balak Singh’s concern 
about the decline of Sikh values in the wake 
of political power and his appeal for a life 
of simplicity and spirituality. He resigned 
from the army and dedicated himself to his 
precept. Before he died, Baba Balak Singh 
named him his successor. Baba Ram Singh 
who made Bhaini in Ludhiana district his 
headquarters, imparted to the movement 
vigour as well as form. He attached special 
importance to the administration of the rites 
of amrit or pahul, the vows of the Khalsa 
introduced by Gurti Gobind Singh. Those 
admitted to the _ discipline were 
distinguished by their peculiarly simple style 
of tying their turbans and by their woollen 
rosary and white dress. A strict code of 
conduct was enjoined upon the members. 
They were to adore the One Formless Being 
and to acknowledge but one Scripture, the 
Gurtt Granth Sahib. They were forbidden 
to worship at tombs and graves and to 
venerate scions of Sodhi and Bedi families, 
then claiming religious popularity. The 
importance of leading a life of regular 
prayer and meditation and of abstinence 
from falsehood, slander, adultery, and from 
eating flesh and use of liquor, hemp or 
opium was reiterated. Protection to the cow 
was made a cardinal principle of the Kukas’ 
social ethics. Beggary and parasitism were 
condemned as evil, and industry and charity 
were applauded. Regard for personal 
hygiene, likewise, formed an essential 
ingredient of the Kuka code. No caste 
distinctions were recognized. Women were 
freely admitted to the ranks of the 
brotherhood and were allowed to participate 
in all community activity. Female infanticide, 
enforced widowhood and dowry were 
forbidden. Simple and inexpensive marrige 
custom, following Sikh injunctions, was 
introduced. Baba Ram Singh asked his 
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followers to breed horses, tearn 
horsemanship and carry clubs in their 
hands; also, to recite daily Guri Gobind 
Singh’s martial poem, Chandi di Var. An 
hierarchical structure comprising subds 
(governors), naib subas (deputy governors) 
and jathedadrs operated within their 
jursidictions and maintained with the centre 
at Bhaini Sahib, as also amongst themselves, 
regular communication by means of their 
own private postal service. Special emphasis 
was laid on the use of svadeshi, homespun 
cloth, as against the imported mill-made 
cloth. Education through the medium of 
English introduced by the British was to be 
shunned. 

The Kuka activity made the government 
wary and in April 1863 Baba Ram Singh and 
his followers were interrogated by officials at 
the time of their visit to Amritsar. This was 
resented by the Kukas who had among their 
ranks some old soldiers of the Sikh army and 
who were generally critical of Christian 
proselytization as well as of the opening of 
slaughter-houses by the foreign rulers. Their 
divans were now marked by added fervour. 
The news that the head man of a village in 
Firozpur district had turned a Kuka, burn- 
ing away in his new zeal his plough, bullock- 
cart, a bedstead and the spinning wheel, 
alarmed the district authorities who saw in 
such accretions the signs of the growing in- 
fluence of the movement. More than 40 
Kikas trying to convene a meeting at 
Tharajvala, in Firozpur district, were arrest- 
ed and seven of them were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment by the depu- 
ty commissioner. 

The government found further grounds 
for suspicion in some of the Kukas’ joining 
the armies of the Indian princes. It was feared 
that the object of such recruits was to get 
military training and then return to the 
Punjab to raise a tumult against the British. 
Since the Kukas were averse to seeking service 
under the English, some of them had visited 
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Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Kashmir in 1869 
and offered to join the state forces. The 
Maharaja agreed to recruit a new regiment 
and enlisted about 150 Kukas under the 
command of Saba Hira Singh of Sadhaura, 
but the force was disbanded two years later 
under pressure from the British government. 

In the early seventies of the 19th century, 
events moved at a catastrophic pace bringing 
the career of the Ktka revolution to a 
dramatic climax. In their zeal for protecting 
the cow, some Kukas attacked a slaughter- 
house in the sacred city of Amritsar on the 
night of 15 June 1871. Four butchers were 
killed and three seriously wounded. Seven of 
the Kukas were apprehended out of whom 
four paid the extreme penalty of the law. 
Exactly a month later, a similar incident took 
place a Raikot, in Ludhiana district, where 
three butchers were killed. Five Kikas 
including Giani Ratan Singh, esteemed as a 
scholar, were awarded death penalty. 
Returning from the Maghi fair at Bhaini 
Sahib at the beginning of 1872, a group of 
Kukas planned to plunder the armoury at 
Malerkotla, the capital of a princely state. 
On the way, they attacked the house of the 
Sikh chief of Malaud to rob it of arms and 
horses which they needed for their assault 
on Malerkotla. At Malerkotla, the Kukas, 
more than a hundred strong, were challenged 
by police as they scaled the city wall on the 
morning of 15 January 1872 to enter the 
treasury. In the fracas that followed eight 
policemen and seven Kukas lost their lives. 
Sixty-eight of the Kukas, including two 
women, were captured by Mir Niaz ’Ali, an 
officer of the Patiala state, at Rar, a nearby 
village to which they had retired. Under 
orders of the British deputy commissioner of 
Ludhiana, all of them, except the women 
prisoners who were made over to Patiala 
authorities, were executed — 49 blown off 
by cannon and one put to the sword on 17 
January and the remaining 16 again killed at 
gunmouth. Baba Ram Singh was exiled from 
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the Punjab along with ten of his Sibas, and 
taken to Allahabad from where he was 
transferred to Rangoon and detained under 
the Bengal Act of 1818. The Subas were 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 
A police post was stationed at Bhaini Sahib, 
the Kika headquarters, and the entire setup 
placed under strict surveillance. Village 
functionaries, zaildars and nambardars, were 
ordered to report under penalty of 
deprivation of office or other punishment 
the movements of Kukas within their 
respective areas. The assembly of more than 
five Kakas was forbidden throughout the 
Punjab as also the carrying in public of axes, 
iron-knobbed sticks and other weapons. 

Despite these repressive measures, the 
movement was sustained by the mystique that 
grew around Baba Ram Singh. His followers 
continued to believe that he would one day 
reappear among them and lead them to 
freedom from British rule. A few even made 
the hazardous journey to Rangoon to see 
him, circumventing the guards, and bring 
messages from him. In the Punjab, Baba Ram 
Singh’s brother, Budh Singh, who now 
assumed the name of Hari Singh, took his 
place. One of the Subas, Gurcharan Singh 
and after him Bishan Singh, made secret 
trips across the borders to make contact with 
the Russians. Prophecies, in the name of 
Gurtt Gobind Singh, were circulated 
predicting that Russia would invade the 
Punjab and drive away the British. The Kikas 
were also active in campaign for the 
restoration of Maharaja Duleep Singh, the 
last Sikh sovereign of the Punjab, who had 
been dethroned after the second Anglo-Sikh 
war. 

With the turn of the century, the 
excitement had ebbed away. The Kukas 
retained their religious fervour and evolved 
over the years a distinct identity. The process 
received great stimulus from the personality 
of Baba Partap Singh who succeeded Baba 
Hari Singh upon his death in 1906. Kukas 
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emerged, under his leadershp, as a cohesive 
social and religious group. Their numbers 
increased and they flourished in their chosen 
trades such as animal husbandry, agriculture 
and small industry. Baba Partap Singh died 
in 1959 and was succeeded by Baba Jagjit 
Singh. Bhaini Sahib, in Ludhiana district in 
the Punjab, and Jivan Nagar, in Hissar district 
in Haryana, are today the two principal 
centres of the Namdharis, term which is now 
more commonly used. The Namdharis 
generally go to their own gurdwaras. They 
‘instal the Guru’ Granth Sahib in their 
gurdwaras, but believe in living Guris, Baba 
Jagjit Singh being their present pontiff. The 
Namdharis are known for their simple living 
and rigid code of conduct. They wear white 
homespun and wind round their heads mull 
or longcloth without any semblance of 
embellishment. They are strict vegetarians. 
Marriages are performed inexpensively 
usually in groups on special occasion such as 
Hola Mahalia. 
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KUKO, BHAI, a Vadhavan Khatri, and his son, 
Ananta, according to Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan 
dt Bhagat Mala, received instruction at the 
hands of Gurtii Hargobind (1595-1644). Both 
father and son were also trained in the martial 
arts and formed part of the Gurw’s retinue. 


KULLA, BHAI 
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KUL GURU GOBIND SINGH Ji KI DASAM 
PATSHAHEKI, lit. the family or sept (hula) of 
Gurti Gobind Singh, the tenth (dasam) Gurt 
of the Sikhs, forms part of a collection of 
unpublished Punjabi manuscripts, including 
such titles as Rahitnama Nand Lal, Rahitnama 
Prahlad Singh and abbreviated version of 
Prem Sumarag Granth, held in the Khalsa Col- 
lege, Amritsar, under catalogue No. 1442. 


‘The work, anonymous and undated, recounts 


in rapid Punjabi verse the genealogy of Gurt 
Gobind Singh in the manner of panegyrics 
by family bards, i.c. dums or bhaits, for oral 
recitation in honour of their patrons. Such 
recitals run from the present to the past, 
from the known to the unknown. Beginning 
with the names of the four sons of Gurt 
Gobind Singh, the Kula traces the line back 
to mythological past. In the process, explana- 
tion is proffered as to how the family came to 
be known as Sodhi, the composition con- 
cludes with the bare statement, “Gurt Gobind 
Singh dies,” which may indicate that it was 
meant to be recited at the time of the Gurt’s 
passing away. No date is mentioned. 

| S.S.Am. 


KULLA, BHAT, a devoted Sikh of the time of 

Gurt’ Arjan. He once had the chance of 

listening to the Guritt’s instruction 

distinguishing a gurmukh from a manmukh. 
See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 18 
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KUNVARESH 


KUNVARESH, one of the many poets and 
scholars kept by Guri Gobind Singh, came 
from a Kashyap Brahman family of the village 
of Bari, near the ancient town of Kara (26°- 
7'N, 80°-22'E) , in the present Fatehpur district 
of Uttar Pradesh. He translated into Bhakha, 
written in Gurmukhi script, “Drona Parva” 
of the Mahabharata at the instance of Gurt 
Gobind Singh in 1695. Only a fragment of 
this work has survived. It is preserved in the 
private collection of the Maharaja of Patiala. 
A manuscript in the Sikh Reference Library, 
Amritsar, contained another work by 
Kunvaresh, Rati Rahasya Kos, a panegyric on 


Guriti Gobind Singh. 
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KURALI (30°-48'N, 76°-35'E), a town in Ropar 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Gura 
Hargobind, who halted here on his way back 
from Kurukshetra to Kiratpur in 1638. 


KUSAL DAS, BHAI 


Gurdwara Sri Hargobindgarh Sahib 
commemorates his visit. Initially, a platform 
and a modest hut marked the site. The 
Gurdwara now is a flat-roofed assembly hall, 
with decorative domed pavilions at the 
corners. The management is in the hands of 
the local sangat. 
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KUSAL. DAS, BHAI (early 19th century), was 
a minor poet in attendance upon Didar Das, 
a lineal descendant of Baba Prithi Chand, 
the eldest son of Guri Ram Das. Kusal Das 
composed 653 verses in Kabiti and savaiyya 
forms, panegyrizing the preceptors of the 
Mina sect founded by Baba Prithi Chand. 
Among the preceptors were counted the 
Gurtis — Guru Nanak to Gurt Arjan — as 
well, Kusal Das completed the panegyric in 
1816. Besides, he also wrote three baramahdas 
and six vars, mostly on mythological themes. 
A manuscript of his compositions was until 
recently preserved in the toshakhana or store 
of Takht Harimandar Sahib at Patna Sahib. 

P.S.P. 
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LABH SINGH, BABU (1895-1947), Akali 
politician, was born in 1895 at the village 
of Lasara, in Jalandhar district, the son of 
Dula Singh. He spent his early youth at 
Quetta and passed his Matriculation 
examination from the high school there. In 
1914, he took up service in the army as a 
clerk. Like-all clerks, he was addressed there 
as “Babi”, which prefix stuck to his name 
for the rest of his life. He resigned his job 
as a protest against the killing of Sikhs at 
Nankana Sahib on 20 February 1921, and 
joined the campaign for the reform of 
Gurdwara management. He was arrested in 
1922 in connection with the Guri ka Bagh 
agitation. On 18 April 1924, he courted arrest 
at Jaito and was detained in Nabha jail. He 
was released along with other Akali prisoners 
after the passage in 1925 of the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act. In 1926, he was elected 
president of the district unit of the Jalandhar 
Akali Jatha. In 1928, he participated in a 
protest march against the Simon 
Commission, and in 1930 he, along with a 
batch of 100 Sikh volunteers from his district, 
participated in the Civil Disobedience 
movement launched by the Indian National 
Congress. He was taken into custody in Delhi, 
but was released after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
was signed in 1931. He was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules during the Quit 
India movement. He organized from 25 to 
27 November 1944 at Jandiala, in Jalandhar 
district, a massive Sikh conference to 
celebrate the silver jubilee of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal. In 1945, he was elected president 


of the Shiromani Akali Dal which office he | 
held until his death on 9 March 1947 at 
Jalandhar. He was stabbed by a Muslim fanatic 
while leading a peace march after communal 
disturbances in the town. The Civil Hospital 
and a gurdwara in Rainak Bazar at Jalandhar 
commemorate his memory. 
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LACHHMAN SINGH (1885-1921), one of 
the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was the leader 
of the jathé of more than one hundred Sikhs 
who were attacked in Gurdwara Janam Asthan 
(birthplace of Guru Nanak) by the custodian 
of the shrine, Mahant Narain Das, and his 
accomplices, and killed toa man. Lachhman 
Singh was born to Mehar Singh and Har 
Kaur in 1885 at the village of Dharovali,- 
in Gurdaspur district of the Punjab. Mehar 
Singh, who retired as a police inspector in 
1888, had been awarded for his meritorious 
record six squares of land in Chakk No. 
33 in canal colony in Sheikhupura district. 
Four years later, he shifted his family of 
four sons and a daughter to this village, 


LACHHMAN SINGH 


which began to be called Dharovali after 
their original village. Lachhman Singh passed 
his boyhood herding cattle and learning to 
read Gurmukhi and recite gurbéni. In 1901, 
he was married to Indar Kaur, daughter of 
Buddh Singh Bundala of Chakk No. 64. In 
1910, he joined Khalsa Parcharak Vidyala, 
‘a missionary school at Tarn Taran, and 
returned after two years’ training to devote 
himself to the cause of education and to 
spreading Sikhism in the canal colonies. 
He started a girls primary school and a Khalsa 


orphange in his village with donations 


collected from the farmers. 

Reports about the corruption and 
licentiousness of Mahant Narain Das, who 
was in control of the principal sacred shrine, 
. Gurdwara Janam Asthan, at Nankana Sahib, 
led Lachhman Singh to call a public 
convention in his village, Dharovali, on 1-3 
October 1920. The Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, which was formed 
at Amritsar on 15 November 1920, also 
decided to convene a conference at Nankana 
Sahib on 4-6 March 1921 with a view to 
exerting pressure on the Mahant to reform 
himself and make oyer control of the 
gurdwara to a democratically elected body. 
Lachhman Singh learnt- about the 
conspiracies Mahant Narain Das was 
hatching against the reformers. He and 
Kartar Singh Jhabbar, another equally 
dashing leader of the Bar Khalsa Diwan, 
decided on 17 February 1921 that they 
would proceed to Gurdwara Janam Asthan 
and claim possession of the shrine on behalf 
of the Panth. The date fixed was 20 February 
when the Mahant, according to their 
information, was scheduled to attend a 
Sanatan Sikh conference at Lahore. 
Lachhman Singh was to march with his jatha 
from Dharovali through the darkness of the 
night of 19 February and Kartar Singh 
Jhabbar from Sachcha Sauda was to join him 
with his comrades at dawn at Chandarkot 
canal waterfall bridge, about 8 km north of 
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Nankana Sahib. They sent a special 
messenger to Amritsar to secure the 
concurrence of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. The Committee did 
not agree and deputed Dalip Singh of 
Sahoval to go and dissuade Lachhman Singh 
and Kartar Singh Jhabbar from taking any 
precipitate action. Dalip Singh succeeded 
in contacting Kartar Singh Jhabbar and 
bringing him round to the viewpoint of the 
Shiromani  Gurdwarai Parbandhak 
Committee. Then they drafted a hukamnama, 
signed by six prominent leaders including 
Kartar Singh Jhabbar, to be delivered to 
Jathedar Lachhman Singh to stop him from 
proceeding to Nankana Sahib. Lachhman 
Singh had meanwhile left Dharovali along 
with his comrades. They offered the ardds 
and prayed for the success of their mission. 
Volunteers from villages en route increased 
their number to more than 130. Taking a 
short cut, they went by the village of Mohlan 
and not by Chandarkot bridge, 3 km south, 
which was the rendezvous fixed for a meeting 
with Kartar Singh Jhabbar. Dalip Singh who 
was carrying the hukamnama combed the area 
round Chandarkot till the small hours of 20 
February but failed to locate Lachhman 
Singh’s jatha. Exhausted by his fruitless 
wandering, he retired for rest to Uttam 
Singh’s factory, about a mile away from 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan leaving his 
companion, Waryam Singh, to continue the 
search. The latter did meet Lachhman Singh 
and delivered to him the message 
commanding him to halt and go back with 
the jatha. The jatha was bound by the ardas 


it had offered before setting out on its 


march. So Lachhman Singh refused to 
comply and entered, along with his 
companions, Gurdwara Janam Asthan at 5.45 
a.m. chanting hymns. All of a sudden bullets 
began flying in from the southwest corner 
of the roof of the Mahimankhana or guest 
house of Mahant Narain Das. Those 
squatting in the compound below were killed 


LACHHMAN SINGH GILL 


in the shooting. The Mahant’s men then 
descended and pounced upon their prey 
with swords, hatchets and other lethal 
weapons and made short work of the 
devotees. A bullet-hole was made in the 
silver-plated door of Chaukhandi, the 
sanctum-sanctorum, where Lachhman Singh 
sat in attendance behind the Gurii Granth 
Sahib. His companions stood in front in a 
row to protect the Holy Book from 
desecration. All of them including 
Lachhman Singh fell to the bullets fired by 
the Mahant’s men who had broken open 
the door. This happened on 20 February 
1921. 
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LACHHMAN SINGH GILL (1917-1969), 
Akali politician and chief minister of the 
Punjab for a brief term, was born at Jagraon 
in Ludhiana district. He started life in 1937 
as a government contractor. He entered 
politics via the Shiromani Akali Dal of which 
he became a member during the Punjabi 
Suba morcha or agitation. The agitation was 
started in the 1950’s in support of a separate 
state for the Punjabi-speaking people to be 
carved out of the then existing Punjab. In 
1960 began his membership of the executive 
committee of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
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Parbandhak Committee. In 1966, he .was 
elected a member of the Sikh Educational 
Committee for_the management of: Sikh 
colleges at Qadian (Gurdaspur) and at Banga 
(Jalandhar). In 1962, he was nominated a 
member of the Sri Nankana Sahib Education 
Trust, Ludhiana. In 1961, he became general 
secretary of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 

The renewal of the Punjabi Subd agitation 
in 1959-61 ended in a split in the Shiromani 
Akali Dal. Lachhman Singh Gill sided with 
the group led by Sant Fateh Singh. In the 
legislative elections held in 1962 he was 
elected a member of the Punjab Assembly 
from Jagraon constituency. The Punjab went 
through a major realignment of its 
boundaries in 1966 when Haryana and the 
Punjab were split into two political entities. 

Lachhman Singh Gill was elected to the 
legislative assembly (this time from 
Dharamkot constituency in Firozpur 
district) in February 1967. Although the 
Akali Dal won only 26 seats against 48 for 
the Congress in a house of 104, it made a 
joint front of all non-Congress MLA’s and 
a few independents and formed a ministry 
headed by Sardar Gurnam Singh. 
Lachhman Singh Gill was sworn in as 
minister for education and revenue on 8 
March 1967. However, in April he joined 
Harcharan Singh Hudiara to form a 
separate group. By November this group 
had a strength of 19 members led by 
Lachhman Singh. On 22 November 1967 
Lachhman Singh Gill pledged his support 
to the Congress party. The United Front 
ministry put in its resignation the same day. 
The Congress party, however, instead of 


-forming a ministry of their own offered 


support to Lachhman Singh Gill, who was 
sworn in as Chief Minister on 25 November 
1967. Lachhman Singh Gill’s first action as 
chief minister was to declare Punjabi as the 
official language up to the secretariat level. 
The language bill was passed in the assembly 


LACHHMAN SINGH GRANTHI 


on 19 December and it received the 
governor’s assent on 29 December 1967. 
According to this bill, Punjabi was to come 
into force by 14 January 1968 up to district 
level and by 13 April up to secretariat level. 
He had already announced on 13 December 
1967, the grant of U.G.C. (University Grants 
Commission) grades to university teachers. 
His other historic decision was to connect 
all villages to market towns with metalled 
roads. On 20 August 1968 the Congress 
party withdrew its support leading to the 
fall of Lachhman Singh Gill’s ministry. The 
Punjab was placed under the President’s 
rule. In the mid-term elections which took 
place in February 1969, Sardar Gurnam 
Singh bounced back into power, heading a 
United Front ministry. 

Lachhman Singh Gill died of a severe 
heart attack at Chandigarh on 26 April 1969. 
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LACHHMAN SINGH GRANTHI, BHAI 
(1867-1921), one of the martyrs of Nankana 
Sahib, was born in 1867, the son of Bhai 
Nanak and Mai Ganga Del. His original 
name was Lachhman. As he grew up, he 
enlisted in the army as a cook. There he 
underwent the rites of Khalsa initiation and 
received the new name of Lachhman Singh. 
While in service, he learnt Gurmukhi well 
enough to be able to read the Gurt Granth 
Sahib. On his discharge from the army, Bhai 
Lachhman Singh settled down as a Gurdwara 
officiant at Chakk No. 83 Dalla Nangal, in 
pereeras district. He was drawn into the 

urdwara movement for the reform and 
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management of Sikh shrines. He registered 
himself as an Akali volunteer and attained 
martyrdom along with Bhai Lachhman 
Singh Dharovali’s jatha inside the compound 
of Gurdwara Janam Asthan on 20 February 
1921. 

See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
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LACHHMI, RANI, daughter of Desa Singh 
Vadpagga, a Sandht Sikh of the village of 
Jogki Khan, in Gujranwala district, now in 
Pakistan, was married to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, in 1820. She survived the Maharaja 
and received from the British a pension of 
Rs 11,200 per annum. 
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LADDHA, BHAI, a Sikh widely respected 
for his piety, compassion and selfless service, 
lived in Lahore during the time of Gura 
Arjan. When Bhai Buddhi, as says Bhai Mani 
Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, solicited Gurt 
Arjan’s blessing to cancel Bhai Lakkhu’s 
curse upon his brick-kiln, the Gurii deputed 
Bhai Laddha to intercede on his behalf. Bhai 
Laddha succeeded in softening Bhai 
Lakkhu. 

Once, records Bhai Santokh Singh, S77 
Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, the musicians, Satta 
and Balvand, by their greed and vanity and 
by their disparagement of the earlier Gurus, 
had so annoyed Gurt Arjan that he not only 
banished them from his presence but also 
declared that anyone pleading pardon for 
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them would face punishment which would 
amount to blackening the intercessor’s face 
and a ride through town astride a donkey, 
with a garland of old shoes hung around his 
neck. Satta and Balvand were penitent, but 
found no one who would be willing to escort 
them back to the Guru. They, continues Bhai 
Santokh Singh, at last approached Bhai 
Laddha, who forthwith agreed to help even 
at the risk of earning the Guriti’s displeasure. 
He blackened his face, put a string of old 
shoes around his neck, and riding a donkey, 
went to the Gurii’s presence, leaving Satta 
and Balvand at the entrance. Guru Arjan, 
seeing that Bhai Laddha had voluntarily 
undergone the proclaimed punishment for 
having Satta and Balvand pardoned, agreed 
to readmit the bards to the sangat, provided 
they indemnified the sacrilege committed 
by composing verses in honour of the Gurus 
they had spoken ill of earlier. Bhai Gurdas, 
in one of his stanzas, praises Bhai Laddha 
calling him parupkart — one ready to do a 
good turn to others even at personal risk. 
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LAHILI KALAN, village 15 km southeast of 
Hoshiarpur (31°-32'N, 75°-55'E) in the 
Punjab, has an historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Jand Sahib Patshahi VJJ, raised in honour of 
Guru Har Rai, who visited the site during a 
journey from Kiratpur to Kartarpur. The 
Gurdwara is a high-ceilinged hall, with a 
square sanctum in the centre. Above the 
sanctum is a domed room with a gold-plated 
pinnacle and umbrella-shaped finial topped 
by a khanda. The jand (Prosopis specigera) tree 
believed to have existed since the time of 
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Guri Har Rai’s visit. and lending its name to 
the Gurdwara is about 30 metres west of the 
main building. 
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LAHINA SINGH (d. 1797), one of the 
triumvirate who ruled over Lahore for more 
than 30 years before its occupation by Ranjit 
Singh, was the son of Dargaha and was 
adopted by Gurbakhsh Singh Roranvala, a 
Sikh chief of note belonging to the Bhangi 
misl, after whose death in 1763 he succeeded 
him to his estates. The most spectacular 
achievement of Lahina Singh, in 
collaboration with Gujjar Singh and Sobha 
Singh, was the capture of Lahore from the 
Afghan nominees, Kabuli Mall and his 
nephew, Amir Singh, and minting in 1765 
the Sikh coin. Lahina Singh ruled over 
Lahore most successfully for 32 years, with 
some intermissions, until his death in 
September 1797. He enjoyed complete 
obedience and respect of the subjects. When 
in December 1766, Ahmad Shah Durrani 
invaded Lahore and Lahina Singh retired 
towards Kasur, the Muslim citizens of 
Lahore pleaded before the Shah to confirm 
Lahina Singh in the governorship of the 
Punjab. To this end, the Durrani actually 
invited Lahina Singh, but the latter 
declined the proposal. He returned to the 
Shah the fruit he had sent him, saying that 
such delicacies were meant for royalty alone. 
The Sikhs, he told the messenger, lived on 
parched gram. Of this he gave a quantity to 
the messenger to be presented to Ahmad 
Shah on his behalf. Lahina Singh occupied 
Lahore as soon as the Shah left for 
Afghanistan. 

Lahina Singh retained a permanent body 
of 3,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry and in an 
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emergency he could muster a force of 7,000 
horse and 4,000 foot. His territory yielded 
about 15 lakhs of rupees annually. 
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LAHINA SINGH MAJITHIA (d. 1854), son 
of Desa Singh Majithia, was commander, civil 
and military administrator, and one of the 
principal sardars of the Sikh court. Of all the 
Majithias associated with the ruling family of 
Lahore, Lahina Singh was the ablest and most 
ingenious. He succeeded his father Desa 
Singh in 1832 as the nazim (governor) of 
Kangra and the hill districts, with the title of 
Qaisar ul-Iqtidar. Earlier, he had served the 
Maharaja in various capacities. He 
commanded 2 battalions of infantry, a 
topkhana of 10 light and field guns, and 1,500 
horse. In 1831, he was assigned to the task of 
collecting monies from the Nakais; the same 
year, he along with General Ventura took 
part in the Dera Isma'il Khan expedition. At 
the court, he often acted as chief of protocol, 
receiving and looking after important foreign 
dignitaries. On several occasions, he led 
goodwill missions on behalf of the Maharaja. 
Like his father, he held charge of the 
management of Sri Harimandar Sahib, 
Amritsar. 

Lahina Singh was a man of learning and 
was especially interested in astronomy and 
mathematics. He was a skilful mechanic and 
designer of ordnance. He cast shrapnel shells 
made of pewter for the Sikh artillery. He 
invented gun shell that would explode at a 
fixed place and time. He also invented a 
clock which showed the hour, the day of 
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month and the lunar changes. He is said to 
have translated Euclid into Punjabi. Amidst 
the rivalries of the Dogra and Sandhanvalia 
factions soon after the death of Maharaja 
Kharak Singh, Lahina Singh maintained his 
position and influence at the Darbar. In 
March 1844, Lahina Singh fell foul of the 
Jalla regime and feeling insecure at Lahore, 
he left the Punjab for Haridvar. His jagirs 
were promptly confiscated and usurped by 
Hira Singh. Lahin2 Singh settled in Banaras, 
and declined to return to the Punjab even 
when he was offered the office of Wazir 
(minister) by Maharani Jind Kaur during her 
regency. He was arrested and kept under 
surveillance by the British from 23 January 
1846 till the end of the first Anglo-Sikh war. 
In 1846, the British Resident, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, suggested his nomination as Wazir 
in place of Lal Singh, but Lord Hardinge did 
not accept the proposal. Lahina Singh 
returned to the Punjab in 1851, but after two 
years went back to Banaras where he died in 
1854. 
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LAHINA SINGH SANDHANVALIA (d. 
1843), son of Amir Singh Sandhanvalia, 
enjoyed at the court of Ranjit Singh the title 
of “Ujjal Didar, Nirmal Buddh, Sardar i-ba- 
Waqar (Resplendent presence, pure of 
intellect, the Sardar with prestige marked) 
Sardar Lahina Singh Sandhanvalia Bahadur.” 
Like other collaterals of the Maharaja, Lahina 
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Singh was rich both in wealth and intrigue; 
he first became a partisan of the Dogra faction 
at the court, but changed sides when Kanvar 
Nau Nihal Singh came to power. When 
Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh fell out with Col 
Wade, the British political agent at Ludhiana, 
Lahina Singh was deputed along with Faqir 
‘Aziz ud-Din to go to Shimla in September 
1839 to call on Lord Auckland and demand 
Wade’s removal from Ludhiana. During the 
struggle for power between Rani Chand Kaur 
and Prince Sher Singh, Lahina Singh, along 
with Atar Singh and Ajit Singh, supported 
the former. 

The Sandhanvalias continued their 
intrigues against their sovereign despite the 
latter’s offers of conciliation. In March 1841, 
the Darbar intercepted a letter from Atar 
Singh Sandhanvalia, then in British territory, 
to Lahina Singh and Kehar Singh 
Sandhanvalia, both of whom commanded 
troops in Mandi, to retire with their force to 
the south of the Sutlej. The troops, 
apprehending treachery on their part 
arrested both of them and brought them to 
Lahore where Maharaja Sher Singh kept 

them under surveillance. In January 1842, 
they were imprisoned under the orders of 
the Maharaja and were set at liberty in 
September 1842 when he granted Atar Singh 
Sandhanvalia and Ajit Singh Sandhanvalia 
amnesty and allowed them to return to the 
Punjab from the British territory where they 
had taken asylum. 

Lahina Singh Sandhanvalia was one of 
the principal actors in the triple murder on 
15 September 1843 which shook the kingdom 
of Lahore. On the morning of that fatal day, 
Lahina Singh and Ajit Singh rode out of 
their mansion with 150 horse and 300 
footmen. Lahina Singh hid himself near the 
garden of Javala Singh, and Ajit Singh went 
forward to the Baradari of Shah Bilaval, and 
shot Maharaja Sher Singh dead, pretending 
to show him the carbine he had received as 
a gift in Calcutta. The shot was the signal for 
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Lahina Singh to rush with his troops into the 
garden where the young heir apparent, 
Kanvar Partap Singh, was engaged in a 
ceremony distributing alms and, despite the 
woeful entreaties of the prince, cut off his 
head with his sword. 

Lahina Singh fastened the severed head 
of Partap Singh to his saddle, and hastened 
to join his nephew, Ajit Singh. Both of them 
then proceeded towards the Fort, where, after 
finishing off Wazir Dhian Singh, they 
proclaimed minor Duleep Singh as the new 
Maharaja and Ajit Singh Sandhanvalia as his 
Wazir. The Khalsa army were aroused to 
anger and, led by Hira Singh, son of Wazir 
Dhian Singh, they stormed the Fort early 
next morning (16 September 1843). Ajit 
Singh was shot dead while attempting to 
escape by lowering himself by a rope from 
the Fort ramparts. Lahina Singh, who had 
hidden himself in a vault, was seized and 
gored to death. His mutilated body was, at 
Hira Singh’s orders, fastened to a rope and 
dragged through the streets of Lahore. Later, 
it was quartered and pieces of flesh were 
hung on the gates of the city. 
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LAHINA SINGH, SARDAR (d.1893) a 
military commander during Sikh rule in the 
Punjab, came of a Sohi Khatri family of 
Gharjakh, a village adjacent to the town of 
Gujranwala (now in Pakistan). His 
grandfather, Panjab Singh, was a trooper in 
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the regiment of Sardar Fateh Singh 
Kalianvala, a general in the army of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. After Fateh Singh’s death in 
1807 in the battle of Naraingarh, Paijab 
Singh left his regiment to join another 
directly under Ranjit Singh’s command, 
where he rose in rank and was given a jagir. 
His son, Kahn Singh, was given the command 
of 500 horse and a jagi?r worth 15,000 rupees 
a year. He remained in the service of the. 
Maharaja for nine years and was dismissed 
on account of some discrepancies discovered 
in his accounts. Kahn Singh then served 
successively under Hari Singh Nalva, Atar 
Singh Sandhanvalia and Colonel Mihan 
Singh, governor of Kashmir. Lahina Singh 
was the youngest of the three sons of Kahn 
Singh and Kishan Kaur. As he grew up, he 
joined army service under Ajit Singh 
Sandhanvalia. He married Chand Kaur, 
daughter of Hari Singh Nalva. According to 
Baba Prem Singh Hoti, Hari Singh Nalva, 
Lahina Singh was present in Jamrud Fort at 
the time of the general’s death. Lahina 
Singh’s family (including Kahn Singh and 
his other sons) continued to receive royal 
patronage until the murder of Maharaja Sher 
Singh in September 1843. Raja Hira Singh, 
who then came into power, confiscated the 
jagir and threw Lahina Singh and his elder 
brother, Fateh Singh, into prison. Lahina 
Singh managed to escape and sought asylum 
in the dera of Baba Bir Singh of Naurangabad. 
The family was restored to their former 
position after the fall of Hira Singh in 
December 1844. Kahn Singh was killed 
during the first Anglo-Sikh war, and the family 
jagi was restricted to an annual revenue of 
2,910 rupees. After the annexation of the 
Punjab to British dominions, the jag?r was 
resumed by the government and pensions in 
cash were granted to different members of 
the family. Lahina Singh’s share was 360 
rupees per annum. He, at the request of his 
mother-in-law, Mai Desan, retired to live with 
the latter in Sardar Hari Singh’s haveli or 
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mansion in the heart of Gujranwala town. 
There, under the influence of a holy man, 
Baba Ratan Singh, he turned to spiritual 
pursuit adopting a simple way of life, and 
came to be known as Sant Lahina Singh. He 
died at Gujranwala in 1893. His widow, 
Sardarni Chand Kaur, was allowed by 
government to draw half of his pension for 
her lifetime. 
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LAHORE (31°-35'N, 74°-20'E), pronounced 
Lahaur, provincial,capital of West Punjab in 
Pakistan, lies on the left bank of the River 
Ravi. Hindu tradition attributes its founding 
to Lava, son of Lord Rama, but it is neither 
mentioned in the Greek accounts of 
Alexander’s invasion (326 BC) nor described 
by Strabo (63 BC - AD 237) or Pliny (AD 23- 
79). The earliest recorded mention is by the 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, who visited 
it in AD 630. He describes it as a large 
Brahmanical city. Alberuni speaks of Lahore 
as a province, but not as a town. It must have 
been an unimportant town of the Hindutshahi 
kingdom at the close of the tenth century, 
for it was not the object of attack in any of 
Mahmid of Ghazni’s plundering raids (997- 
1026). However, in 1036 Lahore was made 
capital of the Ghaznivid dominions east of 
the Indus, and during the reign of Masid III 
(1099-1114) it became the capital of the 
empire. Since then Lahore has remained the 
capital of the whole or part of the Punjab. 
Muhammad of Ghor put it to ransom in 
1181 and occupied it in 1186. During the 
Sultanate period (1206-1526), while it grew 
in importance, strategic as well as commercial, 
it had to bear the brunt of foreign invasions. 
The Mongols sacked it in 1241 and put it to 
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ransom in 1246. Balban rebuilt it in 1270, 
but the Mongols hit it again in 1285. That 
Babar ransacked it in 1524 is testified by a 
line in Gurat Nanak (1469-1539): “For a pahar 
and a quarter, i.e. for about four hours the 
city of Lahore was given up to death and 
destruction” (GG, 1412). It was under the great 
Mughal emperors, Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shahjahan and Aurangzib (1556-1707) that 
Lahore reached its zenith. Travel accounts 
of Europeans attest to its splendour during 
this period. The city grew both in area and 
population. Akbar enlarged and repaired the 
Fort and surrounded the town with a wall. 
Jahangir added the khwabgah or sleeping 
chambers, the Moti Masjid or pearl mosque 
and the tomb of Anarkali, sweet-heart of his 
youth whom, according to tradition, his 
father, Akbar, had maliciously bricked alive 
in a wall. Shahjahan added another smaller 
khwabgah with several octagonal towers, the 
largest of which, Musamman Burj, with its 
Naulakha pavilion and Shish Mahal, later 
became the reception chamber of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Other buildings constructed 
during the reign of Shahjahan (1627-58) and 
famous for their khashi or inlaid pottery 
panelling work include mosques of Wazir 
Khan and Dai Anga, and the Chauburji 
Deorhi or four- turreted gateway built in 1641 
by the princess Zeb un-Nisa, daughter of 
Aurangzib. In the Lahore Fort the khashi 
panelling covered a total surface of over 6,600 
square metres. Shalamar Gardens, 6 km east 
of the city, were laid out in 1667 by ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan, the celebrated engineer of 
Shahjahan. Under Aurangzib, however, 
Lahore began to decline. The only building 
of note added by him was the Jama Masjid, 
besides a 5 km long embankment to prevent 
inundation caused by the River Ravi, which 
however changed course soon after and left 
the town ata considerable distance. After a 
period of uncertainty with the invasions of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
Lahore regained its glory and importance 
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under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who occupied 
it in 1799 and made it his capital. After the 
annexation of the Punjab to the British 
empire in 1849, several innovations were 
introduced. For civil administration, a 
municipality was created in 1867, water works 
opened in 1881, drainage system was 
completed in 1883 and electricity soon after. 
Several schools and colleges appeared and 
the University of the Panjab was established 
in 1882. Lahore cantonment was separated 
from the civil station. Troops from the 
Anarkali area moved to the new site, 5 km 
away, in 1851-52. 

Lahore’s connection with Sikh history 
dates from the days of Gurti Nanak, who 
visited it during his travels across the country. 
Gurti Ram Das (1534-81) was born in Lahore. 
Guru Arjan’s martyrdom (1606), a 
momentous event in the history of the 
nascent community, also took place here. 
Gurti Hargobind, Nanak VI, visited Lahore 
more than once. With the removal of the 
principal seat of gurtship to distant Kiratpur 
in the Sivalik foothills early in 1635, a direct 
clash with the provincial government of 
Lahore was averted during the following half 
century, but militarization of the Sikhs under 
Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) alerted the 
Lahore government. It sent out several 
expeditions against them reinforcing the 
Sirhind sarkar in whose jurisdiction the new 
Sikh centres, Kiratpur and Anandpur, fell. 
After the death of Gurt Gobind Singh, the 
entire Sikh population of the Punjab rose in 
open rebellion under the leadership, first of 
Banda Singh Bahadur and then under several 
local leaders subsequently organized into 
misls or fighting units which united to form 
the Dal Khalsa. The successive governors of 
Lahore tried to suppress the Sikhs. They were 
driven out of their homes and hunted out of 
their jungle resorts. Those captured in battle 
or through informers were brought to 
Lahore where they were herded together in 
dark, narrow cells, and tortured to death in 
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what was known as Nakhas Chowk or market 

square for the buying and selling of horses. 

A shahidganj or memorial to the martyrs now 

marks the site. However, the Sikhs’ power 

continued to increase. Barely five months 
after the Vadda Ghallighara or the great 
holocaust of 5 February 1762 in which the 

Sikhs lost over 20,000 men in a single day, 

they extended their depredations up to the 

walls of Lahore, while Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
the victor of Panipat in 1761, sat helpless at 

Kalanaur. On 16 May 1764, the Sikhs of the 

Bhangi mizsl occupied Lahore itself, and 

although Ahmad Shah retook it during his 

next invasion in December 1766, the Bhangi 
chiefs reoccupied it on the return of the 
invader to his own country in July 1767, and 

ruled it for the next 30 years. Shah Zaman, a 

grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani, entered 

Lahore on 1 January 1797, but was forced to 

retreat homeward after twenty days. He again 

occupied it on 30 November 1798 but had to 
retire on 4 January 1799. This time, on his 
way back home, he gave Lahore to the 

Sukkarchakkia chief, Ranjit Singh, as a formal 

grant. Ranjit Singh (later Maharaja) occupied 

Lahore on 7 July 1799. Lahore remained the 

capital of the Punjab province after its 

annexation to the British dominions. On the 
partition of India in 1947, Lahore was 
allocated to Pakistan. 

Several historical Sikh shrines were 
located in Lahore. Some of them are being 
maintained by the Waqf Board of Pakistan 
and are occasionally visited by Sikh pilgrims 
from India. They include: 

1) GURDWARA PATSHAHI I within the walled 
city in mohaila Sirianvala commemorating 
the visit of Gurt Nanak and marking the 
site where Seth Duni Chand, a wealthy 
merchant, received instruction from him. 

2) GURDWARA JANAM ASTHAN GURU RAM DAS 
in Chuni Mandi locality marks the 
birthplace of Guru Ram Das, Nanak IV. 

3) DHARAMSALA GURU RAM DAS and DIWAN 
KHANA GURU ARJAN SAHIB are located in 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


1. 
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Chuni Mandi area. 

GURDWARA DEHRA SAHIB marking the site 
of the martyrdom of Gurt Arjan close to 
the Fort is the principal Sikh shrine of 
Lahore, and is one of the few gurdwaras 
in Pakistan which continued to be 
attended by Sikh officiants even after the 
partition of the country in 1947. Gurtt 
Arjan, tortured to death under the orders 
of Emperor Jahangir, breathed his last 
on Jeth sudz 4, 1663 Bk/30 May 1606 in 
the River Ravi which then flowed close 
to the Fort here. The shrine was 
established by Gurti Hargobind and the 
present building, a typical model of Sikh 
architecture, was raised by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The death anniversary of 
the Gura is still observed here on Jeth 
sudi 4 (May-June) every year. 

SHAHID GANJ BHAI MANI_ SINGH 
commemorating the martyrdom in 1737 
of Bhai Mani Singh also stands close to 
the Fort to the east of it. 

BAOLI SAHIB, a well with steps leading 
down to water level, constructed by Guru 
Arjan is in the Dabbi Bazar area. 
SHAHIDGAN] BHAI TARU SINGH and SHAHID 
GANJ SINGHANIAN are also close to each 
other along Landa Bazar, near the main 
railway station. 

There are two gurdwdras dedicated to 
Gurt Hargobind. One is near Bhati Gate 
and the other is in Muzang in the 
southern suburbs of the city. 

SAMADH (mausoleum) of MAHARAJA 
RANJIT SINGH, near Gurdwara Dehra 
Sahib, has also become a place of 
pilgrimage for Sikhs. The Government 
of Pakistan permits large batches of Sikhs 
from India and other countries to 
forgather there to observe the death 
anniversary of the Maharaja on 27 June 
every year. 
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LAHORE DARBAR, i.e. the Sikh Court at 
Lahore, denoted the government of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors 
(1799-1849). However, the Persian 
chroniclers refer to this government as 
Sarkar Khalsaji, and the term “Lahore 
Darbar” is not used even in British records 
until about the death of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. 

The composition of the Lahore Darbar 
was highly diversified. In the direction of all 
State affairs, political, foreign and domestic, 
it was completely subservient to the will of 
the Maharaja. Highly personalized, the 
Lahore Darbar was a creation of the 
Maharaja, a devout Sikh; he in theory at least 
publicly proclaimed that he was “the drum 
of the Khalsa” and that his government was 
based on the ideals of the Khalsa or the 
commonwealth of Gurt' Gobind Singh, but 
in actual practice it was totally secular. It 
comprised councillors, ministers, advisers of 
all denominations — Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims 
and Christians. The Jammit brothers — 
Gulab Singh, Dhian Singh and Suchet Singh 
— were Dogra Rajputs; Jamadar Khushal 
Singh, Tej Singh, Sahib Dial, Ganga Ram, 
Dina Nath, Beli Ram, Ajudhia Parshad, who 
controlled the financial, diplomatic and 
military affairs of the Darbar, were all 
Brahmans. The Faqir brothers —— ‘Aziz ud- 
Din, the foreign minister, Nair ud-Din, the 
governor of Lahore, and Imam ud-Din, the 
governor of Gobindgarh fortress —- were 
Muslims, and Allard, Court, Avitabile and 
Ventura, the architects of the Europeanized 
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wing of the Darbar’s army, Christians. 

The Lahore nobjlity presented a very 
picturesque aspect. The Jatt Sikh of the ruling 
class with his commanding figure and his 
handsome beard and turban was the 
adornment of the court which excelled in 
oriental pageantry and splendour. Personally, 
the Maharaja was not given to ostentation. 
He was usually dressed in simple white, wore 
no ornaments but a single string of pearls 
and, on special occasions, the celebrated Koh- 
i-Nir diamond on his arm. “My sword,” he 
once confined to: Baron Charles Hugel, 
“procures me all the distinction I desire; I 
am quite indifferent to external pomp.” But 
he liked to be surrounded by magnificently 
robed ministers and fine-looking sardars 
majestically accoutred and armed. “The 
dresses and jewels of the Rajah’s court were 
the most superb that can be conceived,” 
observes H.E. Fane. “The whole scene can 
only be compared to a gala night at the 
opera.” 

Heir apparent Kharak Singh, Kanvar Sher 
Singh and Raja Hira Singh were the only 
individuals privileged to sit on chairs in the 
Darbar. Golden pillars covered three parts 
of the Darbar hail; rich shawl carpets 
embroidered with gold and silver and inset 
with gems covered the floor. Behind the 
Maharaja invariably stood the Raja Kalan 
Dhian Singh; all others — ministers, officials, 
courtiers and sardGrs stood with folded hands 
and lowered eyes at places according to their 
ranks and status. Yellow and green were court 
colours and most of the officials were clothed 
in yellow garments of Kashmir silks or 
woollens. There being no rigid classification 
or gradation of rank, the status of courtiers 
was normally determined by the degree of 
trust reposed in them by the Maharaja. Titles 
conferred upon officials were usually 
honcrifics, but many favoured sardars held 
them along with lucrative jagirs. 

The Lahore Darbar treated all foreign 
visitors with decorum and hospitality. Strict 
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protocol was observed according to the status 
of the visitor. Moorcroft, Wade, Charles 
Hugel, Mohan Lal, Shahamat 'Ali, Fane and 
others tell us of the generous hospitality they 
received from the Darbar. The visitors were 
on arrival met by protocol officers especially 
appointed, their lodgings were fixed 
according to their status, and funds in cash 
and kind were provided for their 
entertainment. When Baron Charles Hugel 
visited Lahore, ‘Aziz ud-Din, the foreign 
minister, received him and over 50 bearers 
made their appearance with presents of 
sweets and fruit, wines and a bag of 700 
rupees. He was given accommodation in 
General Ventura’s palatial residence and an 
allowance of 6,000 rupees per month was 
fixed for hospitality. The magnificence of 
the Lahore Darbar was unmatched on 
diplomatic and ceremonial occasions. As for 
instance, the reception of the Governor- 
General Lord William Bentinck at Ropar in 
1831, of Governor-General Lord Auckland 
at Firozpur in 1838, and of the Commander- 
in-Chief Sir Henry Fane in 1837 at the time 
of the marriage of Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh. 
Full regalia and military might of the Darbar 
were then on display. 

The Lahore Darbar transacted State 
business in the buildings inside the Lahore 
Fort called the Musamman Burj. A public 
court was held in the morning till noon in 
the Diwan-i-'Am or the Hall of Audience, 
attended by princes, ministers, nobles and 
civil and military officers. The Maharaja sat 
cross-legged on a golden chair, clad in plain 
clothes. High civil and military appointments 
were made; reports from the provincial 
satraps and kardars were read out and royal 
orders given orally to be transcribed for final 
approval; tributes and nazaranas were 
accepted and supplicants dismissed gracefully 
with khill’ats (robes) and cash awards. When 
on tour or on expedition, business was 
conducted by the Maharaja on horseback or 
under the shade of a tree. He dictated orders 
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to the provincial governors while inspecting 
troops or fighting a battle. Alexander Burnes, 
who visited Lahore in February 1831, testifies 
to the expeditious manner in which work 
was transacted by the Maharaja in the Darbar: 
“I never quitted the presence of a native of 
Asia with such impressions as I left the man; 
without education and without a guide, he 
conducts all affairs of the kingdom with 
surprising energy and vigour, yet wields his 
power with a moderation quite 
unprecedented in an eastern prince.” 

The Darbar kept itself fully informed of 
what was happening in the far-flung 
territories and in the neighbouring countries. 
The waqa'nawis (news-writers) in the subas 
(provinces) sent to the royal court newsletters 
at regular intervals. Vakils (agents) of foreign 
countries were attached to the court on a 
reciprocal basis. The Darbar had news-writers 
in Afghanistan and vakils in some of the cis- 
Sutle} Sikh states and in the British territory. 
Vakils of the cis-Sutlej states, Rajputana, the 
Maratha country and Nepal frequently came 
on complimentary missions. The Lahore 
Darbar also had in its employ numerous 
European officers. About four scores of such 
feringhee officers — English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, American and Russian— 
adorned the Maharaja’s Darbar. Among 
these foreigners were Jean Francois Allard, 
“the Suleman Bey of Ranjit Singh,” Jean 
Baptiste Ventura, “the baron of the Fauj-i- 
Khas,” Paolo di Avitabile who became a civil 
administrator and a judge, and Claude 
Auguste Court, “the architect of Lahore 
Darbar’s artillery.” However, the Lahore 
Darbar kept the Europeans under strict 
control and discipline. They were encouraged 
to domesticate themselves by marriage and 
settle down in the Punjab and were bound to 
wear turbans and grow beards like the Sikhs 
and not to eat beef or smoke in public. The 
court nobility, which also included members 
of the royal family and the collaterals, lived 
in style in palatial havelts, wore costly garments 
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and rich jewellery. Some of the royal princes 
and the Raja Kalan Dhian Singh were 
permitted to hold their miniature darbars. 
None were allowed to lead a life of indolence. 
The Maharaja kept sending out princes and 
sardars alike on military expeditions and on 
diplomatic and political duties. 

The main festivals observed by the 
Darbar were Baisakhi, Dussehra, Basant, Holi 
and Divali. The day of Baisakhi was deemed 
blessed and was celebrated at the court with 
disbursement of money, gold, silver, cows, 
horses, elephants, gold bangles and food- 
stuffs to the Brahmans and to the poor. The 
festival of Basant was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm. Troops paraded in yellow 
uniforms and court officials and sardars, also 
clad in yellow, offered nazars to their 
sovereign who granted khill'ats (robes of 
honour) to each one according to his rank 
and status. The court assembled at Amritsar 
for the celebration of the Dussehra. On this 
occasion a muster of the jagirda7i troops was 
taken and parades inspected by the 
Maharaja. 

The Lahore Darbar presided by Ranjit 
Singh had become a byword for grandeur. To 
have established such precise standards of 
regal usage and dignity was remarkable for one 
born to a small worldly inheritance. Ranjit 
Singh’s patrimony did not amount to more 
than a few villages precariously held in the 
turbulent days, and his authority then scarcely 
coincided with any recognizable or settled 
geographical demarcation. He carved out 
sovereignty for himselfin his own lifetime after 
a protracted and bitter struggle and set up a 
unique tradition of noble pomp and glory. 
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LAHORE POLITICAL DIARIES is how 
volumes III to VI of the Records of the Punjab 
Government are collectively referred to. 
Comprising a part of the British Government 
records published in nine volumes during 
the early years of the twentieth century, these 
four volumes deal with the regency period, 
1846-49. They contain journals, reports and 
diaries of the British residents at the Sikh 
capital, Lahore, and the agents appointed in 
different districts of the Punjab. Altogether 
they afford an intimate glimpse of the 
administration of the Punjab during the 
period between the two Anglo-Sikh wars, and 
the settlement of various districts under 
British officers. These energetic and vigilant 
officers also kept the Lahore Residency 
informed of all political events and trends in 
the areas under their charge. Their first-hand 
accounts form an original and authentic 
source on the history of that period. Volume 
III, entitled Political Diaries of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, North-West Frontier and 
Resident at Lahore, covers the period |] January 
1847 to 4 March 1848. The opening entry 
describes the grand display of fireworks held 
at the Shalamar Gardens, Lahore, in honour 
of the Governor-General, who was present 
with his staff. An entry dated 12 May 1847 
shows how Maharani Jindan had already been 
divested of political power and reduced to 
the status of an ordinary government 
pensioner. On this date, it is recorded, Buta 
Singh, Munshi to the Maharani, brought an 
order on the treasury for 10,000 rupees. 
Diwan Dina Nath tore it up, saying that the 
Maharani could not overdraw her fixed 
allowance of 12,000 rupees a year. Another 
entry shows that although Diwan Milraj, 
governor of Multan, had cleared his arrears 
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of 18 lacs of rupees, John Lawrence, who had 
succeeded his brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
as Resident, wanted to get rid of him on the 
pretext that his replacement by a British 
officer would yield a revenue of 20 lacs. 

Volume IV is entitled Journals and Diaries 
of the Assistants to the Agent, Governor-General, 
North-West Frontier and Resident at Lahore, from 
1846-1849. It comprises journals and diaries 
of Captain James Abbott, the Resident’s 
assistant in Hazara district, and political 
diaries from Peshawar. It shows how Captain 
Abbott, legally a subordinate officer to the 
Sikh governor of Haripur-Hazara, Sardar 
Chatar Singh Atarivala, tried to precipitate 
events by false and exaggerated reports. Sir 
Frederick Currie, the officiating Resident of 
Lahore, censured him, on 7 July 1848, for 
inserting false rumours in his diaries. Yet 
Abbott, through his continued intrigues, 
forced Sardar Chatar Singh to rise in open 
rebellion which directly led to the second 
Anglo-Sikh war. 

Volume V, embodying political diaries 
of Lieutenant H.B. Edwardes, Assistant to 
the Resident at Lahore posted at Banna in 
1847-49, throws important light on Diwan 
Milraj’s administration and the Multan 
rebellion. Edwardes recorded on 16 
February 1847 that “the fame of the good 
government in Mooltan is certainly 
widespread.” As regards the revolt of Mulraj, 
he frankly refers to the calculated inaction 
of the Government of India to suppress the 
minor Multan revolt in the initial stage on 
the untenable ground of the unsuitability of 
weather conditions. 

Volume VI contains political diaries of 
several political officers serving in different 
parts of the Punjab. It is a miscellany of events 
and activities. An interesting part of it throws 
light on the trade and profiteering practices 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Besides dealing with matters political and 
administrative, the Lahore political diaries 
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provide information about the social and 
economic conditions of the Punjab during 
that brief period of two years. At places the 
reporters also give topographical details of 
the territories assigned to them. For example, 
volume IV contains a detail of the strategic 
forts on the Peshawar frontier. 

BJ.H. 


LAILI or LAILA, a famous horse of superb 
beauty and grace, was originally owned by 
Yar Muhammad Khan Barakzai, the Sikh 
tributary governor of Peshawar. It was much 
coveted by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, whose 
love for horses was proverbial. With the 
romantic name given it, Laili was known 
throughout Central Asia for its breed and 
deportment — dark-grey in colour, 13 years 
of age in 1835, and reportedly 16 haths in 
height equivalent to 16 widths of hand. 
Ranjit Singh informed Baron Charles Hugel, 
a contemporary traveller who visited his 
court, that he had never seen such a horse 
before — so perfect was it in every respect; 
further, that it cost him the price of a 
kingdom (Rs 60,00,000) and 12,000 soldiers 
to obtain it. 

The story of this legendary horse has 
found its way into the accounts of most of 
the contemporary European travellers visit- 
ing the Punjab. Maharaja Ranjit Singh who 
had set his heart on Laili sent in 1823 a 
message to the Barakzai chief through Faqir 
‘Aziz ud-Din demanding surrender of the 
animal. Yar Muhammad Khan denied the 
existence of the horse and the Sikh emis- 
sary returned to Lahore empty-handed. In 
1826, a Sikh army commanded by Buddh 
Singh Sandhanvalia marched to Peshawar 
to seize the horse as well as to quell the 
disturbance raised by Sayyid Ahmad Barelavi 
in the valley. To Buddh Singh Yar 
Muhammad’s reply was that the horse had 
died. 

In 1829, another force was sent by the 
Maharaja under Prince Kharak Singh and 
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General Ventura with instructions to secure 
Laili and depose Yar Muhammad Khan in 
case he refused to part with the animal. Yar 
Muhammad fled into the Yasufzai hills on 
the approach of the Sikh army. His brother, 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, who was installed 
in his place, was put under arrest by General 
Ventura, who eventually secured possession 
of Laili, 

The Maharaja was highly gratified to 
possess the famous horse. He showed this 
horse to Lord William Bentinck at Ropar in 
1831. The great German traveller, Baron 
Charles Hugel, who saw the horse in the 
royal stables at Lahore in 1835, records: “It 
is the finest horse belonging to the Maha 
Raja.... and round his knees he has gold 
bangles: he is a dark grey, with black legs, 
thirteen years old, and full sixteen hands 
high.” 

Some writers, including Lepel Griffin, 
are of the view that this horse was not the 
real Laili. They hold that Laili means a mare 
and nota stallion. Further Laili implies black 
colour and qualities of femininity. But 
Ventura and Ranjit Singh were sure that it 
was the real Laili. Ranjit Singh’s court 
historian, Sohan Lal, holds that the horse 
was surrendered by Yar Muhammad Khan in 
October 1827, while others are of the view 
that it was Sultan Muhammad Khan who gave 
the horse to General Ventura. 
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LAIRDEE (d. 1846), an Englishman who 
deserted the East India Company’s artillery 
and came to Lahore. He took up service 
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under the Sikhs in 1842. He trained the 
gunners and was one of the few Europeans 
who actually fought against the English in 
the first Anglo-Sikh war. At Sabhraon (10 
Feburary 1846) he fell into British hands 
and was killed. 
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LAKHAN MAJRA, a village in Rohtak district 
of Haryana, has a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Sri Manji Sahib, commemorating the visit of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur who, halted here while 
travelling from Jind to Delhi. A single-roomed 
shrine marked the site until after 1947 when 
immigrants from Pakistan to Delhi and 
Rohtak thought of enlarging the structure. 
The present flagmast was raised in 1958, and 
the foundation of the new five-storeyed 
building was laid on 24 April 1967. The 
Gurdwara now stands in a compound entered 
through a double-storeyed gateway. The 
assembly hall, on the ground floor, is 
mounted over by a domed pavilion on the 
top storey. An annexe to the east of the hall 
is Gurtt ka Langar. 

The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee manages the shrine through a 
local committee at Rohtak. Sikhs from 
Rohtak, Delhi and other places assemble in 
large numbers on every full-moon day. The 
biggest festival of the year is Hola Mahalla, 
which is celebrated in March. 
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LAKHBIR SINGH, SANT (1860-1935), a 
convert to Sikhism, was born Karim Bakhsh 
to Muslim parents, Natthu and Basri, at 
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Bakapur, a small village about 3 km from 
Phillaur, in the Punjab, which became the 
site of a big Sikh convention at the advent 
of the twentieth century. Karim Bakhsh had 
a religious bent of mind from the very 
beginning. This disturbed his family, who, 
to detract him from his lonely ways, married 
him to a girl, named Jindo, when he was 
barely twelve. At the age of 15, Karim 
Bakhsh’s quest for spiritual company took 
him to a Sikh saint, Bhai Kahla Singh of 
Banga, in Jalandhar district. He spent two 
years at his feet. After Bhai Kahla Singh’s 
death, Karim Bakhsh sought solace in the 
service of his disciple, Bhai Dula Singh of 
Thakurval, in Hoshiarpur district. For twelve 
years he presented himself once every week 
in the holy sangat at Thakurval, about 30 
km away from his village. 

Karim Bakhsh took up appointment as a 
Persian teacher in a school at Phillaur. He 
spent most of his time reciting gurbani from 
memory. He used to welcome the Sikhs with 
the Khalsa salutation, Vahiguri ji ki Fateh, 
and made regular visits to Amritsar to bathe 
in the sacred pool. Gradually, his wife was 
also converted to his way of life and it is said 
that he established conjugal relations with 
her only after he was convinced of her faith 
in Sikhism. 

The story of Karim Bakhsh’s interest in 
Sikhism reached the Singh Sabha, Bhasaur, 
in Patiala state, through Bhai Takht Singh 
of Firozpur. The Singh Sabha decided to 
fulfil his wish and convert to Sikhism the 
Bakapur family at its annual divan of 1901, 
but it had to give up the plan owing to the 
outbreak of the plague epidemic. Karim 
Bakhsh attended the annual divan of the 
Sikhs at Bhasaur in 1902, but had to return 
empty-handed owing to a controversy that 
had arisen. 

The Bhasaur Siigh Sabha sent its 
emissaries — Bhai Teja Singh of Maingan, 
Sardar Bishan Singh and Bhai Takht Singh 
— to visit Bakapur by turn and assure Karim 
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Bakhsh that his heart’s wish must be fulfilled. 
Finally, Babu Teja Singh, the secretary of the 
Sabha, went himself. At Bakapur, he learnt 
that Maulawi Karim Bakhsh’s wife had passed 
away less than a week earlier and that the last 
rites had been performed strictly in 
accordance with the Sikh custom. The Guria 
Granth Sahib was kept with reverence in a 
room in the house and the Sikh kirtan was 
performed daily. 

On return, Babi Teja Singh issued a 
public notice signifying that a dzvan would 
be convened in the village of Bakapur on 13- 
14 June 1903. The letter was sent on behalf 
of the Bhasaur Singh Sabha to important 
Sikh societies and individuals inviting them 
to participate in the proceedings. The letter 
included a note on the Bakapur family and 
its zeal for the Sikh faith. The invitation, 
widely circulated, evoked a warm response. 
On the appointed day, batches of Sikhs con- 
verged on Bakapur from places such as 
Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Katani, 
Narangval and Ludhiana. 

To conduct the initiation ceremonies, 
the five Piaras (or the Gurti’s Beloved) des- 
ignated were Bhai Teja Singh, Bhai Takht 
Singh, Bhai Basant Singh of Bappiana 
(Patiala state), Bhai Sohan Singh of 
Gujjarkhan and Bhai Amar Singh of Raja 
Ghuman. Bhai Jodh Singh, then a student at 
the Khalsa College at Amritsar, was named 
granthi for the ceremonies. 

Maulawi Karim Bakhsh, then 43, was 
named Lakhbir Singh after initiation. His 
four sons Rukan Din, 15, Fateh Din, 12, 
Ghulam Muhammad, 6 and Khair Din, 4, 
became Matab Singh, Kirpal Singh, Harnam 
Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh, respectively. 
His daughter Bibi Nuiran, 9, was given the 
Sikh name of Varyam Kaur. Lakhbir Singh 
won wide esteem in the Sikh community as 
Sant Lakhbir Singh. His son, Matab Singh, 
founded a society called the Khalsa Baradari 
and played a pioneer role in the Akali cam- 
paign for the reformation of the Sikh sa- 
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LAKHISAR, a small habitation in the 
neighbourhood of Goniana Mandi (30°- 
18'N, 74°-54'E) in Bathinda district of the 
Punjab, is famous for the historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Lakkhi Jangal, raised in honour 
of Guru Gobind Singh. According to Sikh 
tradition, the name Lakkhi Jangal was given 
this semi-desert tract by Guri Gobind Singh, 
who passed through here on his way from 
Muktsar to Talvandi Sabo early in 1706. As 
says the anonymous chronicle, Malva Desh 
Ratan di Sakhi Pothi, the Guru stayed here 
for three days. Bhai Dan Singh, a devoted 
disciple from the Brar clan and whose own 
village Dansinghvala lay only 6 km to the 
northwest of where Guru Gobind Singh had 
halted, supplied provisions for Gurti ka 
Langar. The old building of Gurdwara 
Lakkhi Jangal, constructed and endowed by 
Raja Harindar Singh (1915-89) of Faridkot 
state, has since been replaced by a bigger 
hall, with a square flat-roofed sanctum in 
the middle. The sarovar, also constructed by 
the Faridkot ruler, is close by. Special 
gatherings take place every month to mark 
the full-moon day. 
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LAKHMI DAS, BABA, also called Lakhmi 
Chand (1497-1555), the younger son of Guri 
Nanak, was born to Mata Sulakkhni at 
Sultanpur Lodhi, in present-day Kapurthala 
district of the Punjab, on 19 Phagun 1553 
Bk/12 February 1497. Unlike his elder 
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brother, Sri Chand, Lakhmi Das got married 
and led a householder’s life. The Bedi 
families of the Punjab claim their descent 
from him. He died at Kartarpur (on Ravi) on 
13 Baisakh 1612 Bk/9 April 1555. 
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LAKHNAUR, 10 km south of Ambala City 
(30°-23'N, 76°-47'E), was the ancestral village 
of Mata Gujari, mother of Gurti’ Gobind 
Singh. Returning in 1670 to Patna after his 
long eastern journey, Guru Tegh Bahadur 
asked his family to travel straight to Lakhnaur, 
while he himself made a detour and went to 
Delhi before re-joining them there. Mata 
Gujari accompanied by her four-year-old son, 
Gobind Singh, named Gobind Rai at birth, 
and escorted by her brother, Kirpal Chand, 
and other Sikhs, arrived at Lakhnaur on 13 
September 1670, and stayed here for about 
six months with her elder brother, Bhai 
Mehar Chand, and Bhai Jetha, the local 
masand or sangat leader. It was here that a 


_ Muslim divine, Sayyid Shah Bhikh or Bhikhan 


Shah, of Thaska, then residing at Ghuram, 
an old town about 30 km southeast of Patiala, 
came, guided by his spiritual vision, to pay 
homage to Gobind Singh. Bhikhan Shah, in 
order to know the aptitude and religious 
leanings of the future Guri, offered two small 
earthen pots containing sweets to him, writing 
one in his own mind for Hindus and the 
other for the Muslims. Gobind Singh placed 
his hands one on the either pot, and, having 
sent for another one, placed it between the 
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two, thus signifying that not only would he 
show equal respect to the Hindus as well as 
to the Muslims, he would add a third one to 
the number. The Sayyid convinced of the 
divine light in the child paid his respectful 
obeisance to him. Another Muslim mystic, 
Pir 'Araf Din, is also mentioned as having 
bowed before him’ perceiving the 
manifestation of heavenly grace in his earthly 
presence. 

Water in the wells in Lakhnaur was 
brackish and lukewarm. The only well having 
sweet and cold water was outside the village 
and it had long been in disuse as its walls had 
caved in. At Mata Gujari’s instance, a new 
narrower well was dug within the old ruined 
one, thus reviving this source of cold sweet 
water. The well, used by the villagers to this 
day, is reverently called Mataji da Khuah or 
Mata Gujari da Khuh (The holy mother’s 
well). 

The place where the Guru had stayed 
was maintained for a time by someone from 
Mata Gujari’s paternal line, and later by one 
Baba Harbakhsh Sifgh who is said to have 
looked after it for sixty years. This was a 
period of great turmoil for the Sikhs. The 
persecution campaign against them reached 
its climax in the Great Holocaust of 1762. 
The Muslim chief of Kot Kachhua, near 
Lakhnaur, had also participated in this 
massacre. During the retaliatory operations 
launched by the Sikhs in 1763-64, Kot 
Kachhiia was razed to the ground and its 
debris transported to Lakhnaur to construct 
a shrine in the form of a large havelt. After 
the British occupation of the Punjab in March 
1849, the rulers of Patiala acquired Lakhnaur 
and a few neighbouring villages from the 
British, surrendering some territory of their 
own in exchange. After 1947, the historic 
shrine in Lakhnaur was first placed under 
the Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
(PEPSU) Dharm Arth Board and later, 
consequent upon the merger of PEPSU with 
the Punjab, under the Shiromani Gurdwara 
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Parbandhak Committee. 

The main building of the gurdwara is 
constructed on a high plinth in the centre of 
the haveli. It is itself in the form of an inner 
have consisting of the shrine proper in the 
centre, a narrow compound, and_ rooms 
along three of the walls. A flight of steps 
leads to the inner shrine which has a square 
sanctum with a high lotus dome and four 
smaller decorative domes at the corners. The 
whole interior, including the cupola is 
tastefully decorated with designs and patterns 
in colour. The exterior, too, is adorned with 
round pilasters, door-sized niches, alcoves, 
anda wide curved coping. Sikhs gather here 
in large numbers on the first of each Bikrami 
month, when special divans take place. An 
annual fair on the occasion of Dussehra 
commemorates the special ceremony held 
on this day in 1670 when offerings were made 
to Gobind Singh by his maternal uncle, 
Mehar Chand, and Bhai Jetha the masand, 
and other Sikhs. 
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LAKHPAT RAI (d. 1748), dzwan or revenue 
minister at Lahore under two successive 
Mughal viceroys, Zakariya Khan (1726-45) 
and Yahiya Khan (1745-47). He came of a 
Hindu Khatri family of Kalanaur, in 
Gurdaspur district of the Punjab. In 1736 
when Zakariya Khan organized a mobile 
column of 10,000 to scour the country in 
search of Sikhs then condemned to 
indiscriminate murder and slaughter, 
Lakhpat Rai and Mukhlis Khan, the 
governor’s own nephew, were put in 
command of this force. The Sikhs with their 
fighting force, the Buddha Dal, were driven 
to take refuge in the jungles south of the 
Sutlej. They, however, soon struck back and 
Buddha Dal and Taruna Dal jointly fell upon 
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‘Lakhpat Rai, defeating his mobile column at 
Hujra Shah Muqim, near Lahore. Among 
the Mughal officials killed was Lakhpat Rai’s 
nephew, Duni Chand. In 1736, Lakhpat Rai 
was deputed to proceed to Amritsar to molest 
Sikhs gathering for the Divali festival 
permission for holding which had been 
secured from the governor himself.This 
caused confusion and the failure of the 
revered Bhai Mani Singh to pay the stipulated 
amount to the Mughal satrap owing to 
attenuated attendance was made an excuse 
for his capture-and execution (AD 1737). In 
the eyes of the Sikhs, Lakhpat Rai was 
principally responsible for Bhai Mani Singh’s 
martyrdom. 

Nadir Shah’s invasion of 1739 dealt a 
severe blow to the Mughal government. Light 
cavalry bands organized by Zakariya Khan to 
suppress the Sikhs impoverished the 
peasantry by their extortions as a result of 
which revenues dwindled and the treasury 
became empty. Zakariya Khan, holding 
Diwan Lakhpat Rai responsible for this 
financial breakdown, imprisoned him for his 
failure to discharge the dues of the army. 
But Lakhpat’s brother, Jaspat Rai, himself an 
influential courtier paid a large sum from his 
personal treasure and secured Lakhpat’s 
release and reinstatement. Lakhpat Rai 
continued as diwdn under Yahiya Khan, when 
he succeeded Zakariya Khan in 1745. The 
death of his brother, Jaspat Rai, at the hands 
_ of the Sikhs in 1746 greatly enraged him and 
he vowed revenge, declaring that he would 
not put on his headdress, nor claim himself 
to be a Khatri until he had “scourged the 
entire Sikh Panth.” Asa first step, he had the 
Sikh inhabitants of Lahore rounded up and 
ordered their execution. Intercession by a 
group of prominent Hindu nobles led by 
Diwan Kaurda Mall was of no avail. Lakhpat 
Rai ignored the request even of his guri, 
Sant Jagat Bhagat Gosain, that: the killing 
should not be carried out at least on the 
Amavas, the last day of the dark half of the 
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month which, falling on a Monday, is 
especially sacred to the Hindus. Executions 
took place as ordered on that very day, 13 
Chet 1802 Bk/10 March 1746. The angry 
Diwan then set out at the head of a large 
force, mostly cavalry supported by cannon, 
in search of the Sikhs who were reported to 
have taken shelter in the swampy forest of 
Kahniuvan, on the right bank of River Beas, 
15 km south of Gurdaspur. He also mobilized 
the local populace in these operations. The 
besieged Sikhs put up a determined fight 
but were severely outnumbered and scattered 
with heavy losses. They were chased into the 
hills and, “to complete the revenge” says Syad 
Muhammad Latif, the Muslim historian of 
the Punjab, “Lakhpat Rai brought with him, 
1,000 Sikhs in irons to Lahore, and having 
compelled them to ride on donkeys, bare- 
backed, paraded them in the bazars. They 
were, then, taken to the horse-market, outside 
Delhi Gate, and there beheaded one after 
another without mercy.” On this site was later 
raised a memorial shrine known as Shahid 
Ganj. 

More than seven thousand Sikhs lost their 
lives at Kahnavan (1 May 1746). In Sikh 
history, this devastation is referred to as 
Chhota Ghallughara or Minor Massacre as 
distinguished from Vadda Ghallighara or 
the Great Massacre that took place on 5 
February 1762. Lakhpat Rai, in order to 
ensure total extinction of the Sikhs, ordered 
their places of worship to be destroyed and 
their holy books burnt. He decreed that 
anyone uttering the word guru should have 
his belly ripped. Considering that the word 
gur, meaning jaggery, sounded like guru, he 
prohibited its use. 

When in March 1747, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
brother of Yahiya Khan and governor of 
Multan, occupied Lahore, he imprisoned 
Yahiya Khan and Lakhpat Rai, but Ahmad 
Shah Durrani who seized Lahore in Janu- 
ary 1748 set up a local government in the 
Punjab, with Jalhe Khan as governor and 
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Lakhpat Rai as his diwan. The Durrani, 
defeated by the Mughals in the battle of 
Manupur on 11 March 1748, beat a hasty 
retreat to his own country, and Mu’'in ul- 
Mulk, commonly known as Mir Mannu, 
became the governor of Lahore. Mir Mannu 
imprisoned Jalhe Khan and Lakhpat Rai and 
appointed Kaura Mall his deputy and diwan. 
He demanded from Lakhpat Rai an indem- 
nity of three lakh rupees which he was not 
able to pay. Diwan Kaura Mall, who had 
opposed Lakhpat Rai’s repressive policy 
towards the Sikhs in 1746, now offered to 
make up the balance provided the prisoner 
was handed over to him. Mir Manna agreed 
and tran.ferred charge of Lakhpat Rai to 
Kaura Mall, who gave him into the custody 
of the Dal Khalsa. He was thrown into a 
dungeon where he died a miserable death 
after six months of indignity and torture 


(1748). 
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LAKKHA, BHAI, a devout Sikh who served 
as Guru Hargobind’s drummer. He was in 
attendance upon the Gurt during the battles 
of Ruhela and Amritsar (1629). 
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LAKKHAN RAI, son of Bik Chand, a 
Changra Rajput of Una, now a district town 
of Himachal Pradesh, embraced Sikhism 
during the time of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
(1621-75), and was later counted, along with 
his brother Bhoj Raj, among the pocts and 
scholars patronized by Guru Gobind Singh. 
The only work of Lakkhan Rai that has come 
down to us is a translation in Hindi verse of 
the Sanskrit classic, Hitopadesa, completed 
in 1737 Bk/AD 1680. This is the earliest 
extant work by any of Gurii Gobind Singh’s 
poets and scholars. 
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LAKKHA SINGH was, according to Gur Ratan 
Mal (Sau Sakhi), one of the attendants of 
Gurt Gobind Singh at Nanded in the south. 
He killed one of the two Pathans who had 
conspired to assassinate the Guru. The other 
assassin, Jamshaid Khan, who actually stabbed 
the Guri, had already been done to death by 
the latter himself. 
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LAKKHI MALL, DIWAN (d. 1844), an 
official of the Lahore Government in the 
Indus territories, which included Dera 
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Isma'il Khan, annexed by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh in 1836. Lakkhi Mall’s charge also 
included Banna which the Sikhs had 
occupied in 1825. In January 1844 Diwan 
Lakkhi Mall led an expedition against Fateh 
Khan Tiwana, an important chief in the 
neighbourhood of Bannt-Tonk region. He 
captured Tonk from where Fateh Khan 
Tiwana had fled. 

Lakkhi Mall died in March 1844 and was 
succeeded by his son Diwan Daulat Rai. 
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LAKKHI SHAH or LAKKHI RAI (d. 1680), 
son of Godhi Ram, a Yadobansi Rajput of 
the Barhtia clan, belonged to village of 
Khairpur in the present Muzaffargarh district 
of Pakistan. Also described as a banjara or 
roving trader, he was an affluent man with a 
permanent residence in Delhi. He was a 
disciple of the Gurtis. According to Shahid 
Bilas Bhai Mani Singh, his daughter was 
married to Bhai Mani Ram of ‘Alipur, near 
Multan, in 1659. As Gurii Tegh Bahadur’s 
body lay in the Chandni Chowk after 
execution, Lakkhi Shah, accompanied by his 
son Nagahia, passed along the site with his 
convoy of carts and, assisted by Bhai Dhama 
son of Kanha, carried off the headless trunk 
in one of them. Bhai Jaita had already escaped 
with the head under cover of the dust storm 
then raging through the city. The body was 
taken to Lakkhi Shah’s residence in Raisina 
village. Since open cremation would not have 
been practicable, the entire house along with 
the body was set aflame. A part of the remains 
of the burnt body was placed in an urn and 
buried. With the other part of the ashes, 
Lakkhi Shah went to Anandpur. Guri 
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Gobind Singh blessed him for his devotion 
and service and consignéd the ashes to the 
River Sutlej. Sardar Baghel Singh, one of the 
misl leaders, raised on the site in Delhi, in 
1783, a shrine now known as Gurdwara 
Rikabganj. 

Lakkhi Shah died at Delhi on Jeth sudz 
11, 1737 Bk/28 May 1680. 
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LAKKHU, BHAI, a pious Sikh of Lahore, 
lived in very poor circumstances. Because 
of his appearance, he was once denied entry 
to the feast Bhai Buddha, the brick-manu- 
facturer, had laid out for the Sikhs, seek- 
ing their blessing for the success of his 
venture. Bhai Lakkhi thereupon pro- 
nounced a curse. Bhai Buddhit begged 
Gurti Arjan to cancel it. But the Gurt said 
he was unable to do so. He had no power 
to undo what his Sikh had done. Accord- 
ing to Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat 
Mala, he sent one of his Sikhs, Bhai 
Laddha, to intercede with Bhar Lakkhi on 
Bhai Buddha’s behalf. Bhai Lakkhi, im- 
pressed by Bhai Laddha’s humility, said, “I 
cannot take back what I said earlier; but 
rains this year are going to be heavy, and 
Buddhua’s half-baked bricks will be much 
in demand.” 
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LAKKHU, BHAI, a pious Sikh of the time of 
Gurti Hargobind (1595-1644) was also a brave 
warrior. He commanded a troop in the battle 
of Kartarpur fought against the imperial army 
under Qutab Khan, faujdar of Jalandhar and 
a cousin of Painda Khan. Painda Khan, the 
Pathan who had been reared by Guri 
Hargobind and who had remained with him 
for many years but had now turned hostile 
and attacked him with his cousin’s help. 
According to Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi, Bhai 
Lakkhii fought valiantly at the head of his 
contingent. He continued to fight even after 
his horse had been killed, but was felled as 
an arrow from Qutab Khan’s bow hit him in 
the forehead. As he lay wounded, Qutab Khan 
severed his head with a blow of his sword. 
According to Bhatt Vahi Multani Sindhi, the 
battle of Kartarpur raged for three days — 
26-28 April 1635. 
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LAKSHMIPUR, in Katihar district of Bihar, 
is predominantly a Sikh village and has a 
historical shrine dedicated to Gura Tegh 
Bahadur. The ancestors of the inhabitants 
of this village lived in Kantnagar, a 
flourishing port on the left bank of the River 
Ganga, and it was in fact this latter village 
where Guru Tegh Bahadur had stayed on 
his way back from Assam to Patna in 1670. 
The whole village accepted the Sikh faith. 
Subsequently, owing to a change in the 
course of the river, the entire village was 
washed away, the residents moving 
northwards to establish a new habitation 
which they also called Kantnagar. But this 
Kantnagar itself suffered heavy floods 
repeatedly. In consequence, the bulk of its 
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population shifted to new sites further north 
in the middle of the nineteenth century with 
the permission of their overlord, the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga. Native Bihari Sikhs 
are now living in seven different villages 
within a radius of about 10 km. Each of 
these villages has a gurdward, but the one at 
Lakshmipur is more famous for here is 
preserved an old volume of the Gurt Granth 
Sahib believed to have been retrieved from 
the deluge that effaced old Kantnagar, and 
several historical documents. 
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LAKSHMAN SINGH, BHAGAT (1863-1944), 
educationist and writer, was born of Hindu 
parents, Bhagat Kahan Chand and Bhagatani 
Gurditti (the prefix “Bhagat” came down to 
the family from an ancestor who was a 
reputed Vaishnava bhagal or devotee), on 8 
June 1863 at Rawalpindi, now in Pakistan, 
receiving the Sikh rites in 1895 at the hands 
of Baba Khem Singh Bed? in direct line of 
descent from Gurt Nanak. After his early 
schooling at Rawalpindi Presbyterian 
Mission High School, Lakshman Singh went 
to Lahore where he joined in 1881 the 
Municipal Board High School. Not a very 
brilliant student, he took five years to clear 
the Matriculation examination and three to 
obtain his (one-year) Teachership 
certificate. He went through a variety of 
employments thereafter, serving in the 
district court as clerk, postal department as 
cashier and Municipal Board Middle School 
at Haripur in Hazara district as headmaster. 
From May 1894 to October 1898, he taught 
at the Gordon Mission School, Rawalpindi. 
During this period he was, as he records in 
his autobiography, offered by Dyal Singh 
Majithia, at the instance of Lala Harkishan 
Lal, editorship of The Tribune, which he 
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declined. 

On 5 January 1899 he however 
launched his own weekly paper The Khalsa 
— the first-ever English-language Sikh jour- 
nal to make its appearance. Through its 
columns, he vigorously espoused the cause 
of the Singh Sabha, but the paper had to 
be closed down in April 1901 owing to fi- 
nancial difficulties. Lakshman Singh en- 
tered government service as Assistant In- 
spector of Schools, Firozpur, in 1903, be- 
coming District Inspector of Schools, 
Jehlum, in 1906. He served as second 
master at Government High School, 
Rawalpindi, from June 1910 to March 1914, 
and as headmaster of Government High 
School, Firozpur, from 1916 to 1918. Re- 
tiring from government service in 1922, he 
took over as manager of Bhupindra Khalsa 
High School, Moga, which position he quit 
in February 1927. In 1929, he restarted The 
Khalsa, and continued with his character- 
istic verve the campaign in behalf of Singh 
Sabha reform. Besides editing his own 
paper, Lakshman Singh contributed arti- 
cles to The Tribune and other journals. He 
also published two books, A Short Sketch of 
the Life and Work of Guru Gobind Singh 
(Lahore, 1909) and the Sikh Martyrs (Ma- 
dras, 1929), both written in energetic En- 
glish style. A book of memoirs, Bhagat 
Lakshman Singh : Autobiography, was pub- 
lished (Calcutta, 1965) posthumously by his 
lifelong friend and admirer Dr Ganda 
Singh. 

Bhagat Lakshman Singh died on 27 
December 1944 at his residence on the Asghar 
Mall in Rawalpindi. 7 
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LALA, a Panna Jatt, was, according to Bhai 
Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, a 
devoted Sikh contemporary of Gurt: Angad. 
He is said to have accompanied Bhai Bala 
sent out by Gurai Angad in search of the 
horoscope of Guru Nanak so that he might 
have a life story of him written. The two 
travelled to Talvandi Rai Bhoi and obtained 
from Gurti Nanak’s uncle, Lalu, what they 
had come in search of. Bhat Balevali Janam 
Sakhi mentions the event, but does not name 
the Sikh who accompanied Bhai Bala. 
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LALA, BHAT, a Sethi Khatri, was a devoted 
Sikh of the time of Guri Arjan. He was a 
talented musician and recited and 
expounded the holy hymns at Sikh 
gatherings. 

See Bhai Gurdas, Varan, X1.24. 
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LAL, BHAI, a chaudhari or headman of the 
village of Sursingh in the parganah of Patti in 
present-day Amritsar district of the Punjab, 
was led to Guri Arjan’s presence by Bhai 
Langah, another chaudhari in the same 
parganah. Bhai Langah had already been 
initiated a Sikh. It was now Bhai Lal’s turn. 
According to Bhat Mani Singh, Szkhan di 
Bhagat Mala, the Guri taught him how service 
by hands purified the mind and ended 
dubiety. Bhai Lal served diligently during 
the digging of the sacred pool, and the 
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construction of the Harimandar at Amritsar. 
The Gurt appointed him masand or local 
officiant in his district. 
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LAL CHAND, a confectioner-turned-warrior, 
won praise from Gurt Gobind Singh for his 
feats in the battle of Bhangani (1688). Thus 
does the Gurt eulogize him in his Bachitra 
Natak, “Wrathful became Lal Chand. His face 
turned red, he humbled the pride of many a 
lion (i.e. enemy stalwarts) .” A contemporary 
poet Sainapati, in his brief encomium to Lal 
Chand in his Sv Gur Sobha, likens the intensity 
of the latter’s fighting to “a peasant harvesting 
his crop,” or [a volunteer] “ladling out curry 
[during a feast].” 
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LAL KAUL, PANDIT (d. 1849), a Kashmiri 
Brahman, served the Amir of Afghanistan 
before entering Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
service. He took part in the Sikh expedition 
to Kashmir in 1819 under Misr Divan Chand. 
After this he was for three years employed as 
governor of Multan, and was subsequently 
appointed to the command of a cavalry 
regiment known as Pindivala Dera, which he 
led in several actions, the last one of them 
being the battle of Sabhraon (10 February 
1846). On the annexation of the Punjab in 
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1849 he was granted a life pension, which for 
a time he enjoyed together with the jagzr in 
Kashmir. This jag?r in Kashmir was resumed 
by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

Pandit Lal Kaul died in 1849. His 
grandsons, Pandit Daya Kishan Kaul and 
Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, served as prime 
minister and revenue minister, respectively, 
in the Patiala state during the reign of 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh (1891-1938). 
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LALL KALAN, village 10 km west of Samrala 
(30°-50'N, 76°-11'E) in Ludhiana district 
possesses a shrine called Gurdwara Gurd Sar, 
commemorating the visit of Gur Gobind 
Singh. When Gurit Gobind Singh, disguised 
as the Pir of Uchch and carried in a 
palanquin, was passing by this village, the 
commander of an imperial patrol in search 
of him, suspecting that the Pir might in fact 
be the Guri, stopped and interrogated the 
party. Sayyid Pir Muhammad of Nurpur, who 
was present and who had in fact recognized 
the Gurai for he had once been his Persian 
tutor, testified that the personage inside the 
palanquin was a most exalted Pir, and the 
party was allowed to proceed. A modest- 
looking shrine was later established under a 
banyan tree where Guri Gobind Singh had 
stopped. The present building was raised 
towards the close of the nineteenth century 
by Namdhari Sikhs from whom the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee acquired possession through a 
legal suit. The Gurdwara, inside a walled 
compound is an octagon-shaped room, with 
the sanctum in the middle. Over the 
sanctum on the first floor there is a low- 
domed room built in the same style. In a 
field next to the Gurdwara compound there 
is a peculiar banyan tree having pointed 
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leaves like those of a pipal tree. The villagers 
see in this peculiarity Gura Gobind Singh’s 
own miracle. 

M.GSS. 


LALO, BHAI, was, according to Bala Janam 
Sakhi, a carpenter by profession who lived at 
Saidpur, present-day town of Eminabad in 
Gujranwala district of Pakistan, and with 
whom Gurt Nanak put up for three days 
during his travel through those parts. Bhai 
Lalo served him with devotion. That was the 
time when the Hindu steward of the local 
Muslim chief had announced a grand feast 
to which all caste Hindus and saints and 
sadhus in town and the vicinity were invited. 
The Janam Sakhi records his name as Malik 
Bhago. At the end of the feast, report reached 
him that Nanak, a holy man born of Ksatriya 
parents, had ignored his invitation and had 
instead chosen to dine with a low-caste 
carpenter. Messengers were immediately 
despatched to bring Gurt Nanak to his house. 
As he arrived, Malik Bhago spoke to him in 
resentful tones: “How is it that you ignored 
my invitation to the brahm bhoj (lit. feast in 
honour of Brahmans and other holymen)? 
Or, is it that the food your casteless host 
serves you is better than mine?” Gurt Nanak 
said, “I eat what God sends. There are no 
castes in God’s sight.” “Then, you should eat 
whatever is offered in this house.” Sumptuous 
victuals were thereupon summoned from his 
kitchen. At the same time, Gurti Nanak asked 
Bhai Lalo, who had followed him to the 
Malik’s mansion, to bring food from his 
house. In the words of Bala Janam Sakhi, 
“Guru Nanak took Lalo’s coarse bread in his 
right hand and Malik Bhago’s delicacies in 
the left. As he pressed both, milk dripped 
from Lalo’s coarse bread and blood from 
Malik Bhago’s delicacies. The entire assembly 
was lost in amazement.” 

Bhai Lalo is counted among the earliest 
emissaries of the Sikh faith. The word Lalo 
occurs several times in one of Gurt: Nanak 
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hymns in the measure Tilang describing in 
moving accents the suffering caused by 
Babar’s invasion. The conjecture is that those 
lines were addressed to Bhai Lalo, his disciple. 
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LAL SINGH (1798-1875), of the village of 
Talvandi in Gurdaspur district, saw, like his 
father Dal Singh, a good deal of service under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He fought in the 
Multan and Kashmir campaigns of 1818-19. 
He also fought at the famous battle of Jamrud 
in April 1837, where his nephew died 
fighting. Lal Singh was appointed in 1848 to 
co-operate with the addlati or chief justice of 
the Majha region, holding the command of 
fifty horse. Lal Singh held half of Talvandi in 
proprietary rights. He died in 1875. 
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LAL SINGH, BHAI, ruler of the Sikh state of 
Kaithal, was the younger son of Bhar Desu 
Singh, founder of the principality. Unlike 
other rulers of the cis-Sutlej states, the Kaithal 
chiefs did not assume the title of rajah (king), 
but preferred to use the family epithet of 
Bhai (lit. brother). Bhai Desi Singh, who fell 
out with Raja Amar Singh of Patiala in 1778, 
sought the patronage of the Delhi Wazir, 
Nawab Majd ud-Daulah ‘Abd ul-Ahad. The 
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latter claimed from him arrears in payment 
of revenue plus a fine of four lakh rupees. Of 
this amount Dest Singh arranged to pay three 
lakh rupees and in lieu of the balance payable 
he left his son, Lal Singh, as a hostage. As the 
balance was not forthcoming soon enough, 
Lal Singh was tortured. This embittered him 
and he became a rebel against his father, 
who on his release from Delhi interned him 
at Kaithal. When Desi Singh died in 1781, 
Lal Singh was still in confinement. His elder 
brother Bahal Singh did all he could to keep 
him in prison, but Lal Singh contrived to 
escape, killed Bahal Singh and took 
possession of all the estates of his father. He 
was a politically shrewd person and could 
clearly see where his advantage lay. He had 
great influence with Raja Bhag Singh of Jind; 
he befriended the powerful Diwan Nani Mall 
of Patiala, and in the family dispute in the 
ruling family there he supported Rani As 
Kaur against the weak-minded Raja Sahib 
Singh. This strategy enabled him to retain 
possession of a few villages in distant districts 
of Fatehabad and Sirsa. He responded to the 
call of Baba Sahib Singh Bedi for a religious 
war against the Afghans of Raikot in 1798 
and grabbed Rai Ilyas’ fort of Wakha and its 
surrounding territory. He joined hands with 
the Marathas to wipe out the British 
adventurer, George Thomas, in 1802, but 
was astute enough to perceive the rising 
influence of the British and, along with Raja 
Bhag Singh, joined hands with them on 15 
September 1803, preventing the Marathas 
from making further inroads. According to 
Sir Lepel Griffin, “Lal Singh was, at the time 
of the British advance northwards, in 1809, 
the most powerful cis-Sutle] chief, after the 
Raja of Patiala.” In 1819, Bhai Karam Singh, 
son of Bhai Dhanna Singh and first cousin of 
Bhai Lal Singh, died. Both his widow, Mai 
Bhagbhari, and Bhai Lal Singh made claims 
to his estates. The British government, 
however, allowed the latter to succeed to the 
estates with a small maintenance grant to the 
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widow. 
Bhai Lal Singh died at Kaithal soon after. 
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LAL SINGH MORANVALA, promoted a 
general in the Sikh army during the prime- 
ministership of Jawahar Singh, was a member 
of the Council of Regency constituted by 
Maharani Jind Kaur in December 1844. He 
took part in the operation against Raja Gulab 
Singh of Jammt launched by the Lahore 
Darbar troops in February 1845. During the 
first Anglo-Sikh war, Lal Singh Moranvala 
saw action in the battle of 'Alival (28 January 
1846) under the command of Ranjodh 
Singh Majithia. In 1848, he was appointed 
chief justice of the Sindh Sagar Doab. 
During the Hazara revolt of 1848 he showed 
sympathies with Chatar Singh Atarivala, 
occupied Wazirabad, joined Raja Sher Singh 
along with his troops and fought against the 
British. He took part in the battles of 
Ramnagar (22 November 1848), Chehianvala 
(13 January 1849), and Gujrat (21 February 
1849). 
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LAL SINGH NAROTAM (1840-1926), also 
known as Sant Lal Singh Hare Ram, a Nirmala 
scholar, was born the son of Bhai Kirpal Singh 
and Raj Karni Devi on 14 September 1840 at 
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Bhera, Jehlum district, now in Pakistan. The 
family claimed descent from Bhai Manna 
Singh, one of Gurii Gobind Singh’s disciples. 
Lal Singh received his preliminary education 
in Sikh texts from his father and from 
itinerant sadhiis who frequented his house. 
Around 1880, he came to Amritsar where he 
established his own seminary which he 
named Hare Ram Ashram and which was 
affiliated to the Nirmala order. Here he spent 
the rest of his life, studying and teaching. 
The epithet narotam (lit. man par excellence) 
came to be added to his name in recognition 
of his scholarship. He wrote both verse 
(Punjabi) and prose (Sadhukari) and his 
known works number sixteen. His first 
original work, completed in 1881 but still 
‘unpublished, is Gur Bigyén Prakash or Salok 
Sahaskriti Tika. It is an exposition in the form 
of a dialogue of “Sahaskriti Saloks” from the 
Gurit Granth Sahib. This was followed by Adi 
Guru Granth Sahib Ji Ke Praydi, 400 large- 
sized folios, a glossary of Guru Granth Sahib 
completed in 1883. Guru Gidn Prakash (1886) 
deals with subjects like exaltation of nam, i.e. 
absorption in the Name of God. Sudhdasar 
Mahatam (since published) mainly pays 
homage to the Gurt Granth Sahib. Brahm 
Prakash Granth was, according to the author, 
in three volumes of which only one is now 
extant. It contains a summary of some 
important Hindu classics such as the 
Upanisads, the Epics and the Bhagvaia 
Purana. Published works of Sant Lal Singh 
include Sr Gur Bhagat Mal Satik (1908), 
Bachan Prakdsh (n.d.), Parlok Jhaki (1926), 


Gian Sagar (1966), Narotam Majhan (n.d.). 


and Jstri Bhagat Mala (1971). Among those 
yet unpublished are Granth Sakhi Praman, 
Narotam Bara Maha, Man Sambodhan Granth, 
Gobind Satotra, Nirankart Darshan, Ginatit 
Sabadon Ki, Mahima Prakash (Sakhi Sangraha), 
Kabit Sukkha Singh Keand Sri Guru Sabad Sar. 
The last mentioned work completed in 1898 
explains theological terms such as onkar, 
satinadm and gurprasadi. Sant Lal Singh also 
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wrote a commentary on Gurt Gobind Singh’s 
Zafaramah but the first ten pages of the 69- 
page manuscript have been lost. 
Sant Lal Singh Narotam died at Amritsar 
on 22 June 1926. 
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LAL SINGH, RAJA (d. 1866), son of Misr 
Jassa Mall, a Brahman shopkeeper of 
Sanghoi, in Jehlum district in West Punjab, 
entered the service of the Sikh Darbar in 
1832 as a writer in the treasury. He enjoyed 
the patronage of the Dogra minister Dhian 
Singh and, when in 1839 Misr Beli Ram had 
displeased the latter because of his sympa- 
thy with Chet Singh Bajva, he was promoted 
in his place Daroghah-i-Toshakhana, which 
position he held until the reinstatement of 
the former. 

Lal Singh rose to power during the hey- 
day of Wazir Hira Singh Dogra’s authority 
when he was given a minor military command 
for the maintenance of which a few districts 
were leased out to him. Lal Singh increased 
his influence by winning the favour of those 
in power. To this end, he engineered, in 
1843, the murder of Beli Ram, his own 
benefactor, and Bhai Gurmukh Singh, both 
disliked by the minister. He displayed similar 
ingratitude towards Raja Hira Singh who had 
throughout been well disposed towards him. 
Besides confirming him as the controller of 
the Toshakhana, Hira Singh had appointed 
him young Maharaja Duleep Singh’s tutor in 
place of Jawahar Singh and had also created 
him Raja with grants of jagirs at Rohtas. But 
when Maharani Jind Kaur turned against Hira 
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Singh, he lost no time in joining hands with 
her and her brother, Jawahar Singh, to bring 
about his downfall. 

By his beguiling manner Lal Singh won 
the confidence of Maharani Jind Kaur and 
became her closest adviser. In Decebmer 
1844, he was appointed a member of the 
Council of Regency under her. He was made 
Wazir on 8 November 1845 after the 
assassination of Jawahar Singh. As Wazir and 
as a commander, Lal Singh proved disloyal 
to the Sikh Darbar in the Anglo-Sikh war of 
1845-46. He in fact acted in conformity with 
the secret instructions received from the 
British officials. He supplied military 
information to Captain Peter Nicholson, at 
Firozpur, and two divisions of Sikh troops 
under his command remained entrenched 
at Ferozeshah without attacking Firozpur. 
Brigadier Littler’s garrison troops were thus 
allowed to escape from there and form 
junction with Lord Gough’s army at 
Ferozeshah. After the reverse at Ferozeshah, 
Lal Singh fled to Lahore and offered to the 
Council of the Khalsa to relinquish his office. 
He was relieved of the office of Wazir, but 
no change in the military command was 
made, 

On the eve of battle of Sabhraon (10 
February 1846), Lal Singh is alleged to have 
sent to Captain Nicholson a map of the Sikh 
entrenchments. During the battle, he kept 
his artillery battalions and the dreaded 
Ghorcharas away from the battlefield. He 
himself retired to Lahore. After the war, he 
was suitably rewarded by the British. He was 
confirmed as Wazir of the State of Lahore 
under the Resident, Henry Lawrence. He, 
however, lost British patronage when it came 
to light that he had sent written instructions 
to Shaikh Imam ud-Din, the governor of 
Kashmir, to thwart the occupation by Gulab 
Singh of the valley granted him by the British 
under a treaty signed on 16 March 1846. Lal 
Singh was tried by a Court of Inquiry and 
found guilty. He was removed from his high 
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office and expelled from the Punjab with a 
pension of 12,000 rupees per annum. He 
was sent to Agra and then to Dehra Dan, 
where he died in 1866. 
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LALU, BABA (1444-1542), paternal uncle of 
Gurt' Nanak and the son of Shiv Ram and 
Mata Banarasi, was born at Talvandi Rai Bhoi. 
He was the younger brother of Mahita Kalu, 
father of Gura Nanak. 
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LALU, BHAI, headman of Khadir (Sahib), a 
village in Amritsar district of the Punjab, 
became a devout Sikh of Guri Angad. 
According to Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di 
Bhagat Mala, he along with Bhai Durga and 
Bhai Jivanda once begged the Gurti to show 
them the way to liberation. Gur’ Angad 
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replied that paropkar, doing good to others, 
was the best way to secure release from the 
bondage of birth and death. He further 
elaborated that paropkar could be practised 
in different ways. One could help the poor 
and the needy with one’s wealth or by sharing 
one’s victuals with them; one could render 
physical service to others; or one could impart 
knowledge or give good counsel to 
fellowmen. The three Sikhs bowed to the 
Gurii and humbly dedicated themselves to 
deeds of service. 

Bhai Lali continued to pay homage to 
Gurii Amar Das. 
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LALU, BHAT, also known as Bhai Lalo, was a 
well-to-do Sabharval Khatri of the village of 
Dalla, now in Kapurthala district of the 
Punjab, who received spiritual instruction at 
the hands of Gura Angad. He was a close 
associate of Bhai Paro in whose company he 
once visited Goindval in the time of Gurt 
Amar Das. Joy radiated from his face as he 
saw the Guri. The Guriti blessed him saying, 
in the words of Sartup Das Bhalla, Mahima 
Prakash, “Lalu, my beloved Sikh, hath become 
lal (lit. crimson) i.e. a ruby)” Lala was 
appointed head of a manji, or preaching 
district. Tradition attributes supernatural 
powers to him, especially as a healer. A shrine 
at Dalla honours his memory. 
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LALU, BHAI, a Vij Khatri, was initiated into 
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Sikh faith by Gurti Arjan, The Guru instructed 
him in the virtues of humility and of sharing | 
with others whatever one had to eat. Bhai 
Santokh Singh, S17? Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, 
mentions Bhai Lalii’s name among those who 
earned prominence for their diligent service 
during the excavation of the sacred pool at 
Amritsar. His name also figures in Bhai 
Gurdas, Varan, XI. 18. 
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LAMBE, a village 6 km from Chandigarh 
(30°-44'N, 76°-47'E) has a shrine called 
Gurdwara Amb Sahib Ji Patshahi 7. The 
Gurdwara commemorates the visit of Gurt 
Har Rai who came and stayed here in a mango 
grove belonging to a devotee, Bhai Kakri. A 
tree believed to be the one under which the 
Guru sat is still known as Gura ka Amb 
(Mango) or Kakra ka Amb. 

The present gurdwara was raised in 1960 
by Sant Ishar Singh in whose memory, too, 
there is a gurdwara just outside the village. 
The main gurdwara is a double-storeyed 
domed structure within an enclosed 
compound. The hall on the ground floor 
has the prakdsh asthan in the centre. There 
are separate rooms for Gurt ka Langar. 
Another large building near by which belongs 
to the gurdwara is the local Khalsa high 
school. 

The gurdwara is administered by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
through a local committee. An annual fair is 
held during January-February to celebrate 
the birth anniversary of Guri Har Rai. 
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LAMBVALLT, village 11 km northeast of Jaito 
(30°-26°N, 74°-53'E) in Faridkot district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical gurdwara 
established in honour of Gurti Gobind Singh 
who made a brief halt here sojourning in 
these parts towards the close of 1705. 

Tradition persists in the village about 
visits by Gurtt’ Nanak and by Gurt 
Hargobind. The present-building of the 
shrine, called Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi X, 
comprising a 13-meétre square hall with the 
sanctum at the far-end and a verandah 
around it, was completed during the 1970's. 
The Gurdwara is endowed with 22 acres. of 
land and is managed by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee through 
a local committee. Major Sikh anniversa- 
ries are marked by special gatherings. 
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LAMMAN, also known as Lamman-Jatpura, 
in Ludhiana district, is 14 km from Raikot 
(30°-39'N, 75°-37'E) on the Gurii Gobind 
Singh Marg. Gurt. Gobind Singh stayed in 
the village for a few days in December 1705 
on his way from Chamkaur to Dina and 
Kangar. While Rai Kalha had despatched a 
fast messenger, Nura Mahi, to Sirhind to 
bring news of Mata Gujari and two young- 
er sons of Guru’ Gobind Singh, rumoured 
to have been taken into custody by the lo- 
cal governor, the Guri halted at Lamman- 
Jatpura to await his return. Nira Mahi re- 
turned and tearfully narrated the tragic 
happenings at Sirhind. Gurt Gobind Singh 
sat listening with perfect composure, his 
eyes fixed on the ground. With the tip of 
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his arrow he was digging, as if absent- 
mindedly, at the root of a dab weed plant. 
As Nura concluded his doleful tale, the 
Gurt pulled out the dad plant and said, 
“The roots of tyrants have been dug; they 
shall be uprooted.” He told his Sikhs not 
to grieve. He sat in prayer and thanked 
the Timeless God that he had rendered 
unto Him what was His. He blessed the 
Nawab of Malerkotla who had spoken in 
defence of the children at the Sirhind 
court. He also blessed Rai Kalha for his 
devotion and service, and gave him a sword 
and a jug as souvenirs. 

There are two gurdwaras in Lamman to 
commemorate Guru Gobind Singh’s visit. 


GURDWARA SAHIB PATSHAHI DASVIN is inside 
the village on the site of the house of one 
Bhai Ram Dit Singh where the Guri: had 
stayed overnight. It consists of a Manji 
Sahib, a small square room topped by a lotus 
dome in which the Guri Granth Sahib is 
seated. In front is a rectangular hall. Ancil- 
lary buildings for langar and the granthi are 
across a paved courtyard. This Gurdwara is 
managed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee through a local 
committee. There is in the Gurdwara a 
hand-written copy of the Gurt Granth Sahib 
which the inhabitants believe to have been 
given to the saigat by Gura Gobind Singh 
himself. 


GURDWARA GURUSAR PANJUANA is on the 
outskirts of the village and marks the spot 
where the Gurt sat during the day to meet 
the visiting devotees. The building 
constructed in the 1940’s consists of a large 
square hall within which is the prakash asthan 
and two small cubicles. Over the prakash 
asthan, there is a domed room. Close by is 
the 45-metre square bathing tank called Guru 
Sar. The Gurdwara is managed by Sant Ajaib 
Singh of Boparai who constructed the 
complex. 
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LANE, STEPHEN, an American, who served 
for some years in Scindia’s army rising to the 
rank of lieutenant. He joined Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s army in 1834, and was entrusted with 
the command of a battalion. Being an 
habitual drunkard, he was dismissed from 
service after about 18 months and deported 
to Ludhiana. 
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- LANG, a village 11 km northwest of Patiala 
city (30°-20'N, 76°-26'E), claims a historical 
shrine called Gurdwara Dukh Bhajfijan Sahib 
Patshahi Nauvin. The designation Dukh 
Bhanijan is only a recent addition, the old 
name coming down the generations being 
Gurdwara Nauvin Patshahi. According to 
local tradition, Gurii Tegh Bahadur halted 
here during his journey to the eastern parts 
in 1665. He arrived accompanied by his 
mother, his wife and a number of Sikhs. 
The shrine established to commemorate the 
holy visit was originally a smal] hut. It was 
replaced by a proper Manji Sahib by 
Maharaja Karam Singh of Patiala (1798- 
1845), who also made an endowment of 500 
bighas of land. Under post-Independence 
tenancy laws, the tenants became owners of 
all but seven bighas. The building was 
reconstructed by Sant Chhota Singh (d. 
1975) who looked after the shrine for two 
decades. A small square room, constructed 
over the spot where he was cremated, is 
being developed into a picture gallery 
containing paintings of scenes from Sikh 
history. The main building consists of a 
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square assembly hall, with the sanctum in 
the centre marking the site of the original 
Manji Sahib. A domed square room has 
been constructed on the first floor over the 
sanctum. The Gurdwara is managed by a 
committee of local Sikhs. . 
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LANGAH, BHAI, a well-known figure in early 
Sikh history, was originally a follower of 
Sultan Sakhi Sarwar. Son of Abu ul-Khair, a 
Dhillon Jatt with a Muslim name, belonging 
to the village of Jhabal, in the present 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, he was one of 
the three chaudharis or revenue officials of 
the parganah of Patti, who between them 
were responsible for collecting, on behalf of 
the governor of Lahore, a revenue of Rs 
900,000 from villages under their jurisdiction. 
Langah alone had 84 villages under him. It is 
said that once Langah was afflicted with a 
serious illness. Neither medicine nor prayer 
to the patron saint of his sect, Sakhi Sarwar, 
proved of any avail. He met a Sikh who 
counselled him to pray to God Almighty and 
to Gurtt Nanak. Langah soon recovered and 
was converted a Sikh. He lovingly contributed 
the labour of his hands as well as money for 
the excavation of the sacred pool and the 
construction of the Harimandar at Amritsar. 
His devotion and earnestness were applauded 
by Guru Arjan, who appointed him a masand 
(officiant) in his own area. He was one of the 
privileged Sikhs who were included in the 
marriage party of Guri Hargobind in 1604. 
Langah, again, was one of the five Sikhs 
chosen to accompany Gurii Arjan on his last 
journey to Lahore. He witnessed the 
torturous scenes leading to the Gurii’s 
martyrdom and helped to cremate his earthly 
remains. He continued to enjoy the 
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confidence of the next Guri, Gurt 
Hargobind . Known for his fighting skills as 
well as for his religious faith and piety, Bhai 
Langah was appointed one of the 
commanders of Guri Hargobind’s newly 
trained force. Later, when the Guri visited 
Lahore and had a small shrine constructed 
on the spot where Gurii Arjan’s body had 
been cremated, Bhai Langah was appointed 
to look after it. He served in this capacity for 
many a long year. Bhai Langah died at 
Dhilvan, on the bank of the River Beas. 

Among Bhai Langah’s descendants was 
the Sikh general, Baghel Singh of 
Karorsinghia misl, who triumphantly entered 
Delhi in 1770 and had several Sikh shrines 
erected to mark the historical sites in the 
capital. Mai Bhago, who fought with the 
Majha contingent in the battle of Khidrana 
(present-day Muktsar), was the 
granddaughter of Bhai Langah’s younger 
brother, Piro Shah. 
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LANGAR CHHANNI, a village in Ambala 
district of Haryana, about 13 km southeast 
of Ambala cantonment (30°-21'N, 76°-50'E), 
is sacred to Guri Tegh Bahadur. According 
to local tradition, the Gurt halted in this 
village while travelling from Haridvar to 
Lakhnaur Sahib along with the members of 
his family. Langar Chhanni at that time was 
inhabited by Ranghar Muslims, and, at the 
place where the Gurdwara Sri Guri Tegh 
Bahadur Sahib stands now, there was a 
takiah or seat of Muslim faqirs. Even long 
after the Guriw’s visit the place continued 
to be called a takiah. During the period 
following the fall of Sirhind in 1764, this 
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territory around Kesari and Shahzadpur was 
seized by Sardar Karam Singh of the Shahid 
misl, Later, a Sikh family, Chahals of village 
Balana, 7 km southwest of Ambala city, came 
and settled in Langar Chhanni. The 
memory of the Gurii’s visit to the place was 
still alive. The old takiadh in the course of 
time gave place to a derad where sddhus of 
Udasi and Nirmala sects resided. The 
Gurdwara was established during the 
Gurdwara Reform movement in the 1920’s. 
The present building was raised in 1938. It 
consists of a single flat-roofed rectangular 
room, with a verandah and a small brick- 
paved open space in front. An old nim tree 
which stands near by is believed to have 
existed since the time of Guri Tegh 
Bahadur’s visit. The Gurdwara is managed 
by a committee of the local sangat. 

M.G.S. 


LANGAR SINGH, BABA, an eighteenth- 
century Nirmala saint, was the son of Bhai 
Parshada Singh and Mai Valtohi, a devout 
Sikh couple contemporary with Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) and living at Kot 
Kapura (30°-35'N, 74°-49'E) now in Faridkot 
district of the Punjab. The names Parshada 
(lit. bread or meal), Valtohi (lit. kettle) and 
Langar (lit. food, meal, kitchen), it is said, 
were given them by the people for their 
warm hospitality. Langar Singh after his 
education at Anandpur under Bhai Kesar 
Singh, who had been a student of Bhai 
Karam Singh, one of the five Sikhs sent by 
Gurt Gobind Singh to Varanasi to study 
Sanskrit, settled down at Harike Kalan, a 
village 18 km east of Muktsar, where he 
established a dera or seminary to teach Sikh 
texts and tenets. His disciple, Mahant Nikka 
Singh, founded five other deras, one each 
at Barnala, Patiala, Malerkotla, Raikot and 
Jagraon. According to Giani Gian Singh, 
Twartkh Guru Khalsa, it was Baba Langar 
Singh who identified, for raising 
commemorative shrines, the various spots 
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connected with the battle of Khidrana 
(Muktsar). The famous Maghi fair of 
Muktsar also owed its origin to his initiative. 
Baba Langar Singh died after a brief illness 
at Amritsar where he had gone on 
pilgrimage. His samadh or memorial shrine 
is at Harike Kalan where his place of 
residence still houses a Nirmala school. 
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LATKAN, BHAI, a Ghara Khatri, received 
instruction at the hands of Gura Arjan and 
became a Sikh. The name also appears in 
Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 24. 
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LAVAN is the title traditionally given a short 
four-stanza composition by Gurii Ram Das 
included under raga Sthi (p. 773) in the 
Gurt Granth Sahib. The word lavan, in the 
Indian tradition, also stands for the marriage 
ceremony: in Hindu society the couple 
reverentially circumambulates the holy fire 
to the singing of holy hymns from Hindu 
scriptures. Among Sikhs the couple 
circumambulates the Gura Granth Sahib, 
completing a circuiting as each of the quartets 
of Lavan is being sung or intoned (see ANAND 
KARAJ). 

In the Sikh canonical literature the 
human soul is likened to a bride whose 
marriage (union) with Lord-husband is the 
ultimate end of human life. The very first 
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lav (singular of lavdn) with which begin the 
marriage rites is the Lord’s ordinance 
showing the way for leading a happy wedded 
life. The two-fold emphasis here requires 
man to be ever absorbed in the Divine Name 
and to hold fast to his moral and social 
obligations. This endeavour for simultaneous 
perfection in spiritual as well as social spheres 
is required to move successfully towards the 
goal of mukti, the ultimate end of human 
life. 

The second quartet (the couple makes 
the second circumambulation as the verse is 
being sung) tells man that his earlier 
endeavour is rewarded in the meeting of the 
True Guri. As a result of this, the human 


heart becomes free of all fears and all the 


filth of selfishness is washed off his mind. 
Ever in the presence of God, he sings His 
praises. He realizes that all beings are, in 
essence, manifestations of the Divine who 
pervades within and without. 

The third quartet advises man to cultivate 
in his heart love of the Lord and detach 
himself from the mundane world. Company 
of the good and the holy is declared to be 
auspicious. It is in the holy congregation 
that glory of the Ineffable Lord is sung. And 
it is to singing of His praise that man must 
dedicate himself. 

The fourth quartet shows the human 
mind unlocking the Divine mystery. Man 
achieves mystical union with the Absolute 
One. This union results in indescribable bliss 
for the jiva-bride and all desires of ‘her’ heart 
are fulfilled. 

The four quartets of the hymn depict 
the four stages of human consciousness 
seeking realization. It begins in man’s 
endeavour simultaneously to advance on the 
spiritual and social planes (1). To achieve 
this man is advised to live under the guid- 
ance of the Guru. It is under the Gurit’s 
guidance (2) that man will be led to culti- 
vating in his mind an intense longing for 
the Lord and detachment from the world. 
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He now revels in the company of the good 
and the holy (3). As love for the Divine is 
awakened in the human heart and man’s 
grip on human values of life tightens, he 
gains proximity to the Divine and becomes 
one with Him (4). Thus, the religious cer- 
emony of lavan begins with man’s quest for 
God-realization and concludes with the at- 
tainment of this ideal. 
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LAWRENCE, JOHN LAIRD MAIR (1811- 
1879), Governor-General of India, younger 
brother of Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 
was born on 4 March 1811 at Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, England. He was educated at 
Bristol, Londonderry, Bath and Haileybury. 
In 1830, he took up appointment under the 
East India Company and served from 1830- 
46 as a civilian administrator, as magistrate 
and as collector of Delhi. In 1846, he was 
appointed commissioner of the newly 
annexed Jalandhar Doab by Governor- 
General Lord Hardinge. In 1849, he joined 
the Punjab Board of Administration as a 
member, and, after its dissolution in 1853, 
became the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab. 

In comparison with Henry Lawrence, 
John was a cold, practical administrator. He 
did not possess his brother’s understanding 
of the Sikhs and their institutions. He ruled 
with severity and introduced several changes. 
Some of these changes appeared vexatious 
innovations to the general mass of the Sikh 
people smarting under the shock of defeat 
and humiliation. John Lawrence also 
disbanded and dispersed the 92,000-strong 
Khalsa army. Its artillery was dismantled and 
carted away to Calcutta, and its ghorcharhas 
and jagirdart force allowed. to lapse. 
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In 1849, John Lawrence was nominated 
a member of the Board of Administration 
which Governor-General Lord Dalhousie 
had constituted to offset Henry Lawrence’s 
influence in the Punjab. The Lawrence 
brothers sharply differed in their views on 
almost all political issues. Henry believed 
that the annexation of the Punjab was both 
unjust and impolitic, and that a policy of 
moderation and conciliation should be pur- 
sued towards the Sikhs. John was in favour 
of enforcing a more rigorous policy in the 
Punjab. The third member of the Board, 
Charles Greville Mansel, with his legal train- 
ing, was interested more in the judicial as- 
pect than in politics. The divergence of 
views in the Board led to its dissolution in 
1853. This gave Lord Dalhousie the excus? 
to oust Henry Lawrence. John Lawrence 
became Chief Commissioner of the Punjab 
and inherited the powers of the Board. He 
did not possess his brother’s genius for 
personal relations and for winning the 
people’s hearts, yet unfettered control over 
all departments allowed him to establish 
firmly the roots of British power in the 
Punjab. He divided the province into seven 
districts, pacified and settled the northwest 
frontier, improved agriculture, reduced 
land-tax, and introduced the system of 
European learning and education in the 
Punjab. 

In 1859, John Lawrence returned home 
and served as a member of Secretary of State’s 
India Council till 1864, when he was 
appointed Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India (1864-69). He returned to England in 
1869 and was created Baron Lawrence of the 
Punjab. 

He died on 26 June 1879. 
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LAWRENCE, SIR HENRY MONTGOMERY 
(1806-1857), elder brother of Governor- 
General John Laird Mair Lawrence, was born 
on 28 June 1806 at Matura, in Ceylon. After 
education at schools in Londonderry and 
Bristol, he joined the Bengal Artillery, in 
1823, as a Second-Lieutenant. In 1833, he 
was appointed an officer for the revenue 
survey of North-West Province, and, in 1839, 
he became assistant to the political agent, 
North-West Frontier Agency, at Firozpur. In 
1841, when he was posted to Peshawar, he 
took part in the Khaibar operations. From 
1843 to 1846, he was resident in Nepal. In 
1846, after the first Sikh war, Lord Hardinge 
appointed him agent at Lahore and, after 
the treaty of Bharoval the same year, he 
became the British resident there. He served 
as chairman of the Board of Administration 
after annexation. 

Few Englishmen of that time, it has been 
said, understood the Sikhs as well as did Sir 
Henry Lawrence. He had come in contact 
with them in 1839, first as Political Assistant 
at Ludhiana and then in the same capacity at 
Firozpur. His admiration of the hardy and 
militant race of the Sikhs enabled him to 
handle with tact the Darbar politics when, 
after the treaty of Bharoval, he wielded 
unlimited power as Resident at Lahore. 
Sympathy and moderation marked his 
treatment of the Sikhs and he throughout 
resisted Lord Hardinge’s more stringent 
policy. His civil administration was run by a 
council of eight leading sardars, six of them 
Sikhs, one Hindu and one Muhammadan, 
each with specific portfolios. 

Towards the Sikh army, Henry Lawrence 
adopted a conciliatory attitude. He 
introduced a system of regular payments 
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against the old practice of keeping the troops 
in arrears for months. He was convinced of 
the qualities of the Sikh soldiers and 
recommended their wholesale enlistment in 
the British army. Thus he sought to pacify 
the common mass of the disbanded soldiery 
and attach it to British interests. He reduced 
tensions in the frontier districts by 
pacification and settlement of the Sindh 
Sagar Doab, Bannu, Hazara, Peshawar and 
the entire trans-Indus region. 

Politically, Henry Lawrence was 
apprehensive of the influence of Maharani 
Jind Kaur, widow of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
He detained her in the Lahore Fort and 
implicated her in what is known as the Prema 
plot. In August 1847, he had her expelled 
from Lahore. Earlier, he had been 
instrumental in the expulsion and dismissal 
of Wazir Lal Singh, who was believed to have 
been behind the Kashmir revolt. 

In pursuing a moderate policy towards 
the Sikhs and the Punjab, Lawrence had 
to wage a private war with the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie. At heart, he was 
opposed to the annexation of the Sikh 
kingdom. In his communication to the 
Home Government and to friends in En- 
gland, he described the annexation of the 
Punjab as immoral, unjust and impolitic. 
Eventually, he fell out with the Governor- 
General. The latter did not like Lawrence 
personally, nor his policies. He was also 
resentful of his popularity among the Sikhs. 
As he commented sarcastically: 
“[Lawrence] supposes himself as the king 
of the Punjab.” 

In January 1853, Henry Lawrence 
resigned his post as chairman of the Board 
of Administration owing to differences with 
Lord Dalhousie. He was killed in action on 4 
July 1857 while defending the Lucknow 
residency during the Indian rising. 
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LEHAL KALAN, village 9 km southeast of 
Lahira (29°-56'N, 75°-48'E), in Sangrir 
district of the Punjab, was visited by Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, who halted briefly on a sandy 
mound, about 400 metres west of the village. 
An old farmer, Arak by name, served him, 
and received instruction from him. Bhai 
Arak constructed a simple memorial at the 
mound in honour of the Guri. His 
descendants continued to manage it until 
1883 when Bhai Mall Singh, a mahant of 
Dhamtan, constructed the square domed 
Manji Sahib which still stands. This is the 
seat of the holy Gurii Granth Sahib. A large 
marble-floored hall, with a square sanctum, 
completed in 1980, caters for larger 
gatherings. Gurdwara Sri Gurti Tegh 
Bahadur Sahib now attracts on special 
occasions. Within the Gurdwara compound 
has been built the samadh of Baba Arak. A 
mahant claiming descent from Baba Arak 
manages the Gurdwara. 
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LEIGH, WILLIAM, an Irish adventurer, who 
while serving with the 19th Light Dragoons 
in Bombay, shot down, in 1803, his captain 
and fled his unit. He travelled in the remote 
parts of Sindh and Afghanistan. In Khorasan 
he embraced Islam and adopted the name of 
Muhammad Khan. He came to Lahore in 
1825, and, in an interview with Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, stated that he knew the art of 
cartography. He showed him maps of 
Kabul, Kandahar, Sindh and Peshawar. The 
Maharaja gave him appointment and 
attached him to General Ventura. There is 
no mention of him in the Sikh records after 
1830. | 
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LITTAR, village in Ludhiana district, 8 km 
northeast of Raikot (30°-39'N, 75°-37'E), has 
a historical shrine, Gurdwara Manji Sahib 
Chhevin Patshahi. The Gurdwara was 
established in memory of Guru Hargobind, 
who is said to have stayed here briefly under 
a karir tree during his sojourn in the Malva 
area in 1631-32. For this reason it is also 
known locally as Gurdwara Karir Sahib. It 
was served by a line of Udasi priests from 
among whom Sant Narain Das is still 
remembered with respect. The shrine is now 
managed by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. The present 
building is a flat-roofed rectangular hall with 
a verandah on three sides constructed in 
1972. 
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LITTLER, SIRJOHN HUNTER (1783-1856), 
garrison commander at Firozpur, the 
concentration point of British forward 
movement preparatory to the first Anglo-Sikh 
war, was born on 6 January 1783 at Tarvin, 
Cheshire, England. He joined the 10th 
Bengal Native Infantry in August 1800 and 
served in the campaigns under Lord Lake in 
1804-05, and at the reduction of Javain 1811. 
In 1841, he was promoted major-general. At 
the outbreak of the first Anglo-Sikh war in 
1845 he was in command of the Firozpur 
division. He had 7,500 troops and 35 guns at 
Firozpur, when, in December 1845, two 
divisions of the Sikh army under Tej Singh 
laid siege to it. Although Firozpur lay isolated 
and vulnerable, the siege was not pressed 
with any seriousness. The Sikh commanders 
having encircled itin a bold sweeping move 
made no attempt to capture it, with the result 
that, after the battle of Mudki (18 December 
1845), Littler was able to move out with all 
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his men and guns and, three days later, 
effecting junction with the main British army 
under Lord Gough, his troops took part in 
the battle of Ferozeshah (21 December 1845). 
After the first Anglo-Sikh war, Littler was 
put in command of the occupation troops at 
Lahore. He opposed evacuation of Lahore as 
the date stipulated in the Agreement of 11 
March 1846 for the withdrawal of British troops 
drew close. He wrote on 31 August to Lord 
Hardinge putting forth the view that the Brit- 
ish occupation force was needed for public 
safety. He made out the point that the Sikh 
Darbar was incapable of maintaining its integ- 
rity without British support. A ruse was played 
on the Darbar. Littler threw out a hint to the 
Darbar that the troops would leave soon, and 
a few regiments were kept ready for a ficti- 
tious move across the Sutlej to Firozpur. It was 
then given out that Wazir Lal Singh and other 
chiefs had solicited the prolongation of occu- 
pation to support the government. 
Sir John Littler left the Punjab in January 
1848 to become the military member of the 
Governor-General’s council and Major- 
- General Whish replaced him at Lahore. He 
returned home with the rank of lieutenant- 
general in 1851. He died on 18 February 
1856. 
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LOBH, meaning greed, avarice, covetousness 
or cupidity arising out of the acquisitive 
instinct of man, has been denounced in 
almost every ethical system. Sikhism treats it 
as one of the Five Evils that hinder man’s 
spiritual progress as well as his moral growth. 
Personifying Jobh in one of his hymns, thus 
does Gurii Arjan address him: “O lobh, you 
have lured the best of men who gambol about 
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under your sway. Their minds waver and run 
in all directions. You have respect neither 
for friend nor for one worthy of adoration, 
neither for father, mother or kindred. You 
make one do what one must not do ...” (GG, 
1358). Lobh is indeed a variant of kam. While 
the latter means desire in general or erotic 
desire in particular, the former implies 
inordinate desire to possess worldly goods, 
more often than not at others’ cost. It may 
take one of the two forms. A lobhi or greedy 
person may either desire to grab and enjoy 
or he may grab and accumulate, becoming 
either a profligate or a miser. In both cases, 
as Guru Arjan says, “pelf becomes the breath 
of life for the greedy” (GG, 914). Greed leads 
to such vices as mendacity, exploitation and 
abuse of power. It destroys stability and 
tranquillity of the mind. To quote Gurt 
Nanak, “The greedy mind is never still and 
wanders in all four directions” (GG, 876). “It 
stays not with the compassionate Lord” (GG, 
359). 

Antidote to lobh is contentment (saodr, 
santokh) and not absolute renunciation. 
“Happiness lies in contentment,” declares 
Gurt Arjan. “Worthless are the dominions if 
they bring not fulfilment” (GG, 745). The 
Gurt' recommends grihastha or normal life 
of a householder, and does not totally discard 
worldly possessions; what is disapproved is 
attachment to them and hankering after 
them. “What we eat and drink is sacred,” 
says Gurti Nanak, “for that is God’s own gift” 
(GG, 472). But these “riches cannot be 
accumulated without sin,” and, what is more, 
“these accompany not man in death” (GG, 
417). Gurti Amar Das, Nanak III, warns: “Do 
not be led astray by mayd... Know that your 
millions shall not keep you company,” (GG, 
1087). On the other hand, as says Gurit 
Nanak, “Contentment is the quality of the 
angels.” . 
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LOHARIPA, a Gorakhpanthi yogi, whose 
name occurs in Gurai Nanak’s Szdh Gosti in 
the Gurti Granth Sahib. The Szdh Gosti is a 
versified account of the Guri’s discourse 
with a group of Natha ascetics. Among them 
is mentioned Loharip4 which is taken to be 
the Punjabi form of Luipa, Tibetan name 
for Matsyendranath who flourished in the 
10th century AD. Loharipa in Gurt: Nanak’s 
Sidh Gosti may be the name given a 
contemporary Natha yog?. In the verses in 
the text, he says that the yogis live in the 
woods away from the world, eat roots and 
fruit.and bathe at the pilgrim centres, thus 
attaining peace and tranquillity. Guri 
Nanak said that without cherishing the 
Lord’s Name, the mind will not be stilled. 
Whether in the family or outside, one 
should not even for a wink be oblivious of 
Him. 
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LOH SIMBLI, commonly called NASIMBLI, 
is an old village in Patiala district, about 5 km 
southwest of Ambala city (30°-23'N, 76°-47'E). 
It has ahistorical shrine, Gurdwara Manji 
Sahib Patshahi X, dedicated to Guri Gobind 
Singh who, according to local tradition, 
visited the site during his stay at Lakhnaur in 
1670. The Gurdwara is situated inside the 
village. The present double-storeyed building, 
constructed in 1952, comprises a square 
sanctum within a rectangular pavilion on the 
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ground floor and a hall on the first floor. 
Above the hall and over the sanctum is a 
domed square pavilion.'The Gurdwara is 
administered by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee through a local 
committee. A three-day festival is held 
annually to mark the birth anniversary of 
Gurti Har Rai which falls during January- 
February. 
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LOPON, village 25 km southeast of Moga 
(30°-48'N, 75°-10'E) in Faridkot district, was 
visited by Gura Hargobind during one of his 
tours in these parts. Gurdwara Gurt Sar on 
the southern outskirts of the village 
commemorates the event. Constructed by 
Giani Indar Singh of Bhindran in 1960, the 
present building is a spacious rectangular 
hall, at the far end of which is the domed 
sanctum. The Gurdwara is managed by a 
manager-cum-granthi appointed by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
and assisted by a committee of the local 
sangat. Devotees assemble in large numbers 
on amdavasya (the last day of the dark half of 
the month) to offer obeisance at the 
Gurdwara and to have a dip in the sarovar. 
An annual fair is held from 1 to 3 August, 
now corresponding to 17 to 19 Savan, to 
celebrate the anniversary of Gurt 
Hargobind’s visit to Lopon. 
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LUDHIANA (30°-54'N, 75°-52'E), one of the 
major Cities in the Punjab, claims a historical 
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shrine, Gurdwara Gat’ Ghat Patshahi I, 
situated on the bank of the stream Buddha 
Nala. According to local tradition, Guru 
Nanak visited the site in the course of his 
_ travels during the early sixteenth century. 
The local chief, Nawab Jalal ud-Din Lodhi, 
living in the fort near by, came to pay 
obeisance and besought the Gurt to save the 
town from erosion by the River Sutlej. Guru 
Nanak told him to be sympathetic and just 
towards his subjects and to leave the rest to 
God. Only a platform called Thara Sahib 
existed here to commemorate the Gurii’s 
visit until a proper building was constructed 
in 1972-73. The present building is a small 
rectangular hall in front of a flat-roofed 
sanctum where two volumes of the Guru 
Granth Sahib are placed side by side. A sarovar 
has since been added by diverting the Buddha 
Nala and reclaiming part of what used to be 
its bed once upon a time. The Gurdwara is 
affiliated to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and is managed bya 
jocal committee. 
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LUDHIANA POLITICAL AGENCY, renamed 
North-West Frontier Agency in 1835, was 
established in 1810 as the main official 
channel of Anglo-Sikh political and 
diplomatic communications. When, in 
February 1809, Lt-Col David Ochterlony 
established a British military post at Ludhiana 
during Charles Metcalfe’s negotiations with 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the town belonged to 
Raja Bhag Singh of Jind. Ranjit Singh had 
seized Ludhiana from the ruling 
Muhammadan family during his Malva 
campaign of 1807 and bestowed it on Bhag 
Singh. From April 1809 the Ludhiana military 
post served as a link with the Sikh government 
at Lahore, and Bhag Singh was allowed a 
compensation of Rs 500 per month for the 
temporary occupation of his territory. As 
commander of the post and performing both 
military and political functions, Ochterlony 
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realized the strategic importance of 
Ludhiana, and he recommended to his 
government its retention on a permanent 
basis. 

In May 1809, the British decided to 
withdraw their military detachments from 
Ludhiana on moral as well as on political 
grounds. Lord Minto had given a personal 
assurance to Ranjit Singh that the treaty of 
friendship and alliance between the Sikhs 
and the British had rendered the stationing 
of British troops on the Sutlej frontier 
unnecessary. Yet the post continued, mainly 
because of the strong pleadings of 
Ochterlony, Metcalfe and Seton, who 
maintained that its retention was essential 
for the security of British interests. But Lord 
Minto kept his word and the military post 
was withdrawn in April 1810, and Ludhiana 
was converted into a political agency. Lt-Col 
Ochterlony was appointed agent to the 
Governor-General at Ludhiana, and stayed 
at the post until 1815. He had three assistants, 
Birch, Ross and Murray, to deal with the 
affairs of the protected Sikh chiefs and hill 
states between the Sutlej and the Yamuna. In 
1815, the agent’s office was shifted to Karnal 
which was considered more central to the 
area the agency looked after. In 1822, it was 
moved to Ambala. Ludhiana was reduced to 
a sub-agency to deal with only the Lahore 
Darbar. 

Lieut Murray held charge of Ludhiana 
sub-agency as political agent till 1823, when 
Claude Wade succeeded him. In his dealings 
with the Lahore Darbar, Wade discovered 
certain anomalies in the jurisdiction, function 
and authority of Ludhiana sub-agency. It was 
directly under the control of the Delhi 
Residency, but had to take orders from the 
political agent at Ambala on many a matter, 
especially in relation to the Sikhs. Moreover, 
the Maharaja’s government suggested that, 
as Ludhiana was nearer Lahore, it was a more 
convenient channel of intercourse between 
the two governments. The point was also 
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stressed that, since Ambala was concerned 
with safeguarding the interests of the 
protected states, Lahore government’s 
territorial disputes with them could not with 
propriety be entrusted to it. In 1827, while 
Ambala was given full jurisdiction over 
protected cis-Sutlej states, Ludhiana was given 
full authority not only to deal with the 
disputed cis-Sutlej territorial possessions of 
the Lahore government, but also to conduct 
all political and diplomatic relations with it. 
In 1832, Ludhiana regained the status of 
political agency, and Wade was authorized, 
as political agent, to deal with all British 
political affairs in relation to the Sikh Darbar, 
and to territories beyond the Sutle}] and the 
Indus. Three years later, the designation of 
the Ludhiana Political Agency was changed 
to North-West Frontier Agency. 

The political officers who held charge of 
the agency for over three and a half decades 
(1810-1845) were Ochterlony, Murray, Wade, 
Clerk, Richmond and Broadfoot. The sub- 
agencies at Ambala, Firozpur, Kaithal, 
Sabathti and Nahan were served by men like 
Cunningham, Nicholson, Henry Lawrence, 
Mackeson, Mills, Malville and Abbott. 

The Sikh government at Lahore did not 
have a counterpart of the Ludhiana political 
agency. Its diplomatic representation was 
through its vakiis or envoys stationed at 
Ludhiana (Rai Kishan Chand and two 
subordinate vakils, Rai Govind Jas and Faqir 
Shah Din), at Firozpur Rai Ram Dayal, at 
Ambala and at Delhi Rai Anand Singh. 

While the Ludhiana political agency 
played an important role in the evolution of 
Anglo-Sikh diplomatic relations, the vast mass 
of its records of transactions are, in spite of 
their bias and inaccuracies, our primary 
source of information on the political history 
of the Sikhs in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. These records were used by Murray, 
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Wade, Prinsep, Mac Gregor, Edwardes, 
Cunningham and others in writing their 
books on Sikh history. The records of the 
Ludhiana agency are especially full and 
comprehensive. Of particular interest are 
Lake’s transactions in the cis-Sutlej region 
(1805-1806) in the wake of Holkar’s arrivat 
in the Punjab, Minto-Ranjit Singh 
correspondence relating to the Metcalfe 
mission (1808-1809), and the despatches of 
Edmonstone, Ochterlony, Seton and Carey. 
Later Ludhiana agency records contain 
Anglo-Sikh transactions from 1810-1845, 
They comprise documents on the Indus 
navigation scheme, the claims of the Sikh 
government in respect of 47 cis-Sutlej 
territories, Anglo-Sikh Afghan affairs, and the 
exchange of political and complimentary 
missions between the Sikhs and the British 
government. The transactions from 1834 
onwards contain despatches of the North- 
West Frontier Agency and _ the 
correspondence of Wade, Clerk, Richmond 
and Broadfoot. Documents abound on 
Burnes’ mission to Kabul (1837-1838), 
Macnaghten’s mission to Lahore (1838) and 
the Tripartite treaty, Sikhs’ role in the first 
Afghan war, and British policy towards the 
State of Lahore till the beginning of hostilities 
in December 1845. Another interesting 
category of documents pertains to periodical 
reports furnished by the British newswriters 
from places such as Multan, Peshawar, Lahore 
and Kabul. 
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